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FOR    tHE    FARMER^S    MAGAZINE. 

^A  short  statement  ofvaribus  measures ^  calculated  for  the  im^ 
provement  of  the  County  of  Caithness^  carried  on  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1^0^, 

Introduction, 

ft 

•T^HE  measures  which  were  in  contemplation,   Adf  promoting 
-■-    the  prosperity  of  this  remote  district,  haVe  been  consider- 
ably checked  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  France,  which 
so  unexpectedly  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  this  year. 
A  state  of  war  must,  in  general,  be  imfavourable  to  all  sorts  of* 
improvement.     The  difficulty  in  obtaining  capital  to   carry 
them  on  with  spirit ;  the  scarcity  of  hands,  owing  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  army  and  navy  ;  and,  in  remote  situations,    the 
trouble  attending  thfe  pracuring  seeds  and  other  articles  by  sea, 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  skilful  labourers,  where 
they  are  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  any  new  system,  are 
all  hostile  to  active  and  great  exertions.     But  if  that  was  the 
case  on  former  occasions,  it  is  still  more  so  at  present,  when 
we  are  threatened  with  all  the  horrors   of  conquest,   by   the 
iDOSt  powerful  state  that  has  arisen  in  modem  times  ;  and 
when  people  in  general,  seem  more  inclined  to  consider  what 
are  the  best  means  of  preserving  what  they  have  got,  than  of 
acquiring  more.     It  were  much  to  be   regretted,    however,  if 
such  a  spirit  were  to  become  general.     If  that  should  be  the 
case,  this  country  would  soon  become  unable  to  persevere  in  so 
anluous  a  contest.    The  best  foundation  of  its  strength,  is  the 
cultivatioa  and  produce  of  its  own  soil,  and  if,  in   addition  to 
rbe  other  calamities  of  war,  vv-e  were  to  be  under  the  necessity 
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dcpciidiiiJ^  on  foreign  nations  for  any  large  propordoa. 
bsistence*,  at  a  time  when  our  commerce  must  necessft 
nsIdcrabJy  dimriiishcil,  our  wealth  would  quickly  due 
il  our  diit.essc  :  would  accumulate  to  a  height  which 
Ddiicc  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  This  is  a  s 
lich,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  attract  the  attention  « 
nient  -,  ?.\vX  that  some  system  will  be  adopted  for  the  pi 
furnishing  tlic  landed  and  the  farming  interests,  wil 
?ans  of  carryi')?.^'  on  the  cultivation  and  improvement  • 
uatry,  if  possiblci  with  greater  energy  than  ever,  astl 
)dj  of  eniibling  us  to  prosecute  the  present  war,  with 
/nal  spirit  tnd  success. 
In  addition  to  the  calamities  of  war,  the  last  season  als< 

the  whole,  highly  unfavourable  to  agricultural  ini] 
2X\x.s,  'Vh\i  spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer  wer 
d  ungeninl  ;  and  though  the  months  of  July  and  Augus 
y,  and  consequently  well  calcula*^ed  for  the  operation  of 
;y,  yet  from  the  v.ant  of  rain  at  that  critical  period  of  tl 
n,  the  crop  of  this  year  has  but  little  straw,  and  thou 
lality  of  the  grain  is  wholesome,  yet  it  is  hardly  equal  in 
:y  to  the  average  produce  of  Caithness.     This  h  the  n 

lamented,  as  the  preceding  crop  turned  out  a  worse  or 
y  remembered  in  that  county  for  some  years. 

I.  Improvements  of  Wastes, 

This  most  important  object  was  carried  on  to  a  consic 
:tent,   during    the   year    1803  >    preparations    having 
ade  for  that  purpose,  previous   to  the  war  breakin 
he  dryness  of  the  summer  was  favourable  to  burning, 
es  of  improvenicnt  of  important  consideration.  On  t!he 

the  course  of  the  last  season,  probably  above  a  th 
'res  mif^ht  be  put  in  a  progressive  state  of  cultiv^ati 
hich  about  430  were  in  the  hands  of  one  proprietor. 
The  best  svstem  of  improving  commons,  that  have  r 
:pth  of  sol],  with  a  rough  surface,  and  that  is  capa 
Jing  burnt,  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained,  in  so  far 
Lrds  tliis  northern  district.  The  land  should  be  ploui> 
e  winter  months,  cross  ploughed  in  spring  (that  the  clo( 
>t  be  crumbled   to    pieces    by  the  winter  frosts),  and 

summer  ;  the  ashes  then  spread,  and  ploughed  in 
rly  next  year,  after  being  well  harrowed,  should  be 
ith  oUs  and  ?ras^-seeds.  In  a  better  climate,  the  b 
i\y  t:iko  phicc  earlier,  and  oats  or  bear  may  be  own  tl 
:ar  •,  and  where  sheep  arc  abundant,  a  crop  of  turnij 
;  taken  ,  but,  on  the  whole,  tiic  plan  above  mention 
c  best  that  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  this  distric 
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though  slow,  yet,  being  done  gradually,  requires  few  cattle 
and  servants,  and  is  sure  of  success.  There  is  no  other  mode 
hy  which  many  thousand  acres  of  waste  land  in  this  county  could 
possibly  be  brought  in,  with  nearly  the  same  advantage.  To 
give  such  a  land  a  sufficient  doze  of  lime,  would  require  from 
5I.  to  10  1.  per  acre,  according  to  the  distance  of  conveyance  ; 
whereas,  by  this  system,  the  expence  does  not  exceed  from 
al.  to  3  1.  per  acre  ;  and  the  first  crop  of  oats  alone  will  pay 
the  whole  expence  of  the  improvement,  including  the  in*- 
closure« 

a.  Paring  and  Burning. 

Several  skilful  hands  were  brought  from  Westmoreland  this 
year,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  system  of  paring  with  the  breast- 
plough,  and  then  burning  the  turf  thus  obtained.  In  all,  a- 
bout  JOG  acres  were  treated  according  to  this  plan.  From  the 
thinness  of  the  turfs,  several  acres  of  land  thus  prepared, 
might  have  been  burnt,  and  laid  down  with  oats  in  the  course 
even  of  this  year ;  but  unfortunately  the  men  were  detained  at 
Leith  for  about  three  weeks,  waiting  for  a  conveyance  by  sea 
to  Caithness,  and  consequently  were  too  late  in  coming.  Little 
do  those  who  live  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  know 
the  disadvantages  under  which  their  northern  brethren  endea- 
vour to  rival  them  in  improvement.  About  50  of  these  acres 
were  pared  and  burnt,  with  a  view  of  providing  for  some  small 
farmers,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  remove,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  cultivation  and  inclosure  of  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  farmers  are  continued 
in  their  old  possessions  till  Wliitsunday  next,  when  they  re- 
move to  their  new  farms.  Tlie  50  acres  is  to  be  cropped  by 
the  proprietor,  which  will  entitle  them  to  the  benefit  of  the 
straw  ;  and  some  acres  are  also  to  be  laid  down  with  grass- 
seeds  for  them.  They  are  also  to  have  about  50  acres  of  va- 
luable pasture,  adjoining  to  their  arable  land.  Their  leai>c  is 
for  15  years.  The  rent  is  sufficiently  moderate,  ramely^ 
3s.  per  acre  for  the  first  ^v^  years,  6s.  lor  the  secoird  five,  a'.d 
9s.  for  the  third  five,  and  half  as  much  for  the  picture  land. 
But  though  the  rent  is  low,  yet  that  is  compen.ated  by  tlje 
satisfaction  of  establishing  a  nevv  colony  of  farmers,  on  a  bar- 
ren waste,  on  a  system  that  is  likely  to  encourage  their  exer- 
tions, and  which,  at  any  rate,  will  necessarily  promote  the 
improvcmeat  of  that  part  of  the  couatry,  < 

3..-J^r«  Hu^hnnJry, 

It  was  of  the  greatest  itnport^n^  to  try  the  fen  system  of 
bnsbatidry,  near  the  '^heep  farms*  established  in  this  county, 

A  2  wuth 
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with  a  view  of  raising  winter  provision  for  that  valuaUc.sl 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  was  no  flat  or  low-lying  i 

sy  ground  in   that  neighbourhood.     It  was  necessary,  d 

fore,  to  plough  the  sides  of  hills,  considerably  elevated  a 

th^  level  of  the  sea.     The  seajons  of  late  having  been  p 

liarly  luifavourable  for  this  important  species  of  improver 

its  progress  has  been  greatly  retarded  ;  but,  on  the  whole 

prospect  of  success  is  at  present  flattering.     About  60  ; 

have  been  laid  down  with  rape,  tuniip,  and  grass-seeds, 

the  appearances  of  these  crops  are  promising.     A  hardy 

cies  of  grass,  peculiarly  adapted  for  mossy  land,  has 

brought  from  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  it  is  pro| 

to  try  a  long  small  white  oat,    from  the    neighbourho< 

Whittlesea-Mere,  in  Huntingdonshire  :  which,  from  its  h 

nes5  and  earliness,  will,  it  is  believed,  succe/^d.     Next  s( 

will  certainly  decide  to  what  extent  this  system  ought  1 

prosecuted  in  a  hilly  district.     In  a  flat  coimtry,  aboui 

with  deep  bogs,  or  mosses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  1 

infinitely  preferable  to  every  other. 

4.    Commons, 

An  extensive  common  having  been  divided  not  far  frot 

town  of  Thurso,  a  considerable  part  of  which,  thouj^h  rathe 

vatedin  point  of  situation,  yet  was  capable  of  cultivation 

of  the  proprietors,  whose  share  amounted  to  above  2cco 

lish  acres,  was  anxious   to   try  what  could  be  effected  fc 

improvement  of  so  valuable  a  tract.  The  whole  was,  in  th( 

place,  divided  into  50  lots,  varying,  in  extent,  from  i\ 

acres,  and  upwards,  according  to  circumstances,  and  tli 

visions  marked  by  the  plough,  which  was  itself  a  trouble 

business.     Three  modes  of  improvement  were  tlien   adi 

I.   Some  lots  the  proprietor  himself  undertook  to  impro^ 

paring  and  burning,  in  the  manner  already  described,  in 

to  provide  settlements  for  some  small  tenants,  to  be  rer 

in  tlie  neighbourhood.     2.    Some  lots    were  let   to  t\q\ 

pro  vers,  Vvho  became  bound  to  cultivate  them  at  thei 

risk  and  expence  ;  and,  3.  A  number  of  other  lots  were  an 

to  the  neighbouring  farms,  under  the  obligation  of  ini] 

ment.     Where  this   plan   is   practicable,  it  is  certainly  i 

cellent  mode  of  improving  commons,  as  a  farmer   has 

advantages,    which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  point    ow 

bringing  in,  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  waste  lands    in   his  vie 

One  spirited  improver  (Mr  George  Miller  of  Wijltcflelc 

Thuri^o)  deserves  to  be  particularly  commemorated  upc 

occasion.     Observing  the  succe^^s  of  the  new  modes  c 

proving  waste  land?,  which  had  been  iAtrcduced  into  the 
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ty,  he  ofFered  a  rent  of  L.  40  per  annum,  for  190  acres,  in  that 
part  of  the  common  which  happened  to  be  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. Tiie  Icate  is  ratlier  lontr,  namclj,  for  31  years  ;  but 
it  was  desirable  to  encourage  an  active  and  judicious  im- 
prover, who  b'^:  an  plouvjhinf;  liis  new  farm  almost  before  the 
ink  was  dry  upon  his  Ic'ise  ;  and  though  the  land  was  in- 
triiisicaii/  valuu-'ule,  yet  this  was  the  first  instance,  in  that 
part  of  the  I^iii^dom,  of  drawing  such  a  rent  from  a  tract  of 
land  that  formerly  had  yielded  nothing. 

5.   Sheep  Far?::ifjg, 

It  was  generally  believed  that  Caithness  was  but  ill  adapt- 
ed for  a  ftUecp  stock  ;  and  when  not  only  sheep  were  intro- 
duced into  tiie  Highla.i.1  p?.rts  of  the  county,  but  also  so  su- 
perior a  breed  as  ll.e  CiiCviot,  it  was  foretold,  both  in  the 
sout'iorn,  and  in  the  iiortlicrn  parts  of  Scotland,  that  the  plan 
TO  aid  never  answer,  and  that  it  would  necessarily  be  attended 
v.ivh  <.o:i-iderable  loss.  The  attempt,  however,  has  been 
Ti\o<\.  successfully  carried  ou  for  several  years  ;  and,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  practical  effects  of  the  experiment, 
the  gr.izings  that  were  put  under  sheep,  were  advertised  to  bs 
let.  The  commencement  of  a  war  is  certainly  an  unfavour- 
able time  for  leiting  land,  more  especially  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  metropolis  ;  but  the  success  of  the  slieep  systcn),  in 
those  parrs,  was  so  uncontrovertibly  established,  that  sonic  of 
these  grazJngs,  which  ten  years  ago  bad  only  paid  L  87,  16  s. 
a  year,  were  let  at  L.  600  per  annum  ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
intelligent  men,  were  worth  L.  loo  more.  It  was  thoujrht 
adviseable,  however,  to  give  peculiar  encouragement  to  the 
first  farmer  (Mr  James  Anderson),  who  resolved  to  carry  on 
a  new  system,  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  in  so  remote  a  district ; 
more  especiiiily,  as  he  was  likely  to  do  ample  ju;-tice  to  the 
plan.  A  higiier  rent  will  be  obtained  for  the  other  grazings 
still  to  let  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
tlicre  is  reason  to  believe  that  no  agricultural  improvement 
has  hitherto  been  made,  with  more  profitable  results ;  a  tract 
of  country  having  been  thus  raised  from  a  rent  under  L.  200, 
to  pbove  L.  T  200  per  annum. 

It  is  earnestly  requested,  that  Hij/^Mand  proprietors,  more 
especially  those  with  moderate  incomes,  v.ill  make  theni.-xlvcs 
iTiJsters  of  a  plan,  which  experience  has  thus  sanctioned  ;  and 
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6.  The  introduclion  of  the  best  breeds  of  cattle  into  a  dis- 
trict^  according  to  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  are  des* 
tinedy  is  a  most  important  mean  of  improvement,  which  can-* 
not  be  too  anxiously  attended  to.  Several  experiments,  with 
that  view,  have  been  tried  in  Caitli'^ess,  in  the  course  of  this 
season :  among  the  rest,  Col.  Williamson  has  introduced  the 
Argyll  breed,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  will  answer. 
Ptir  Paterson  has  brought  some  oxen  from  Aberdeenshire  for 
ploughing,  and  some  cows  from  Buchan  have  been  sent  north, 
of  a  sort,  considering  their  size,  famous  for  the  quantity  of 
milk  they  produce  *.  It  is  proposed  to  compare  this  breed, 
\vith  the  Ayrshire  Cows,  so  celebrated  for  the  Dairy,  some 
of  which  have  been  brought  by  Mr  Dunlop  to  the  neighbour- 
ing district  of  Strathnaver. 

7.  Improvements  hy  small  Tenants, 

It  is  certainly  desirable,  to  preserve  as  much  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  improvement  of  r.  district,  its  old  inhabitants, 
who  are  attached  to  it  by  many  ties,  and  who  might  not  for 
some  time  feel  themselves  equally  comfortable  in  other  situa- 
tions.    It  is    difficult  however  to  adhere  to  this   principle, 

where 


The  Buchan  Cows  are  not  so  well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
The  best  lort  arc  polled,  generally  of  a  dark  or  brown  colour.    They 
commonly  weigh,  wlien  fattened,  from  17   to   18  stone,  (16  pound 
Dutch  weight  to  the  stone).     They  are  of  so  thriving  a  quality,  that 
they  arc  generally  fat  at  the  end  of  the  Autumn,  ^vithout  much  atten- 
tion having  been  paid  to  their  food,  and  tho'  tleshy,  they  continue  to 
milk  well.     Tho'  their  size  is  small,  they  will  give  from  6  to  8,  and 
even  as  high  as  14.  Scotch  pints  of  milk  per  day,  (equal  to  as  many 
English  quarts.^    They  are  fed  principally  with  Oat  Straw  in  winter, 
which  is  found  greatly  preferable  to  bear  or  barley  straw.     Sometimes 
they  also  get  what  they  call  plotted  hoy^   or   hay  with  boiling  watc* 
tlirowii  on  it.     Some  sea  ware  is  also  given  them,  which   is  very  co- 
ilucite  to  milking  well ;  hut  above  all  they  have  a  practice  in  the  neig 
hourhood   nf   Peterhead,  cf  giving  ihera  gieen  kail  in  April,  which 
jou-n  In  the  *5pring  preceding,  transplanted  in  June  or  July,    stands  t 
Ni'-itcr   senson  better  than  turnip,   and  vegetates  very  strong  in  Api 
5y    adopting  this  plan,  the  dreadful  inteival  for  the  farmer,   betwe 
lie  winter  atjd  summer  feed,    might  in  a  gf'eat  measure  be  filled 
\\  geneial  from  jo  to  12  Scotch  pints  or  English  quarts  of  their  r 
j^'ve  a  pound  of  butter.     They  h:'.vr   made,  near   Peterhead,  bi 
Ik  cheese,  but  it  answers  better  when  the  buttermilk  is  mixed 
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where  the  tenants  are  poor  in  circumstances,  have  little  skill 
in  Agriculture,  and  have  not  even  cattle  or  instruments  of  hus- 
bandrj  calculated  for  carrying  on  any  proper  system  of  culti- 
vation. A  plan  however  has  been  fallen  upon,  which  teiuls  in 
some  measure  to  obviate  these  objections.  Some  small  tenaius 
iiave  been  prevailed  upon  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  a 
•considerable  farmer  in  their  neighbourhood,  by  wliich  he  en- 
gages to  plough  for  them,  the  waste  land  attached  to  their 
farms,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  shillings  per  Scotch  acre,  the  price 
not  to  be  exacted,  until  a  twelve  month  after  the  work  is  ex- 
iccuted,  when  they  will  be  enabled  to  pay  the  expence  from  the 
crops  they  raise.  The  plan  has  been  so  mucli  approved  of, 
that  the  small  tenants  in  one  district,  have  Iiad  about  50  acres 
of'waste  land  ploughed  for  them  on  this  system,  in  the  course 
of  this  season.  Their  own  miserable  cattle  and  instruments  of 
husbandry,  could  never  h?.ve  broken  up  such  a  soil,  but  when 
once  it  is  properly  ploughed,  they  are  able  to  manage  it  toler- 
ably well  by  their  own  exertions  ;  and  in  process  of  time,  they 
will  probably  become  more  opulent,  and  abler  to  do  justice  to 
their  farms. 

8»  Towns  and  Villngcs. 

The  increase  of  towns  and  village?,  is  one  of  tlie  surest 
signs  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country;  and  in  tliis  important  par- 
ticular, the  county  of  Caithness  is  liOt  deficient.  Several  hou- 
ses have  been  built  this  season  in  the  new  town  of  Thurso. 
The  village  of  Castleton,  erected  by  Mr  Trail,  goes  on  prcs- 
perously;  and  vt  is  impossible  to  pass  through  that  thriving 
place,  without  feeling  much  satisfaction,  at  the  industry  that 
seems  to  prevail  there,  and  the  contented  looks,  and  comfort- 
able circumstances  of  the  inhabitants.  A  new  village  cal^d 
Brodies-Town,  from  the  name  of  its  spirited  founder,  is  rising 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  county,  in  a  situation  admirably 
calculated  for  the  herring  fishing.  Some  progress  is  making 
in  the  erection  of  a  village  at  Halkirk,  arid  it  is  expected, 
next  year,  that  the  British  Fishing  Society,  will  make  some 
exertions,  to\yards  establishing  a  fishing  settlement  on  the 
feu  it  has  obtained  from  Sir  Benjamin  Dunbar  in  the  nclr;;ji- 
bourhood  of  Wick. 

9.    Roads  nud  Harbours. 

The  attention  that  has  lately  been  paid  to  the  improvv.- 
ment  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  must  do  infinite  credit 
to  the  legislature  of  this  country^  if  the  measures  they  huw 
chalked  out  are  prosecuted  with  proper  ?.eal  ar.d  energy.  A 
foundation  has  thus  been  laid,  fr.r  a  ucw  sv^tcrr,  not  of  t'oreitn^. 

A    4  LUJ 
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bat  of  domestic  colonization^  which  will  be  found  infiaitelj^ 
preferable  to  the  cultivation  of  distant  settlements.  But  the 
acls  which  were  passed,  granting  certain  sums  for  carrying  on^ 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  and  for  making  roads  and  building^ 
bridges  in  the  northern  counties,  under  tlie  direction  of  Com-* 
missioners  appointed  to  oversee  the  expenditure  of  the  monej^ 
were  enacted  too  late  in  the  season,  to  expect  that  much  could 
be  done  in  carrying  on  such  great  undertakings,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  corre- 
spondence that  has  been  established  between  the  Commission- 
ers, and  the  ireptlemen  of  Caithness,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  consideriible  progress  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  season.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  if  this  district 
were  made  accessible,  and  proper  communications  carried 
through  it,  that  it  would  soon  rival  more  southern  districts  in 
every  species  of  improvement. 

It  is  proper  here  to  add,  that  a  thousand  pounds  have  been 
granted,  from  the  public  funds  of  Scotland,  for  erefting  a  har- 
bour at  Wick;  ^nd  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  that  that 
important  undertaking  will  be  carried  on  with  proper  spirit  in 
the  course  of  next  year.  As  Wick  is  the  true  centre  of  the 
deep  sea  herring  fishery,  the  erection  of  a  harbour  there,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  objects  to  which  the  public 
attention  could  be  directed,  or  in  which  the  public  money  could 
be  employed. 

10.   Miscellaneous  Artichs^ 

T.  Tlie  establishment  of  an  Woollen  INlanufacture,  at  the 
new  vilia^ye  of  Il:ilkirk,  has  taken  place  this  year.  The 
machinery  has  been  already  erected,  and  from  the  prices  which 
Tvir  Walker  the  maimfacturer   has   dumaiuled,  the  farn^ers  in 


superior. 

:.  Tiiis  year  also  a  post  chaise  and  a   pair  of  horses  have 
b'^cn  set  no   by   Mr  Ryi ie,    innkeeper   at   Thurso,  which   is 
likely  to  arijver.      It  is    pi^^igular,     though   there  had  beea 
some  atror.pto  to  keep  post  chai.-%es  at  Inverness,  yet  that  they 
wt»r»  all  '.Mvcn  ud  in  the  year  177^.     Mr  Httles  set  one  up  in 
177  S  i  v.h'ch  was  then  the  only  one  so  far  north.     There  are 
i,ow  r.cven  kei)t  iu  liivrmeis  alone,  one  or   two   at   Tain,  and 
one  nt  Kcsrjcck.    It  is  proposed  to  have,  next  year,  a  dlligeno© 
on    ''"  ^I\:,h]and  rond  i'rom  Perth  to  Inverness,  and  it  is  to  1m, 
hoped  that,  in  due  time,  the  plan  will  be  extei^led  to  Caithnest** 
The  advantages  of  Jiaving  such  modes  of  conveyance  fronfei 
•ne  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  othpr  are  inestimable.  ^ 

3  As 
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5,  Mr  John  Reid  of  Heathfield  near  Thurso,  laid  down  a 
small  field  of  bear  »'hich  he  could  not  get  sown  till  the  24th 
of  June  last:  it  was  cut  down  on  the  24th  October,  and  pro- 

■  duced  upwards  of  ten  returns  of  good  merchantable  gf  ain.  It 
would  probably  have  produced  two  or  three  seeds  more,  had 
it  been  sown  earlier;  but  this  experiment  tends  to  prove,  that 
in  very  unfavourable  seasons,  a  crop  of  bear  maj  be  laid  down 
much  later  than  is  commonly  imagined,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  a  handsome  return. 

i  4.  A  Limework  is  intended  to  be  carried  on  on  the  estate  of 
Major  Innes  of  Sandside,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  a  source  of 
j     great  improvement  to  all  that  neighbourhood. 

'  Conclusion* 

Some  pi  ei"  iices'  it  is  said,  ^v?.  urertained  against  the  publica- 
tion of  s  ich  accoui.ts  of  lo*.  a  Aiuprovements,  as  if  they  origi- 
nated from  other  nirrivci,  ti'aa  a  sincere  and  ardent  \^ish  to 
promote  the  prosperity  and  int'jrests-of  the  country.  But  how 
could  it  otherwise  b«  known  by  the  public,  what  is  doing  in 
so  remote  a  district  as  Caithness,  which  is  so  seldom  visited 
by  strangers  ?  and  can  it  be  questioned,  whether  these  hints 
may  not  in  various  respects  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  other 
counties  ?  Is  it  of  no  consequence  that  the  success  of  the  Che- 
viot breed  of  sheep,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  should 
be  spread  over  all  the  Highland  districts,  and  the  way  point- 
ed out,  by  which  the  rent  and  value  of  that  exteasive 
tract  of  country,  may  in  many  cases  be  increased  six-fold  ?  Is 
it  nothing  to  have  facts  authentically  published,  regarding  the 
various  modes  of  improving  waste  lands,  by  some  of  which,  the 
cxpence  of  the  improvement  is  repaid  by  the  first  crop  that 
the  ground  produces  ?  And  is  no  benefit  to  be  derived,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  success  attending  the  introduction  of  new 
breeds  of  cattle,  new  sorts  of  grain,  new  kinds  of  grass,  &c.? 
Above  all,  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  country  at  large  is  inter- 
ested, when  new  towns  and  villaircs  are  erected,  and  new  manufac- 

»  O  ' 

tures  and  other  improvements  successfully  carried  on?  Instead 
therefore  of  objectinir  to  the  publication  of  such  accounts  as 
unnecessary,  which  ir.  all  that  cm  be  urged,  for  it  is  impossible 
that  any  dctrimciit  can  arise  from  them,  it  would  be  mucli 
better  tor  public  spirited  individuals,  to  promote,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan,  in  all  the  various  districts 
in  the  kingdom  ;  in  order  that  experiments  happily  adopted  in 
one  county,  may  prove  the  source  of  similar  improvements  in 
other  places. 

Edinburgh  J  t^th  Nov*  1803,  Appendix 
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Among  the  numerous  commons  in  the  county  of  Cai 
the  most  extensive  and  v.iluable  is  known  uiidcr  various 
as  the  Hill  of  Forse,  of  Scrabstcr,  &c.  and  in  all  it  is  s 
ed  that  this  tract  contains  about  8cco  acres,  mostlj 
ground,  j^id  capable  ot  cultivation.  Tlie  necessary  stc] 
been  tak.ex'J^  far  having  this  common  divided  by  act  of 
ment ;  and  a  plan  has  been  formed,  connected  the 
which  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  every  friend  tq 
provement.  It  is  founded  on  certain  resolutions  ado] 
the  magistrates,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  1 
of  whidi  the  Ibllpwing  is  a  copy : 

At   a  meeting   of  the   Magistrates   and   Fcuers 
town  of  Thurso,   assembled  to  take   into   considerat 
propriety  of  applying  to  parliament  for  a  division  oi 
commons  called  the  Hills  of  Forse,   Scrabster,   Aust, 
Ormly,  Thurso,  Pennyland,  Holburnhead,  and   JUims, 
the  mosses^  muirs,  and  other  waste  lands   coiinccted 
with, 

TJie  following  Resolutions  were  adopted. 

I.  That  it  appears  to  this  meeting,  in  many  respects,  ex 
Ij  material,  that  such  extensive  commons,  containing 
supposed,  aboi;it  8ooo  acres  of  land,  by  far  the  | 
part  of  which  is  capable  of  improvement,  should  beb 
into  cultivation  as  speedily  as  possible. 

il.  That  it  is  peculiarly  desirable  to  bring  forward  such 
at  the  prcst^nt  time,  as  the  division  of  so  extensive 
may  furnish  the  means  of  occupation  and  subsistei 
numbers  of  persons  in  the  Northern  dibtricts  of  the 
lands,  who  may  otIu'rvvi.sc  be  re  J  need  to  the  most  po 
distress,  in  consequence  of  their  plans  of  emigration  1 
been  checked  by  legislative  provisions,  and  no  means  <; 
sistcnce  having  been  pointed  out  to  them. 

in.  That  in  tlic  conrse  of  the  division,  a  portion  of 
commons  will  belong  to  the  crown,  as  proprietor  i 
lands  of  Scrabstcr,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  froi 
great  attention  p^ld  by  his  majesty's  government 
situation  of  tlie  Ilighlandcry:,  that  these  allotments  of 
lr.nds,  may  be  appropriated  by  the  crown  for  so  beiiel 
purpose  as  tliat  of  forming  new  settlements   for  nati^ 

'  the  Highlands  5  and  it  being  also  probable,  that  gover 
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may  be  desirous  of  making  such  settlements  on  a  large 
and  liberal  scale,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  dispose  the 
allotment  of  the  waste  lands  that  tnay  belong  to  tlie  towa  of 
Thurso  (exclusive  of  the  mosses)  to  the  crown,  at  anj  fan- 
price  that  may  be  fixed  upon  by  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  act  ;  and  that  the  price  received  for  the  saiT>e,  shall 
be  employed  in  paving  the  streets,  impreviiig  the  harbour, 
and  carrying  on  other  public  works,  llie  most  likely  to  be 
advaistageous  both  to  the  town  and  neighbourliooil. 

IV.  That  were  this  plan  carried  into  txecut^on,  three  objects 
of  great  public  importance  would  at  once  be  accomplished  ; 
for  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  iniproveracnt 
of  a  town,  situated  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  it 
would  be  the  means  of  speedily  bringing  into  cultivation  afi 
extensive  tract  of  valuable  land,  now  lying  totally  useless  j 
and  the  hope  of  such  a  settlement  would  cheer  the  heart 
of  many  as  brave  and  worthy  subjects  as  any  in  his  IVIajes- 
ty*8  dominions,  whose  prospects  at  this  time  are  truly  deplo- 
rable. 

V,  That  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions,  together  with  the  sketch 
of  a  plan  for  making  a  royal  colony  at  Scrabster,  be  trans- 
mitted to  his  Majesty's  ministers,  to  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  act  of  parliament  for  carrying  on  the  roads  and 
bridges  throughout  the  Highlands,  to  the  barons  of  his  Ma- 
jesty^s exchequer,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  crown  in  Scotland. 


Sketch  of  a  plan  for  establishing  a  Royal  Colony  at  Scrabster, 
in  the  county  of  Caithness,  on  a  tract  of  Common,  whicli 
will  be  allotted  to  the  Crown,  together  with  some  waste 
lands  to  be  purchased  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Let  us  suppose  that  3000  acres  in  all  arc  employed  in  ma- 
king the  intended  settlement,  of  which  one  half  belong j  to  the 
crown,  and  the  other  half  must  be  purchased. 

It  is  proposed,  on  part  of  the  land,  near  the  bum,  or  water 
of  Scrabstcr,  to  erect  a  villa<:e  for  labouring  people,  and  to  di- 
vide the  remainder  into  small  farms. 

The  ^nllage  to  consist  of  a  hundred  houses,  each  house  to 
We,  at  an  average,  3  acres  of  land  attaclied  to  it,  which 
^ouH  enable  each  settler  to  keep  a  cow,  (of  the  breed  of  that 
country),  summer  and  winter.  It  Is  supposed  thnt  this  quanti- 
ty of  land,  namely  3  acres,  might  be  cultivated  by  means  of 
that  excellent  instrument  the  CcLScrou^??,  (a  kind  of  foot 
plough)  which  the  Highlanders  c;in  munngc  witli  ir.tr.t:  dexte- 
rity, and  which  is  too  little  known. 

As 
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As  the  pl^ce  is  entirely  a  new  settlement,  and* 'the 
with  their  families,  must  in  general  come  from  a  ooo 
distance,  thej  will  require  at  least  lol.  for  each  fami 
sist  them  in  building  a  house,  inclosing  their  land, 
thej  would  be  able  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  los.  per  anni 
the  first  seven  years,  by  which  the  public  would  be  a 
demnified  for  all  the  expence  which  they  occasioaed 
process  of  time,  that  rent  might  be  increased. 

As  to  the  small  farms,  it  is  proposed,  that  they  sfa 
sist  of  10  acres  each,  one  acre  for  the  hou^e  and  gai 
the  other  nine  to  be  divided  into  three  portions  for  a 
of  grain,  grass,  and  green  crops.  These  small  farme 
be  possessed  of  some  property  of  their  own,  tho'  at- 
time,  might  require,  perliaps,  20I.  each,  to  assist  thcii 
ing  seed,  working  cattle,  &.c.  but  they  would  also  b 
pay  at  the  rate  of  los.  per  acre  after  the  first  seven  y 
their  rent  might  afterv/ards  be  increased. 

It  is  supposed,  that  to  the  amount  of  2,500  acres  1 
divided  in  this  way  into  250  farms,  this,  with  100  sc 
the  village,  would  make  350  families  ;  w'liich,  at  sij 
mily,  for  their  children  are  very  numerous,  (more  e 
since  inoculation  has  been  introduced)  would  mal 
2100  souls. 

The  expence  attending  the  proposed  colony,  would  1 
lows  : 

1,  Value  of  1500  acres,  to  be  purchased  at  4I.  per  acn 
(the  remaining  1 500  being  the  property  of  the  crown' 

2.  Expence  of  surveying,  allotting  and  dividing  the  sax 

3,  Allowance  to  ico  village  settlers,  lol.  each 

4.  Allowance  to  250  small  famers,  20I.  each 


At  the  end  of  7  years,  the  settlement  would  produc 
rate  of  ics.  per  acre,  1 500  1,  per  annum,  with  the  pro 
a  considerable  increase. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  settlement  is  situated 
from  the  sea,  in  a  bay,  well  calculated  for  carrying  qr 
and  other  fisheries,  in  whicli  the  people  would  part^ 
themselves  ;   so  that  tliis  colony  would  prove  a  valij 
3ery  for  seamen,  bciiidcs  beliifr  in  other  respects  so 

Let  this  plan  be  compared  with  any  scheme  of  i 
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azation,  and  it  wiU  not  be  difficult  to  decide  which  is  entitled 
to  a  preferment  *. 
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**"■      Besides  those  permanent  improvements  of  extensive  outlay, 
and  of  distant  return,  (generally  considered  as  exclusivelj  be- 
7  longing  to  the  department  of  perpetual  landed  proprietors) 
^  which  Mr  Findlater  has  specified  in  his  survey  of  our  country, 
'  T-  as  performed  at  their  own  expence,  by  tenants  upon  the  estate 
^"1  of  Neidpath,  upon  the  security  of  leases  of  57  years  ;  whose 
Tf  ^g^^  o^  endurance  secures  to  their  possessor  an  absolute  right 
•J;  of  free  transmission,  and  alienation,  so  encouraging  to  the  fix- 
'I.   ing  of  his  own  capital  in  the  soil,  and  so  favourable  to  the  pro- 
ving of  credit  for  other  capitals  to  be  launched  out  in  the  same 
.      enterprize.     Besides  the  improvements  of  this  description,  so 
.,     executed,  in  building,  planting,  and  stone  dyke  enclosure,  im- 
provements, of  mere  surface  culture,  have  been  going  on  in 
pretty  rapid  progression,   upon  the  security  of  leases  of  the 
i;    ordinary  endurance  of  19,  20,  and  25  years. 

In  the  latter  description  of  improvements,  probably  the  pa- 
rish of  Fddlestone,  of  whose  Farmers  Club  you  have  made  ho- 
nourable mention  in  your  last,  may  be  considered  as  being  a- 
roong  the  foremost ;  and  that,  in  consideration,  not  only  ot  the 
universality  (with  trifling  exceptions)  of  the  adoption  of  the 
improved  husbandry  in  every  farm,  but  also,  as  to  the  exten-^ 
lion  given  to  it,  in  several  particular  forms.  Not  only  are  the 
croft  lands  (or  those  destined  for  continued  tillage)  reduced  to 
such  regular  rotation,  that,  at  a  glance  over  the  fields,  you 
can  pronounce  what  had  been  the  former  crop  upon  each,  and 
what  will  be  the  next  succeeding  one  :  but,  in  various  instan- 
ces, the  hand  of  culture  has  been  extended  to  the  hills  of  low- 
er elevation  ;  destined  for  perpetual  pasture,  as  unfit,  from  po- 
verty of  soil,  to  make  any  adequate  return  for  the  expence  of 
continued  tillage.  These  (in  their  natural  state,  covered  with 
a  coat  of  short  stubby  heath,  and  almost  of  no  value  whatsoe- 
ver) have  been  fallowed,  limed,  and  (where  compost  and  dun^ 
was  attainable)  sown  in  turnips,  which  v/cre  eaten  upon  the 

•  ground. 


•  If  khc  Crmm  Would  give  np  its  slinnr'of  the  <rin^hion,  (from  \vhicH 
al'|lrefcnt  it  cIcHvci  no  benefit)  a  cohipany  might  pfobably  be   rrcc^cd* 
to  carry  fo  ufeful  a  plan  into  execution,  at  its  o^vn  ri>k  and  ':::j /.iice. 
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ground,  and  afterwards  sown  with  suitable  grvscs,  t 
in  permanent  pasture.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  thcM 
"undertakings,  set  on  foot  within  these  half  dozen  of  ▼« 
properly  reward  thsir  authors. 

The  turnip  and  sown  grass  husbandry,  might  have 
rear  its  head  among  some  of  the  tenantry  in  this  pa: 
bably  twenty  years  ago  ;  its  so  universal  prevalence  < 
dated  back  for  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  the  cr 
upon  the  hills  being  of  still  later  date.  When  tumipt 
gan  to  prevail,  they  were  singled  in  the  drill  by  i 
and  expensive  operation  of  cautious  hand  weec&nc 
;U1  the  young  people  of  the  parish  are  accustomed 
^/d?  (in  English,  Jt"^  out')  with  speed  and  dexterity, from 
their  arms  are  sufficiently  strong  to  manage  the  hand  '. 
the  similar  former  slow  operation  of  hand  weeding,  the 
the  intervals,  often  got  a  head  before  the  singling  wa«  co 
and  the  only  instrument  and  operation  used  to  humb 
was  the  paring  of  the  ridges  by  the  plough,  which  exj 
narrowed  driU  to  drought ;  and  if  you  went  near  enouj 
the  weeds  closs  from  the  plants,  endangered  the  ov 
them,  together  with  the  earth  they  stood  upon,  or  tl 
whelming  of  thena  by  the  mouldering  earth  spewing  o 
left  hand  of  the  plough  ;  now,  the  intervals  are  neatlj 
of  weeds  by  a  horse  hoe,  with  a  thin  triangular  sock 
the  weeds  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  with  t\ 
ters,  or  shaving  irons,  converging  below,  and  divergin 
with  a  regulator  to  straiten  or  widen  them  to  any  d 
of  interval,  which  shaves  off  the  weeds,  withour  takin 
most  any  earth  from  the  sides  of  the  two  drills,  betwi: 
it  is  drawn  along. 

Having  taken  this  special  notice  of  Eddlentone,  to  w 
have  already  attracted  public  attention  in  your  last,  I 
observe  a  few  things  in  regard  to  Tweedale  husbandi 
neral.™ Be  it  known,  then,  to  you  and  your  readers, 
progression  of  the  improved  husbandry,  must  soon  h 
great  change  in  the  arrangement  of  Tweedale  farming  c 
While  less  prevalent,  the  hay  crop  was  ever  considei 
marketable  part  of  the  farmer's  produce,  and  there  w 
cient  demand  for  the  whole  :  the  market,  however,  stu 
overstocked  ;  the  annual  produce  exceeds  the  annusd  c 
and  probably  the  farmer  must  betake  himself  to  the  \ 
ing  of  this  article  in  the  house  by  bullocks  ;  or,  to  d 
ing  it  by  sheep,  from  the  starting,  without  cuttinr  j 
after  the  manner  of  East  Lothian.  A  considerable  pB 
year's  crop  is  winter  stacked  for  want  of  dexaniiM 
farmers  have  upon  hand  the  crops  of  both  this  HMII 
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baTing  little  prospect  of  getting  clean  handed  by  sale,  unless 
bj  dcnuand  for  the  store  sheep,  if  the  winter  proves  severe, 
or  bj  the  emigration  of  your  Lothian  cattle  as  boarders^ 
when  an  enemj  shall  appear  upon  your  coasts. 

Mr  Findlater,  our  county  reporter,  has  observed,  in  his  sur- 
vey, *  That  improved  husbandry,  from  its  superior  produce^ 

*  enables  higher  rents  to  be  oiVered  ;  and  that  higher  rents  thus 

*  necessarily  given,  enforce  the  adoption  of  improved  husband- 

*  ry,  without  whose  superior  produce  they  could  not  be  paid.' 
Wc  have,  of  late,  experienced  a  little  of  the  truth  of  this  max- 
im ;  very  high  rents,  indeed,  (to  very  near  the  tripling  of  the 
former)  have  lately  been  given  for  Tweedale  sheep  farms,  up- 
fm  the  speculation  of  the  superior  product  to  be  raised  from 
the  fine  wooled  cheviot,  compared  with  the  accustomed  coarse 
wooled,  black  faced,  homed  breed  of  sheep  ;  this  will  certain- 
ly enforce  the  adoption  of  the  same  speculatioriy  as  the  former 
mode  of  practice  v/ill  not  yield  produce  to  ansvver  the  rent :  I 
say,  sptcuuitiofiy  as  the  price  of  the  fine  wooled  has  not  yet 
come  to  its  level;  nor  will  it,  till  the  rage  of  speculation  for 
this  mode  of  stocking  shall  have  been  sail sij.d, by  full  plenish- 
ing among  such  as  are  now  in  qucct  of  tliciu,  and  are  willing  to 
give  for  them,  ^ pretium  afflctionis. 

The  Swedish  turnip  's  more  andmocc  in  request  among  far- 
mers, particularly  in  Ncwlands  parish,  where  they  have  been 
pretty  much  extended  within  three  or  four  years  ;  in  some  pa- 
rishes they  are  not  yet  known  :  They  will  never  be  depended 
upon  for  the  chief  part  of  the  crop,  and  will  only  be  sown  in 
general  practice,  to  the  extent  of  corps  dc  reserve  for  spring  ; 
for  they  grow  not  seemingly  to  the  same  weight  of  crop  j  they 
require  also  earlier  sowing  ;  consequently,  like  potatoes,,  con- 
stitute a  prop  less  favourable  to  thorough  cleaning  of  the  land  ; 
thev  require,  besides,,  land  more  rich  by  nature  and  by  art. 

llic  winter  storing  of  turnips  of  the  common  kind,  is  be- 
coming yearly  more  prevalent ;  piled  up  in  long  narrow  ridges, 
on  the  surface,  perhaps  8  feet  wide  at  base,  and  contracted  like 
a  wedge,  and  thatched  to  the  ground  with  divot,  straw,  or  rash- 
es. This  mode  of  improvement  came  to  us  from  the  west,  % 
few  years  ago  :  even  if  the  bulbs  only  are  preserved,,  and  the 
shaws  lost,  it  is  a  greM  saving,  as  in  two  years  out  of  three,. 
all  our  turnips  upon  the  ground  at  Christmas,  arc  entirely  lost 
by  the  frost.  Turnips  stored  as  above  by  Hallow-day,  are  per- 
fectly good  at  April.  The  shawo  immediately  ploughed  in,  are 
found  considerably  nourishing. 

A  gentleman  farmer  in  Tweedale  (who  unites  the  assidui- 
ty of  the  Practical  Farmer,  to  the  superior  information  of  the 
of  letters^  to  .the  discharge  of  the  public  duty  pfl  a  rcsi* 

dent 
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dent  landed  propnetor,  and  to  the  gratuitous  practice  of  Ym  - 
riginal  medical  profession  among  his  friends^  and  the  poor  in  t^ 
neighbourhood^  has,  of  late,  constructed  covered  sewers,  insL^ 
the  wall  (to  prevent  admixture  of  rain)  of  all  his  cattle  fam 
offices,  with  iron  borders,  to  admit  only  the  urine  ;  these  all  ter- 
minate in  one  common  reservoir,  also  under  cover,  in  one  ol 
The  feeding  byres,  constructed  of  free  stone,  and  covered  by  a 
Hailes  flag,  which  can  be  raised  by  a  ring,  when  necessary,  to 
clean  the  reservoir  ;  in  the  reservoir  is  a  pump.  Perfect  com- 
mand being  thus  obtained  of  the  urine  in  a  pure,  unmixed 
state,  I  hope  the  public  shall  in  due  time  be  favoured  by  him, 
til  rough  means  of  your  publication,  with  his  agricultural  re- 
sults from  the  various  applications  of  that  hitherto  too  much 
neglected  mean  of  improvement.  He  knows  well  how  to  con- 
duct an  agricultural  experiment  with  accuracy ;  and  to  dra\i 
from  Tiis  inferences,  with  equal  sagacity,  I  am  yours,  &c. 
Nov.  i8.  1803. 

ji  Member  of  Eddies  tone  Farmer^  s  Club, 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.' 

On  Drilling  of  Corn,  \Sc, 

Sir, 

The  drilling  of  corn  is  making  rapid  progress  in  Berwick- 
5)hire,  and  on  the  other  side  of  Tweed,  and  I  hear  no  complaints 
of  want  of  success.  I  do  hear  many  complaints  against  drill- 
ing  machines,  from  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  in  a  streight 
direction,  running  the  drills  into  each  other  in  some  places,  anc 
leaving  corresponding  wide  gaps  in  others  ;  and  from  the  dif- 
liculty  of  keeping  all  the  hoppers  equally  right,  one  or  more 
often  clioaking,  and  consequently  bilking  so  much  land  of  it* 
seed.  My  drilling  is  performed  with  perfect  regularity  anc 
precision,  by  a  small  double-mould  board  plough,  going  back- 
wards and  forwards,  exactly  as  if  drilling  up  the  land  for  tur- 
nips, only  narrower,  about  1 2  inches,  and  followed,  or  rathei 
preceded  by  a  drill  barrow,  for  which  F  have  groved  nuts  oi 
dillercnt  powers  of  delivery,  for  diilerent  grains. 

1  say  the  barrow  precedes  the  plough  ;  having  drawn  one  hol- 
low drill  with  tlie  plough,  the  barrow  enters  where  thcplougl: 
comes  out,  and  goes  on  to  the  end  of  that  drill,  being  lifted  oui 
till  the  plough  comes  again  to  turn.  The  plough  follows  tc 
make  the  second  hollow  drill,  in  doing  which,  the  seed  in  th< 
iirst  is  Ughtly,  but  completely  covered.  When  the  field  is  drill. 

Ci 
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led  outy  the  harrow^  followed  bj  a  heavy  roller^  makes  all 
cmooth.  In  mj  dry  laiid^  I  generally  sow  all  level,  without 
water-furrows  \  and  with  my  plough  and  harrow,  am  rather 
It  a  loss  for  watcr-furrowiag^  which  some  of.  my  land  certain* 
ly  requires k 

I  have  seen,  however^  what  appears  to  me  a  better  plan, 
and  completely  calculated  to  obviate  that  difEculty  )    and  I 
think  the  implement  is  mentioned  in  the  Survey  of  Mid  Lo- 
thian.    A  common  plough  has  a  drill-barrow  attached   to  it, 
susceptible  of  being  easily  made  to  deliver  its  seed,  or  with- 
hold  it^  at  pleasure.     In  this  way  the  land  may  be  gathered^ 
and  the  seed  sown  under  furrow,  with,  the  utmost  regularity^ 
tnd  the  water-furrows  formed*     After  harrowing,  these  can 
be  opened  up  in  the  usual  way^  and  the  land  finished  with  the. 
roller^  or  not^  as  may  be  judged  best,  according  to  circum- 
stances.    On  my  land,  I  prefer  rolling  heavily^  as   it  is  very 
dry*     Indeed,  but  for  that^  I  should  have  been  extremely  ill 
off  this  season  for  straw,  as  it  enabled  me  to  mow  my  whole 
crop* 

The  same  extensive  culture  of  whdat  takes  place  here,  and 
probably  for  the  same  reason,  as  in  other  places,  the  unsale- 
able nature  of  barley.  I  shall  not  be  rash,  in  blindly  imita- 
ting the  example ;  for,  though  I  have  been  very  delicate  in 
takmg  wheat.  I  cannot  much  boast  of  my  success  in  any.  of 
my  trials.  ,  My  land  seems  to  want  sufficient  ftrength  for 
maturating  that  grain.  I  enter  into  no  theoretic  reason- 
ings, on  the  different  natures  of  wheats  barley^  and  oats  ;  but 
such  seems  to  me  a  fair  statement  of  the  fact>  that  wheat  re- 
quires a  certain  degree,  at  least,  of  clay  in  the  sdil^  all  other 
circumstances  being  equaL 

Turnips  are  lettmg  at  a  high. pride  in  this  county.  Mine, 
which  were  but  a  middling  cropi  are  let  at  L.  6  the  English 
acre  j  though^  in  a  good  turnip  year,  they  wOuld  not  have 
brought  L.  2,  10  s.  None  of  ihem  fiiiled  ;  but  they  gave  over 
growing  a  great  while,  during  the  long  drought,  and  threat- 
ened to  die  altogether,  as  their  leaves  were  generally  withered,' 
all  but  the  crown,  and  there  became  discoloured. 

I  hear  universal  complaints  against  ruta-baga,  from  its  un- 
certainty ofgrowth.  I  sowed  about  two  acres  in  the  middle- 
of  May.  They  all  grew*  but  the  crop  is  very  inferior  to  a 
good  crop  of  turnips  ;  I  dare  say  not  a  quarter  of  the  weight. 
This  having  been  a  very  unfavourable  year,  I  shall  not  yet 
4eaist  from  having  two  acres  or  so  of  my  tuniip-fallow  annu- 
ally in  ruta-baga,  till  experience  determines  positively,  v/he- 
thcr  to  extend  its  culture,  or  to  give  it  up  altogether.  The 
CiA^>^^c  of^  ruta-baga  would  certainly  b»  most  convenient,  if 
irot.  V.  NO.  XTii.  B  ai 
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•a  tolerable  crop  could  be  depended  upon,  as  begin^&g 
the  tedious  business  of  turnip-sowing,  and  lasting  loll 
spring  food,  which  are  important  considerations. 

Tn  the  turnip  fields  of  some  of  my  Tieighbours,  I  ai 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  small  paterpilla 
summer;  but  as  they  were  not  extremely  numerous,  a 
iiot  attack  till  the  plants  were  a  good  deal  advanced,  ti 
jjaid  not  to  have  done  much  damage.  On  my  ruta-bag 
served  several  plants  infested  with  the  large  comnloii 
pillar,  which  we  call  Usually  the  kail-worm,  from  "W 
believe  the  v/hite  butterfly  proceeds.  Thej"  were  s 
liowever,  as  to  do  little  harm  ;  and  I  could  not  discoi 
of  them  upon  the  common  turnip.  I  am  no  botanist 
believe  the  tuniip  and  mta-baga  are  decidedly*  of  i 
ijenera  or  families  of  plants  ;  the  ruta-baga  being  moi 
to  cole  wort  and  rape,  and  the  turnip  to  mustard, 
this  subject,  1  must  request  the  information  of  some  < 
botannical  correspondents. 

I  tried  this  year  a  species  of  JIasting  pea,  but  for 
have  no  name.  It  is  of  a  dun  yellow  colour^  much 
and  a  great  deal  earlier  than  the  Scotch  hot-seed  pea. 
can  distinctly  ascertain,  having  had  both  in  the  san 
and  my  yellows  were  ripe  above  14  days  sooner  than 
thdrs,  sown  exactly  in  succession.  The  Scotch  gave 
double  the  quantity  of  straw  or  palm  ;  but  nothing  cc 
ceed  the  apparent  productiveness  of  the  yellow  spoti 
in  com. 

I  am  most  decidedly  convinced  of  the  advantage  of 
peas.  The  field  above  mentioned  was  drilled  at  tW' 
chcs  distance,  except  the  head-lands,  and  a  few  i 
short  but:.,  which  were  broadcast.  The  drilled  par 
hotid,  was  clean,  like  a  garden,  and  completely  cove: 
crop  ;  insomuch  tnat,  when  the  plants  gtew  heavy, 
over,  not  an  inch  of  land  was  any  where  visible.  Th 
cast  head  lands  and  buts  showed  only  a  few  stragglinj 
choaked  up  in  an  infinity  of  weeds,  of  every 
and  I  am  sure,  if  gathered  separately,  would  not  neai 
produced  the  ijced  given  to  their  part  of  the  land.  I  fl 
cidcdly  confirmed,  by  experience,  in  the  great  super 
drilled  beans  oyer  broad-cast ;  and  have  not  so\vn  at 
latter  way  for  several  years.  Next  year  I  mean  toV 
tares.  "^ 

Nothing  farther  relative  to  husbandry  occurs  tcTfriJIl 
sent,  except  what  I  think  a  very  great  improvemeiil ' 
thrashing  machine, — working  both  the  rakes  hj  % 
wheels,  instead  of  the  old  way,  by  belts.     I  was 
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nate  as  to  get  a  bad  machine,  six  years  ago,  which  went  on 
progrefisivelj^  from  middling  to  bad  and  worse,  till  at  length 
it  failed  so  much,  that  I  have  got  a  new  one  entirelj.  In  tlie 
old,  where  the  rakes  were  driven  by  belts,  if  the  straw  hap- 
pened to  be  rank,  I  was  obliged  to  post  a  person  at  the  rakes 
continually,  to  help  them  forward,  when  choaked.  I  need 
not  say  that  a  proper  train  of  wheels  obviates  this,  with  ab- 
solute certainty.  The  fanners  do  not  need  this  precaution,  as 
not  liable  to  the  same  cause  of  checking  their  motion,  and  be- 
ing infinitely  lighter  to  drive.  Besides,  their  distance  would 
render  a  wheel-train  cumbersome  and  inconvenient,  as  well  as 
a  great  additional  expence. 

In  horse- wheels  there  are  two  modes  of  draught.  By  traces, 
from  low  starts  ;  and-  by  the  shoulders,  from  starts  placed 
high  above  tJie  horses.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  mathe- 
matical reasoning  on  the  subject,  leaving  that  to  others  more 
competent.  But  it  may  be  incontestibly  demonstrated,  that 
on  a  start  of  13  feet  long,  the  horse  which  draws  by  traces, 
operates  with  a  lever,  at  least  three  feet  shorter,  in  effective 
strength,  than  when  fixed  to  perpendicular  limbers,  on  each 
side  of  his  shoulders*  Hence,  the  power  of  four  horses  in  the 
one  way,  barely  exceeds  the  power  of  three  horses  in  the  o- 
fher,  by  about  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  power  of  one  horse  : 
Or,  in  other  words,  tliree  horses,  drawing  by  the  short 
chains  at  the  high  starts,  are  almost  equal,  in  power,  to  four 
horses  drawing  by  long  traces,  at  the  low  starts  ;  every  otlu  r 
circumstance  being  equal.  In  my  new  mpchine,  having  that 
improved  method  of  draught,  my  four  horses  work  a  vast  deal 
easier  than  in  the  old  one,  which  was  drawn  by  traces  ;  al- 
though the  feeding  rollers  in  the  new  machine  are  completely 
a  foot  longer  than  those  of  the  old,  and  it  consequently  does 
so  much  proportionally  more  work  in  the  same  time. 

Another  very  important  consequence  attending  this  superior 
mode  of  yoking  the  horses,  is,  that  it  admits  of  breachings,  by 
which  the  michine  is  instantly  stopped  with  the  utmost  rea- 
diness, whenever  that  is  required.  Whereas,  in  the  old  way, 
by  traces,  it  required  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble,  to  get 
the  machine  stopped. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  wherever  water  can  be  had 
conveniently,  and  not  at  too  great  expence,  it  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical, and  most  effectual  power  for  working  a  thrashiiii:^  ma- 
chine. Where  that  can  not  be  had,  a  wind-mill  is  certain ly 
the  next  best  way,  especially  if  tlie  farm  be  of  sullicicnt  ex- 
tent to  warrant  its  expence.  But,  even  in  such  case.>,  it  is 
highly  proper,  and  even  necessary,  to  have  a  hors^-whecl, 
to  supply  fodder  and  litter,  in  times  of  long  continued  c  alui 
weather.  B  2  R.  r.  r. 
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to  the  cokducror  of  the  farmer^s  magazl! 

Sir, 

I  coNGEivi:  it  IS  not  inconsistent  with  the  pt 
your  useful  publication,  to  enquire  into  the  legal  j 
made  in  this  cbuntrj  for  maintaining    the  poor ;  tlie 
Its  manageoKint  and  application ;  the  effect  of  both 
national  character,  axld  the  consequences  thereof  to  pr 
and  possessors  of  land* 

That  the  poor^  the  aged,  the  infirm  and  destitute, 

be  relieved  and  supported  by  the  community  to  wh 

belong,-  is   a  principal   inculcated  by  the  laws  of  na 

revelation,    and   generally  enjoined    by    the    statui 

every  well  regulated  society.  The  great  object  to  be 

to,  in  the  exercise  of  this  virtuous  principle,  is,  to 

i)roper  line  of  distinction  betwixt  callous'  '»?t'  of  hea 

difference  about  the  concerns  of  the  poor  '^jn  the  oi 

and  the  making  such  liberal  provisions  for  their  su] 

the  other),  as  to  hold  out  a  temptation  to  want  of 

and  economy,  by  encouraging  sloth  and  idleness,  whi< 

fail  to  produce  profligacy  of  manners  j  and  these  in  t! 

by  creating  want,  are  certain  of  resolving  into  abjc 

ness  of  spirit,  and  dependence  upon  others  5   wliic 

thinrrs,  tend  most  to  dei»"rade  the  character,  and  lei 

very  evil  which  the  public  provisions  for  the  poor  v 

to  correct. 

Th'jse  positions  cannot  be  better  illustrated,  than  ' 
poslte  effects  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  poor- 
thcir  management,  in  the  two  divisions  of  this  islan 
There  is  no  country  where  greater  liberality  is  dis 
all  ranks  of  people  than  in  Scotland  ;  where  the  poo 
A  i(!ed  for  at  less  expence  ;  and  where  greater  sobrie 
cciicy  prevails  among  that  dejcription  of  people,  ar 
lliat  modesty  and  Immility,  becoming  their  situation 
as  in  Knglaud,  the  provision  for  tlie  poor  is  most  e 
The  burden  is  becoming  every  day  more  intolerable. 
imdoubteOly,  at  no  distant  period,  rouze  the  atte 
call  forth  the  vigorous  interference  of  the  legi:,latur« 
dy  a  growing  evil,  which  threatens  to  overvvhelm 
try.  Besides  the  immensity  of  the  sums  allotte 
poor,  to  the  amount  (it  is  believed)  of  several  millic 
n  is  iirurce  to  be  supposed  that  rliey  will,  in  e\'ep 
be  managed  with  tlie  moit  perfect  economy.  But  ^ 
TUtional  view,  is  the  worst  of  all ;  this  liberal  provis 
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was  meant  for  good,  is  productive  of  the  very  worst  of  evils 
to  the  poor  themselves.  Persons  of  that  description,  know- 
ing that  the  laws  of  the  country  have  made  ample  provi.ion 
for  them,  when  reduced  by  sickness,  misfortunes,  or  arrived 
at  old  age,  never  study  to  -exert  themselves  to  sr.ve  a  small 
pittaoce  of  their  earnings^  to  support  them  in  these  times  of 
unavoidable  distress,  but  squander  (in  riot  and  drunkenness) 
every  sixpence  that  is  not  absolute! v^  requisito  forbore  neces- 
saries. It  IS  said  to  be  no  uncommon  things  i-i  many  towns 
in  England,  for  tradesmen,  -after  thev  have  exceeded  their 
week's  earnings  in  a  taver;i  bill,  to  leave  their  best  suit  oi 
clothes  in  the  hands  of  the  'landlord,  as  a  security  for  their 
debt,  till  the  next  meeting  ;' and  which  they  never  study  to 
redeem,  but  keep  them  as  a  pernianent  fund  of  credit.  The 
obvious  consequence,  therefore,  of  too  liberal  a  provision  for 
the  poor,  must  be  to  increase  their  number  ;  and  by  holding 
out  a  temptation  to  the  iltglect  of  economy,  indirectly  to 
corrupt  their  morals,  by  encouraging  luxury,  profligacy,  and 
every  species  of  low  debauchery. 

In  Scotland,  except  in  towns,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
there  is  no  provision  at  all  for  the  poor ;  and  yet  there  are  few 
or  no  countries  where  they  are  less  numerous,  and  more  hu* 
inanely  atteaded  to.  The  general  views  of  the  Scottish  le- 
);i Mature,  respecting  the  poor,  were  most  just  and  laudible. 
llicir  aim  was  to  guard,  as  far  as  human  foresight  and  pru- 
dence could  do,  against  idleness  and  profligacy j,  as  being  the 
inimcdiate  harbingers  of  poverty,  distress^  lind  degradation. 
They  took  care  to  make  provision  for  the  poor,  but  it  was 
•nly  for  the  sober  and  industrious  poor  ;  while  they  threaten- 
ed, with  their  utmost  vengeance,  all  vagabonds,  vagrants,  sor- 
ncrs,  sturdy  beggars,  and  masterlcss  persons.  In  our  oldest 
laws,  upon  this  subject,  it  is  expressly  ordained,  *  That  none 

*  be  permitted  to  beg  betwixt  the  ages  of  14  and  70,  until,  af- 

*  ter  examination,  it  be  found  that  they  are  not  able  to  gain  a 

*  livelihood  otherways  ;  when  they  are  to  receive  bad^^es,  to 

*  entitle  them  to  beg  ;  and  all  others  are  to  apply  themselves 

*  to  work,  under  the  pain  of  burning  on  the  cheek,  and  ba- 
'nishment.'  Acts,  1424,  1457,  1503.  And  by  abubset|uent 
act,  in  I535>  none  were  permitted  to  beg,  except  in  the  pa- 
rish where  they  were  bom.  And  by  act  I55i».  none  are  per- 
mitted to  be  served  with  alms,  except  those  who  have  b  uiges. 
To  encourage  the  same  idea  of  industry  and  frugality,  by  an 
act  in  1617,  *  indigent  children  going  about  idle,  mny  be  com- 

*  pelled  to  serve  any  of  the  king's  subjects  without  wage-,  till 

*  their  age  of  30  years.'     And,  by  an  act  pasircd  in  1663,  vp- 
graats  and  sturdy  beggars  may  be  also  compelled  to  serve  any 

JB  4  manufacturer. 
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xnaiULfactuL'cr.  As  persons  of  this  last  description 
rally  of  such  depraved  characters,  and  had  contract 
bits  of  idleness,  few  vcre  willing  lo  receive  their 
service  ;  therefore,  by  an  act  passed  in  1672,  cap, 
houses  are  ordained  to  be  built  for  setting  them  to 
acts  against  vagrants,  and,  as  tliey  .are  termed,  * 
>  idle  beggars,'  arci  innumerable.  And  it  is  a  cu 
rical  fact,  that,  under  this  denomination,  are  con 
by  act  1579,  74»  *  Vagabond  scholars  of  the  Un 

*  St  Andrew's,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow,  not  licer 

*  alms.' 

But  while  the  general  spirit  and  tendency  of  all 
laws,  relating  to  the  poor,  set  tlic  strongest  branc 
upon  idleness  and  profligacy,  their  humanity  and  li 
no  less  conspicuous.  •  By  act  1535,  c,  a^.  the  poo 
not  work,  must  be  maintained  by,  the  parishes  in  ' 
lyere  born  ;  and  when  the  place 4f.  the ir  nativity  is 
it  is  ordained,  by  acts  1663,  cap^ji^,  and  '698,  c 
the  burden  falls  upon  the  parishes  .;Where  they  ha'^ 
most  common  resort  for  the  ^hree  years  preceding 
appr<ihendcd,  or  their  applying  for  the  public  chs 
this  period  of  three  years  residence  seems  now  to 
adopted,  as  being  that  whicii  gives  a  title  to  par 
nance,  whether  tlic  place  of  their  nativity  be  knov 

Alagiiitratcs  and  Judges  are  authorised  and  orda: 
up  a  list  of  the  poor  in  their  several  parishes,  f 
tiicm  to  tlic  parishes  to  which  they  belong,  wl 
arc  to  be  provided  for  them,  at  the  public  exjjei.cj 
paratcly,  or  witli  others  ;  and  for  their  maint^jnr 
cumstanccs  sliould  so  require.  The  whole  iu-iabi 
]iarlsh,  without  exceplion,  are  appointed  to  be  tax 
cd,  according  to  their  s'lbstance,  for  sucli  weekly 
contribution  as  shall  be  tiiou:{ht  sufilcie*;t  to  sust 
poor.  Act  1579,  cap.  74.  This  power  of  taxin 
:r:g  for  the  p(A)r,  is  a^^airi,  by  act  lOO:^,  cap.  16.  v 
lieritors,  with  tf:is  additicm,  that  tne  poor,  who 
work,  are  to  be  oft'ered  to  any  \  Jtiiin  tlie  parisli,  \ 
ccive  tjicm,  wlio  arc  to  havo  their  work  till  the 
years  of  age  ;  and  tailing  of  being  to  provided  for, 
be  sent  ^^j  the  house  of  collection.  Contirnied  b 
cap.  18. 

V" nether  it  was  ov»*ing  to  heritors  becoming  reir 
ing  tiieniselvos  .ijk^  .Iieir  teiiuiiti   lor   the  main  tern 
poor,  or   that   ;i  :y  cireum  it  iiice  of  public  utility 
it    s  enjjiiicd,   bv    an  a::t    of  Privv  Crun-.  Il,    utli 
iJiat  the  m;uiit;;ra  and  c!der:j  of  every  purish  shalj 
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in  comniisslon  with  the  heritors,  when  rhey  meef  to  assess 
themselves  and  their  tenants,  for  maintiii^Im^  rlie  pour  ;  and 
in  that  act  there   is  this  important   tlnusc,  *  Whoever  shuJl 

*  give  alms  to  any  beggar  not  of  thepaiish,  and  Siuill  not  seize 

*  (or  cause  to  be  seized)  the  bergar,  to  be  sent  back  to  hii 
'  own  parish,  shall  be  fined  in  20s.  to  be  applied   to   the  use 

*  of  the  poor.*  This^  and  several  other  acts  and  procUtua- 
tions  of  Privy  Council^  are  confirmed  and  ratified  by  nets  1695, 
cap.  43.  and  1698,  cap.  21.  So  that  this  power  of  minibtera, 
ciders,  and  heritors  to  meet,  when  necessary,  and  stent  them- 
selves and  their  tenants  for  maintaining  the  poor  of  the  pa- 
rish, who  are  unable  to  work,  stands  unrepealed  in  tlie  sta- 
tute-book, as  a  part  of  the  statute-law  for  the  miinat;cuient 
of  the  poor;  and  by  these  laws  the  heritors  can  only  claim  the 
one-half  of  the  contributions  coUecled  at  the  church,  to  be 
publicly  applied  for  that  purpose. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  latest  unrepealed  acts  of  our  Scots 
Parliaments  evidently  authorise  this  s tenting  or  taxing,  when 
absolutely  necessary,  yet  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  seems 
to  have  declined  this  pernicious  system,  at  least  in  country 
parishes ;  and  it  may  be  now  said  to  have  nearly  gone  into 
disuetude,  as  a  measure  of  common  and  ordinary  regulation. 
There  are  only  a  very  few  parishes  in  Scotland,  where  this 
system  of  taxation  for  the  poor  prevails  ;  and  these,  to 
their  sad  experience,  feel  the  bitter  consequences  of  it,  in  the 
increase  of  their  poor  and  poors  rates,  ai:d  all  the  consequent 
idleness,  profligacy,  and  want  of  foresight  and  frugality,  which 
must  ever  accompany  a  too  liberal  provision  for  .tlie  poor  v^ 
any  parish. 

So  little  is  it  now  supposed  that  there  is  any  lav/  existing, 
for  obliging  heritors  and  tenants  to  nssess  themselves,  for 
maintaining  the  poor,  that  when  a  farm  is  to  be  let  in  lease,  it 
never  once  enters  ii^to  the  head  of  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
that  they  will  have  a  single  shilling  to  pay  on  that  account, 
during  the  currency  of  the  tack.  A  tenant  takes  the  farm  as 
dear  as  if  there  never  had  been  a  law  made  to  that  purpose, 
and  he  sir=i  secure,  that  nothing,  but  some  extraordinary  pub- 
lic calamity,  will  ever  occasion  these  laws  to  be  executed. 

Except  in  the  cases  to  be  afterv/ards  mentioned,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world,  where  the  poor  are  more 
humanely  and  carefully  attended  to,  than  in  Scotland,  and  at 
less  expence.  For  time  immemorial,  the  contributions  col- 
lected weekly,  at  the  parish  churclies  thron;:rhcut  the  coun- 
try, have  been  their  only  fund  of  support;  and  this  fund  i.^ 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  left  under  the  management  of  thc! 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  country  parislies,  who  receive  t%c. 

B  4  rollection-. 
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collcctionF,  appoint  the  distributions,  as  the  necessities  of  the' 
poor  may  require,  meet  quarterly  or  annually,  to  settle  and 
baliance  their  treasurer's  accounts  ;  and  all  this  without  any 
fee  or  reward  whatevcr^^  except  the  consciousness  of  doings 
good.  In  some  parishes  there  are  some  small  funds  in  mo-i 
ney,  arising  eicher  from  former  savings,  or  legacies  bequeathed 
to  the  poor,  by  charitable  and  well  disposed  persons.  But  even 
with  these  it  would  appear,  from  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistic 
cal  Account,  that  the  expcnce  of  maintaining  the  poor,  in 
country  parishes,  seldom  reaches  farther  than  from  lol.  to  2Cl^ 
a  year  ;  and  yet,  with  this  small  provision,  joiiied  with  the 
private  ch;\rity  of  the  inhabitants,  the  poor  are  well  supplied^ 
and  live  conilV;rtably. 

The  most  beneficial  effect  of  this  system  is^  that,  beinjg  iu 
itself  so  small,  people  in  the  lower  lanks  of  life,  never  look 
towards  it,  as  their  resource,  under  sickness  and  old  age.  Iti-^ 
deed,  the  accepting  of  charity  is  purely  a  matter  of  necessity 
with  them,  and  not  of  choice ;  whore  it  is  almost  invariably 
pon^idercd  as  degrading  and  demeaning  the  character,  from  be- 
in^  tne  ctfe^t  of  sloth  or  thriftlcssncs.^  in  the  former  period  of 
lite.  So  gres,t,  commonly,  is  the  horror,  or  averiion  enter- 
tained upon  this  subject  (of  receiving  charity),  that  the  most 
humiliating  and  unsufFerable  term  of  reproach  that  can  be  cast 
upon  any  one,  is,  that  their  parents  or  near  relatives  weresup-? 
ported  by  the  Session,  as  it  is  called  ;  that  is,  from  the  pub-r 
lie  col]t:ctions  at  the  church,  which  arc  under  the  managcmcTiC 
of  tiiC  minister  and  ciders  of  the  parish,  who  compose  the 
session  or  consistory  of  the  parish.  So  powerful  is  this  sen- 
timcut  among  pco];le  in  the  lower  ranks  in  Scotland,  that,  in 
order  that  this  odium  may  never  fall  upon  their  ofl spring,  they 
Btudy  to  live  with  the  utmost  frugality,  that  they  nay  bv  able 
to  give  them  some  education,  acc:is.tom  them  early  to  habits 
of  industry,  or  place  them  out  to  trades  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  save  something  for  old  age,  and  to  bury  them  dcr 
cently,  without  being  obliged  to  depend  on  public  charity  at 
that  momentous  crisis.  To  have  wherewith  to  purchase  a 
co.Fin  and  a  winding-sheet,  if  they  should  have  nothing  more^ 
ii  the  height  of  their  ambition.  Such  is  ihe  happy  influtnec 
of  wise  regulations,  in  form'ng  the  characters  and  mainienj  of 
mankind  ! 

It  will  readilv  be  conceived,  that  what  has  been  observed 
just  now  about  tha  state  of  the  poor,  is  clileHy  applicable  to 
^he  poor  in  country  or  laiidward  parisiu's.  In  cities  .'ir.d  jTeiit 
t  >wns,  they  are  under  difFereiit  re^ulntions  and  management 
from  thobc  iu  the  conntiy.  Fiom  the  (l:j3i]:ation  and  corrup- 
t.ioa  of  manners  tlial  aic  incident  to  towns,  it  is  at  once  evi- 
dent 
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dent,  that  the  poor  will  be  more  numerous.  A  combination 
of  other  circumstances  maj  also  increase  their  niunber  ;  and 
it  is  owing  to  that  unavoidable  increase,  that  any  thing  like 
the  English  sjs  tem  of  poor-laws  takes  place  in  Scotland.  There  , 
houses  of  various  dimensions  and  descriptions  are  erected,  and 
endowed  for  their  accommodation,  where  thej  are  maintained 
at  the  public  expence,  w^ith  almost  no  care  or  concern  of  their 
own.  These  erections  are  sometimes  made  and  maintained 
from  funds  individually  appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and 
others  are  inade  at  the  expence  of  the^conunimitj  at  large, 
being  a  tax  laid  upon  the  inhabitants  for  their  support.  From 
one  or  other  of  these  several  establibhments,  the  poor,  in  towns, 
are  entitled  to  claim  a  maintenance. 

The  cc;Hections  at  the  church,  as  in  country  parishes,  being 
bj  CO  means  adequate  to  the  support  of  these  expensive  esta- 
blishments, when  these  are  exhausted,  a  tax  is  imposed  upon 
the  citizens,  to  supply  the  deficiency  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this,  the  w^hole  management,  and  all  the  regulations  respecting 
the  poor,  devolves  upon  the  Magistrates,  or  persons  au- 
thorised by  them  for  that  purpose.  One  of  tliese  regulations 
now  generally  adopted,  is,  that  public  begging  or  asking  alms, 
in  towns,  is  strictly  prohibited.  The  poor  are  either  received 
into  the  public  establishments  provided  for  them,  or  they  re- 
ceive a  stipulated  supply  in  their  own  houses,  according  as 
their  situation  may  require.  Many  of  these  poor  in  toxvns, 
and  large  villages,  who  liave  been  long  inured  to  habits  of  pro- 
fligacv  and  dissipation,  not  possessing  that  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment  above  described,  as  peculiar  to  the  poor  in  country  pa- 
rishes J  and  being  cither  dissatisfied  with  the  provision  allot- 
ted to  th;cm,  or  uneasy,  under  the  restiaint  of  not  being  per- 
mitted to  beg  in  to^^-n,  sslly  forth,  in  swarms,  into  the 
country^  and  raise  contribiitions,  by  their  lies,  their  whining, 
and  clamorous  importunity,  upon  the  compassion  and  genero- 
sity of  the  inhabitants.  And  what  chiefly  adds  to  this  scene 
of  perpetual  aggression  and  disgust,  is,  that  it  is  not  always 
upon  tiie  most  necessitous  and  pitiable  objects  of  distress,  that 
these  charitable  contributious  are  bestowed  ;  but  upon  a  par- 
cel of  idle  vagrants  and  vaj^abonds,  who  commonly  resort  with 
their  plunder  to  rin  shops  and  dry  quarters,  where  they  in- 
dulge in  all  the  filthy  orgies,  and  low  buffoonery  and  ob- 
scenity, so  well  described  by  Burns,  in  his  poem  of  the  2Vz- 

It  IS  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  disgusting  nui:!ance,  or 
a  more  peruiciqus  evil  in  society,  than  the  permission  of  these 
vagrant  beggars,  that  every  day  pour  upon  the  country,  like 
6 warms  of  devouring  locusts^  from  all  the  adjac^  towns  and 

villages. 
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Tillages.  They  consume  the  provision  that  ought  to  In 
plied  to  the  parochial  poor  ,  who,  if  it  were  not  for  1 
could  be  far  more  liberally  supplied,  a!:d  the  burden  of 
porting  tlicm  would  never  be  felt.  Tiie.y  spread  and  © 
lagc  vice  and  idleness,  and,  by  the  frequency  of  their  re 
rions-  they  chill  the  very  feeling  of  charity  itself.  But 
diiefly  is  connected  with  your  department,  these  gentry  i 
to  be  considered  as  so  many  idlers,  who  prey  upon  the  la 
€>(  the  industrious,  and  by  which  they  become  doubly  j 
<ious,  both  from  their  being  non-productives,  and  also 
their  withdrawinor  their  services  from  the  labour  of  the 
at  a  rime  when  labourers  are  in  so  much  request. 

There  is  no  part  of  police,  pr  of  political  r<»gulation, 
calls  more  loudly  for  immediate  redress  than  this.  It 
evil  that  is  every  day  cncrcasing,  and  will  continue  toinc 
in  proportion  as  the  wcaltli,  the  populate' on,  and  the  mar 
turcs  of  the  country  increase  in  the  cities  and  great  t< 
The  greatest  service  that  can  be  done  to  the  state,  and-i 
vagrant  poor  themselves,  is  to  confine  them  rtrtctlr  witli: 
bounds  of  the  parishes  to  wiiich  they  severally  belong. 
it  h  a  most  Kappy  circumstance,  that  this  can  be  done  i; 
most  speedy,  effectual,  a.nd  caey  manner  possible.  Tl 
racdy  needs  only  to  be  mentioned,  in  order  to  be  administ 

Wc  have  seen,  from  the  fort'j;o'inj  statement  of  the  sti 
law  cf  ScotHnd,  that  all  Magistrates  ni.d  Justices  of  the 
arc  empowered  and  enjoined  to  see  that:  the  poor  shs 
ligidly  confiiied  to  the  parishes  to  w^liich  they  belong 
irhcn  they  iiud  them  tran3gres;?ing,  they  are  charged  to 
mit  them  to  hard  labour,  in  the  house  oi'  .  ^  recti  on  ;  a 
who  are  found  giving  them  alms,  are  to  be  fined  in  the 
of  20S.  lor  the  use  of  the  poor  of  their  mvn  parish. 

Let  Justices  then,  at  their  Quarter  Sessions,  appoii 
tht  first  place,  a  considerable  number  of  constables  in  > 
parish.     Let  it  not  only  be  an  important  part  of  their  ini 
tions,  to  apprehend  vagr:;ints,  but  let  them  regularly  ca 
constables  before  them,  at  their  quarter  or  imnual  mee 
z^-id  enquire  strictly  into  the  f;^it]iful  discharge  of  this  p 
llieir  duty,  and  fine  or  punish  thom  severely,  when  the 
them  negligent.     Let  the  consrablcs  also  he  c i)ii.>cd  to  ' 
account  (upon  oath,  if  they  be  desired),  if  rUi  y  knov 
«»i:e  who  ha:i  given  alms  to  any  vagrant  poo.,  .<:id  le' 
(upon  all  transgrossori)  be  exacted  in  its  iV.l!' ^t  f 
gentlemen  Would  only  take  the  trouble  to  do  tliis 
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Yoar  magazine^  I  find,  is  becoming  every  day  niofc  p' 
lar,  and  acquiring  a  most  extcasive  circolatioa.  Under  i 
circumstances  I  consider  it  as  an  obligation  incumbent  on 
to  remind  the  Justices  of  Peace  of  their  duty,  and  to  | 
out  the  lamentable  consequences  attending  tne  nei;]ect  o 
In  doing  those  things,  jou  will  oblige  many  of  your  ffu 
and,  iu  particular,  your  humble  servant^ 

AORICOL 


TO  THL  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  aseertaining  the  quality  of  Lime ^ 
Sir, 

I  know  nothing  of  more  importance,  lefs  attended  to  by 
mcrs  in  general,  than  the  quality  of  lime.  Not  unfrcquen 
driving  home,  what  they  underhand  to  be  a  thou  land  loa( 
lime,  they  are  unknowingly  beftowing  their  money,  their 
and  their  labour,  on  a  dilguifed  fubdance,  the  half  of  whi 
fand  or  day.  Tins  difguife  too,  can  feldom  be  detected  b; 
eye,  pr  any  of  the  other  organs  of  perception.  Plain  direc 
therefore  for  difcovering  the  qualities  of  lime,  it  is  beli 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  your  readers. 

Lime  is  an  alkaline  fait  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  if  quite  pu 
may  be  wholly  diilblved  in  any  ftrong  acid  or  vinegar.  It 
4S  completely  away  in  this  menftruum  as  common  lalt  or  s 
or  any  other  efTential  fait  of  vegetable  fubftance  do  in  v 
Hence,  it  is  very  eafy  to  try  the  comparative  value  of  v 
more  pieces  of  limeftone  from  different  quarries.  Buy  a  1 
of  muriatic  acid,  which  may  be  obtained  from  any  Labors 
*rhen  weigh  out  equal  quantities  of  the  limeltones,  the  co 
rative  quality  of  which  you  mean  to  afcertain,  mixing  tog 
a  due  proportion  of  the  different  feams  or  flrata,  that  are 
monly  wrought  in  each  quarry.  That  limellone  which  1 
lead  fediment  when  difTolved,  is  of  courfc  the  bed. 

There  can  be  no  comparifon  made  however,  if  you  tak< 
burnt  limeftone  of  one  rock,  and  burnt  flones  or  flacked  li; 
another.     Each  portion  for  trial,  muft  be  precifely  in  the 
ilate.     For  all   pure  unbumt  limeltones,  contain   about 
fifths  or  40  per  cent  of  their  weight  of  air  (carbonic  acid 
which  is  expelled  by  burning.     Of  confequence,  a  given  v 
of  burnt  limeflone,  provincially  called  lime-lhells,  mufl  con 
proportion  equal  to  this,  of  more  refufe  than  the  lame  wei| 
imbumt   rock.     Moreover,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  cxrU 
of  weight  occafioned  by  burning,  a  calculation  may  be  m: 
Ac  expediency  of  driving  home  limeftone,  to  be  burnt  ih 
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cafes  where  the  fuel  is  only  to  be  got  near  hoxDe.     In 
it  is  mod  profitable  to  carry  off  limeftone  as  foon  as  b 
order  to  avoid  weight  of  carriage,  becaufe,  whenever 
grows  cold,  it  begins  to  imbibe  its  carbonic  acid  from  tlii 
phcre. 

If  lime  is  not  pure,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  lofe  a.  g: 
lefs  weight  in  burning  than  pure  linae.  Hence  arifes 
criterion  for  trying  the  goodnefs  of  lime-fhells.  The  ligh 
arc  for  their  bulk,  or  the  more  weight  they  lofe  in  bun 
better.  Weigh  a  piece  of  limeftone,  burn  it  proper 
weigh  it  again.  If  it  has  loft  as  much  as  two-fifths  of  it! 
l>y  burning,  it  is  good  lime. 

Unburnt  limeftone  feldom  contains  more  than  eighty  p 
of  pure  chalk  or  carbonrite  of  lime.  Pitleffie  quarry  in  ] 
longing  to  Mr  Low  of  Annfield  has  one  Stratum  contain 
per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  the  purei)  lim* 
hav;e  ever  heard  of.  Perhaps,  however,  fome  fine  marb! 
be  even  more  pure. 

The  colour  of  lime  is  no  criterion  of  its  goodnefs ;  for  ; 
Abeu^our  lime,  which  is  blue,  was  found,  on  a  comparati 
to  be  richer  than  a  quantity  of  Sunderland  lime,  which  i 
bright  white  colour,  indicating  purity  in  the  general  opii 

Another  method  of  trying  the  comparative  goodnefs  < 
is  by  afcertaining  what  quantity  of  proper  mortar  fit  for  I 
^and  which  ftiould  ffiU  re^adily  off  the  mafon*s  trowel)  can 
irom  a  given  quantity  of  lime-ftiells.  As  this  may  be  doi 
on  a  large  fcale,  it  is,  in  my  humble  apprehenfion,  the  b 
thod  of  trial,  becaufe  a  large  quantity  of  lime  moft  genera 
tains  a  due  mixture  and  proportion  of  all  the  different  i 
tlie  rock  which  are  frequently  exceedingly  different  in  qu 

Some  limes  require  no  fand  at  all  to  make  irjortar  for  bi 
and  thefe  arc  efteemed  by  intelligent  mafons  the  beft  for 
tedure,  as  making  the  ilrongcft  cement.  But  fuch  lin 
containing  perhaps  more  than  tliree  fourths  of  its  bulk  o 
can  feldom  be  applied  witli  economy  to  the  purpofes  of  a 
ture. 

I  was  once  judge  of  a  comparative  trial  by  mafons  of  t^ 
goes  of  lime- (hells,  each  of  which  was  accounted  excellent 
one  was  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdour  of  a  qua 
longing  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  other  from  a  quarry  in 
rinity  of  Edinburgh.  The  lime-fhells  of  Aberdour,  whe 
cd,  produced  three  times  thtir  quantity  of  powdered  lim 
that  powdered  lime  required  three  times  its  quantity  o 
land  to  make  good  mortar  for  building.  In  other  word 
boll  of  Aberdour  limc-lhclls,  by  being  watered,  became 
Bolls  of  quick  lime  powder,  and  each  boll  of  the  powder  1 
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good  mortar  with  three  bolls  of  faad.  Thus  each  boll  of  thefe 
burnt  lime  floaes  was  converted  into  no  lefs  than  nine  boUs  of 
building  mortar^  whereas  each  boll  of  the  Edinburgh  lime-fiiellsy 
tiadced  to  two  bolls  of  powder^  and  each  of  the  bolls  of  powder 
reipiircd  onlj  two  bolls  of  fand  to  make  proper  mortar.  Thus 
the  boll  of  Edinburgh  burnt  lime  (lone  was  convertible  into  no 
more  than  four  times  its  quantity  of  mortar* 

From  what  has  been  faid^  will  appear  the  vaft  difference  in  the 
qualities  of  limes  that  are  even  generally  efleemed  good  ;  and 
irntn  the  laft  mentioned  comparative  trials  it  will  be  apparent  to 
every  one,  that  it  may  fometimes  be  proper  economy,  where 
there  ore  two  places  for  obtaining  limes,  fuppofed  in  general  to  be 
ofeijualqualitjy  though  the  one  may  be  fituated  at  double  di  (lance, 
or  fold  at  double  the  price  of  the  other,  to  fetch  it  from  the 
place  at  the  greatelt  diltance,  and  of  the  higheft  price. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

A.  S. 


Tor  the  f  akmer's  magazine. 

Letter  from  Mr  William  Pitt^  concerning  the  Staffordshire 
Plougby  with  a  Figure  thereof  communicated  by  Sir  yohn 
Sinclair,  Bart. 

filR,  Peadeford,  July  10.  1805. 

Ih  my  account  of  Staffordshire  ploughs,  referred  to  in 
Yovr  letter,  I  befiere  I  have  used  an  inaccurate  expression  in 
the  tetm  ^  sin^e  vobeel plough ;'  it  should  have  been,  single 
furrow  wheel /dough  ;  and  was  meant  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  double  furrow,  or  two  furrow  wheel  ploughs  ;  for  both 
toe  in  common  use  in  this  country,  and  both  are  guided  hj 
two  wheels,  the  one  going  in  the  furrow,  the  other  on  the 
tinploughed  land,  much  in  the  manner  expressed  in  the  draw- 
ing. Until  about  30  years  ago,  the  ploughs  in  this  neighbour* 
hood  were  universdlj^  swing  ploughs,  with  a   holder  and 
driver,   upon   a   good  construction,  and  made   good  work, 
^hen  the  wheels  were  applied,  no  alteration  took  place  in 
^  construction  of  the  plough,  except  pitching  it  a  little 
^per,  (i.  e.)  more  indlned  to  the  soil,  the  e?ccess  of  which 
^s  coBnteracted  by  the  wheels.     The  swing  plough^  without 
wheels,  is  still  used  for  short  land,  hedge  aides,  and  ill  formed 
^mcrs,  where  a  holder  and  driver  are  both  necessary^  on  ac- 
I    count  of  the  frequent  turnings,  as  the  wheel  plough  is  more 
linblc  to  cartch  roots  near  hedges,  or  other  powerful  obstruct 
:    tioB^  nbeipebjr  thp  jsh^res  JBii^ht  be  bopt,  or  the  tool  itself 

!  broken, 

( 
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broken,  which  the  holder  of  a  hand  plough,  with  ft  J 
may  avoid. 

In  all   strait   furrowed  work,  the   singk.  £arrc 
plough  is  an  excellent  tool  for  our  land.     It  require 
er,  except  turning  in  and  out,  at  the  end,  which  t 
does  the  instant  the  horses  are  upon  the  turn  ;  at  ot 
he  walks  over  against  the  horses,  whereby  he  keep 
speed,  and  makes  them  labour  equally.     Is  not  t 
better  than  walking  behind   the  plough,  and  guii 
reins,  which  is  the  case  in   the  Norfolk  plough  ? 
boy  of.  10  or  11  years  old»  will  drive  three  horses 
these  ploughs,  and  plough  an  acre  of  land  per  daj 
mon  work,  and  can  do  much  more  when  exertion 
sary.     The  ploughing   is   performed   five  or   six 
depth,  and  if  the  tool  be  in  good  order,  nctliing  ca 
the  work  better  ;  it  is  generally  much  superior  to 
by  the  best  ploughmen  with  the  hand  plough. 

Respecting  ploughing  all  sorts  of  land  with  two  1 
idea  lias  always  appeared  to  me  absurd  ;  the  differe 
tion  of  resistance  between  a  strong  clay  turf  and  a 
light  sandy  soil,  will  not  be  less  than  as  five  to  oi 
fore  five  horses  arc  as  necessary  in  one  case,  as  a 
in  the  other.     Three  good,  horses   are  necessary 
the  gravelly  or  mixed  loam  of  this  country,  an  acr 
five  or  six  inches  deep ;  and  he  who  should  pcrsei 
tempting  to  do  it  with  two,  would  lose  more   in  1 
than  he  gained  in  labour.     The  light  sandy  soil  he 
ploughed  with  tw6  horses,  but  those  who  have  th 
working  four  horses  in  a  two  furrow  plougJi  ;  and 
stances  occur  of  oxen  working  in  these  ploughs, 
furrow  wheel   plougli   is  much  used  on  the  light 
drawn  by  four  or  fiwe.  horses  ;  but  on  the  heavier 
plowmen  are  apt  to  plougli  too  thin  with  them,  in  or 
vour  the  horses  ;  and   at   the  ends   they  lay  heavy 
hind  horse,  or  leave  broad  headlands.     Some  farmir 
men  use  the  Norfolk  plough,  particularly  Sir  Gkorj 
Hart,  and  Henry  Vernon,  Esq.  but  the  most  attent 
ers  in  that  neighbourhood,  can  perceive  no  advantagi 
therefrom  ;  they  had  both  plouehs  and  plowmen  f 
folk.     An  acre  of  land  is  plou^^ned  here  with  the  s 
row  wheel  plough,  by  going  1 1  miles  alor.g  the  fui 
nine  inches  wide,  which  is  an  acre  without  a  fractio 
at   two  miles  per  hour,  requires  {\\it  hours   and  s 
*vhich  add  one  hour  for  turning,  and  halt  an  hour  J 
piakes   seven   hours  ;  which,  with    going    to    and 
field,  forms  an  easy  day's  work.     It  i->  ea^y  to  see 
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Ijuid  may  be  ploughed  per  daj,  if  necessarjr.     I  answer  your 
queries  as  follows : 

1.  The  single  furrow  wheel  plough  has  been  introduced  a- 

bout  thirty  years. 

2.  A  section  of  it  is  ijiclosed,  with  dimensions,  &c. 

3.  The  be^t  way  of  sending  one  from  this  country  to  tlie 

north,  would,  I  tliink,  be  to  send  it  by  inland  water 
carriage  to  Newark,  on  Trent ;  from  whence,  it  miglit 
be  conveyed  in  a  stage*-waggon.  The  price,  new, 
wood  and  iron,  would,  I  suppose,  be  less  than  three 
guineas. 

4.  The    advantages   of  this   plough   are  :    It   requires  no 

holder,  but  only  a  man  or  bcy^  to  attend  the  horses. 
It  will  perform  well  to  any  leasonable  depth,  the 
wheels  being  moveable,  up  or  down,  by  a  screw,  or 
by  notches. 

5.  It  is  not  adapted  to  hedge   sides,  or  land  with  strong 

roots>  or  powerful  obstructions,  for  reasons  already 
given* 


EXPLANATION. 

The  line  A  B  represents   the  bottom  of  tUe  furrow  ;  and 
a  b,  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  the  furrow  is  six  inches 

deep. 
From  A  to  undersfde  the  beam,  t6  inches* 
Height  of  the  furrow  wheel,  18  inches. 
Ditto  of  the  landside  wheel,  1 5  inches,  represented  by  the 
dotted  lines. 

The  scale  of  the  drawinjr  is  three  feet  to  an  inch: 

I  afti,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Wm-Pitt. 

FOR 
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FOR  TflE  FARMER^B  MAGAZINE* 

'^maris  on  the  Stafford  wheel  plough^  described  in  Mt 
letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  By  Mr  Alex.  2 
overseer  at  Thurso  cast. 

I.  That  all  wheel  ploughs  are  heavier  to  work  than 
ploughs,  is  obvious  from  the  following  oonficlerations 
wheels  are  of  no  ufe  uiilels  the  plough  has  a  certain  pro 
of  more  hold  given  either  by  the  beam,  the  fhare,  or  the 
direction,  which,  when  added  to  the  fridlion  of  the  wheeh 
farily  encreafe^  the  weight  oi  the  draught;  or,  which  is  t 
thing,  renders  the  implement  ufedlefs  capable  of  perforo 
intended  operation.  It  is  plain  that  wheel  ploughs  muf 
conflrudled  as  to  prefs  upon  tlie  axis  of  the  wheels  ; 
quently,  that  the  head  and  (hare  cannot  run  in  a  horiz,o 
rection  witli  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  but,  by  for 
jmall  angle,  caufes  the  plough  to  go  upon  the  ])oint  of  tl 
with  a  heel  raifed  an  inch  or  two  from  the  ground, 
plough,  wliolc  cutting  poiut  is  not  in  a  line  with  the  llic 
of,  mud  have  ooe  power  working  againit  another;  for  i 
when  the  iwina^  plougli  has  more  hold  than  necelFa 
ploughman  mult  prefs,  with  all  his  force,  upon  the  il 
counteraft  it,  which  aafwcrs  the  fame  purpofe  as  is  accq 
ed  by  wheeU.  Now,  a  good  plougliraan  rarely  prelT 
tlio  Itilts  ;  therefore,  every  implement  that  re<|uires  fuc 
fure,  or  which  i^  the  fame  thing,  requires  a  fupport 
other  extremity,  is  more  or  l«fs  defedive,  confequently 
proportional  increafe  of  draught  to  the  hoifes  emplo 
work  it. 

1.  The  advantages  of  wheel  ploughs  are,  that  whe 
upon  irregular  ground,  or  in  crofs  ploughing  i8  or  20  ft 
ges,  two  or  three  times  gathered  up  ;  you  may  by  placi 
wheels  immediately  before  the  iharc,  go  nearly  at  an 
dcepnefs,  at  leall  more  fo  than  can  be  accomplilhed  with  c 
plough  :  if  tiie  wheels  Hand  at  the  point  of  the  beam,  it 
poflible  to  make  good  work,  for  they  will  be  over  the 
of  tlie  ridge  before  it  is  touclied  by  the  Ihare,  and  going 
other  lide  wlieii  the  oper^itive  powers  are  coming  dovvr 
the  furrow  *,  wliich,  at  ail  eventu  muil  occalion   bad  wor 
paring    fwnrd   for   burning,    wheel  ploughs   will   exccu 
work  to  better  purpok',  tlian  fwing   ploughs.     This   is 
trove  rtiblc. 

3.  As  for  the  double  furrowed  plough,  unlefi,  fuch  ar 
on  a  level  dry  field,  J  cannot  difcern  a  iingle  beneficial 
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quence  that  will  be  gained  from  them.  They  mud  be  level 
in  the  fole,  and  can  neither  cad,  cleave,  nor  gather  a  ridge*,  there- 
fore are  interior  to  two  Angle  ploughs,  wrought  by  the  like 
number  of  men  and  horfes:  I  alfo  think,  the  latter  will  go 
caller,  an«l  make  much  better  work. 

4.  That  the  driver  will  command  the  horfes  better, 
walking  alongfide  of  them;  than  at  the  tdil  of  the  plough, 
may  be  true,  when  horfes  are  wrought  in  a  line  ;  but,  when 
yoked  a^breaft,  the  contrary  is  the  cafe;  In  dry  ground, 
horfes  work  with  more  cfFeft  in  pairs,  than  in  line. 

5.  An  acre  per  day,  EngHfh  meafure,  is  rather  below  a  medium 
of  work,  efpecially  if  the  furrows,  or  flices,  are  taken  at  a  nine 
inch  breadth,  and  only  five  or  fix  inches  deep.  Thefe  are  not 
proper  fizes  when  ploughing  for  feed,  either  on  lea  land,  or 
Hubble  ;  and  it  muft  firfl  be  proved,  that  laying  the  furrow  on 
its  back,  is  a  good  pofition,  for  certainly  a  furrow  of  the  fize 
mentioned,  will  not  lie  in  any  other  way.  A  furrow  nearer 
the  fquare  of  whatever  fize  it  fliall  be,  provided  breadth  and 
depth  are  fuitably  proportioned,  will  receive  more  benefit  from 
the  atmofphere,  Itand  more  rain^  and  be  eafier  reduced  with  tht; 
harrows,  than  where  the  flices  are  thin,  and  the  Original  pofi- 
t'on  rcvcrfed. 

6.  It  is  true,  that  fome  fields  are  five  times  harder  to  plough 
than  others  ;  and  that  one  horfe  may  giv^e  the  feed  fnrrow,  to 
barley,  turnips,  or  well  wrought  fummer  fallows  ;  but,  be- 
taufe  one  horfe  may  be  fufiicient  in  thefe  inftances,  it  does  not 
follow  that  two  are  unprofitably  employed,  feeing  that  they 
are  able  to  go  at  a  fafter  ftep.  I  know  of  no  cnltivated  land, 
but  what  may  be  fufficiently  wrought  with  two  horfes,  if  the 
proper  fe&fon  is  chofcn ;  and  the  only  difference  tlwt  I  would 
make  betwixt  light  and  ftiff  foils,  is,  to  go  at  a  greater  pace  on 
the  firft  than  the  laft :  Upon  rough  uncultivated  land,  the  cafe 
n)ay  be  different. 

7*  The  figure  of  the  plough,  is  rtearly  the  fame  with  our 
own,  but  when  it  is  confidered,  that  in  ours  two  horfes  work 
a-brealt,  and  that  according  to  the  defcription  };;ivL*n,  three  are 
yoked  in  length,  there  mull  appear  a  ueceffity,  for  a  gvcat  dilTe- 
rence  in  the  line  of  draught.  Tliis  line,  in  a  two  horfo  plough, 
is  drawn  from  the  tyts  of  the  back-bandy^  through  the  point  of 
the  beam  to  three  inches  back  frotA  the  point  of  the  sheath  ; 
but  the  line  of  draught  in  the  three  horfe  ploughs,  wlierc 
yoking  in  length  -is  praftifed,  .mull  be  taken  f.om  the 
(boulders,  or  back-band  of  the  middle  IiQrfe,  if  they  are  of  equal 
fize  j  and  even  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  horfe  will  be 
li)wcr  (in  going  to  tlie  fliare),  by  two  or  three  inclies  at  the 
point  of  the  beam,  than  the  line  drawn  from  the  hind  horfe. 
All  this  murt   be  coi  rircrnfted  bv  the  whe:ls,  or  by  lowerini^ 
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-  ba-.Iv -bands,  which,  of  courfe,  occafions  an  augmentatton 

Iclioii  and  draught.     This  is  one  realon  why   fo  much  pov 

i  required  ;  and  another  reafon  may   be  afligned,   viz.   that 

he  fn^nre  is  exacl,  the  coulter  is  two  inches  higher  placed  th 

lecelVary  ;  therefore,  inliead  of cutting,can  onh  tear  the  grou 

Lip.     All  which  things   ferve   to  fliew  the  imperfcftioii  of  t 

btafrordihire  wheel  plough. 


TO  TH£   CONDUCTOR    OF  THE    FARMER'S    M^AGAZIVE. 

On  thi  Smut  of  Wheat. 

Sir, 

ITavino  lately  perused  a  communicatioji  by  the  late  \ 
John  Call,  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  the  sinut,  or  bla 
in  wheats  I  am  inclined  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subjec 
because  his  experiments,  in  my  humble  apprehension,  not  c 
ly  throw  a  new  light  on  the  matter,  but  differ  entirely  fn 
that  of  your  correspondent,  A.  Z.  in  your  magaiine  of  Ap 
1801, 

Both  are  agreed,  that  this  disease  proceeds  from  small  i 
sects,  animalcula,  bred  in  the  ear  of  the  wheat,  and  in  thii 
am  disposed  to  acquiesce.  Yet  there  are  philosophers  tl 
attribute  it  to  minute  parasitical  plants,  which  they  have  d 
covered  adhering  to  the  smutted  ears  ;  though  these  are  p 
hubly  not  the  cause,  but  bred  there  in  consequence  of  the 
tenness  of  these  smiitted  ears. 

The  followdrs  of  the  latter  doctrine,  believing   tliat 
smut  is  propogated  bv  the  seeds   of  these   minute  plants, 
eoniraend  wasiiing  the   wheat  intended   for   seed  ;  and  .* 
til  ink  it  should  also  be  strcv.ed  with  quick  lime,  before 
drv»  after  such  wathinp'. 

Your  corresp'-ndeiit,  A.  Z.  alio  advises   that  seed-i 
s]i(;uid  be  v/ashed,      hut   all   stem  aware,  that  stecpin; 
xji  pickles  of  common   salt,  or  stale  urine,  is   attendt 
dtuiger,  and  in  ^ouic  instances  has  occasioned  tlic  loss 
ivhole  recd-corn. 

Let  it,  however,  be   granted,  that  washing  will  cr 
the  ini-.uite  seeds  of  si'.ch  parai-itical  plants  deposited  i 
the  grain,  -till  a  dirnLultv  crcurs  as  to  the  utility  of  \ 
i^y:,  ii  1 ;  n  itrin  tliese  :w.jall  plant  >  i^iT  ct  o^^ily  the  gr 
bui  do  nut  Liiiovt  ilic  riain  '-own,  or  the  rodj    of  th 
Indf.ed,  r:r;iin:ti;ne  j   ^loai   the  sr.nje  root  ari::e   a  :.n\ 
unsu)att<.d  Lt::lk  ;  Jinl  even  in    the  siunc  ccr  chcre 
sometimes  ruiatted  i:iul  imsmutlod  rrain,^:.     H(.\v  tl 
reasonaiily  be  believed  that  the  smutted  cars  are  der 
seed  of  minnto  plants,  sown  in  the  groLi:»d  with 
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tvheat  ?      The  same  observation  applies,  if  the  disease  arises 
from  the  eggs  of  insects. 

As  well  may  the  inmimerable,  and  almost  impercei^tiblo 
insects  that  prey  upon,  and  destroy  a  great  proportion  of  the 
sap,  leaveii,  aiid  fruits  of  every  tree,  be  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  root  of  the  tree  ;  but  with  the  root  they  have 
no  connection,  most  of  them  becoming  winged  aaimalcula. 
The  seeds  of  minute  plants  are  also  carried  about  by  every- 
breath  of  wind.  The  mould  of  cheese  is  discovered  by  the 
microscope,  to  be  a  forest  in  miniature,  well  supplied  with 
mhabitants. 

Sir  John  Call  supposes,  that  the  smut  is  occasioned  by  cer- 
tain animalcula  deposited  in  the  husks  of  the  ear,  when  the 
whc::t  is  in  blossom,  which  are  fed  and  brought  to  perfection 
by  devouring  the  milky  juice  ;  and  he  observes,  that  were 
the  disease  radical  in  the  original  grain  of  the  seed-wheat,  or 
infectious  from  the  juice  arising  through  the  pores  and  tube 
of  the  stalk,  there  could  not  be,  in  the  same  ear,  grains,  some 
decayed,  and  others  quite  perfect. 

To  bring  the  matter  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Sir  John 
collected  a  quantity  of  smutted  ears  of  wheat,  in  some  of 
which  were  two  or  more  grains  apparently  perfect  ;  all  which 
he  caused  to  be  rubbed  out  with  the  hand  in  a  bag,  smut  and 
altogether.  The  fresh  grains  found  in  the  bag  were  then 
sown  in  a  particular  ridge,  amongst  other  wheat,  in  a  field 
under  tillage.  Their  growth  from  the  first  was  similar  to 
the  rest  of  the  wheat,  and  from  a  certificate  of  respectable 
farmers,  it  appears  their  produce  was  as  free  from  smut,  as 
that  of  the  field  in  general. 

Hence  the  conclusion  is  drawn,  that  washing  or  pickling 
wheat,  as  a  remedy  against  the  smut,  is  unnecessary  and 
useless  ;  and  that,  as  blights  and  other  diseases  of  plants  are 
more  prevalent,  from  circumstances,  in  some  seasons  than 
in  others,  so  the  smut  is  an  accident  of  a  like  nature,  which 
mankind  can  neither  foresee  nor  prevent. 

The  above  doctrine  may  appear  new  and  unsatisfactory  to 
many  respectable  and  experienced  farmers,  whose  senti- 
ments I  would  wish  to  learn  before  making  up  iny  mini  on 
the  subject.  I  only  state  the  experimejit  of  another,  and 
bring  it  forward  to  your  readers  in  the  way  that  I  think  most 
plausible* 

I  am  yours, 

A.  S. 


C  a  *  NOTE 


fjS  On  the  G^fhhridgesiire  Fen  I&shandry. 


KOTE   BY   THE  CONiyUCTOR. 

■ 

\Ve  are  ftrongly  inelicied  to  belifevc,.  th«  the  thcor 
John  Call  will  lind  few  difciples'  among  praftical  agric 
Notwithftanding  that  dihr  fentitiicnts  are  diro^ly  hoftile 
obliged  to  Mr  A.  &.  for  calling  the  attentron  of  onr  « 
dents  to  a  fub^e&  of  fuch  importance  $  and  earnefll) 
that  it  may  be  taken  tip  by  lorae  of  our  refpedabte 
Partners  may  difier  about  the  bed  mode  of  picUing  wl 
one  and  all  of  them  agree,  that  a  preventative  againft 
neceflaty.  Indeed  no  perfon  (at  lead  in  North  Britail 
«s  our  knowledge  reaches^-  ever  negle&ed  piokling,-  wit 
Bering  feverely;  at  one  time  or  other. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  PARMER*S  MAGAZIl 
On  the   Cambridgeshire  Fen  Husbandry  0 

Sir, 

As  the  following  queried  on  fen  hufbandry  were  1 
to  me  from  a  moft  refpe^able  quarter,  I  fliall  cfteem  il 
favour,    if  you  will    permit  me  to  return    anlwers 
through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine. 

^  What  is  the  annual  rotation  and  produce  of  the  fcr 

Answer,  Firft  year,  Colefeed ;  which  is  generall 
crop,  and  this  year  fells,  when  the  crops  are  not  abov< 
age,  for  61.  per  acre,  to  be  eaten  on  the  Tandj  and  as 
turnips  are  fcarce,  good  crops  of  colefeed  are  like 
higher  ftill.  Indeed  this  invaluable  nutricious  an 
plant  has  b^een  annually  rifing  in  value,  as  butcher*me 
danced  in  price  1,  and  there  is  no  profpe^l  that  it  will  : 
fo  long  as  mutton  and  beef  are  dear.  Colefeed  generally 
well  Ofi  fens^  moffes,  and  all  kinds  of  clays  •,  and  it  i 
be  lamented,  tha€  it  is  not  more  generally  cultivated. 

The  patriotic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  this  cc 
fcarcdy  render  a  more  elTential  fervice  to  the  Britifl 
than  to  promote  a  very  general  cultivation  of  COLEJ 
all  foils  that  are  too  wet  for  turnips  ;  becanfe  colefi 
eaten  on  the  land,  amazingly  enriches  it  for  fiitnre  c 
its  clilture  mud  caufe  butchiT-meat  to  be  more  pie 
reafonable  at  markets^ 
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Second  year,  oats  ;  which,  aft^r  .colefecd,  even  in  this  dry 
year,  were  extremely  bulky,  and  yJdd  generaUy  a  laft,  or  84 
Winchelter  bufliels^  per  acre. 

Third  year,  oats.  The  crop  aimed  as  bulky,  and  yields 
nearly  as  much  as  the  firll ;  for  the  crops  of  oats,  after  colefeed, 
arc  comaaoixly  too  llrong  l\\e.  firil  ye^r,  and  frequently  the  fecond 
alfo. 

Fourth  year^  wheat ;  which  is  frequently  too  rich,  or  bulky, 
and  yields  on  an  average,  40  Winchelter -bulhcls  per  acre.  Ftn 
wheat,  when  clean,  makes  excellent  feed  for  high  lands. 

Fifth  year,  oat$,  with  grafs-feeds.  iLven  this  crop  is  com- 
monly very  good  j  fometimes  as  good  as  the  firft  year,  efpecially 
if  th«  feafon  is  favourable. 

Sixth  year.  Mowed  for  hay,  and  fometimes  ploughed  and 
bamed  as  foon  as  the  bay  is  carried,  and  fown  with  colefeed 
again.  At  other  times  the  land  is  grazed,  one,  two,  or  more 
years,  before  it  is  ploughed  and  burned,  and  then  fown  with  cole- 
feed. 

'  WHiat  is  a  crop  of  colefeed  worth,  if  kept  for  feed  ?• 

Answer^  A  ci  op  of  colefeed  commonly  produces  from  30  to 
84  bufhels^  or  a  laii  of  feed  (the  lafl  is  04  bufbels,  Winchefler 
meafure,)  and  fells  from  30  to  50 1.  per  laft.  It  is  common  to 
cat  the  young  plants  firft,  with  ftieep,  and  Jthen  let  the  ftalks 
Hand  for  a  crop  of  feed :  which  makes  .colefeed  an  extremely 
profitable  crop'to  thofe  that  cultivate  it.  A  good  crop  of  cole- 
feed is  frequently  worth  as  much  per  acre  as  the  land  that  it 
grows  upon  ;  aiid  as  the  feed  is  comnnonly  fold  in  Jvily,  tlie  mo- 
ney come;3  very  feafonably,  to  enable  many  farmers  to  get  their 
other  harveft  forward. 

Fcn-grain  of  all  forts,  when  clean  from  foaut,  &c,  makes  moft 
excellent  feed  for  all  high  lands ;  and  it  woul^  be  a  reciprocal 
advantage  to  the  fens  and  liigh  ^countries,  if  the;  beft  fen  grain 
was  annually puiichafed  formfeed  to  other  dift rifts. 

The  fen  oats  are  good  this  year.  The.beft  of  jjieip  ought  to 
be  purchafed,  to  make  oatmeal  for  the  north^  an^  for  high  coun- 
try feed,  and  the  woift  ufed  for  horfe-com  : '  A§  there  are  navi- 
gable rivers  fi  om  all  parts  of  the  fens  to  Lynn  and  other  ports, 
grain  can  be  eafily  conveyed  thither^  at  fmall  expenpe,  by  water 
carriage. 

Some  perfons  of  integrity,  extremely  well  ikilled  in  all  kinds 
0^  grain^  are  willing  to  purchafc  fen  oats,  &c.  and  fend  them 
^0  the  north,  or  elfewhere^  on  0.ir  and  honeft  terms,  for  ?.  fmall 
P^oftt.  If  any  Gent].eman  or  Company  chufes  to  J)e  fuppiied  in 
'^'^'s  manner,  a  ^correfpondence  may  be  opened  immediately,  and 
^y  quantity  fumiflicd.  You  will  oblige  me,  by  adding,  that 
fuch  as  are  difpofed  to  make  enquiries,  may  addrefs  themfelves 
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to  J.  S tt,  to  be  left  at  the  Poft-Oflice,  Chatteris,  Cam- 

bri.igefliire,  England,  till  called  for,  and  they  (hall  be  fpeedilj 
anrwered.     I  am,  Sir, 

Yoiir  very  obedient  fervant, 

yf  Cambridgeshire  ^Agriculturist* 


Thoughts  on  the  Management  of  Dung. 

to  the  cokdoctor  of  the  farmer's  magazixi). 

Sir, 

Manure,  taking  the  word  in  its  broadcft  fenfe,  being  th< 
sine  qua  non  of  good  hufbandry,  I  truft  the  following  defultorj 
thoughts  on  the  naeans  of  accumulating  and  preparing  farm-yar< 
dung,  cannot  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers. 

The  mod  ruperficial  obferver  in  rural  trconomicks  muft  Tiavt 
often  noticed,  that  a  confiderable  number  of  practical  agricultu 
rifts  are  inattentive,  not  only  to  the  gathering  of  tlie  raw  materials 
but  alfo  defective  in  the  feveral  ileps  of  preparatory  procefs,  be 
fore  dung  can  be  thriftily  and  fuitably  applied.  With  fuch,  ve 
ry  little  care  Is  \ifed  in  cutting  the  corn-crops,  which,  properl; 
fpeaking,  is  tlie  only  fouice  whence  raw  materials  can  be  got 
They  are  alfo  too  apt  to  dilpofe  of  any  hay  wliich  may  be  raifei 
upon  tlieir  farms,  even  when  prices  are  not  fo  high  as  to  temp 
a  breach  of  good  hulbandry.  They  often  keep  more  bealls  o 
the  premifos  than  coiififtent  with  the  quantity  of  provender  i 
hand,  thereby  reducing  the  (lock  of  manure  in  an  extraordinar 
degree.  Befides,  feldom  is  any  care  bellowed  in  laying  up  th 
dung  in  a  regular  and  careful  way,  during  the  winter  month; 
and  ft  ill  lefs  upon  its  ft  ate  during  the  exhaufting  fpring  wind 
or  the  parched  heat  of  the  funmier  months.  Infteadof  iloring 
lip  with  regularity,  and  mixing  the  different  kinds  in  a /Compaq 
heap,  it  is  fuftered  to  remain  as  toffcd  from  the  liable  and  byrt 
continues  expofed,  in  its  rough  ftatc,  to  the  weather  ;  is  often  ii 
undated  with  water,  and  rarely  touched  till  the  cart  arrives,  1 
chive  It  to  the  field. 

With  your  permiflicn,  1  mean  to  ftate  my  fentiments  on  tl 
mott  proper  metliods  of  accumulating  and  preparing  farm-ya: 
manure*,  ^eitr:61ing  myfclf  to  thefe  points,  becaufe  nine-ter.ths 
our  hufliandmcn  have  no  other  refource  lor  fupporting  and  ci 
richnig  their  lands.  1  beg,  however,  that  your  readers  would  a 
expect  any  new  information  upon  thefe  important  fubje6ts  j  a 
in  fuel,  I  intend  only  to  detail  the  proceedings  (»f  various  aftu 
farmers,  who  are  eminently  careful  to  colleft  and  prepare  m 
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ivurc.  I  certainlj  view  fuch  pra6lical  details  as  infinitely  better 
calculated  to  convey  ufeful  inflruftion,  than  abftrufe  dilqiiifitions, 
or  fine  fpun  theories,  refpefting  the  food  of  plants,  and  the  way 
in  which  fuch  are  nouriflied  and  fupportcd.  If  mannie  is  iie- 
ceffary  to  the  well  being  of  plants  (a  point  difputtd  by  none  in 
this  age,  fo  far  as  my  knowledge  reaches),  thc:>  it  is  c.i  Innail 
importance  to  the  farmer,  how,  and  through  what  channel  itc; 
virtues  are  communicated.  It  is  beneficial,  and  that  is  enoui;h. 
Therefore,  all  that  is  required,  is  knov.  leJge  how  to  increafc  the 
quantity,  and  ufe  it  in  the  moil  advantageous  manner. 

As  straw  is  the  bafis  of  manure,  one  \\ciild  be  kd  to  think. 
that  every  good  hulbandman  would  bellow  the  molt  kdulous  at- 
tention upon  the  (hearing  or  cutting  of  his  crop,  fo  as  the  great- 
eft  poflible  quantity  of  the  raw  material  might  be  procured.  Ve- 
tj  different,  however,  is  the  condudl  of  farmers  in  general ;  and 
over  one, half  ol  Britain,  it  may  be  fafely  eftimated,  that  at  leail 
one-fourth  of  the  draw  is  left  in  the  field,  where  its  ftrength  is 
wafted  and  difllpated  by  the  rains  and  ftorms  that  commonly 
prevail  at  the  couclufion  of  autumn.  In  fome  diitrids  a  i^rider 
attention  is  now  paid  to  this  important  operation,  and  it  is  to 
be  lioj3ed  that  fuch  an  improvement  will  gradually  extend  over 
all.  Independent  of  the  additional  grain  gained,  the  increafe  of 
manure  will  more  than  compenfate  the  increafed  expcnce  of 
reaping  tlie  crops  in  an  accurate  manner. 

While  1  recommend,  that  the  crop  Ihoiild  be  cut  low,  in  order 

that  materials  for  making  manure  may  be  increafed,  I  by  no 

means  contend  for  that  degree  of  finical  accuracy,  which  requires 

that  not  one  ftalkof  the  (lubble  fliall  be  of  greaieHieight  than  its 

neighbour  ;  a  degree  of  perfection  accompliftied,  perhaps,  at  a 

greater  expence  than  can  be  repaid  by  the  benefit  derived,  ef- 

pecially  when  the  value  of  labour  is  fo  enormoufly  advanced. 

Tliis  kind  of  cutting  can  only  be  obtained,  from  putting  a  very 

fmall  quantity  into  the  hook  at  once,  and  rarely  makes  a  })ei- 

ceptibie  increafe  upon  the  bulk  ;  whereas,  by  running  the  lickle 

upon    the    ground,  drawing  a  level  ftroke,    and    gathering    no 

more  into  the  hand  than  can  be  fairly  cut^  all  the  advantages  of 

low  fliearing  are  obtained  at  a  very  tniling  increafe  of  expence. 

I  am  fatisti'-d  that,  by  a  ft eadyperfeve ranee  in  this  practice,  from 

one  to  jwo  tons  of  manure  (per  acre)  may  be  annually  gained, 

more  tl;an  what  was  procured  in  former  times,  efpccially  where 

the  crops  are  good.     This  annual  increafe  muir  operate  power- 

folly  upon  the  improvement  of  the  country,  the  efiPedli)  being 

precifely  fimilar  to  thofe  of  adding  compound  intereft  ;  and,  of 

courfe^  furniflies  the  means  of  gradually  rer.dering  everv  acre  of 

land  in  the  kingdom  fertile  and  produ^ive. 

The  u(ual  modes  of  converting  ftraw  into  dung,  need  hardly 
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be  mentioned.  A  good  deal  is  confumed  in  the  houfe  by  drat^ht 
horles  and  milch-cows ;  much  is  applied  to  the  littering  of  turnip- 
cattle  ;  and  the  remainder  is  ufed  by  lean  cattle,  kept  in  the  fidd- 
yurd.  Notwithflanding  thefe  being  the  general  methods  of  con- 
lamption,  it  will  be  neeeilary  to  divide  my  fubje^l  into  tWQ 
parts,  viz.  To  the  management  of  dung  upon  light  lands,  and 
iieavy  lands  \  becaule  manure  on  each  is  prepared  in  different 
ways,  ufed  at  different  feafons,  and  applied  to  different  crops. 
For  light  foils,  manure  requires  to  be  much  higher  prepared 
tlian  is  neccffary  for  clay  foils  ;  and  every  Hep  of  the  previous 
preparation,  to  be  perfeft,  ought  to  be  executed  in  a  quite  diffe- 
venr  manner. 

For  foils  of  the  firft  defcription,  where  tui-nips  are  taken  as  a 
ilrft  crop,  dung  can  hardly  be  too  well  prepared  ;  becaufe  the 
nature  of  the  crop  to  which  it  is  applied,  renders  a  complete  in- 
corporation with  the  ground  abfclutely  neceffary,  without  which 
tlie  young  plants  mi^ht  be  ftaryed  at  their  very  entrance  into.  ' 
life.  In  the  belt  farmed  EnglilT^  counties,  which  have  come  un^ 
der  my  obferv?.tiv)n,  dung  is  often  kept  over  year,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  i>erfVdly  rotted  ;  and  the  late  Mr  Bakewell  was  in 
liabits  of  not  applying  it  till  it  was  reduced  to  a  ftate  fomething 
like  black  {nvii^.  I  do  not,  however,  approve  of  fuch  protrac- 
tion ;  for,  when  the  preparatory  llcps  are  conduced  with  judg- 
ment, there  is  rarely  any  necciilty  for  keo[)ing  dung  over  year 
vj)on  turnip  fiirius  •,  befult's,  fuch  u  delay  cuuies  a  wade  of  the 
?irticlc,  ami  moll  likely  di (11  jntes' its  llre:-i«;th  j  at  all  events,  ^ 
year':i  intercft  of  'y^Viit  value  Qt  the  iiicrcafcd  produce  muft  be  loft. 
xw  gcr.cril  cafes  then-  Is  not  m\ich  dilllculty  in  preparing  dung  up. 
on  turnip  farms  ;  becaule,  in  the  drit'll  fcMlon,  from  the  nature  of 
the  luod  ufed,  fuch  a  quantity  of  liquid  j^aiT'e^  from  the  animals,  as 
to  prevent  burning,  provinciariy^/'t'-^/ii/;^:;^^,  the  created  obllacle 
to  the  rotting  of  dunj^  that  can  be  experienced.  If  turnip  dung  is 
icgularly  removed;  if  it  is  properly  mixed  with  the  horfe  litter, 
M\Ci  other  excrementltious  matter  accumulated  upon  the  farm, 
it  will  he  found  an  cafy  talk  to  pre  paic  all  that  is  made  by  the 
niid'ilc  of  April,  at  which  time  the  fold-yard  flionld  be  cleared. 
What  is  produced  after  that  time,  fhould  be  flored  up  feparate- 
\y  •,  receive  waterings,  if  tlie  weather  is  dry,  and  be  refervtd  for 
clovei -Hubbies,  or  other  fields  thai  are  ^o  be  dunged  in  au- 
Tumn. 

I  h:;ve  mentioned  the  midclie  of  April  as  a  good  time  for  clear- 
ing the  fold-yard  \  but  ti-iiij  doe:i  net  prevent  the  work  from  go« 
i:ig  partially  forward  thiougli  the  winter,  vvlien  fuitable  oppor- 
tunities occur.  Vv'iieu  drove  out  of  the  fold-yard,  the  dun^ 
iliould  be  laid  up  in  a  regular  heap  or  pile,  not  exceeding  fix 
oui^rterSjj  or  four  feet  an4  one  hslf  in  height  j  and  care  Ihould 
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be  taken  not  to  put  either  horfe  or  cart  upon  it,  which  is  eafily 
aLvoidedy  bj  backing  the  cart  to  the  pile,  and  laying  the  dung 
compaftly  together,  with  a  grape  or  fork.     It  is  alfo  ufeful  to 
face  up  the  extremities  with  earth,  which  keeps  in  the  moifture, 
and  prevents  the  fun  and  wind  from  doing  injury.     Perhaps  a 
fmall  quantity  of  earth  ftrewed  upon  the  top,  might  alfo  prove 
ufeful.      Dung,  when   managed  in  this  manner,  generally  fer- 
ments very  rapidly  ;  but  if  it  is  difcovered  to  be  in  a  backward 
fiate,  a  complete  turn  over,  about  the  firll  of  May,  when  the 
weather  becomes  warm,  will  quicken  the  procefs  ;  and  the  bet- 
ter it  is  ftiaken  afunder,    the  fooncr   will  the  end  in  view  be 
gained. 

A  fecluded  fpot  of  ground,  not  much  expofed  to  winc^,  and 
perfectly  lecuie  from  being  f»oated  with  water,  ought  always  to 
be  cbofen  for  the  fcite  ot  fuch  piles  or  heaps.  If  the  field,  to 
which  it  is  to  be  tpplied,  is  at  hand,  a  little  after-trouble  may 
1;^  faved,  by  ciejjoUting  it  tiierc,  in  the  first  inftance ;  but  1  have 
always  •found  it  moft  convenient,  to  refcrve  a  piece  of  ground 
adjacent  to  the  ho  me  (lead,  for  fuch  a  purpofe.  Tliere  it  is  al- 
"ways  under  the  farmer's  eye,  and  a  greater  quantity  can  be 
moved  in  a  lliorter  time  than  when  the  fituation  is  more  didant. 
BeCdes,  in  wet  weather,  and  this  is  generally  the  time  chofen  for 
fuch  an  operation,  not^nly  are  roads  cut  up,  by  driving  to  a 
diilance,  but  the  field,  on  which  the  heap  is  made,  may  be  poached 
and  injured  confiderably. 

Tiic  above  is  the  moft  approved  method  of  preparing  dung 
upon  turnip  or  light  land  farms,  and  a  few  words  ftiall  now  be 
faid  refpeding  the  management  neceffary  upon  thofe  of  a  diffe- 
rent defcri  prion. 

Upon  clay  foils,  where  wheat  forms  a  principal  part  of  the 
^rcp  >  wlicre  great  quantities  of  beans  are  cultivated,  and  few 
turnips  fown,  uiikfs  for  the  ufe  of  milch  cows,  the  rotting  of 
dung  is  not  only  a  troublelome,  but  an  cxpenfive  affair.  Inde- 
pendent (jf  what  is  confunjed  by  the  ordinary  farm-dock,  the 
overplus  of  the  ft  raw  muft  fome  how  or  other  be  rotted, 
by  lean  cattle  kept  in  the  fold-yard,  who  either  receive 
tlie  It  raw  in  racks,  or  it  is  thrown  acrofs  the  yard,  to  be 
eaten,  and  I  rod  down  by  them..  According  to  this  mode  of 
ponfumptiou,  it  is  evident  that  a  ftill  greater  neceflity  arifes  for 
a  frequent  ren:ioval  of  tliis  unmade  dung,  (I  cannot  find  out  a 
better  term),  othcrwile,  from  the  trampling  of  the  beafts,  and 
the  ufual  want  of  moifture,  it  would  comprefs  fo  much  as  to 
prevent  puirefaftion  alto.rether.  To  prepare  dung  fufficiently 
upor^  farms  et  this  dcfcription,  is  at  all  times  an  arduous  taik, 
but  fcarcely  prafticable  in  dry  feafons  ;  for  if  it  once  gets  burnt 
ifire-fangecC)^  it  is  almoft  phyfically  impoflible  to  bring  it  into  a 
.  fuitable 
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Suitable  (late  of  preparation  afterwards  ;  and,  at  all  events,  it* 
virtues  are  thereby  confide rably  diminiflied.  Laft  feafon  fur- 
fiilLed  llrong  proofs  in  Support  of  what  I  am  maintaining  ;  for, 
owing  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  weather  during  the  winter  and 
fpring  months,  lefs  dang  was  driven  out  than  common  ;  and 
the  confequence  was,  that  on  few  clay  farms,  dung  was  cnade 
half  rotten,  even  where  the  moll  anxious  efforts  were  bellowed 
upon  watering  and  turning  it,  when  the  feafon  advanced.  The 
continued  drynefs  of  the  weather  was,  to  be  fure,  an  exception  to 
;ttiat  of  common  feafons,  and  increafed  the  difficulties  which^  at 
all  times,  are  undergone  in  fuch  fituations  ;  but,  had  it  been 
equally  wet,  as  it  w«s  dry,  the  propriety, of  frequent  removals 
would  not  have  been  lets  urgent.  Straw  flung  out  in  confider.- 
iible  portions  to  the  fold-yard,  after  being  compreffed  by  the 
trampling  of  cattle,  becomes  rather  like  a  well  packed  iluck, 
than  a  mafs  of  dung  in  a  preparatory  Hate.  Thefmall  quantity 
of  water  and  dung  made  by  the  animiilj^,  is  barely  fufficient  to 
;caufe  a  flight  fermentation.;  and  this  flipht  fcrniciitation,  v/heii 
the  heap  gets  into  a  compreiVcd  Hate,  is  fure  to  bring  on  jf/v- 
Jdrfginvy  as  already  faid  ;  after  which,  its  original  powers  can 
rarely  be  reftored.  To  prevent  fuch  an  iniury,  no  mcafure  can 
be  fo  fucccfsfully  ufed,  as  a  Ircqutiit  removal  of  this  unmade 
dung,  efpecially  if  the  weather  is  wet  at  the  time.  If  people 
can  Hand  out  to  work,  you  cannot  hav6  too  much  wetnefs  uhen 
executing  this  operation  ;  for  there  is  always  fuch  a  quantity  of 
ihc  flraw  that  has  not  palfed  .through  the  entrails  of  the  «attle,  as 
renders  it  almoll  impoflTible  to  do  injury,  in  the  iirft  iniiancc,  by 
an  exccfi  of  mQillure- 

What  I  would  therefore  recommend,  upon  .every  clay-land 
farm,  efpecially  thofe  of  confidcrable  fi7.e,  is  a  frequent  clearing 
of  the  fold-yard  ;  and  that  the  greateit  care  Ihould  be  taken  <o 
mix  the  flableor  horfe  dung  in  a  regular  way  with  what  is  ga- 
thered in  the  fold-yard,  or  made  by  other  animals,  in  order  that 
a  gradual  heat  or  fermentation  may  be  fpeedily  produced.  Where 
the  materials  are  of  fuch  forts  as  1  am  now  fpcaking  of,  (that  ij, 
a  fmall  quantity  of  dung,  or  excremcntitious  matter,  and  a  larre 
flore  of  unrotten  itraw,  only  partially  mcillened)^  1  am  clear 
that  no  damage  can  enfuc  from  ])utting  horfes  and  carts  upon  thir 
heap  ;  nay,  1  rather  think,  tliat  a  pofitive  benefit  will  be 
gained  from  this  flight  comprefllon.  I  an),  at  the  fame 
time,  well  aware  that  the  fentiments  of  many  able  and  j'ldicious 
farmers,  are  difl'erent  from  mine  on  this  point  ;  tiiey  being  of 
opinion,  that  the  natural  prelTure  of  the  material  is  quite  lufli- 
cient,  and  that  any  niore  is  accompanied  \Mth  injurious  co:ilc- 
quences.  I  am,  however,  futisfied,  that  fuch  ideas  are  unfound- 
ed i  having  tried  bo:h  metho<Li  upon  an  cxtenfive  fcale,  and,  from 
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the  refults,  feel  myfclf  juftificd  in  recommending   the   above 
mode  of  management.     Perhaps  this  difference  of  fentiu'ent  may 
arifc  from  not  attending  to  the  very  diffv.refK  qualities  of  dun|[y  oi^ 
different  farms  ;  fc  I  have  already  fully  recognized  the  propiietjr 
of  abftaining  from  putting  horfvs  and  carts  upon  fuch  heaps  or 
piles,  containing  materials  which  can  be  called  dung,  even  the' 
it  may  be  in  an  unripe  (late.     I  contend,  however,  that  no  in- 
jary  is  fuftained  from  (lightly  compreffing  a  mafs  of  rough  mate<«> 
rials,  nay,  that  fuch  is  attended  with  beneficial  eflfeds  ;  for,  if 
the  materials  wcte  laid  up  with  a  fork,  or  a  grape,  as  i<  recom- 
mended in  the  cafe  of  turnip  or  half  rotten  dung,  the  fmall  por- 
tion of  moidure  therein  contained,  would  fpeedily  be  wafted  or 
evaporated,  a  circumflance  which  1  have  repeatedly  witne(red, 
efpecially  when  dry  weather  fuccecded  the  period  when  the  heap 
was  made  up*     Befides,  driving  a  one-horie  cart  over  a  furface 
of  materials  only  one  liage  removed  from  the  condition  of  dry 
It  raw,  will  never  prevent   fe^rnientation.     If  left   in  the  fold- 
yard,  I  grant  that  the  con (1  ant  treading  of  the  cattle  therein  con* 
fined,  and  the  daily  increafcd  weight  of  the  heap  would  undoubt^ 
cdly  produce  that  evil ;  but  fuch   is  effeftually  prevented,  by 
frequent  removals,  efpecially  if  rainy  weather  prevails  fit  the 
time.     Few  objects  deferve  to  be  more  feduloufly  attended  to  by 
every  farmer  who  fludies  his  own  interelL 

The  heap  or  pile,  as  already  recommended,  in  the  cafe  of 
turnip  dung,  (hould  be  formed  in  a  fechuied  fpot,  if  fuch  can  be 
got  at  hand  ;  becaufe,  the  lefs  it  is  expofed  to  the  influence  of 
the  fun  and  wind,  fo  much  falter  will  ftri  mentation  proceed.  It 
ihould  be  con(lru6ted  on  a  broad  bafis,  which  Itlfens  the  bounds 
of  the  extremities  ;  and  feveral  feparate  heaps  are  necelTary,  fo 
as  too  much  may  not  be  depoiited  at  once,  which,  to  a  <:ertain 
extent,  would  bring  on  the  very  evil  1  have  all  along  been  en- 
deavouring to  avert.  By  (liifting  the  fcene  frequently,  and  al- 
lowing each  covering  or  coat  to  fettle  and  ferment,  before  laying 
on  any  more,  the  moft  happy  eflfefts  will  follow,  and  thefe  heaps 
(I  mean  all  fuch  as  are  completed  before  the  fir  ft  of  May)  may 
reafonably  be  expected  to  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  applying  to  the 
fummer  fallow  fields,  in  the  end  of  July,  or  fiift  of  AugulL  If 
the  external  parts  get  dry  at  any  time  during -the  procefs,  it  is 
proper  to  water  them  thoroughly,  and  in  many  cafes  to  turn  over 
the  heap  completely.  I  may  add,  that  I  have  repeatedly  expe- 
rienced great  advantage  from  laying  a  thick  coating  of  fnow  up- 
on fuch  heaps,  as,  by  the  gradual  melting  thereof,  the  whole 
moifture  is  abforbed,  and  a  Itrong  fermentation  immediately 
£oUows. 

1  would  continue  the  fame  method  of  management  during  the 
Ibminer  months,  fo  far  as  circumilancespermitted,  though  it 
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rarely  happens  that  dung  collcfted  at  this  advanced  period  is  fit 
for  ufe  iu  the  fame  feafon,  unlefs  it  be  fuch  as  is  made  by  Jkeep« 
ing  horfes  or  cattle  in  the  houfey  upon  green  food«  Perhaps^  as 
a  general  principle,  it  is  proper  to  thra(h  out  all  grain  before 
lAimmer  arrives,  (2.  fmall  quantity  for  litter  and  other  purpofes 
excepted)  in  order  that  the  full  value  of  the  raw  materials^ 
^hen  converted  into  manure^  may  be  ^ned.  Straw  thraflied  in 
the  fucnmer  months,  always  wants  a  good  deal  of  its  original 
ftrength  ;  it  is  broken  and  hafhed  by  the  mills,  therefore  a  lai  ge 
portion  inuft  at  once  he  thrown  to  the  fold-yard,  where  its 
ilrength  is  dill  more  exhaufted  and^diflipated.  Even  when  flacked 
^carefully,  it  will  be  found  next  winter^  to  pi  educe  much  lefis 
bulk  of  dung,  than  if  it  had  been  ufed  at  the  proper  time;  and 
iiitcrell  of  the  amount  for  one  year  is  lod  \  all  which  things  added 
together,  will  be  found  equal  to  one  half  of  the  original  worth/ 

Upon  large  farnis,  where  the  management  of  manure  is  fufK- 
ciently  underftood  and  pra6lifed,  it  is  an  important  matter  to 
:iave  dunghills  of  all  ages,  and  ready  for  ufe  whenev-er  the  fitua- 
7.1  on  of  a  field  calls  for  a  reflorativc.  No  method  of  application 
to  clay  foils,  liowever,  is  fo  beneficial  as  during  tiie  year  nf 
iumnier  lallow^  though,  in  fuch  fituatlons,  a. greater  ftock  of 
manure  is  often  gathered  tliaii  is  required  for  the  fields  under  this 
procefs. 

After  all,  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  that,  under  every  exer- 
tion, it  fcldom  happens  that  dun*;  on  clay  tarms,  where  turnips 
.4 re  not  grown,  can  be  fo  well  prepared  as  upon  thf^fe  employed 
•  n  the  culture  of  that  beneficial  root,  Tliis  has  induced  many 
I'lrniers  to  crofs  nature,  and  attempt  the  culfvation  of  turnips, 
u])on  foils  pliyfically  unfit  for  producing  thtui  with  advantage; 
iiiul  perhaps,  much  money  has  been  loft  in  carrying  fuch  fchemes 
into  execution.  1  am  clear,  that  a  clay  land  farmer,  had  better 
"/nbmit  to  all  the  djfadvantages  accompanying  the  preparation  of 
manure  in  his  particular  iiuiation,  than  try  to  get  free  of  them 
by  the  culture  of  turnips.  It  is  alfo  a  confolatory  cir-cumQance^ 
rhat  clay  foils  have  a  good  diL;ellion,  they  are  not  fo  nice  in  their 
lood  as  gravels  and  funds,  requiring  only  a  good  belly-,full  and 
Vrcquent  meals.  It  lihewile  deferves  attention,  tliat  dung  ap- 
i)licd  to  a  clay  fallow  at  the  end  of  fummer,  has  full  time  to  in- 
corporate  with  the  ground,  beftn^  the  crop,  ibwn  thereupon, 
n.inds  nuich  in  v/aitt  of  its  invipjorating  fupport,  confiquentlv, 
riioii^h  of  apparent  inferior  quality  at  the  time  of  application, 
iiiav,  in  reality,  be  poilltred  of  equal  |^owcis  f^r  frm^Hfying  the 
^Muund,  as  if  it  liad  rcaciicd  a  higher  Itatc  of  preparation. 

Allow  me  to  notice  the  many  inftances  of  ilovcnly  negleft, 
^vhich  I  have  witnelTed  in  our  filler  kingdom,  refpeding  the 
jjianagement  of  manure,  particularly  in  tlie  mid-land  counties, 
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'Cvhere  grafs  huftandry  is  extenfively  praAifed.     In 
tridsy  it  is  very  common  to  ufe  a  confiderable  proporti 
hay  in  the  fields,  daring  the  winter  months^  inflead  o 
ing  it  in  the  hoafe  or  fold  yard,  where  the  manure 
could  readily  be  colleAed^  and  properly  cared  after. 
wade  are  the  parents  of  thi»  cuftom;  a  cuftom  which  o 
interdided  by  every  proprietor  who  is  difpofed  to  reg 
his  own  tnterell  or  that  of  the  country,  much  of  the 
ing  abfoluteiy  rendered  ufelefs  by  the  feet  of  the  beaft 
tamed^  while  the  gFound  is  mod  unequally  and  partial 
this  at  to  fay,  the  richeft  and  dried  parts  are  fure  to  i 
gfeated  dore^ 

In  my  next,  I  prepofe  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  tl 
the  application  of  dung,  a  fubjedt  of  much  importan< 
certainly  Secondary  to  the  one  which  has  at  this  tim 
my  attention.     I  am,  Sir,  yours,  Sec..  ^ 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMtR's  MAGAZ 

Letter  from  Sir  George  S.  AI^Kentsie,  Bart,  contain 
hints  respecting  the  present  price  '  of  labour  in 
lands. 

Sir, 

I  WAS  lately  m«eh  furprifed  to  find,  that  the  efti 
honfe  and  <^ces,  on  a  very  moderate  plan,  intended  t 
on  an  improveable  farm,  exceeded  confiderably  one  ye 
the  edatc  of  which  it  is  a  part.  This  inftantly  led  r 
fider  the  very  ferious  evils  which  have  arifen,  in  con 
country  gentlemen  not  endeavouring,  by  a  general  ag 
mong  themfelves,  to  lower  the  extravagant  demaiids 
men,  and  to  check  combination  to  raife  their  wages, 
price  of  building  is  fo  high,  it  is  out  of  the  landlord' 
give  his  tenant  even  fuch  accommodation  as  may  be  abi 
ccflary,  without  raifing  the  rent  to  fuch  a  pitch,  as,  toj 
the  prefcnt  cod  of  every  fpecies  of  labour,  totally  to 
tenant  from  gaining  a  decent  livelihood.  Butthegreatef 
from  the  exorbitant  demands  of  mafons  and  other  c 
this  country,  is  chiefly  felt  when  waHes  are  to  be  imp 
in  this  cafe,  no  return  can  be  expefted  for  fome  year* 

Erovement  is  begun,  and  confequently  the  outlay  o 
uildings,  efpecially  on  entailed  eftales,  becomes  a  \ 
biifinefs  *.  The  expence  of  management,  in  a  farm  of 
has  become  enormous  ;  but  in  fraall  ones,  it  is  almoft  in 


•  yhc  wages  of  masons  in  Ross-shire,  and  I  believe 
bodring  counties,  equal  what  is  given  to  tie  best  hands 
-Kiz*  3*1  and  3s  6d  per  day. 
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i!o  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  confequences  of  tins  ;  I  may  ftjr^ 
however,  that  it  h  probable  the  fyfleni  of  pailurage  will  increafc, 
til!  fuch  time  as  corn  becomes  a  fcarce  commodity.  When  corn 
becomes  fcarce,  its  price  may  induce  farmers  to  break  up  their 
palliiT'js  :  But  for  the  difcuilioii  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pri- 
cei  of  meat  and  corn  come  to  balance  each  other^  and  other  poiats 
of  political  economy  connected  therewith,  I  Iiave  not  at  prefent 
leifurc  ;  nor>  it*  I  had  leifure,  have  I  ability.  P»Iy  principal  ob- 
ject in  troablinp^  you  with  this  letter,  is,  to  propofc,  what  1  think 
would  hz  a  viluablc  addition  to  the  Farmer^s  Magazine,  to  form 
whicli,  I  doubt  not  of  your  receiving  very  ample  materials  from 
your  numerous  readers  and  correfp.jidents:  My  propofal  is  this^ 
Tiiat,  to  the  other  valuable  matter  ufually  ctmtained  in  the  Ma- 
gazine, be  added,  a  report  from  every  county  in  Scotland,  of  the 
price  of  labour,  not  only  iu  each  individual  county,  but  in  dif-^ 
fere  It  dill  rifts  of  the  fame  co;:nty.  To  this  mud  be  added,  the 
prices  of  meal,  meat,  and  bread. 

In  detailing  the  prices  of  the  different  kinds  of  labour,  the 
prime  mult  be  dillinguilhed  from  ordinary  hands,  and  the  prices 
of  piece-work  ought  to  be  noticed.  All  thefe  might  be  reduced 
into  the  form  of  a  table,  wliich,  if  you  approve  of  my  propofal, 
I  leave  for  you  to  conllruft  in  fuch  a  form  as  (hull  be,  in  your 
own  opinion,  bed  fuited  to  the  fize  of  the  work. 

It  would  be  an  infult  to  your  judgment  and  good  fenfe,  to  de- 
tail the  advantajres  which  the  kingdom  will  derive  from  the  ex- 
hibition of  thefe  reports,  I  will  not  therefore  take  up  your  time 
lon-rer,  than  to  exprefs  a  hope,  that  government  will  endeavour  to 
obviate  an  evil,  which,  without  great  caution,  will  undoubtedly  arife 
out  of  the  mai^nlilcent  projefts  for  the  improvement  of  the  High- 
lands :  That  evil  is  raifing  the  price  of  labour.  If  wages  are  gi- 
ven ])y  government,  higher  tlian  the  average  of  the  whole  High- 
lands, the  moft  ruinous  effcfts  will  follow.  I  have  made  an  at- 
tempt to  have  this  hinted  to  thofe  appointed  to  manage  the  mo- 
ney alreidy  voted  for  the  grand  purpofes  alluded  to ;  and  men- 
tion the  circum'dance  now,  that  the  evil,  which  perhaps  may  not 
have  been  thought  of  by  many  in  tiieir  ciitlmfiallic  eagernefs  for 
the  accompli Qi men t  of  the  Caledonian  canal,  and  other  underta- 
kings, may  be  obviated  by  united  precautionary  meafures.  1 
am.  Sir,  your  v^ell  willier  and  humble  fervaiit, 

Couly  izth  Dec.  1803. 

George  S.  Mackenzie. 


xoTE  hy  the  conductor. 
Wk  cordially  agrafe  with  onr  refpeftable  correfpondent  con- 
cerning the  evil  attending  the  late  enormous  rife  upon  the  w:^ges 

of 
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of  Mafons  and  Caq^enters,  thinking  it  unfriendly  to  rural  im- 
provementy  as  new^re6lions  of  every  kind  muft  thereby  be  imped- 
ed and  difcouragped.  If  that  rife  can  be  ibewn  to  proceed  from 
illegal  combinations  among  the  work  people,  it  might  eafily  be 
(topped  by  putting  the  law  in  execution  ;  but  we  fufped:  that 
this  is  not  its  fource.  Perhaps  the  evil  arifes  out  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  under  which  the  ccKintry  is  placed,  and  cannot  be  re-* 
moved  fo  long  as  thefe  continue  to  o pet  ate. 

Our  correfpondenr,  when  mentioning  the  increafed  expence  of 
buildings,  might  alfo  have  noticed  the  very  great  rife  which,  iw 
confequence  of  the  war,  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  wood. 
This  we  believe^  has  occafioned  as  much  advance  upon  the  ex-* 
pence  of  new  eredions,  as  the  increafed  value  of  tlie  workman 'ti 
laBour.  A  year's  rent  of  an  eftate  is  a  very  moderate  allowance 
for  farm^buildings,  when  new  houfes  and  offices  over  the  whole 
are  oeceflkry  ;  but  this  charge  is  feldom  repeated,,  feeing  that 
rhe  talk  of  fupporting  them,  at  lead  iu  Scotbnd,  is  uniformly 
born  by  the  tenant. 

We  ihall  be  happy  to  lend  our  aid  in  bringing  forward  a  cor- 
reft  (late  of  the  value  of  labour  in  every  dillri^,  and  requeft 
t!iat  our  reporters  will  kindly  favour  us  with  the  neccflary  ma- 
terialp,..  At  the  fame  time  we  muft  hint  that  our  ideas  are  hof- 
tile  to  every  rcftridlion  upon  the  value  of  labour,  from  a  convic- 
tion tliat  perfeA  freedom  ihould  fubfift  in  every  thing  of  that 
kind  ;  and  that,  like  trade,  labour  ought  to  be  left  to  find  its  ov\ii 
level.  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  Augmentation  of  Stipends  in  Victual. 

Sir, 

Till  the  decision  of  the  House  of  PeerSyinthe  case  of  Mil- 
figan  of  Kirkden,  about  30  years  ago,  it  h«8  been  hold  as   atx 
opinion  by  the  Court  of  Session,  as  commissioners  for  plantation 
of  Kirks,  and  valuation  of  tiends,  that  an  augmentation  of  sti- 
pend could  not  be  given,  unless  a  century  had  elapsed  from  the 
former  one  ;  and  that  of  Kirkden  being  refused  on  this  ground^ 
tlie  judgment  was  reversed  on  appeal,  finding  this  objection  a- 
lonc  not  sufficient.     But  the  house  of  peers  certainly  never 
dreamed  that  this  judgment  was  to  give  a  handle  for  asking 
angmentations  so  often  as  has  been  done  since  ;  for  example, 
twice  in  an  incumbency,. often  at  no  great  distance  one  from  a- 
Bother,  and  before  the  incumbent  could  be  said  to  be  old. 

Before  the  1748,  when  Scotland  was  freed  from  the  vassal- 
^e  she  was  under  to  her  military  barons,  there  was  little  mo- 

ne}t 
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nej  In  the  country,  and  rent  was  generally  paid  in  grain,  ser- 
vices, and  casualties  :  While  tfiis  was  the  case,  there  was  some 
reason  for  gK'i.ig  victual  stipend ^  and  when  augmentations  caine 
-0  seldom  about  as   once  in  a  century,  proprietors  did  not  think 
of  obtainin"-  decreets  of  valuation  and  sale  of  their  tiends  :  but 
Jiow  when  the  tiends  of  a  whole  parish  are  valued  in  money, 
i:nd  all  the  rents  paid  in  it,  1  can  see  no  tern/ini  babiles  for  the 
court  to  give  victual  stipend,  but  an  unanswerable  one  why 
tiiey  should  not.     The  clergymen,  indeed,  who,  in  the  ca*^e  of 
the  augniuiitaiion  of  Kirkden,  acted  as  one  body,  and  consider 
tlicinsilves  as  such  in  every  case  of  stipends,  or  masses,  or 
glebc.i  ;  finding  tliat  the  proven  ticnd  must  ultimately  bound 
their  augmentations,  have  endeavoureil  to  get  the  better  of 
this,  by  asking  the  late  augmentations  in  grain.     Hnt  if  in  an 
vear  like  this,  when  grain  is  low,  the  court  should  give  within 
y  few  pounds  of  the  proven  liend  of  a  parish,  by  the  decreets 
of  valuation  ;  and  if  years  like  the  tSco,  and  1801,  or  even  a 
»-i3C  of  6d.  or  IS.  a-stoac  of  meal  should  take  place,  the  clergy- 
Mien  would  obtain  more  tliiin   the   proven  tiend,  that  is,  more 
Uian  the  law  allov/s.     It  Is  therefore  the  interest  of  the  heri- 
tors 10  oppose  every  claim  of  victual  stipend  in  future,  on  this 
account,  as  grain,  on  an  averngc  of  years,  must  rise  progres- 
slvtlv,  although  it  may  have  some  ups  and  downs  ;  nor,  as  their 
tiend  Is  valued  inTnojicy,  which  is  the  fund  for  taking  tlie  stipend 
out  of,  can  it,  J  apprehend,  be  given  in  vir.tualy  if  objected  to. 
'I'hut  tlic  e\h;uistinir  the  licnd  Is  yet  only  matter  of  speculation^ 
id  no  answer  :     In  New  JjUce,  Wigtonshirc,  the  free  tiends  of 
I  he  parish  are  already  exhausted  :   In  Terregles,  county    of 
jvirkcudbrlght,  the  locality  was  in  agitation  about  the  lime  of 
t'lc  last  rise  of  grain,  and  it  was  found  the  sum  modified  would 
more  tlian  exhaust  the  ticnd,  part  being  in  grain,  if  at  the  fiar 
conversion,  and  many  others  arc  fast  approjichlng.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  late  public  scarcity  to  the  clergymen  wlio  had  vic- 
tual stipend,  was  ffom  45I  to  145I.  each,  per  annum ^  or  95I. 
•j-acli  yearly,  on  an  avcra;',e.     Tills  too,  often  came  upon  te- 
nants to  pay,  who  had  tiicir  own  meal  to  buy,   in    the   moor 
country  ;  whilst  every  miuistcr  has  four  acres  of  good  groimd 
for  a  glebe,  and  many  of  thein,  where  there  were  Kirklands, 
obtained  a  cnuildcrable   deal  more,  as  grass  for  a   horse   and 
two  cows  •,  or  where  it  coald  not  bt*  said   to   be  arable,   four 
boums  jja.-.turii'-c.  f:)r  euch  acre  of  tillage  land,  and  l)v  the   im- 
j;r(jvciueiit  of  land,  these  are  mostly  all   made  arable  .   there- 
lore   they  cannot  be  said  to  be  luiprovid-jd   for  viituaU      As 
there  sceuib  no  grouUvl  for  giving  victual   augniontations,  and 
as  proprietors  and  farmers  have  now  tiiC  facts  before  them,  and 
know  the  intentions  of  the  clergy,  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they 
%Ilo\v  rhL-ar.eJvc'i  u^  Iv:  'akeii  by  :;urprije.      Yours,  &.c. 

A V 
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The  Writer  of  the  foUowiq^  Pdper  c6nsiders  the  Farmer'^ s 
Magazine  as  by  far  the  most  useful  Periodical  Work 
which  has  appeared  in  this  country ^  on  the  subject  of 
Agriculture.  As  there  are  above  Four  Thousand  Co* 
pits  of  it  dispersed  o^er  the  Kingdom^  he  gave  his  MSS. 
to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Magazine^  who^  in  return,  fur-^ 
nisbes  him  with  Copies y  to  be  sent  to  Members  Of  Parlia^ 
ikent*  If  any  Gentleman  wish  for  more  information,  he 
will  give  it  cheerfully,  as  far  as  he  is  able  ;  and,  as  he 
has  given  his  own  name  to  the  public,  he  hopes  that  those 
who  differ  from  him  in  opinion^  will  also  avow  their 
names;  or,  if  they  write  anonymously^  that  they  will 
express  themselves  in  temperate  language.  JVhen  men  are 
united  in  their  wishes  to  promote  the  good  of  the  Public, 
differences  in  matters  of  opinion  may  be  maintained  with 
mutual  esteem,  and  in  the  language  of  good  humour. 


^u.^ 


For  the  farmer's  magazine. 

A  general  ifiew  of  the  taxes  oh  Malt,  as  imposed  both  in  Fng-^ 
land  and  in  Scotland.  By  George  Skene  Keith ^  D,  D.  mini-^ 
ster  of  Keith-hall  and  Kink  ell. 

As  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  reail  merits  of  the  dis- 
pute^ respecting  the  proportions  of  dutj  to  be  paid  for  English 
and  Scotch  malt^  have  been  property  understood^  I  shall  endea- 
vour^ in  this  papery  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  impartial  view 
of  the  subject.     For  this  purpose,  I  shall, 

I.  Give  a  short  sketch  of  the  historj  of  the  ntalt  tax,  as  far 
as  regards  the  proportion  of  the  datj  imposed  on  English,  com- 
pared with  that  on  Scotch  malt. 

II.  State  some  facts  respecting  the  different  values  of  Eng- 
lish barley,  compared  with  Scotch  barley,  and  with  Scotch  bear 
or  big  :  and  also  of  this  last  compared  to  Scotch  barley* 

III.  Offer  some  remarks  on  taxing  malt  in  general :  And, 

IV.  Offer  some  remarks  on  the  proportion  of  taxes  that 
should  be  established  between  English  and  Seoteh  malt,  whe« 
ther  from  barley,  or  from  bear  or  big. 

After  which,  I  shall  give,  in  an  appendix,  a  particular  ac- 
eount  of  a  number  of  experiments  which  I  made  last  summer, 
\h  orde^  to  ascertain,  by  distillation,  the  comparative  values  of 
4(fferent  quantities  of  malt,  made  from  Scotch  bear  or  big,  and 
both  jErom  Scotch  and  English  barley. 

I  hope,  that  if  these  different  divisions  do  not  enable  me  to 
txhaust  the  subject, "they  will  at  least  assist  the  reader's  me- 
aiory,   will  point  out  to  him  where  any  particular  topic  is 

fe'L.  V.  NO.  xviu  D*  handled. 
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liandledy  and  will  enable  him  to  discover  any  error  Into  which 
I  have  fallen  from  inadvertency,  ot  inability  ;  for  I  am  not 
conscious  of  any  misrepresentation,  either  in  point  of  fact,  or 
of  argument.     I  am, 

I.  To  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  malt  tax,  as 
far  as  regards  the  proportion  of  duty  imposed  on  English,  com- 
pared with  that  on  Scotch  malt. 

When  the  commissioners  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  em- 
ployed in  adjusting  the  terms  of  the  Union  in  1706-7,  the  tax- 
es on  malty  and  malt  liquor,  gave  rise  to  considerable  discus- 
sion ;  and  if  the  matter  had  not  been  compromised,  or  under- 
stood to  be  settled  by  the  wording  of  certain  articles,  the  Scotch 
commissioners  would  not  have  agreed  to  that  treaty,  which  has 
been  found  so  beneficial  to  both  kingdoms.  It  is  necessary  to 
state  concisely  both  the  cause  of  the  dispute  and  the  nature  oi 
the  compromise  agreed  to. 

Scotland  had  been  accustomed  both  to  a  malt  tax,  and  to  a 
tax  on  malt  liquor,  for  nearly  lialf  a  century  before  king  Wil- 
liam alone  succeeded  to  the  government,  on  the  death  of  queen 
Mary.  The  tax  on  the  ale,  or  malt  liqu6r,  was  not  generally 
complained  of,  being  either  charged  moderately,  or  compound- 
ed for  on  reasonable  terms  by  the  publicans  ;  for  there  were  no 
common  brewers  in  Scotland  at  that  period.  Tlic  tax  on 
«ialt  was  very  generally  obnoxious,  as  it  affected  private  fa- 
milies ;  not  only  from  the  amount  of  the  tax,  but  by  intro- 
ducing excise  officers  into  their  houses,  and  because  there  was 
a  very  great  disparity  between  the* barley  of  the  lowlands,  and 
the  bear,  or  big,  of  the  Highlands,  or  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land. On  that  account,  the  Scotch  parliament,  in  1695,  passed 
an  act,  by  which  the  whole  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  liquor, 
and  tlie  malt  altogether  exempted.  The  advantages  of  this 
were  experienced  during  the  twelve  years  that  elapsed  from 
the  passing  of  this  act,  to  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in 
1707.  Therefore,  in  negociating  the  treaty  of  union,  the  Scotch 
commissioners  objected,  in  toto,  to  the  imposing  of  any  duties 
f)n  malt,  alledging,  that  the  best  Scotch  barley  was  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  England,  and  that  the  malt  of  the  south  of 
Scotland,  made  from  the  two  rowed  barley,  was  so  very  much 
superior  to  that  which  was  made  from  the  four  rowed  bear,  or 
big,  of  the  northern  counties,  that  the  Scotch  parliament  had 
*;iven  up  all  idea  of  taxing  the  grain,  and  had,  for  12  years 
past,  laid  the  whole  tax  on  the  liquor. 

Th^ 

*  The  barley  of  the  Lowlands  was  generally  raised  in  the  south  c 
.Scotland  before  this  period,  and  i\Tr  i\Ieickle  was  sent  to  Holland 
learn  to  construct  a  mill  for  nrial;ln;r  pot  hr.rley,  tlien  called  French  ' 
Icy,  only  thrct  ycirts  after  the  uiiiun,  viz.  in  171c. 
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The  English  commissioners  felt  all  the  force  >^f  this  reason** 
ing ;  but  insisted,  that  as  negociators  for  the  union  on  the 
part  of  England,  thej  could  not  legislate  for  the  British  par- 
liamenty  as  to  any  mode  of  taxation  in  preference  to  another,  or 
as  to  ^an J  perpetual  exemption  of  Scotch  malt ;  or  dictate 
what  articles  should  not  be  suhject  to  taxation.  The  Scotch 
commissioners  could  not  denj  the  propriety  of  these  arguments ; 
but  both  parties  were  satisfied  with  the  great  inequality  of  a 
tax  upon  malt : — And  the  Scotch  commissioners  also  insisted, 
that,  from  the  poverty  of  their  country,  and  the  low  price  of 
ale  in  Scotland,  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  so  high  duties  as 
England. 

To  compromise  the  matter,  and  to  prevent  the  treaty  from 
breaking  off,  it  was  agreed  that  Scotland  should  be  exempted 
firom  all  malt  tax  during  the  then  war  with  France ;  and  that, 
as  long  as  the  then  duties  were  continued  in  England,  a  tax  of 
two  shillings  should  be  imposed  on  every  1 2  Scotch  gallons  of 
two-penny  ale,  or  one  eight  part  of  the  retail  price  of  the  li- 
quor. 

Independently  of  what  is  known  by  those  who  are  conversant 
in  the  history  of  the  union,  or  who  were  informed  of  many  mi- 
nute circumstances  by  the  negociators  of  it,  the  words  of  the 
XlVth  article  of  that  treaty,  afford  internal  evidence,  that  the 
above  exemption,  duripg  the  then  existing  wkr,  was  a  compro- 
mise agreed  upon  to  prevent  the  two  nations  from  differing  on 
this  article.     '  And  seeing  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Par- 

*  liament  of  Great  Britain  would  lay  any  burden  but  for  the 

*  good  of  the  whole f  and  with  due  regard  to  the  abilities  and  cir^ 

*  eumstances  of  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  therefore  no 

*  further  exemption  be  insisted  on  for  any  part  of  the  united 

*  kingdom,  but  the  consideration  of  the  exemptions  beyond 

*  what  is  agreed  on,  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  parliament  of 
« Great  Britain.* 

It  was  supposed  that  the  malt  tax  in  England  would  be  ta- 
ken off  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  that  the  whole  duty  would 
be  imposed  on  the  liquor,  as  it  had  been  in  Scotland :  This 
would  have  probably  happened,  if  the  same  men  had  continu- 
ed in  power,  who  had  promoted  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms* 

But  those  who  negociated  this  treaty  in  1707,  had  lost  all 
their  influence  in  England,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war ; 
and  the  Tory  ministers  in  171 3,  renewed  the  malt  tax,  after 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded.  The  tax  which  they  im- 
posed was  6d.  per  bushel. .  The  malt  committee  at  first  agreed 
that  Scotland  should  pay  only  3d  ;  but  when  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England,  and  the  principality  of  Wales  petitioned  for  a 
ium]ar  exemption,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one ^  that  th^ 
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rux  should  be  general  over  the  island;  though  the  Scotch  mfcxn-* 
bcr.s  made  a  most  strenuous  opposition^  and  were  supported  bjr' 
the  most  respectable  characters  in  England^ 

This  unfair  procedure  raised  the  greatest  fennent*  in  Scot- 
land,' andwci:;  one  of  the  secondary  causes  of  tlTe  rebellion  which 
broke' out  next  year.  The  farmers  and  others  who  made  their 
bear  into  malt,  refused  to  give  notice  to  the  excise  oilicers,  and 
even  to  grant  them  admission  into  their  bams  :  thejustices  of 
the  peace  refused  to  act,  and  the  whole  amount  of  this  high  no- 
minal tax  did  not,  in  many  cases,  pay  the  cxpence  of  collect- 
ing it.  The  clergy,  who,. by  a  declaratory  act  of  the  Scotch 
parliament,  were  exempted  from  all  taxes  on  their  stipends,  and 
on  the  produce  of  their  gklies^  and' who  had  never  been  char- 
ged for  any  malt  tax  before,  in  ordtr  to  allay  the  ferment,  step- 
ped forward  voluntarily,  and  paid  small  sums  of  money  for  the 
malt  used  in  tlicir  families  ;  and,  in  some  instances*,  tJiey  suc- 
ceed<*d'in  quieting  the  minds  of  the  people:  Tn* others, they  were 
considered  as  betraying  the  interests  of  Sootlanil,  for  foarof  en- 
dangering the  Hanoverian  succession,  or  their  own  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  Now  that  the  spirit  of  party  has  subsided,  it 
will  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  malt  tax  of  17 13  was  un- 
juit  and  oppressive*  with  regard. to  Scotland  ;  and  though  it  was' 
said,  in  the  i4th  article  of  the  treaty  ol?  union,  tha^  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain-' would  lay 
en  any  burdens  but  with  due"  regard  to  the  circumstances  and 
abilities  of  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom  ;  yef^  in  six  yearj 
after  the  union,  the  British  parliament  did* actually  impose  a 
hea\'y  burden  upon  Scotland,  xoeVZ'oi//  any  regard  to  the  ctrcum- 
stances  of  the  case^  viz.  the  inferiority  of  Scotch  grain,  or  the 
ability  *yf  the  people^  in  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom^  to  pay 
a  tax,  which  in  several  places  was  nearly  equal  to' the  value  of 
the  raw  article  f . 

The  rebelliou  in  1714  and  171 5,  while  it  put  an  end*  to  thcf 
hopes  of  the  Pretender,  also  destroyed  tlie  influence  of  the  To- 
ries, who  were  rather  unfairly  confounded  with  the  Jacbbltes. 
Therefore,  when  the  annual  malt  tax  was  imposed  in  1725,  all 
:h'.it  had  been  promised  at  the  negociating  of  the  union  on  tiie 
part  of  Fji;;laii(l  v/a?  honourably  fulfilled;  and  the  British 
parliament,  without  any  opposition,  enacted,  that  Scotland 
bhould  pay  only  3d.  while  England  paid  6d.  on  the  bushel  of 
malt.  By  this  means',  thoagh  Scotland  did  not  obtain  a  total 
exemption  fr(Tiu  tlie  malt  tax,  and  get  the  whofe  dvity  imposed 
upon  the:  mull  li'.jiiur,  it  wa^^  now  chvirged  with  only  a  reason* 
lible  proportion  of  the  malt  duty.     And  it  was  agreed,  that  all 
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At  produce  «bove  20,000  1.   should  be  l^d  out  in  improve- 
ments in  Scotland. 

On^this  footing  matters  continued  till  1802,  when,  without 
the  slightest  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  forScot- 
iandfOr  making  any  distinctionj^etween  thebarlej  of  the  south- 
em,  and  the  bear,  or  big,  of- the  northern  counties,  an  addition- 
al.tax  of  i2-]d  was  imposed  upon  the  biishel  of  malt,  made  in 
every  part  of  Great  Britain.  'Several  small  additions  had  h^cn 
made  to  the  malt  tax  sinceir7a5,  and  some  of  these  had  been 
repealed;  but  .the  proportion  of.  the  rate  of  taxation  had  con- 
tinued unaltered  for  77  years,  without  any  attempt  to  alter  that 
proportion.  So  much  for  the  history  of  the  malt  tax,  as  far  as 
it  regards  the  proportion  of  duty  imposed  on  English,  compa- 
xedjwith  that. cm  3cotch. malt.     I  now. proceed, 

II.  To  st ate j©me' facts. respe«ting  the  difFerent  values  of 
English  barley,  compared  with  Scotch  barley,  and  with  Scotch 
'bear,.or  big,  andvof  this  last,  compared  to  Scotch  barley. 

It  is  not^jo  be. denied,  that  many  of  the  Southern  counties 
of  Scotlan4,  do,  on  their  improved  knds,  (hiHy  grounds  e^xept- 
^ed)  produce  as  good  barley  as  part  -of  W-ales,  and  of  the 
^hcee  northern  counties  of  ^'England,  on  an  average  of  sea- 
sons;: and  if,  on  imposing  the  very  great  additional  tax  of  last 
year,  no  more  duty  had  been. laid  on  the  malt  made  in  these 
parts  of  South  Britain,  there  would  have  been  no  objection 
from  North  Britain. to  be  included  in. the  same  rate  of  tax  witli 
North  Wales,  or  .the  North  of  England  ;  thougii  rtwouldbe 
more  prudent  to  gii'e  orders  to  the  revenue  officers,  to, charge 
moderately  in  these  districts,  than  to. divide  England  into  pro- 
vinces for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  But  when  the  southern 
counties  of  .Scotland  are  compared  with  the  average  of  Eng- 
land, the  difference  is  nearly  four  degrees  of  latitude,  and  three 
degrees  of  heat,  in. the  medium  temperature  of  the  summer 
months  ;  and  it  cannot  admit  of  d  doubt  -that  Scotch  barley  is 
much  inferior V  to  English . 

When  it  is  also -considered,  that,  owing -^to  the  increasing 
luxury  and  population  of  Scotland,  much  more  wheat  is  now 
raised  there  than  what  was  formerly  produced  ;  and  that  the 
d«ng  which  some  years  ago  was  generally  applied  to  the  bar- 
ley,  i«  now  given  to.the  wheat  in  several  districts  ;  it  will  be 
found,  that  our  barley  is  often  less  abundant  in  quantity,  and 
far  less  valuable  in  point.of  quality,  than  it  was  hef ore  wheat 
made  a  part  of  the  farmer's  rotation. in  the  middle,  or  his  prin- 
cipal object  in  the  southem^counties  of  Scotland. 

Independently  of  what  may  be  termed  general  reasoning, -an  J 
with  the  exception  of- some  unfavourable  situations  in  iLngland 
VA  very  favourable  ones  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  the  dii- 
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ference  between  English  and  Scotch  barley  appears  in  the  fiol- 
lowing  particulars  : 

I  sty  English  barley  is  generally  weightier  per  bushel  than 
Scotch  barley  is,  by  3  or  4  pounds. 

2dlyy  A  certain  number  of  grains,  100  grains  for  example, 
(from  the  size  and  better  quality  of  each  grain,  or  pickle,  as  it 
is  called)  of  English  barley,  are,  in  proportion,  more  weighty 
than  the  same  number  of  grains  of  Scotch  barley,  above  what 
the  comparative  weights  of  a  bushel  of  each  kind  amount  to. 

^dlyy  In  the  process  of  malting,  there  is  more  hull,  or  sur- 
face, exposed  to  the  water  in  the  cistern,  and  less  farina  in  the 
Scotch  than  in  the  English  barley — ^more  of  its  substance  is 
extracted  by  the  steep  water,  or  exhausted  by  the  shooting  of 
the  acrospire  in  the  lean,  and  more  oblong  grain  of  Scotland, 
than  in  the  rounder,  and  more  plump  grain  of  England,  on  any 
given  quantity,  suppose  a  bushel,  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  each  kind. 

^tblyy  Owing  to  the  English  grain,  in  most  cases,  growing 
imder  a  warmer  sun,  on  a  better  soil,  above  a  better,  or  more 
open  subsoil,  and  either  in  a  better  exposure,  or  better  shelter- 
ed by  woods  or  hedges  than  Scotland  is,  even  in  the  southern 
counties,  there  is  not  only  more  meal,  or  more  pot,  or  pearl 
barley  in  a  bushel  of  English,  than  in  a  bushel  of  Scotch  grain, 
but  when  barley  is  malted,  and  made  into  ale  or  spirits  by  the 
brewer  or  distiller,  there  is  much  more  saccharine,  or  extrac- 
tive matter,  consequently,  more  beer,  or  ardent  spirits  of  a  given 
strength,  in  a  quarter  of  English,  than  in  a  quarter  of  Scotch  malt. 

^thly^  The  price  of  Scotch  barley  is  at  a  medium  much  in- 
ferior to  the  price  of  Enf?^Iibh  barlej,  which  is  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  former. 

6thlyy  Scotland  being  a  narrower  country  than  England, 
and  in  a  more  northerly  climate,  has  more  rain,  less  sun, 
or  dr7  weather,  more  bad  harvests,  consequently  produces 
barley  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  bear,  or 
big,  in  many  of  the  higher  or  more  elevated  districts  of  the 
lowlands,  and  in  most  of  the  Northern  counties  must  be  sown 
in  place  of  barley,  which  does  not  ripen  in  time  in  those  di- 
stricts, except  in  very  early  seasons. 

In  every  view,  the  barley  raised  in  England  is,  ta- 
king the  medium  qunllly  of  the  whole  country,  on  an  average 
of  seasons,  much  superior  to  the  barley  which  is  raiiicd  in 
Scotland,  compared  in  the  same  manner. 

But  if  Englisii  barley  be  much  superior  to  that  raised  in 
Scotland,  it  is  still  more  superior  to  the  four,  or  six  rowed  spe- 
cies of  that  grain,  which  is  called  bear,  or  big,  and  which 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  raised  to  advantage  in  the 
northern  counties,  and  Highland  districts  of  Scotland.  Between 
♦he  geographical  situation  and  climate  of  England,  and  that  of 
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the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  there  are,  at  a  medium^  five 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  four  degrees  of  heat  in  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  summer  months,  which  produces  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  seasons  of  seed-rtime  and  harvest ;  in  the 
process  of  vegetation ;  in  the  riches  of  the  farina,  in 
the  thickness  of  the  hull,  in  the  ripening  of  the  grain, 
and  in  its  intrinsic  value.  The  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land may  he  equalled  hj  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  but 
are  fiir  superior  in  point  of  climate,  and  almost  every  thing  elscj 
to  the  Highland,  and  northern  districts  of  the  island  :  and  Scotch 
bear,  or  big,  cannot  be  compared  in  any  respect  with  English 
bariey,  except  that  it  will  grow  and  ripen  on  a  soil,  and  in  a 
situation  and  season,  where  the  other  would  not  at  all,  or  very 
rarely  succeed. 

The  differences  between  English  barley  and  Scotch  bear  or 
big,  are  many  and  great:  the  following  are  selected  as  the  most 
remarkable. 

ij^,  English  barley  is  not  only  much  weightier  per  bushel, 
but  even  when  less  weighty,  yields  more  meal  or  pot  barley, 
still  more  pearl  barley,  and  far  more  ale  and  ardent  spirits. 

2Mf,  English  barley  is  more  equally  ripened,  from  the 
grounds  being  more  level ;  and  the  size  of  every  grain  is  also 
more  nearly  equal,  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  a  maltster  ; 
whereas  from  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  and  the  declivity 
of  hilly  grounds  exposed  to  the  north,  Scotch  bear  ripens 
very  unequally,  and  the  grains  are  very  unequal  in  point  of  size. 

S^l^f  At  an  average,  ten  grains  of  English  barley  weigh 
fourteen  of  the  best  Scotch  bear,  or  big,  seventeen  grains  of 
middling  bear,  and  twenty-one  of  weak  bear,  such  as  is  often 
found  in  Scotland  in  late  seasons.  Any  person  who  looks  at  two 
stalks,  one  of  the  English  two  rowed  barley,  and  the  other  of 
the  four  or  six  rowed  bear,  or  big,  will  see  this  difference 
at  once* 

But,  to  put  it  be3rond  all  doubt,  the  writer  of  this  paper 
weighed  a  pound  of  English  barley,  another  of  the  best  Scotch 
*  bear,  a  third  of  middling  bear,  and  a  fourth  of  weak  Scotch 
bear,  the  produce  of  his  own  glebe  (or  parsonage  lands),  and 
carefully  counted  the  number  of  grains  in  each  pound 
avoirdupois.  The  English  barley  contained  almost  exactly 
io,oco  grains  in  the  pound,  there  bting  only  10,016  grains  in 
all,  of  which  24  were  of  oats,  that  had  grown  among  the  bar- 
ky :  The  pound  of  best  Scotch  bear  contained  1 4,1 1 2  ;  of  mid- 
dling bear,  almost  exactly  17,000  (only  five  less^  ;  and  of  weak 
bear,  21,148  grains.  This  experiment,  which  anyone  may  repeat, 
puts  the  difference  of  the  gi^ains  beyond  all  dispute. 

^bfy.  In  the  process  of  maltiig,  a  quarter  of  English  barley 
swelU  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  Scotch  bear,  or  big>  does, 
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while  in  the  steep  or  cistern  ;  and  the  malt  is  much  better,  be« 
cause  less  substance  is  extracted  bj  the  steep  water,  and  less 
injury  done  by  the  shooting  of  the  acrospire  where  the  grain 
is  stronger,  and  where  fewer  grains  arc  contained  in  a  given 
quantity. 

^thlyy  There  is  from  the  climate,  soil,  snbsoil,  and  situation, 
much  more  liquor,  much  better  flavoured  ale,  far  more  saccha- 
rine, or  extractive  matter,  a  more  kindly  fermentation,  and  a 
greater  attenuation  of  the  worts,  or  wash,  from  English  bar- 
ley, than  from  Scotch  bear,  and  consequently  a  far  greater 
quantity  of  spirits  in  the  fonher  than  in  the  latter  ;  although  in 
England  much  more  spirits  could  be  obtained  than  are  usually 
obtained  by  the  English  distillers,  wbQ  use  too  strong  washy- 
owing  to  the  excise  laws.  ■  - 

6thiy^  The  price  of  English  barley  is  always  much  higher, 
yet  the  price  of  bear  is  often  enhanced  in  Scotland,  by  its  be- 
ing made  into  meal,  in  great  quantities  ;  and  always  a  pro<« 
portion  of  bear  is  made  into  meal  in  Scotland. 

Tthlyy  That,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  which  is  fur- 
ther increased  by  the  expcnce  of  importation,  it  was,  in  i8co, 
found  to  yield  the  cheapest  food,  because  a  quarter  of  it,  when 
ground,  made  much  more  meal  than  the  like  quantity  of  Scotch 
grain  of  any  kind. 

While  the  supct  iority  of  English  barley  to  Scotch  hear^  or 
lig^  is  so  very  evident,  a  regard  to  truth  and  to  impartial  inves- 
tigation requires  thzt  the  superiority  of  Scotch  barley  to  Scotch 
hear^  or  higy  fliould  alio  be  noticed. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  in  general,  tliat  tliough  Englifli  bar- 
ley is  no  doubt  fuperior  to  Scotch  barley,  yet  the  latter  is,  at  an 
average  of  feafon?,  as  \vu\c\\  iuperior  to  Scotch  bear,  or  big.  It 
IS   weightier  per  bufliel — in  general  more  equal,  both  in  point 

of    ripening,    and  fiz.e   of    the   grain much    larger     bodied 

— fwells    more  in   the  procefs  of  malting lefs  exhaufted  in 

that  procefs-— contains  more  faccharine  matter — fetches  a  higher 
price  in  the  market — and,  in  every  view,  a  difterent  fpecies  of 
riain.  and  more  valuable,  than  cither  the  four  or  fix  rowed  bear 
or  bi^,  can  be,  in  an  average  of  feafon_.  Thcle  are  facts  gene- 
rally known  and  acknowledged  by  every  impartial  man  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fubjccl.  The  two  following  circuml!ances  are  not 
fo  generally  attended  to,  if  they  be  known  at  all,  by  many  prac- 
tical farmers. 

In  the  lowland  conntics  of  Scotland,  fouth  of  the  Forth,  barley 
grows  to  advantage,  in  the  flat  or  loofe  foils,  (except  on  a  hig' 
elevation,  above  the  level  of  the  fca)  ;  while  bear,  or  big,  runs  1 
ft  raw  in  thefe  more  fertile  diltrifls.     This  fa6l  was  afcertainc 
lad  fummcr,  when  the  writer  of  this  paper   fent  a  quantity  \ 
Kil'Jrun^my  bear  to  a  friend  in  Eaft  Lothian,  where  it  did  n< 
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fooceedy  owing  to  the  above  mentioned  cttufc,  though  it  was  the 
beft  bear  in  Aberdeenfhire.     The  foil  was  too  rich  for  bear. 

Cn  the  other  hand,  in  the  northern  counties  and  Highland  dif^r 
trids  of  Scotland,  barley  does  not  anfwer  ;  it  requires  a  finer  tilth^ 
—-foil  of  a  loofer  texture,  or  more  pulverized — is  at  an  average 
of  feafons  one  fourth  part  longer  on  the  ground  than  the  bear,  or 
big,  before  it  is  ripened  (beinja^  from  13  to  18  weeks,  while  bear 
is  from  to  to  14  weekj,  till  it  is  cut  down)  and  requires 
a  better  foil,  and  land  in  better  order.  Indeed  the  dificrence  re-? 
quifite  in  moil  feafons  for  the  growth  and  ripening  of  barley,  ren- 
ders it  impoilible  to  raife  it  to  advantage  in  the  northern  coun« 
ties,  where  the  fummers  are  fhort,  and  the  harvefts  precarious. 
On  thefe  accounts,  bear,  or  big,  mufi  in  fuch  places  be  preferred 
to  barley,  as  the  fureft  crop,  thougli  of,  by  far  the  lead  value. 

Barley,comparedtobear  or  big,  is  like  autumn  wheat  compared 
to  that  fown  in  fpring  ;  in  a  remarkably  fine  feafon,  the  difference 
may  not  be  great ;  but  on  an  average  of  feafons,  the  diiTerence  i$ 
very  confiderable :  A  quarter  of  good  barley  in  a  bad  feafon  is  fu- 
perior  to  two  quarters,  and  indeed  fometimes  fuperior  to  three 
quarters  of  bad,  or  f roiled  bear.  In  general  it  may  be  fiiid  witii 
truth,  that  if  Scotch  barley  is  to  Englifb  barley  as  5  to  7,  Scotcli 
bear,  or  big,  is  to  Engliih  barley  one  to  twoy  and  to  Scotch  bar- 
ley  nearly  as  two  to  three  ;  and  it  is  as  reafonable  to  continue  tt)e 
old  proportion  of  taxes,  which  fubliited  for  77  years,  on  all  malt 
Hiade  from  Scotch  bear  or  t>ig>  as  it  is  to  m&ke  a  di  Terence  be- 
twixt Engliih  and  Scotch  barley.  Indeed  it  would  have  been 
more  prudent,  for  reafons  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  to  haw: 
continued  the  old  proportion  of  taxes  on  all  malt  made  in  Scot- 
land, whether  from  lUngliih  or  Scotch  barley,  or  from  Scotch 
bear,  or  big. 

In  a  refolution  of  a  meeting  of  landholders  of  the  different 
counties  of  Scotland,  it  is  faid,  *  As  to  bear,  or  big,  the  growth  of 

*  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  which  is  lijll  more  inferior  iu 

*  quality  than  the  barley,  there  are  not  fuilicient  data  as  yet  ob- 

*  tained  to  afcertain  its  proportion  in  the  fcale.'  Is  there  not  a 
botanical  difference,  and  that  a  wide  one,  between  the  two  rcwed 
and  the  your  or  six  rowed  plant  ?  Is  not  the  fize  of  each  indivi- 
dual grain,  (which  contains  only  io,cco  grains  in  an  avoirdupois 
pound,  as  in  Englifh,  or  from  1 1  to  1 2,oco  grains,  as  in  Scotch 
barley^,  widely  different  from  the  fize  of  bear,  or  big,  which  at 
beft  contains  14,000  grains,  at  a  medium  17,000,  and  fometimes 
above  21,000  in  the  pound  avoirdupois  !  Are  not  the  greater 
weight  of  the  bulhel  of  Scotch  barley,  the  more  equ^U  ripening  of 
tlie  ckannpaign  fields  of  the  Lowlands,  the  comparatively  less 
injury  done  to  this  barley  in  the  proctfs  of  malting,  the  greater 
quantity  of  faccharine,  or  extractive  matter  in  its  malt,  and  fhe 
greater  aptitude  lo  fermentation  iu  its  worts  and  waQi^  and  alio 
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the  far  greater  proportion  of  ardent  fpirits  when  difiilled  fiXNii: 
Scotch  ^ley,  decifive  proofs  of  its  fuperioritj  to  bear^  or  big  : 
and,  befides  all  thefe,  do  not  the  prices  of  each,  from  the  compe- 
tition at  market,  afford  fufficient  data  for  fixing  their  rela^ 
tive  proportions  In  jfa£i,  there  are  more  data  for  afcertain*. 

ing  the  proportional  value  of  the  bear,  or  big,  of  the  northern 
counties,  to  the  barley,  either  of  England  or  Scotland^  than  for 
afcertaining  the  difference  of  the  Scotch  from  the  Englifli  barley, 
whether,  in  point  of  value,  or  as  being  more  eaiilj  diflinguiih* 
•d  from  the  latter  in  all  the  procelTes  of  malting  and  brewing. 
But  the  writer  of  this  paper  deprecates  the  method  of  dividing 
Scotland  againlt  itfelf,  or  of  preferring  the  interefts  of  one  part 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and  therefore,  omits  for  the  prefenr, 
a  minute  analjfis  of  the  printed  refolutions,  from  which  this  quo- 
tation was  taken,  though  he  may  find  it  neccflary  at  a  future  pe- 
riod to  point  out  the  differences  of  Scotch  barley,  as  diftin- 
guiflied  from  bear,  or  big. 

On  the  whole  of  this  branch,  tlie  proportional  value  of  Engliih 
and  Scotch  barley,  and  alio  of  Scotch  bear,  or  big,  are  not  very 
different  from  that  of  white  or  refined  fugar,  raw  fugar  and  mo- 
lalVes  ;  audit  will  appear  In  the  Appendix  to  this  paper,  that  the 
writer  does  not  ufe  this  compariibii  merely  as  an  allufion,  but 
that  he  has  ascertained  the  quantity  of  ardent  fpirits  which  he 
extraftedfrom  Englifli  barley,  Scotch  barley,  and  three  different 
kinds  of  Scotch  bear,  or  big,  viz.  very  good,  middling,  and  infe- 
rior grain.     We  now  proceed. 

In  the  I  lid  pJace,  to  offer  fome  remarks  on  the  taxing  of  malt 
in  genera],  where  that  tax  is  very  high  on  every  fpecics  of  grain 
malted. 

As  malt  in  Britain  is  made  only  from  barley  and  from  bear, 
or  big,  we  ought  here  firft  to  confider,  how  far  the  raifing  of  both 
thefe  kinds  of  grain  is  favourable  to  an  improved  agriculture. 

Wheat  is  a  Itrong  tap-rooted  plant ;  and  being  generally  ten 
months  on  the  ground,  is  a  great  fcourger  of  the  foil,  which  is 
alio  apt  to  get  foul,  unlefs  it  be  drilled  and  iioed,  or 
otheruife  kept  clean  by  weeding.  Oats  are  alfo  tap-rooted, 
though  not  fo  deep  m  the  foil  as  wlieat  is,  and  remain  for  Hvq  or 
fiX  months  on  the  ground.  The  large  leafy  flalks  prevent  the 
circulation  of  air,  or  its  free  admifHon  to  the  roots  of  the  different 
fown  graiTes.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  barley,  or  bear,  with  grafit 
eedd,  is  uecefTary  to  an  improved  agriculture,  and  fliould  be  u* 
.td  once  in  every  rotation  of  crops.  No  friend  to  the  general  iiw 
"'I'efls  of  the  ifland  will  be  an  advocate  for  f owing  barley  aftetp 
vheat,  without  a  green  or  black  crop  intervening,  though  this  ia 
}ften  praftifed,  both  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  in  the  throp 
^o<^hians.    But  no  difcouragement  (bould  be  given  to  the  fowii 
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of  bariejy  either  in  England,  or  in  the  fouthem  diftriAs  of  Scot« 
land,  along  with  grais  feeds,  as  this  is  the  bed  preparation  for  a 
rich  crop  of  clover.  And  in  the  northern  counties,  or  Highland 
dift rifts  to  difcourage  the  raifing  of  bear,  or  big,  with  graij 
feeds,  is  to  ftrike  at  the  root  of  all  improvements  in  agriculture^ 
in  thofe  remote  parts  of  the  ifland,  where  fuch  improvements  are 
jet  in  their  infancy.  No  other  fpecies  of  grain,  not  even  bar- 
ley,  will  anfwer  as  a  proper  nurfe  for  grafs  feeds  ;  for  in  a  late 
harveft,  bear  is  the  only  ileadjr  crop  in  places  where  wheat  can<b 
not  be  raifed,  where  barley  is  often  frofted,  and  oats  are  fome- 
times  deftroyed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  It  is  there- 
fore obvious,  that  by  impofing  a  high  tax  on  bear,  or  barley^ 
whioh  has  the  efieft  of  leffening  the  quantity  of  land  laid  down 
with  that  crop,  or  throwing  either  of  them  out  of  the  courfe  of 
cropping,  our  agriculture  is  deeply  injured,  even  in  good  feafons, 
while  in  unfruitful  feafons^  and  late  harvefts,  if  the  grafs  feeds  be 
fown  with  oats,  they  are  often  choked  by  that  crop  lodging  and 
rotting  in  the  fields  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oats  are  either 
rendered  unferviceable,  or  are  harvefted  with  very  great  difHcuI- 
ty,  owing  to  the  clover,  or  other  grafTes  ihooting  up,  or  being 
mixed  with  the  draw,  or  ilalks  of  the  oats.  Hence  in  this  part  of 
the  iiland,  a  great  injury  to  improved  agriculture  would  be  occa- 
fioTved,  by  an  injudicious,  or  exceflively  high  tax  on  malt. 

There  are  many  other  bad  effects  produced  by  too  high  a  tax 
on  malt,  whether  this  be  made  of  £nglilh  or  Scotch  barley,  or  of 
Scotch  bear,  or  big. 

WhtMi  the  tax  on  any  article,  finks  the  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
teiial  of  which  it  is  made,  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  as  the 
tax  amounts  to,  that  tax  is  paid  by  the  raifer  or  owner  of  the  raw 
material  or  rude  produce,  and  not  by  the  purchafer ;  and  there- 
fore fuch  ought  to  be  repealed  or  modified,  except  where  it  is  the 
intetition  of  the  legiilature  to  difcourage  the  raifing  of  the  raw 
materia],  or  the  too  great  ufe  of  the  artide.  In  cafes  where  the 
raw  inaterial  is  one  of  the  necefiaries  of  life,  or  an  article,  the 
raifing  of  whicli  is  elfentially  requifite,  a  high  tax  on  the  raw 
material  is  one  of  the  greateft  errors  (it  might  feem  harlh  if  we 
ftid  crimes)  that  can  be  committed  by  an  ill  informed  ftatefman',  or 
-fanftioncd  by  a  well  intending  legiQature.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that 
the  late  very  high  tax  on  malt  not  only  tends  to  check  the  im- 
provements in  agriculture  by  difcouraging  the  raifing  of  barley, 
and  of  boar  or  big,  but  that  it  has  alfothe  created  tendency  to 
produce  a  fcarcity  in  the  firft  unfavourable  leafon.  For  let  it 
never  be  forgotten,  that  in  1782,  1799  ^^^  1800,  the  barley  of 
the  fouth,  and  the  bear  or  big  of  the  north  were  the  principal 
fupporters  of  the  lives  of  the  common  people  of  Scotland,  who 
were  not  able  to  purchafe  flour  (which  often  was  not  to  be  got 
in  the  interior  diilrifts)^  and  who  could  not  have'  eaten  the  bad 
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<jat  meal  of  thefe  years,  without  a  mixture  of  barley,  or 
Jiical.  Nay,  it  defer ves  here  to  be  remarked,  that  iu  1783  and 
1799,  the  crop  of  bear  or  big  was  in  general  good  and  weH 
iccured,  or  harvefted,  in  xhc  northern  counties  ;  while  die 
Jittle  barley  railed,  was  much  hurt  or  dcftroycd  by  the 
^ro(l ;  for  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  we  have  not  climate  to  ripen 
barley  in  lute  feafons.  It  was  bear- meal  alone,  that  iavcd  the 
ii ves  of  our  people  in  1782,  until  peafe  came  from  England, 
•and  oats  from  the  Continent,  in.the  fpringiandjummer  of  the 
following  yeac.  The  difcournging,  therefore,  the  raifing  of  this 
crop  cannot  fail  of  being  attended  with  the  very  wotft  efil'fts  :  It 
jiot  only  checks  our  improvements  in  agriculture,  hut^nay  even- 
tually produce  a  famine,  qr  at  Itraft  a  great Xcarcity  of  proviiion^ 
in  the  northern. counties. 

The  happinel's  of  mens  minds  deferves 'fome  attention^  as  well 
as  the  fupport  of  their  bodies.  When  the  impofing  a  lax  .pror 
duces  provincial  animofities,  or  revives  national  jealoufies^ 
that  tax  fhould  be  either  modified,  or  inilantly  repealed ; 
for  the  affcdlionsof  a  free  people  are  always  of  more  value  than 
any  fmall  difference  .in 'the  amount  of  a  particular  tax  can  be  to 
that  of  the  whole.annual  fupplie^.  It  would  be  improper  here 
•to  dwell  minutely  on  u'hat  .ought  to  d>e  dated  with  great  deli- 
cacy !  but  it  is  not  to.bc  denied,  norxan  it  be  altogether  concealed, 
that  the  late  very  .high  ta^  on  Scotch  malt,  and  efpeciully  the 
.alterations  in  the  proportion  of  .tlie  .duty  on  this,  compared  to 
jLnglifli  malt,  and  the  feizing  and  carrying  cfF  the  grain  when 
not  entered,  have,  in  'feme  vafe*-,  produced  an  alienation  of  mind 
Qmong  the  people,  a  want  of  confidence  in  their  own  reprcfenta- 
'tives,  and  a  revival. of  ancient  national  refentmcnts,  which  the 
-writer  of  this  paperboth  laments  and  condemns.  And  he  mull 
obierve,  that  although  the  Julhces  of  the  Peace  .will  not  refuse 
io  act,  as  they  did  in  1715,  yet  they  will  nrt  be  "jcry  ac~ 
liive  in  carrying  this  unpopular  law  into  execution ;  and  that, 
ivhatcier  may  be  the  produce  of  .this  tax  in  cities  or  large  towns, 
it  will  he  found  iu  tliecountiy  parts  of  Scotland,  to  have  been 
rj-^roduilivc  ot"  nothing  but  ol  iufpicions,  ^ifguUs,  and  other  fen- 
timcnts,  wfiich  no  friend  to  tlie  general  niterclt  of  the  empire 
would  chufe  to  encourage. 

On  the  whole,    we  would   obfervr,   the   effe^ls   of  a   very 

high  tax  on  malt,  are,  that  it  is  injurious  to  improvements 

in  agriculture,  that  itrfinks  the  price  of  a  mod  valuable  article^ 

^he  raifnig  of  which  ought  not  to  be  difcouraged,  as  we  depetid 

-ery  much  upon  it  for  our  comfortable  provilion,  if  notthe^ief 

upport  of  the  common  people  in  calamitous  feafons  ;  and  laiUy^ 

'hat  the  impoting  this  high  tax,  and  the  alteration  in  the  pro^ 

)ortion  of  the  duties  on  Scotch  malt,  joined  to  the  feizing  aq^ 

"-;<  trying  ^ifi*  all  malt  that  is  not  regularly -entered,  tend  to  e%^. 
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cite  fentitnents  of  difguft  among  the  people.  Enough'  has  beei> 
laid  as*  to  the  IxulefKsds  of  a  high  tax  on  malt.  We  come  nowy 
iothe 

IVth  place,  to  offer  fome  remarks  on  the  proportion  of  ta}c 
that  fliouUl  be  ellablifhed  between  £ngli(h  and  Scotch  malt, 
whether  from  barley^  or  from  bear  or  big-r 

Here  we  would  firft  coniider  the  proportion  of  taxes  that  cai\ 
be  properly  impofed  upou  rude  produce,,  or  raw  materials,  ot 
dilTerent  qualities. 

ITiere  cannot  be  a  greater  error  on  the  fubjeft  of  taxation,  thaii 
to  fuppbfe  that  a  tax  ihould  be  exadly  proportioned  to  the  prices  > 
or  comparative  values  of  rude  produce,  or  raw  materials.  The 
tax  Oiouki  always  be  conliderably  lefs  on  coarfe  rude  produce,  or 
raw  materials,  than  the  propot  Hon  of  the  price  of  thefe,  to  that  oif 
the  rude  produce  of  raw  materials-of  a  Superior  quality.  The  grea- 
ter expence  of  iiea  or  land  carriage,  of  wareboufe  room,,  and  labour, 
or  the  additional  fpace,  time,  and  trouble  employed  in  manufac- 
turing or  preparing  it  for  the  market,  mud  always  be  takeaituck 
rtie  account ;  and  when  thefe  things  are  correfHy  ftated,.  it  will 
be  found  that  the  taxes  on  coarfe  rude  produce,  or  raw  mate- 
ria] j,  ihould  be  far  lefs  confiderable  than  the  mere  difierence  o£ 
price  between  them  and  articles  of  a  fiiperior  quality. 

Ijtt  us  apply  thefe  remarks  to  the  cafe  of  Engliih  and  Scotcir 
barley,  and  of  bear  or  big.  It  is  faid  that  Scotch  barley  is,  ar 
an  average,,  to  English  barley,  as  five  to  fix ;  and  that  Scotcli 
bear  is  the  fame  as  four  to*  fijc,-  or  as  two  to  three ;  therefort* 
it  is  inferred,  that  the  taxes  on  malt  made  from  all  thefe  dille- 
rent  qualities,  or  kinds  of  grain,  &ould  be  impofed  in  theabovt- 
proportions.  It  is  really  alloniihiug,  that  any  man  of  good  fenfe,. 
and  efpecially  any  wife  legiilator,  ihould  reafon  in  this  man  - 
ner :  For  although  we  ihould  grant  the  premifes,  the  conclii- 
fion  by  no  means  follows.  Is  the  carriage  of  the  inferior  grain 
by  fea  and  land,  the  m^lt-bajm,  the  grain-4o£ts  ev  cellars,  the 
expence  of  the  porter  or  day-labourer,  of  the  maltller,  of  the 
brewer,  and  his  additional  fervants,  who  are  employed  in  maih- 
ing  and  brewing  the*  inferior  grain ;  in  fhort,.  is  every  fort  of  ex- 
pence,  accommodation,  time,  and  labour,  before  the  wort  is  put 
into  the  copper,  or  into  the  cooler,  to'  be  eonfidered  as  of  no  va- 
lue ?  Suppofe,  for  example,  that  a  maltiler's  anmial  expence, 
including  tear  and  wear  of  machinery,  intereft  of  r<»pital,  reitt 
of  houfes,  and  the  money  price  ot*  labour  of  all  kinds,  to  be 
6oooi.  a  year  *,  and  that  he  xr.aks  only  Scotch  barley,,  and  pays: 
five^ixths  of  the  Engliih  malt-tax  ;  or  that  he  malts  only  Scotch 
bear,  and  pays  but  iwo^tbirds  of  the  Engliih  duty.  Is  it  noc 
ibvious,  that  by  not  employing  his  capital,  his  machinery,  and 
kis  difibreat  houfes  and  fervants  upon  the  mod  valuable  fpecies. 

of 
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of  grain,  he  lofes  loool.  a^jear,  if  he  malts  only  Scotch  barkj^ 
or  200ol.  a-year,  if  he  mstlts  only  Scotch  bear  or  big ;  becaulc 
he  lofes  all  the  difference  of  labour,  intereft  of  capital,  rent  or  rc» 
pairs  of  hoiifes,  and  tear  and  wear  of  machinery  *,  or  would  have 
made  fo  much  more  profit,  if  he  had  malted  only  Engliihlsar- 
ley  :  It  does  not  require  much  mathematical  knowledge,  far  lefs 
great  financial  abilities,  to  fee,  that  in  the  above  fupj^ofition,  the 
malt-tax  on  Scotch  barley  fliould  not  be  the  simple  fraction  of 
five-fixths,  but  the  compound  fraction^  five-.fixths  of  five-fixths  ; 
and  that  the  tax  on  Scotch  bear  or  big  fliould  not  be  two-thirdsj 
but  two-thirds  of  two-thirds,  or  four-ninths  of  the  tax  that  can 
be  fairly  paid  on  Englifh  barley.  If  the  barley  of  the  South  of 
Scotland,  as  to  its  faccharine  flrength  and  power  of  producing  ala 
or  fpirits,  be  equal  only  to  five-fixchs  of  the  real  value  of  Eng- 
lifli  barley,  it  ought  not  to  be  taxed  above  two-thirds  of  the  du- 
ty on  Englifli  malt ;  and  if  the  bear  or  big  of  the  north  of  Scot* 
land  contain  only  two-tliirds  of  the  extractive  matter  which  the 
fame  quantity  of  Englifh  barley  contains,  it  ought  not  to  be  taxed 
above  four-ninths  of  what  is  paid  for  male  of  fo  much  fuperior 
quality.  The  fa£l  here  is,  that  the  bear  of  Aberdeen flii re,  at  a 
medium  of  30  years,  is  not  quite  two-thirds  of  the  price,  and 
does  not  contain  fo  much  as  three-fifths  of  the  faccharine,  or  ex- 
tractive matter,  contained  in  Norfolk  barley,  and  ought  not  to 
pay  above  half  the  Englilh  duty. 

Under  this  branch,  viz..  the  proportion  of  taxes  that  fliould  be 
impofed  refpeclivcly  on  Scotch  and  Englifli  barley,  and  alfo  on 
Scotch  bear  or  big,  we  would  next  enquire  into  the  danger,  of 
innovating  or  altering  long  eflabliflied  rules  in  regard  to  the  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  malt-duty  to  be  paid  in  England,  and  in 
Scotland. 

Soon  after  the  Union,  as  already  mentioned,  a  violent  fernaent 
was  occafioned  in  Scotland,  by  impofing  the  fame  malt-tax  on 
both  countries  ;  and  all  the  revenue  obtained  from  this  high  no- 
minal duty,  which  was  chiefly  obnoxious  to  the  Scots,  on  ac« 
;tount  of  its  proportion  to  tlie  Englifli  duty,  did  not,  in  Scotland, 
defray  the  expence  of  collecting  it.     To  regain  the  afFeCtions  of 
he  Scots,  and  make  a  due  allowance  for  the  fltuation  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  that  people,  as  well  as  to  obtain  fome  revenue  from 
Jcotch  malt,  which  could  only  be  made  efFedlive  by  a  moderate 
dx,  a  proportion  of  duty,  viz.  one  half  of  what  was  paid  for 
'^n^lifli  barley  was  fixed  upon  as  the  rate  of  taxation  on  malt 
iiacle  in  Scotland,  witli  the  confent  of  all  parties  \  and  continued 
nnltfred  for  77  years.     During  that  period,  very  great  quao«£ 
tici   of  Eni^Ulh  barley  and  malt-liquor  were  imported   int» 
^cotiand,  while  very  little  was  exported  from  the  lattei  coinw 
^^   into   Enghnd,   ar.d  that  little,  chiefly  in  feafons  when  thp^ 
■-'■    '-ft  (which  >^^np2:v'  »'cry  rarely)  was  favourable  in  Scq«|1  V 
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land,  but  unfavourable  in  England.  The  arguments  for  efta- 
blifliing  nearly  80  years  ago  the  proportion  of  malt-dnties  in  the 
two  countries,  ilill  remain  in  force  for  continuing  that  propor- 
tion. Phjlical  difadvantages  cannot  be  removed  bj  political  re* 
gulations,  and  the  laws  of  climate  are  not  to  be  altered  by  human 
leg;iflaters.  Scotland  ftill  lies  between  the  55th  and  60th  degree 
of  latitude,  while  England  is  five  degrees  nearer  the  equator. 
Let  the  old  proportion  of  the  malt-tax  be  continued,  while  the 
climate  is  (lill  fo  northerly,  and  while  the  grain  is  fo  much  in- 
ferior in  point  of  quality,  ripening  unequally  near  the  mountains 
or  oo  the  declivities  of  the  hills,  growing  on  a  poor  or  compara- 
tivdiy  cold  foil,  while  England  in  general  enjoys  a  happier  cli- 
mate, and  its  grain  is  much  fuperior,  from  its  being  raifed  in  a 
level  country,  under  a  warmer  fun,  on  a  richer  foil,  incumbent 
on  chalk  or  marie,  that  may  eafily  be  converted  into  manure. 

Independently  of  the  argument,  which  arises  from  77  years 
prescription,  of  the  proportion  of  malt-duty,  an  important  and 
happy  change  in  the  situation  of  Great  Britain,  renders  it  more 
expedient  than  ever,  to  adhere  to  the  proportion  of  malt-^taz 
that  was  established  in  17 25*  from  a  liberal  construction  of  the 
Articles  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland. 

We  are  now  happily  united  to  Ireland,  and  we  ought  to 
make  allowances  for  the  climate  of  that  island,  and  the  abili- 
ties and  circumstances  of  its  inhabitants,  by  not  only  a  faith- 
ful adherence  to  the  Articles  of  Union  with  that  kingdom, 
but  by  acting  up  to  the  spirit,  as  well  as  to  the  letter  of  that 
treaty,  and  by  a  liberal  conduct  to  the  Irish  nation.  The  late 
Lord  Kilwarden  (and  I  cannot  quote  a  better  authority)  intro- 
duced a  new  code  of  criminal  laws  for  the  Irish  ;  and  justly 
observed,  that,  from  the  manners,  character,  circumstances, 
and  situarion  of  that  people,  the  laws  of  England  would,  ia 
many  cases,  be  improper  fbr  that  coimtry.  If  moral  causes 
affect  the  penal  laws  of  Ireland,  surely  physical  causes  are  still 
more  powerful  arguments  for  establishing  in  Britain  different 
proportions  of  taxes  on  articles  of  unequal  value.  And  if  this 
difference  in  the  rate  of  taxation  has  been  established  with  the 
consent  of  all  parties  interested,  it  should  not  have  been  al- 
tered after  77  years  experience  of  its  good  effects  ;  at  any 
rate,  not  without  very  strong  reasons,  and  very  minute  in- 
vestigation. 

It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  section,  concerning 
tile  proportion  of  taxes  that  should  be  established  between 
Scotch  and  English  malt,  without  animadverting  on  a  propo- 
sal which  has  been  made  to  tax  English  barley  when  malted 
in  Scotland,  at  the  highest  malt-duty,  and  to  charge  both 
Scotch  barley  and  Scotch  bear  at  five-sevenths  of  tliis  duty. 

This 
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Tiji3  proposal  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  freeholders  from  dif- 
fc^rcTit  counties  in  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  in  April  last,  and 
makes  part  of  the  printed  resolutions. 

Wc  have  the  best  authority  for  saying,  that,   '  A  king- 
'  dom  divided   against   itself,  cannot   stand/     The   Lowland 
iUrmcr,  or  rather  proprietor,  according   to  the   spirit  of  the 
above  mentioned    resolutions^    wishes   to   tax  English    bar-. 
Ity,    if    malted  in    Scotland,    to  the   utmost  extent,    as    if 
ic  had  been  malted  in  England.     By  this  means   he  hopes 
to  drive  English  barley,    the  price    of  which   has    alreadj 
T>cen    increased   by    the   expence    of  importation,    commis- 
sion,   &c.    entirely   out    of    the    Scotch     market,     where, 
from  its  superior  quality,  it  has  a  constant  or  very  general  de- 
mand, and  has  always  fetched  a  higher  price  than  Scotch  bar- 
ley.    In  case^  however,  he  liimself  should  iind  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  bear  in  the  northern  counties,  he  wishes  to  send  his 
barley  to  them,  and  to  obtain  their  whole  supply,  by  the  dif- 
ference of  the  malt-tax  between  English  artd  Scotch  barley. 
While    these   are  the  objects  of   tlie    interested  Lowlander^ 
the    great   distillers    (who^    by  getting  a   principal   part   of 
I  lie    spirit-duty   imposed  upon  the  contents   of  their   stills, 
have  now,   in  a  great  measure,   obtained  the  monopoly   of 
Scotch  spirits)  hope  to  be  able  to  purchase  the  bear  or  big 
of  the  northern  counties  at  a  low  rate,  for  mixing,  as  raw 
grain,  among  the  malted  barley  of  the  lowlands  ;  because  the 
hear  of  the  northern  counties  is   too  lean  a  grain  to  afford  to 
pay  the  high  malt-duties,  to  which  it  would  be  liable  if  malt- 
ed. By  this  means  both  the  farmer  and  the  distiller  in  the  Low- 
lands  would  derive  great  advantages.     On  the  one  hand,  Eng« 
liih  barley  Would  be  kept  out  of  the  Scotch  market,  by  the 
expence  attending  importation,  and  by  paying  two-fifths  more 
ot  mait-duty  than  Scotch  barley,  or  7d,  where  the  other  paid 
only  5d.     On  the  other  hand,  the  bear  or  big  of  the  northern 
<)r  highland  districts,  would  be  unable   to  pay  five-sevenths 
of  the  Plnglish  duty  ;    therefore,    the  Lowland  barley  only 
would  be  used  as  malt,  both  by  the  brewers,  and  by  the  great 
distillers  of  Scotland,  while  the  bear  or  big  of  the  north  was 
only  used,  as  raw  grain,  to  be  mixed  with  the  malt  of  barley, 
by  the  distiller,  and  bought  at  a  very  inferior  price.     Such  is 
the  union  of  interests  in  the  Lowlands  :    But  why  is  a  vile, 
selfish    spirit   to  be  cherished  in  the  breast  of  a  Scotsman  ? 
What  can  we  do  for  our  country,  if  selfish  passions,  and  local 
interests  are  thus  to  influence,  not  merely  our  secret  actions, 
but  also  to  appear  in  our  public  resolutions  ?     When  we  come 
before  the  Legislature,  in  so  questionable  a  sliape,  will  they 
regard  our  complaints  ?     Let  all  Scotland  unite  in  one  object, 
viz,  to  get  the  proportion  of  taxes  continued  pn  the  footing 
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OQ  which  thcjr  stood  for  77  years.  We  shall  then  stand  or 
fall  together.  But  if  we  divide  into  parties^  if  we  be  influenced 
bj  local  interests,  if  we  refuse  (as  this  meeting  did)  to  allow 
an  J  of  our  countrymen  to  state  facts  expressed  in  decent  ^ 
language,  because  it  is  not  for  our  interest  that  the  whole 
truth  should  be  known,  we  shall  then  become  a  parcel  of  de- 
spicable counties,  frittered  down,  and  rendered  contemptible^ 
bj  our  own  selfishness  ;  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  whole 
kingdom,  commanding  respect  from  the  two  nations,  to  whom 
we  are  happily  united  in  one  empire,  and  general  legislature: 

If  £nglish  barley,  however,  is  to  be  taxed,  when  imported 
into  Scotland,  Scotch  barley  should  be  subject  to  one  rate  of 
taxation,  and  bear  or  big  to  another.  This,  however,  was 
Bot  proposed  in  the  general  meetings  held  at  Edinburgh  last 
spring.  The  system  of  partition  in  Great  Britain,  as  in  the 
hopeful  partitions  on  the  continent,  should  have  been  accom- 
panied by  a  scheme  of  indenmities.  Viewing  the  matter  cool- 
ly and  ^  impartially,  it  is  the  interest  of  Great  Britain,  and 
especially  of  Norfolk,  and  the  other  counties,  that  raise  and 
export  much  barley,  that  the  superabundant  barley  of  Eng- 
land should  find  a  market  in  Scotland,  which  does  not  supply 
itself  in  an  average  of  years  ;  and  as  the  expence  of  carriage, 
commission,  &c.  is  considerable,  that  it  should  pay  no  higher 
malt-tax  than  what  is  paid  by  Scotch  grain.  It  is  also  for  the 
general  good,  that  the  superabundant  barley,  whether  of  Eng- 
land, or  of  the  southern  counties  of  Scotland,  should  have  free 
admission,  on  an  equal  tax,  into  the  northern  and  Highland 
districts,  provided  the  old  proportion  of  taxes  on  English  and 
Scotch  madt  is  continued. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  would  now,  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, viz.  the  proportion  of  taxes  on  malt  from  English  and 
Scotch  barley,  and  from  Scotch  bear  of  big,  humbly  suggest 
a  &w  hints  to  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  earnestly 
offer  a  few  advices  to  the  people. 

Will  the  legislators  of  this  united  kingdom  be  pleased  to 
attend  to  what  is  submitted,  with  great  deference,  by  one  who 
wbhes  well  to  his  country,  and  venerates  its  constitution  ? 

Our  happy  island,  in  the  course  of  last  century,  encreased 
greatly  in  opulence,  from  our  industry,  our  insular  situation, 
and  our  feee  constitution.     But  luxury  is  the  attendant  of  na- 
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•  Francis  Farquharson  of  Haughton,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
mted  by  the  County  of  Aberdeen,  attended  the  meeting  of  land- 
holders at  £dinburgh  ^  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  Committee  named 
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tional  wealth  ;  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  the  people  is  ther 
best  species  of  luxury  ;  and  wheat  en  floiH*  has  been  very  gt-* 
nerally  substituted  in  the  room  of  mealy  which  was  made  from 
oats  or  barley.     About  60  years  ago,  the  inhabitants  of  the: 
midland  counties  of  England,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  subsisted  partly,  if  not  chiefly^  on  meal? 
made  from  barley,  and  from  bear  or  big.     In  the  calamitous' 
season  of  1782,  the  lives  of  the  common  people  of  Scotland 
were  in  a  great  measure  preserved,  by  using  this  species  of 
meal.     And  in   1796  and  1797/  and  more  generally  in  1800 
aTid  i8ci,  the  people  of  the  midland  counties  of  Fngland,  and 
a  great  proportion  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  re- 
turnecV  to  the  use  of  barley  and  bear  meal.^  Fwwn  169-7  to  1801, 
Crreat   Britain   exported    above   eighteen   miUions    (exactly 
18,298,941)  quarters  of  barley  more  than  we  imported..    But^ 
from  the  unfruitful  seasons  in  the  end  of  last  century,  we  im- 
ported, in  nine'  years,  from  1791  to  1801,  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  (exactly  763,868)  quarters  of  barley  mor«  than 
we  exported.  Yet,  in  the  firsfi  year  of  plenty  after  the  two  lasti 
calamitous- seasons,  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  malt,  which,  no 
doubt,  tended  to- discourage  the  raising  of  barley  ;  and,  at  the 
.same    time,  the  proportions  of  taxation  between  Scotch  and 
English  malt,  v/hich  had  subsisted  for  77  ^^ears,  were  altered 
suddenly,  and  without  proper  investigation.     Not  long  after, 
viz.  next  Session  of  Parliament,  when  there  was  a-  general  dis- 
ii;itisfaction  with  this  tax,  and  in  one  part  of  the  island  apjilica* 
tlons  froini  all  tlie  people   to  restore  the  former  ratio  of  taxa- 
tioBy  anotlicc  great  addition  was  made  to  the  tax,  without  the 
former  proportions  of  malt-duty  being  re-established  in  North 
Britain.     But  it  was  declared  that  the  inferiority  of  Scotch 
grain,  and  the  consequent  inability  of  the  people,  to  pay  the 
newly  established  proportioiis  of  malt-duty  should,  be  fully  in- 
vestigated ;  and  ample  redress  was  promised,  if  this  new  ra- 
tio of  taxation  was  found   to  be  unjust.     In  that  declaration 
;ukI  promise,  there  is-  the  fullest  confidence.     It  is  now  sub- 
mitted to  your  good  sense,  wliether  taxing  malt  at  so  high  a 
proportion  of  its  price,  be  prudent,  even  in  the  happier  cli- 
mate and  situation  of  England  ;  when  yau  consider  that  it  is 

only 
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^ly  them  •,  and  being  the  only  member  from  that  part  of  the  countlj^ 
jf  which  the  produce  is  bear  or  big,  he  proposed  to  state  the  questicNM 
of  its  inferiority  to  barley,  in    a  secondary   memorial,,  which   he  .. — ' 

ordingly  drew  up.     The  Gentlemen  of  the  south,  agreed  to  rccc 

"J. is  m;;morial  at  first,  but  they  afterwards  retracted  that  conq;ssi| 

11  id  published  their  own  memorial  and  resolutions,  without  regaxiQ 
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only  a  few  years  since  t¥e  imported  very  large  quantities  of 
barley, — that  the  barley  and  bear  crops  are  of  so  great  conse- 
quence to  an  improved  agriculture,  as  well  as   our  chief  reli- 
ance in  a  calamitous  season, — and  that  we  were  very  lately 
obliged  to  offer  high  bounties,  and  to  hold  out  high  indemnify- 
ing security,  to  encourage  importation.     As   the  Scotch  bar- 
ley, and  still  more  the  Scotch  bear  or  big,  is  so  much  inferior 
to  the  barley  of  England,  even  in  a  good  season,  as  there  is 
still  a  greater  disproportion  between  these  in  unfruitful  sea- 
sons and  late  harvests,  when,  from  the  inequality  of  its  size, 
and  ripening  of  the  grain,  Scotch  barley  malts  unequally,  and 
often  a  third  part  of  the  Scotch  bear  is  carried  away  with  the 
chaff,  or  skimmed  off  in  the  malt-steep  or  cistern  ;  and  far- 
ther, as  an  established  proportion  between  the  taxes  on  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  malt  had  continued  so  long,  it  is  a'so  submit- 
ted to  you,  whether  the  new  proportions  of  taxation,  which 
were  introduced  without  a  previous   enquiry,  should  not  be 
laid  aside,  and  the  old  proportion,  which  has  not  only  pre- 
scription, but  reason,  truth,  and  laws  of  climate,  to  support 
it,  should  not  be  restored.     Let  not  the  patrons  of  the  agri- 
culture of  Norfolk,  or  any  other  English  county,  from  pro- 
vincial attachnvents,  or  local  interests,  (or  rather  from  a  false 
view  of  these  interests,  or  ill  founded  prejudices),  wish  to  check, 
far  less  to  injure  the  agriculture  of  Scotland.  It  is  not  England 
and  Norfolk,  it  is  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  are  now  united 
by  the  closest  of  ties, — a  national  Union  of  Legislature  and  of 
Government.     Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold  I     Let  no 
rash  man  attempt  to  oppose  the  general  good  of  the  empire. 
Let  the  old  established  proportions  of  taxation  be  restored  ; 
let  the  ties  of  affection  only  be  increased  by  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament of  this  united  kingdom.  Whatever  may  have  happened 
above  90  years  ago,  when  national  jealousies  had  not  subsided, 
and  when  party  disputes  run  very  high,  it  cannot  be   sup- 
posed that  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  now,  after  mature 
enquiry,  lay  any  burdens  on  the  people,  but  for  tha  good  of 
the  whole,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  and  abi^ 
lities  of  every  part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  me  admonish  you,  my  countrymen, 
to  lay  aside  your  unjust  suspicions,  your  local  attachments, 
and  little  animosities.  Let  me  also  request  you  to  assert  no- 
thing but  ^vhat  is  true,  to  ask  nothing  but  what  is  right ;  to 
have  confidence  in  your  representatives,  to  submit  dutifully 
to  the  laws,  and  to'  pay  cheerfully  those  taxes  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  supporting  our  free  and  happy  constitution.  Where 
jrou  consider  yourselves  injured,  represent  with  due  respect 
the  hardships  under  which  you  lie,  from  a  very  high  tax,  or 
£rom  ablate  alteration  in  the  proportion  of  your  taxes,  compa- 
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red  with  the  sister  kingdom ;  but  do  not  propose  that  the 
duce  of  Elngland  should  be  kept  out  of  jour  country,  bj  a  high 
malt-taXj  under  pretence  of  protecting  your  own  agricultme* 
Remember^  that  the  barley  of  England  has  often  supplied  yoit 
not  only  with  drink,  but  with  food,  when  made  into  meal,  in 
calamitous  seasons  \  and  while  you  wish  well  to  an  improved 
agriculture,  let  it  be  to  the  agriculture  of  the  united  kingdom. 
If  you  behave  with  becoming  respect ;  if  ye  speak  truth,  and 
act  with  liberality,  there  is  no  doubt  that  your  legislators  will 
;,^rant  you  redress.  But  prepare,  in  a  less  oppressive  way,  to 
show  your  loyalty  to  your  Sovereign,  and  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependency of  the  empire,  by  paying  cheerfully  those  taxes 
which  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  Government.  Remem- 
ber,  it  is  one  thing  to  pay  a  high  tax,  imposed  by  your  re- 
presentatives, as  the  price,  the  evidence,  and  the  support  of 
your  liberty,— and  another,  to  pay  successive  and  arbitrary 
contributions,  imposed  by  a  rapacious  enemy,  as  the  evidence, 
the  support,  and  the  tribute  of  slavery.  This  is  the  conscicn^ 
tious  opinion  of 

G£o.  Skene  Keith. 

Manse  of  Keith  Hall,  Dec.  7. 1803. 


APPENDIX. 

Account  of  a  series  of  Experiments  made  in  Distillation^  in 
June  1803,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  Values 
of  English  and  Scotch  Barley^  and  of  Bear ^  or  Big. 

It  is  necessary  to  apprize  the  reader,  that,  in  spring 
1799,  *'  the  desire  of  the  Scotch  Distillery  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  writer  of  this  Paper  conducted  a  se- 
ries of  experiments  in  distillation,  from  malt,  raw  grain,  po- 
tatoes, and  carrots.     Owing  to  the  uncommon  inclemency  of 
that  season,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  effect  a  complete  fer- 
mentation, even  where  the  malt  was  pretty  good,  and  impos- 
sible completely  to  attenuate  the  wash  of  malt  that  was  made 
from  weak  bear.     He  discovered,  at  that  time,  that  the  usbf 
a  proportion  of  roots,  mixed  with  the  wash,  was  very  fiavou 
able  for  promoting  the  fermentation  and  attenuation.     In  a 
cond  set  of  experiments,  made  in  1802,  \mdcr  the  authority 
the  Commitrioncrs  of  Excise,  he  disf illcd  a   jr^cat  variety 
roots,  and  marked  their  diiferent  powers  in  promoting  Jth 
tcnuation  of  wash  ;  and  also  their  comparative  niiantit' 
extractive  niuttcr,  and  thtf  qualities  of  thoir  essential  c 
vouring  oils.     In  condnctin<^  theic  expeiimcnts,  he  discc 
a  mode  of  eflfcctinga  complete  fermentation,  or  atteuuat* 


ivttsh  €0  O,  «s  marked  by  the  saccharometer,  b  j  mixing  a  cer- 
tain proportioa  of  a  veij  oofmmoa  root^  prepared  in  a  parti  ca- 
Ifur  wajy  among  the  wash,  or  fermented  worts>  in  a  particu* 
lar  stage  of  the  fermemation. 

This  jear^  i8o3»  he  repeated  his  experiments  npoo  several 
kinds  of  roots  ;  and  having  transmitted  the  substance  of  the 
above  paper,  concerning  the  malt-tax,  to  a  Member  of  Par- 
liamenty  in  order  to  verifj  his  reasoning  on  the  comparative 
values  of  English  and  Scotch  barlej,  and  also  of  Scotch  bear 
or  big,  he  entered  upon  another  series  of  experiments  in  dis- 
tillation. 

With  this  view,  he  first  malted  1 2  bushels  of  the  weakest 
bear,  weighing  only  36  pounds  per  bushel,  or  12!  stones  per 
Linlithgow  boU.  This  bear  was  produced  on  his  own  glebe, 
(parsonage  lands),  on  a  field  which  was  in  very  high  order, 
and  (on  that  account)  had  suffered  much  from  the  stormy 
weather  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  from  the  very  severe  frost 
on  the  13th  of  September,  1802,  which  checked  its  growth, 
and  rendered  the  grain  of  a  lighter  quality,  and  much  smaller 
size  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  ;  but  did  not  in  the 
least  degree  injure  the  germ,  or  hurt  its  powers  of  vegetation  ; 
for  it  made  good  seed,  and  malted  perfectly  well,  though  the 
malt  was  weak.  He  selected  this  kind  as  a  proper  specimen 
of  what  Scotch  bear  or  big  \!&  in  late  seasons,  and  had  it  malted 
onder  his  own  eye.  He  next  malted  a  quarter,  or  eight  bush- 
els of  bear,  also  the  produce  of  his  glebe,  which  was  of  a  mid^ 
dling  quality,  weighing  nearly  14?  stones  per  boll.  He  se- 
lected this  quality  of  grain,  because  it  was  of  the  precise  weight 
of  middling  bear  (42  pounds  per  bushel),  by  the  com  act  of 
1791. 

Afterwards,  in  order  to  get  the  best  bear  that  Aberdeen- 
shire produced  last  season,  he  applied  to  Messrs  Black  and 
Company,  brewers  in  Gilcomston,  by  Aberdeen,  and  he  ob- 
tained six  bushels  of  unconunonly  fine  malt,  made  by  their 
maltster,  Thomas  Pickman,  an  Englishman,  from  bear  which 
weighed  46  pounds  per  bushel.  The  malt  had  come  out,  in  the 
process  of  malting,  only  4  per  cent,  and  the  bushel  of  dried 
malt  weighed  46  pounds,  8  ounces. 

From  the  sa^ne  gentleman  he  also  obtained  six  bushels  of 
malt,  from  Scotch  barley,  which  had  come  out  14  per  cent, 
in  the  process  of  malting,  rather  too  much  for  the  purpose  of 
distillation.  The  six  busheb  weighed  225  pounds  of  dried 
BEiak,  or  377  pounds  per  bushel ;  and  the  barley  weighed  48 
pounds,  when  immalted,  or  2  pounds  more  than  the  best 
bear  weighed,  per  bushel. 

Laitly^  He  procured  from  Messrs  Black  and  Company,  first, 
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six  bushels,  and  then  three  bushels,  of  very  good  malt,  made  ' 
from  English  barley,  that  weighed  51  pounds  per  bushel.   The 
first  six  bushels  were  ground  on  a  steel  mill  in  the  country, 
and  weighed,  before  being  ground,  257-i-  pounds  averdupois,  or 
42  pounds,  145- ounces  per  bushel.     ITie  next  three  bushols^ 
or  1287  pounds  of  ground  malt,  were  made  from  the  same  bar- 
ley, and  at  the  same  time  ;  but  Messrs  Black  and  Company 
were  so  obliging  as  to  grind  them  on  their  own  mill,  which 
was  a  great  advantage.     A  quantity  of  the  wash  extracted 
from  the  first  six  bushels,    overflowed  the   fermenting  tun, 
when  the  writer  of  this  paper  was  obliged  to  be  absent  a  few 
hours  ;  which  occasioned  him  to  repeat  the  experiment  with 
other  three  bushels  of  this  excellent  malt,  ground  in  the  best 
manner.     This  malt  had  come  out  9  per  cent,  in  the  process 
of  malting. 

He  shall  now  state  the  results  of  these  experiments,  both  as 
to  the  quantity  of  spirits  contained  in  the  boll  of  grain  (in  the 
two  first  cases),  and  in  that  contained  in  the  boll  of  barley  or 
bear,  in  the  four  laijt  experiments.  For,  without  stating  in 
these  cases,  both  the  quantity  produced  from  the  boll  of  malt, 
and  what  must  also  have  been  produced  from  the  boll  of  grain, 
the  comparative  values  of  all  these  diftcrent  kinds,  can  not  be 
accurately  ascertained. 

1st,  The  12  bushels  of  weak  bear,  that  weighed  36  pounds 
per  bushel,  produced  exactly  12^  English  wine  gallons  of  proof 
spirits.  This  is  6-J  gallons  of  proof  spirits,  or  5  ^o  gallons  of  spi- 
rits, I  to  10  above  hydrometer  proof,  from  the  boll  of  6 bushels. 
2dly,  The  middling  bear  produced  11^  gallons  of  proof  spi- 
rits, from  the  quarter,  or  &t-o  gallons,  from  the  boll,  i  to  10 
above  proof. 

3dly,  The  malt  from  the  best  bear  produced  1 1^%  gallons, 
fiom  the  six  bushels  of  malt.  This  is  iii  gallons  of  proof 
spirits,  from  the  boll  of  bear,  or  ii|  gallons,  i  to  to  over 
j)rocf.  It  is  here  a  very  curious  fact,  that  a  bushel  of  bear  or 
big,  weighing  46  pounds,  should  produce  almost  exactly  dou- 
ble the  quantity  01  spirits,  tliat  weighed  only  36  pounds. 

4thly,  The  six  bushels  of  malt  from  Scotch  barley,  pro- 
duced 13  J  gallons  01  proof  spirits  ;  and,  after  allowing  for 
what  it  had  come  cut  in  the  process  of  malting,  the  produce 
from  the  six  busliels  of  Scotch  barley,  is  15/5  gallons  of  proof 
spirits,  or  exactly  14  gallons  of  spirits,  1  to  10  over  proof. 
The  superiority  of  malt  made  from  Scotch  barley,  is  here  ve- 
ry evident ;  for  225  pounds  of  this  malt,  though  it  had  come 
out  a  little  too  much  in  the  process  of  malting,  yielded  above 
a  gallon  of  more  spirits  than  had  been  obtained  from  243  pounds 
of  malt  made  from  the  best  bear.  But  the  progressive  in- 
crease 


crease  of  the  quantity  of  spi]:Its  wa$  stiU  more  conspicuous  in 
the  English  barlej. 

5thly»  The  firgt  quantity,  viz.  six  busheb  of  malt  from 
•this  barley,  yielded  14  y  gallons  of  spirits,  i  to  10  above 
proof*  or  1 5  J:  gallons  of  proof  spirits  ;  and,  as  the  malt  had 
come  out  9  per  cent,  in  the  process  of  malting,  the  six 
bushels  of  barley  would  also  have  produced  very  nearly  j  5  i 
gallons  of  spirits,  i  to  10  above  .proof.  But,  as  above  meii- 
tioned^  a  iew  gallons  of  the  wash  were  Jost  In  overflow Lig, 
through  the  inattention  of  a  servant,  and  the  malt  was  ground 
©nly  on  a  steel  mijl :  Therefore  the  experiment  was  repcrttcd. 

6thly,  The  second  quantity  of  English  malt,  viz.  three 
bushels,  was  brewed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  was  much  di- 
luted, and  particularly  attended  to  in  tlie  whole  process,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  mucli  spirits  could  be  produced  irom 
half  a  boll  of  good  En^lidh  barley,  properly  malted,  brewed, 
diluted,  fermented,  and  distilled.  The  produce  was  S|  gal- 
lons, or  19  Scotch  pints,  i  to  10  above  proof.  As  this  quan- 
tity was  more  than  this  writer  had  e.ver  ^een,  or  even  Ju-a^J 
of,  as  being  obtained  in  Britain  from  this  iv,(»igiit  or  measure 
of  malt,  (he  has  heard  of  as  much  on  the  continent,  when  great 
,  -dilution  was  used),  he  measured  the  spirits  iw  the  presence  of 
three  witnessej^,  lirst  by  the  English  galloji^  and  next  by  the 
Scotch  pint. 

It  is  only  necessary  here  to  state,  as  one  cause  of  the  great 
quantity  of  spirits  produced,  that  he  mixed,  in  a  particular 
stage,  one  bushel  of  a  very  common  root,  prepared  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  with  the  wash  of  every  1 2  bushels  of  malt, 
(except  in  the  last  case,  where  he  had  only  one-sixth  of  a 
bushel  of  thftt  root  remaining,  to  mix  with  the  wash  extract- 
rd  from  three  bushels),  and  that,  in  every  case,  his  wash  was 
attenuated  to  Q,  or  completely  fermented,  and  rendered  as 
Jight  as  water,  before  it  was  put  into  .the  still.  And  he  has 
no  doubt  that,  if  the  wash  were  much  diluted,  and  attenu- 
ated properly,  by  a  small  mixture  qf  the  above  root,  or  of 
any  other  root  whose  fermentative  life  is  shorter  than  that  of 
the  wash  into  which  it  is  put,  a  much  greater  quantity  of  spi- 
rits would  be  generally  obtained  ;  perhaps  V  more  than  is  u- 
sually  obtained  from  the  quarter  of  grain,  by  most  of  the  dis- 
tillers in  Britain. 

The  following  is  a  short  comparative  view  of  the  quantity 
of  spirits  I  to  10  above  hydrometer  proof,  .obtained  from  the 
specified  quantities  of  bear,  in  the  two  first  cajses  ;  and  in  the 
four  last,  of  the  quantity  of  spirits  actually  obtained  from  tlic 
malt,  and  what  would  have  been  obtained  from  the  boll  of  the 
^rain,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  measure  in  the  prpccs:j  oi 
^Halting : 
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X.  Bear  of  361b.  per  bushel ;  the  malt  of  6  bushels, 

5.7  gallons.  ' 

2.  Bear  of  421b.  per  bushel,  or  middling  bear,  ditto  yielded 

8.1  gallons. 

3.  Best  bear  of  46  lb.  malt,  yielded  ii|- gallons  ;  bear,  at  this 

rate,  11,66  gallons. 

4.  Scotch  barley  of  48  lb.  malt,  yielded  1 2.3  gallons  ;  barley, 

at  this  rate,  14.  gallons.  , 

5.  English  barley  of  51  lb.  malt,  yielded  143  gallons  ;  barley, 

at  this  rate,  15*75  gallons . 

6.  Ditto,  three  bushels  of  malt  yielded  8-^  gallons  \  a  boll  of 

barley  would  yield  18.66  gallons. 

N*  B,  Experiment,  No.  5,  lost  a  quantity  of  the  wasby  by 
overflowing,  and  the  malt  was  ground  only  on  a  steel  mill^ 
and  not  so  much  diluted  as  the  6th  or  last  experiment. 

From  the  above  experiments  it  appears  that  weak  Scotch 
bear  is  to  good  English  barley  very  nearly  as  i  to  3,  or  at 
the  utmost  as  2  to  5,  from  the  medium  of  the  two  last  expe<* 
riments  ;  that  middling  bear  or  big  is  to  English  barley  as  i 
to  2,  or  at  the  utmost  as  3  to  5  ;  that  the  best  bear  or  big  is 
to  the  same  as  2  to  3  very  nearly  ;  and  that  Scotch  barley  is 
to  English  barley  weigliing  3  pounds  more  per  bushel,  as 
3  to  4. 

If  no  other  attenuator  than  yeast  had  been  applied,  the  su- 
periority of  English  barley  over  all  the  other  species  of  grain 
would  have  been  still  greater.  But,  as  the  writer  of  this  paper 
had  discovered  a  mode  of  completely  attenuating  tlic  wash  ex- 
tracted from  even  the  weakest  grain,  he  thought  it  but  fair 
and  candid  to  treat  tliem  all  in  the  same  manner  by  mixing  a 
proportion  of  roots  as  above  mentioned,  at  the  rate  of  one 
bushel  of  root,  to  every  1 2  of  grain,  although  it  is  obvious 
that  this  gave  a  small  advantage  to  the  grain  which  was  in- 
ferior in  point  of  quality. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  doing  no  more  "ban  justice,  to  restore 
the  former  proportions  of  taxation  that  subsisted  so  long  be- 
tween English  and  Scotch  malt.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  bear  or  big  of  the  northern  counties,  could  not  afford 
to  pay  half  the  tax  imposed  upon  Enp^lish  malt  in  many  late 
seasons,  and  that  when  any  officer  of  the  Excise,  particularly, 
when  a  superior  officer  or  supervisor,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Scotland,  came  to  a  district  or  division  in  this  county, 
Jie  always  charged  the  malt  tax  very  reasonably  in  the  country 
districts,  on  account  of  the  g^eat  inferiority  of  the  grain.    The 
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writer  of  this  paper  can  appeal  to  all  the  collectors^  supervi- 
sors, or  surveyors,  belonging  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion  ;  and  he  wishes  that 
Scotland  should  pay  a  f^ir  and*  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
public  taxes,  but  no  more  than  this  proportion. 

P.  S.  Since  this  Paper  went  to  the  Press,  the  Writer  of  it 
has  been  informed  that  a  Series  of  Experiments  are  just  now 
carrying  on  at  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  compara- 
tive values  of  English  and  Scotch  barley,  and  of  bear  or  big. 
From  the  character  of  the  able  chemists,  to  whom  the  con- 
ducting of  these  experiments  has  been  committed  by  the 
Highland  Society,  a  fair  and  fiill  comparison  is  to  be  expected, 
of  what  different  kinds  of  grain  are  submitted  to  trial.  But 
the  Writer  of  this  Paper  must  observe,  that,  from  the  un- 
commonly dry  season,  and  early  harvest  in  1803^  all  Scotch 
grain,  whether  barley  or  bear,  will  be  at  least  1 5  per  cent. 
better  than  its  average  value  ;  and  that  all  the  inferior  grain 
of  1 80  2  has  been  made  into  meal,  or  given  to  black  cattle  or 
horses,  being  really  cheaper  than  oats  ;  and  only  the  best  bear 
of  1 801  now  remains  unmalted,  or  unground.  So  that  the  trial 
will  be  unfavourable  to  Scotch  barley,  and  still  more  to  bear 
or  big.      ~  G.  S.  K. 


FOR   THE   farmer's    MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Husbandry  of  Ayrshire. 

The  County  of  Ayr  is  of  great  extent,  reaching  from  within 
a  mile  of  Cairn  at  Lochryan  to  Kelly-bridge,  within  twelve 
miles  of  GVeenock  ;  a  fpace  of  about  64  miles  in  length,  and 
which  is  in  many  places  confiderably  above  20  miles  in  breadth, 
forming  a  beautiful  femicircle  along  the  fhores  of  the  Firth  of 
Clyde.  It  is  divided  into  three  diftrds,  Carrick  on  the  fouth, 
Kyle  in  the  middle,  and  Cunningham  on  the  north  ;  and  is  upon 
the  whole  a  rich  fertile  country ;  there  are  few  more  fo,  perhaps, 
in  Scotland  of  the  fame  extent.— The  whole  of  this  extenfive 
land  may  be  faid  to  be  a  tillage  country,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  parifhes  in  Kyle  ;  rather  more  than  the  half  of  Carrick, 
and  fome  of  the  fkirts  of  Cunningham,  along  the  weftem  verge  of 
the  county  of  Renfrew.  In  thefc  three  diftridts  the  foil  varies 
confiderably  in  its  quality,  nature  points  them  out  as  requiring 
a  different  management. 

The  diilrift  of  Cunningham,  which  is  feparated  from  Kyle  by 
the  river  Irvine,  and  is  generally  confidered  as  the  ridiefl  of  the 
three,  is  almoft  one  widely  extended  plain  of  good  land,  where, 
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thougli  there  is  no  doubt  a  t^onfiderable  mixture  of  claj;  yet 
what  if?  called  loam  more  generally  prevails  ;  at  Icaft  more  fir 
than  in  Kyle,  which  is  almoll  univcrfaliy  a  lliff  clay  ;  and  in 
both,  the  foil  lies  upon  a  bed  of  till,  of  many  fathoms  depth, 
totally  impenetrable  by  watcr^  In  Carrick,  (which  is  feparated 
fiom  Kyle  by  the  river  Doon,)  the  foil  in  gencTal  is  more  of  a 
Kght  and  free  nature,  xvhat  is  ufually  called  a  hazel  mould,  lying 
upon  a  rock  or  gravel  bottom.  The  two  £rii  feem  more  adaptf- 
€^  for  frequent  oration,  producing  weightier  cr<^s  of  grainy 
the  latter  for  cattle  paflure, 

Tliroughout  this  whole  county,  much,  no  doubt,  has  already 
been  done  in  the  way  of  improvement,  but  much  yet  remains  to 
be  done,  to  bring  it  to  that  ftate  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  evi- 
dently fufccptible. 

Befofe  giving  -an  account  of  the  ftate  of  agriculciirc  in 
tliis  county,  ending  with  the  year  1 803,  I  have  a  great  in^ 
•clination  to  give  yoxx  a  lh(»rt  fketch  of  the  hiliory  and  progicfs  of 
aji^ricuUure  therein*  The  hiliory  of  improvement  in  every  county 
ill  Scotland,  tlie  means  by  which  it  Ivas  been  accompli ihed,  the 
inoii  approved  practice,  with  regard  to  tillage,  manure,  rotation 
ot  crovs,  &.C.  with  the  general  and  particular  effects  of  all  ihofe 
upon  fociety,  and  ;upon  proprietors  and  tenants,  thefe  are  highly 
clcfirable,  nf)t  only  as  matters  of  curiofity,  but  as  fubjefts  of  ufe- 
f  ul  ipeculation,  to  be  treated  of  in  your  Magazine,  and  conducing 
to  itill  greater  improvement  than  has  yet  any  where  heen  attain- 
ed- This  view  of  tlie  suhit'61:  is  of  fuch  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance, that  it  requires  a  founder  head  and  more  experience  than  I 
profefs,  to  treat  it  as  it  ought  to  be.  But  having  *oeen  accuftom- 
td  to  obferve  the  lla^e  of  this  county  at  leafl  for  40  years  pafl, 
and  polVcfiing  fome  knowledge  of  tlie  princijial  fafts  which  led  to  its 
prefent  ftate;  I  ihall  as  briefly  as  lean,  give  you  the  hiltory  of 
^Vgrvculture  during  that  period  ;  and  then  fuggcft  a  few  things 
wliich,  in  my  opinion,  would  tend  to  its  future  melioration. 

About  40  or  43  years  ago,  theie  was  little  improvement  in 
this  county  of  any  kind.  The  land  indeed  was  ploughed,  in  or- 
ilcr  to  raile  food  for  man  and  bt;aii,  but  that  was  nearlj'  all  that 
waa  done.  As  far  as  tlie  eye  could  reach,  there  was  not  an  in- 
*:lofuie  to  be  feen,  except  immediately  round  gentlemen  .  houfes. 
The  half  ftarve-d  tattle  were  herded  through  the  day, and  inclofed  in 
folds  or  huufcs  at  night,  till  the  crop  was  lifted,  when  they 
-were  allowed  to  roanji  at  large.  The  old  barDarcus  cuftom  of 
out-field  and  in-field  was  univerfal :  The  produce  was  fcanty  : 
the  rent  trifling,  and  the  capital  of  agriculturills  next  to  nothing. 
Land  which  now  fets  from  2  to  3  pounds  an  acve  was  then 
thought  ridiculouily  extravagant  at  js.  and  73.  6{1,    And,  to  add 
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to  this  ft  ate  of  mifcry,  there  was   fcarce  a  road  in   the  whole 
county  where  one  could  ftrike  a  trot  in  the  middle  of  June ;  of 
oourfe  few  or  no  carts  or  waggons  could  be  ufed.     I   well  re- 
member,  that  in  travellir.g  on  horfeback,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1761,  with  a  certain  Rev.  Gentleman,  we  came  to  a  bit  of 
ground  that  was  a  little  more  hollow  than  the  funrounding  fnr- 
face,  and  where  a  little  water  muft  run  after   a  fbower,  but 
which' was  then  as  hard  as  the  heat  of  the  fun  can  render  ftiff  cl?y  ; 
he  fuddenly  alighted,  and  when  I  enquired,  with  furprife,  what 
was  the  matter,  he  replied,  **  This  was  a  bad  ftep  in   winter." 
This  fo  naturally  fuggefted  the  well  known  ftory  of  Kirkwood 
and  his  man,   that  I  could  not  help  being  much  amufed  ;  I  men- 
tion it  only  to  Ihow  the  ftate  of  the  roads  within  the  county  at 
that  time*     In  fhort,  there  was  next  to  no  capital,  no  inclofures, 
no  regular  or  fixed  plan  of  cultivrition ;  the  produce  of  land  was 
only  trifling,  compared  to  what  it  is  at  prefent,  and  roads  were 
barely  pallablo,     1  cannot  better  defcribe  the  ftate  of  the  country 
than  in  the  words  of  the  late  worthy  Mr  Robertfon,  one  of  the 
xninii^ers  of  Kilmarnock,  in  his  ftatirtical  account  of  the  country 
part  of  that  parilh,  and  which,  with  a  very  little  variation,  will 
apply  to  the  whole  county  of  Ayr  at  that  time.     *  About  '^^^  or 

*  40  years  ago,  no  inclofures  were  to  be  feen,  except,  perhaps  one 

*  or  two  about  a  gentleman's  feat,  in  all  the  wirio  extended  and 

*  beautiful  plain  of  Cunningham.     Hence,   at  the  end  of  harvefr, 

*  when  the  crop  was  carried  from  the  fields  into  the  barn-yard,  the 

*  whole  county  had  the  appearance  of  a  wild  and  dreary  common, 

*  and  nothing  was  to  be  feen,  but  here  and  there,  a   poor,  bare, 

*  and  homely  hut,  where  the  farmer  and  his  family  were  lodged. 

*  The  cattle  too  were  then  allowed  to  wander  about  at  pleai'ure 
'  through  all  the  neighbouring  fields,  till  the  grafs  began  to  rife  in 

*  the  fpring,  and  miferably  poached  all  the  arable  ground,  now 

*  faturate'd  with  the  water  that  lay  on  the  furface.     To  fuch   a 

*  degree  was  this  mifchief  done,  by  the  ranging  of  the  cattle  in 

*  fearch  of  food,  when  none  was  to  be  found,  that,  in  manv  pla- 

*  ccs,  it  deftroyed  all  profpeft  of  any  crop,   worth   the  labour  of 

*  the  huibandman,  for  the  enfuing  year:  and  in  fome  inllances,  for 

*  Eiany  years  to  come.' 

In  fuch  a  (late  as  this,  it  is  a  happy  thing  for  a  county  fo  ca- 
pable of  improvement  as  that  of  Ayr,  w^here  the  me'^ns  can  be 
eafily  attained,  that  fome  enlightened  and  fuperior  geniufes  ap- 
peared, poflTefied  of  fufKcient  ikill  and  influence,  to  dire6V  tlic  ap- 
plication of  them.  The  county  of  Ayr  contains  within  itfeJf  coiil 
and  lime  in  abundance  in  almofl  every  corner.  Beiides  these 
natural  advantages,  a  banking  company  was  erected  at  Ayr, 
which  was  foon  fuccceded  by  the  celebrated  Douglas  and 
Heron  Bank,  now  gone   into  oblivion,     llie   latter,   however 
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ruinous  it  ultimaCely  proved  to  macij  indiyidoalsy  wai  %  I. 
great  benefit  to  the  county  at  large ;  for,  from  the  eafe  i 
and  readinelis  with  which  it  fumifiied  credit  to  almoft  all  definrip-  \ 
tions  of  people,  it  enabled  both  landlordsr  and  tenants  to  take  ad->  I 
vantage  of  tiieir  fituations  in  u  manner  which  they  could  not 
otherwife  have  done.  They  procured  money  from  the  bank,  and 
laid  it  out  upon  the  improvement  of  the  cx)unty  with  the  utmoft 
eagemefs  and  liberality.  £very  one  feemed  to  be  ronfed  into 
new  life  ;  entered  the  liils  with  the  utmoft  keennefs^  and  coo- 
tended  with  each  other  for  the  prize  of  honour  and  profit.  I 
forbear  to  mention  the  names  of  many  who  took  the  lead  in  this 
noble  caufe,  led  I  (hould  do  injuftice  to  others  equally  deferving* 
Only  as  Col.  FuUarton,  in  his  agricultural  furvey  of  AyrOiire, 
has  mentioned  one  venerable  gentleman,  (who  ts  fiill  alive,}  to 
whom  the  county  is  fingularly  indebted  for  its  improvements, 
neither  he  nor  the  other  refpe^table  gentlemen  of  the  county  can 
take  umbrage  that  1  follow  fucti  good  authority  as  that  of  Col. 
Fullarton. 

Mr  Fairly  of  Fairly,  pof&ffed  a  confitlerable  property  of  his 
own,  and  was  befides  Commiirioner  over  the  extenfive  and  fer- 
tile domains  of  the  Earl  of  Ri^linton.  1  quote  tl>e  Colonel's  ac* 
count  from  memory,  and,  if  1  rightly  remember,  the  method  Mr 
Fairly  adopted,  was  tliis  ;  Ht;  took  the  wliole  of  his  property  into 
his  own  poiledion  as  foon  as  the  tacks  expired,  xnclofed,  fubdi- 
vidcd,  and  limed  it  at  pleafure  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  had  accom- 
plilht'd  tlicfe  things,  fet  new  leafes  of  it  under  reft riftive  plans  of 
cropping  and  manasjement.  And  havln^^  the  like  power  of  di- 
rection and  controul  over  the  eft  ate  of  Kglinion,  he  prefcrxbed 
the  fame  plan  of  cropping  and  maiiagement  in  every  new  leafe. 
His  fyftem  was  elieemed  fo  judicious,  that  it  was  readily 
and  rapidly  followed  by  almoft  every  other  proprietor  in  the 
county. 

Though  reftricUve  claufes  in  leafes,  which  fetter  the  hands  of 
tenants,  and  prevent  them  from  cultivating  the  ground  to  the 
b'ift  advantage,  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated  in  an  advanced 
and  enlightened  ftac^e  of  agriculture,  yet,  when  tenants  are  igno- 
rant, and  comparatively  poor,  it  is  problematical,  if  it  is  not  wife 
and  prudent  both  for  proprietors  and  tenants,  to  bind  them  down 
lor  a  time,  to  follow  a  certain  plan.  Ignorance,  prejudice,  fel- 
fiihnc^fs,  and  ftralrencd  circumftances  are  formidable  antagoniils  to 
tncouiitcr.  However  this  may  be,  the  cuftom  adopted  was  a 
19  years  leafe,  confining  the  tenant  to  three  crops  after  liming, 
without  fayinjr  wjiat  thefc  crops  ihoiild  he,  and  the  land  to  remain 
lix  years  in  grais  before  it  was  broke  np  aj^ain  ;  fo  that  during 
the  whole  courfc  of  a  1 9  years  tack,  a  tenant  could  have  no  more 
than  7  cropj  of  grain  from  his  farm. — Thefe  regulations  would 
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OBt  have  been  faSkieat  without  anodier  very  cflential  one  which 
took  place  foon  afcerw«rd%  and  that  was  an  apfdicadoo  to  Par- 
InD&eot  about  the  year  1774  or  75,  fof  an  a&  to  commute  the 
ftacnte  labour,  and  to  oblige  the  tenants  to  paj  il.  5s.  out  of 
cveiy  10  oL  Scots  of  valuation,  for  making  and  keeping  the 
roads  through  the  county  in  repair  ;  and  for  ere^ing  tump3&es. 
Tlie  Gonfequence  of  this  was,  that,  in  a  very  ihort  fpace, 
mod  excellent  roads  were  made  in  aH  diredions ;  and  it  may 
now  be  fafely  aflerted,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  county  in  Scot- 
land better  provided  with  good  roads  than  the  county  of  Ayr« 
The  beneficial  effeds  of  thefe  arrangements  were  foon  very  con- 
fpicuoas.  The  county  which  Mr  Robertfon  juflly  termed  *  a 
*  wild  and  dreary  comnKHi/  afluroed  an  entire  new  face*  it 
foon  was  every  where  inclofed,  and  in  the  lower  parts  with 
ditches,  which  afled  as  drains  to  the  ftrong  day  and  level  lands, 
hedges,  and  hedge-rows,  and  belts  were  planted,  both  for  fences, 
Ihelter  and  ornament ;  and  the  vaft  proportion  of  land  fown  down 
every  year  with  rye-grafs  gave  a  beautiful  verdure  to  the  face 
of  the  country,  which  in  poetical  language  mig^ht  be  laid  to  caule 
it  to  fing  and  rejoice. 

Were  a  perfon,  who  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  contemplate 
^  this  wild  and  dreary  common,'  and  its  wretched  inhabitants, 
bodi  men  and  bealls,  now  to  ftand  upon  an  eminence ;  to  look 
around,  and  furvey  the  beautiful  plains  of  Kyle  and  Cunningham, 
with  a  coofiderable  part  of  Carrick,  all  under  his  eye,  to  fee  tlie 
bedges,  belts  and  clumps  of  planting  rifen  to coo(iderable  height, 
the  fields  brought  into  regularity  and  order,  and  fpirit  and  q&A" 
vity  every  where  dif played  upon  fomething  like  fyftematic  prin- 
ciples, it  would  affijrd  to  him  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  views 
imaginable, — it  would  be  the  renovation  of  youth  ; — nothing 
more  delightful  can  be  conceived,  except  a  country  where  agri- 
calture  is  carried  on  in  a  better  fiyle,  and  where  fomething  of 
real  fyilem  univerlally  prevails.     We  have  not  yet  completely 
attained  to  that  better  style  ;  much  has  been  done,  but  we  are 
far,  very  far,  behind  these  happier  climes. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  county,  daring  the  space 
of  the  ten  years  last  past,  has  been  accelerated  in  a  considera- 
ble degree.  This  is  ^>erhaps  owing,  \vi  a  great  measure,  to  the 
situation  of  the  country  during  that  time.  The  last  war  in 
which  the  nation  was  engaged,  doubled,  at  least,  the  national 
debt ;  but  the  charader  of  tlie  nation,  rose  in  estimation  a- 
mong  the  other  powers  of  Europe;  and  the  constitution  beini; 
^tablished  upon  such  a  firm  basis,  gave  entire  security  to  all 
tbt  debt  we  had  contracted.  From  this  state  of  internal  secu- 
rity; from  the  ascendency  whicli  we  had  acquired  in  the  pro-iC- 
cttian  of  the  war,  and  the  immense  floating  capital  uliich  haet 
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been  created,  the  trade,  manufactures,  and  general  improve*  V 
ment  in  every  art  and  science  attained  to  an  eminence  hithct- 
to  unknown.     To  supply  the  demands  of  capital  and  circula- 
tion, banks,  and  branches  of  banks   were  multiplied.     The 
effect  of  this  upon  agriculture,  as  well  as  other  things,  must 
at  once  appear  evident. — This  mass  ^f  national  as  well  as  pri- 
vate circulating  capital,  by  depreciating  the  value  of  money, 
tended  to  enhance  the  value  of  produce.     Hence  farms  were 
looked  upon  as  being  of  more  consequence  than  formerly ;  the 
value  of  landed  property  was  doubled,   and  trebled  ;   farms    I 
were  eagerly  sought  after  ;  farming  became  the  mode ;  it  was 
considered  as  a  fashionable  and  necessary  part  of  genteel  edu- 
cation ;  in  so  much  that  a  gentleman  who  knew  nothing  of 
farming,  and  could  bear  no  part  in  conversation  respefting  it, 
would  have  been  looked  upon  with  contempt.  Gentlemen  did 
not  now,  as  formerly,  prescribe  rules  and  regulations,  and  look 
cm  in  silence  to  see  them  executed  ;  they  took  an  aftive  part 
in  farming  themselves.     They  endeavoured  to  procure  the 
best  information,  and  led  the  way  in  farming  after  the  best  and 
most  approved  methods.     Many  worthy  public  characters  in 
this  respect  might  be  named,  but  I  forbear  to  do  it,  least  others 
should  be   omitted  who  are  equally  meritorious.     In  gene- 
ral, it  may  be  safely  asserted,  without  giving  oiFence  to  any, 
tliat  I  know  very  few  landed  proprietors  at  present  who  do  not 
farm  more  or  less,  and  recommend  by  their  example,  at  least, 
riie  newest   and  most  approved  methods  of  farming.     Whe- 
ther it  be  owing  to  their  example,  or  to   the  sensible  con- 
viction of  its  utility,  certain  it  is,  that  the  new,  or  turnip  hus- 
bandry has  begun  to  spread  within  the  period  above-mention- 
ed. And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  benign  influence  which 
has  encouraged  it,  will  still  continue  to  foster  and  cherish  it, 
till  every  corner  of  our  rich  and  beautiful -country,  shall  be  as 
lully  improved  as  the  respective  soils  and  situations  of  indivi- 
dual places  will  admit. 

1  look  upon  this  immense  national  and  individual  floating 
capital,  within  these  last  ten  years,  occasioning  the  great  ad- 
vance upon  the  value  of  farm  produce ;  together  with  the  bu- 
siness of  farming  becoming  a  genteel  and  fashionable  studvi 
and  real  farmers  being  regarded  with  more  respect  than  former- 
ly, I  look  upon  all  these  collectively  as  the  prime  caused 
which  have  accelernted  tlie  j)rot>^ress  of  agriculture  in  thi^ 
county  witliin  the  space  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  Farmine^  so- 
cieties are  now  set  up  in  diflerent  places.  Farmers  arc  led  t< 
vie  with  one  another  in  honour  and  profit,  in  the  managemei. 
of  their  lurms.  Good  ploughing  is  encouraged  and  recom 
mciidcd,    by  premiums  to  thi;  best    ploughman.      The  bet: 
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and  most  approved  implements  of  good  husbandry,  are  comii^ 
daily  more  into  use  ;  not  only  threshing,  machines^  fanners, 
and  ploughs,  but  the  necessary  implements  for  drill  husbandry. 
With  the  spirU  and  aftivity  aow  exerted,  notwithstanding; 
the  restri^ive  regulations  above  mentioned,  and  which  yet 
too  much  prevail,  tliis  county  produces  a  great  quantity  ot' 
grain  ;  a  great  d«al  more  than  is  requisite  for  the  internal  con- 
sumption. The  grain  chiefly  cultivated  is  oats,  which  may 
be  called  our  staple  commodity,  though  in  almost  every 
farm  there  are  more  or  less  raised  of  other  crops  ;  such  as 
bear,  barley,,  wheat,  pease,  beans.  But,  except  in  a  few  farmj* 
here  and  thercy  there  is  nothing  like  a  just,,  regular,  and 
scientific  rotation  of  cropping. 

The  picture  which  1  have  drawn  &f  the  shire  of  Ayr,  is,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  just ;  and  it  may  be  viewed  as  en- 
couraging and  delightful  in  a  high  degree  ;  it  is  at  least  so, 
compared  with  what  it  was  witliin  the  menK)ry  of  many  per-  , 
sons  living  :  Yet  when  1  consider  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the 
great  extent  of  arable  land,  its  means  aad  capacity  of  improve- 
ment, and  its  situation  for  readily  disposing  of  all  its  dispose- 
ablc  produce,  I  consider  it  as  being  little  more  than  in  its  in- 
fancy of  improvemtint ;.  at  any  rate,  as  far  from  having  reach- 
ed that  high  degree  of  cultivation,  which  it  will  undoubtedly, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  attain. 

If  my  ability  equalled  my  inclination,  I  would  gladly  point 
out  such  things  as  are  necessary  to  accomplish  that  desireablc 
end.  It  i*i  an  easy  matter  to  pick  out  faults,  or  point  out  de- 
ficiencies ;  any  blundering  blockhead,  or  rash  empyrick,  may 
do  this  ;  but  it  rcq-jires  mature  wisdom  and  great  experience 
10  apply  a  proper  remedy.  There  are  certain  general  prin- 
ciples necessary  to  promote  and  encourage  perfect  cultivation, 
:  that  are  now  well  understood,  and  for  the  most  part  readily 
assented  to,  whidi  a  person  of  limited  experience  may  easily 
{>oint  out ;  and  it  is  th^  part  of  both  masters  and  tenants  to 
endeavour  to  reduce  them  to  practice,  in  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit..  Some  of  these  principles,  as  immediate- 
ly applicable  to  proprietors,  are  such  as  follow  : 

1.  That  in  every  case  where  it  can  be  done,  a  preference 
should  be  given  to  tenants  of  judgment,  capital,  and  experi* 
coce. 

2.  That  tenants  should  be  rendered  free  and  independent  of 
all  restrictions  and  servitudes  of  every  kind,  except  a  few  ne- 
cessary regulations,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  their 
lease.  Like  all  other  men  in  society,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  manage  their  affairs  for  their  own  advantage,  according  as 
their  judgment  and  experience^  and  the  nature  aud  situa- 
tion 
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tion  of  their  farms  may  point  out.  Where  a  inan*s  inte 
deeply  concerned,  if  he  is  a  man  of  sense,  jou  may  safeli 
him  with  the  management  of  it :  And  in  farming,  parti 
\jy  I  think  it  may  be  nearly  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  1 
a  tenant  manages  well  for  himself,  he  can  scarcely  man: 
for  his  master. 

3.  That  farms  should  in  every  case  become  as  nuch  f 
cantile  commodity  as  any  thing  else.  In  other  words, 
nees  and  sub-tenaTit^. should  be  allowed  ;  justice  and  equii 
mediately  sup^s^csts  the  propriety  of  granting  this,  and  \ 
dred  cases  miirht  be  supposed  to  shew  the  cruelty,  inji 
and  inhumanity  of  refusing  it.  It  may  be  asked.  What 
can  it  do  to  a  proprietor  to  refuse  it  ?  The  common  ansv 
that  he  is  thereby  deprived  of  the  choice  of  his  tenant :  \a 
lay  down  just  and  reasonable  stipulations  in  the  tack,  anc 
the  original  tenant,  if  he  pleases,  to  be  forthcoming  to  hi 
the  rent,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  moment  wjio  is  t\ 
The  stipulations  must  be  performed,  and  the  rent  mi 
paid,  whoever  is  tenant ;  and  he  cannot  get  sixpence  mor 
during  the  currency  of  the  tack,  whether  he  allows  of  assi 
:ind  sub-tenants,  or  not.  During  the  rigour  of  the  fcuda 
tem,  there  was  a  good  and  necessary  reason  for  the  cho: 
a  tenant,  when  he  was  liable  to  be  called  out  to  fight  th< 
ties  of  his  lord  :  The  strongest  man  was  then  the  best  t< 
Thank  God  these  days  are  pa.'t,  and  it  is  now  of  very 
consequence,  whether  a  tenant  be  five  feet  high,  or  six  ; 
ther  he  be  a  black  man  or  a  white  ;  whether  his  name  b 
ter  or  Paul :  If  he  is  a  good  tenant,  if  he  manages  his  farm 
and  pays  his  rent  pointedly,  this  is  all  that  is  necessary,  a 
that  a  landlord  should  in  justice  require :  And  it  may  I 
sertcd,  without  much  danger  of  contradiction,  that  propri 
do  not  consult  their  own  interest  most  eiFectually  by  ref 
it.  For  I  believe  it  is  generally  observed,  that  farms  an 
naged  and  brought  to  the  best  state  of  perfection  where  J 
nees  and  sub-tenants  are  allowed  ;  especially  if, 

4.  A  sufficient  duration  of  lease  is  granted,  according  1 
nature  and  state  of  the  farm.  If  a  farm  has  been  properlj 
tivated,  brought  to  its  highest  perfection,  and  is  in  good  c 
tion  when  the  tenant  enters  to  it,  it  is  ready  meat  for  hin 
has  little  ravore  to  do  than  set  to  work,  and  reap  imme 
profit.  Whenever  this  happens  to  be  the  case,  it  is  of 
consequence  what  the  duration  of  his  lease  may  be,  becau 
is  sure  of  being  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much  inJ».^mnined  fc 
labour  thcfirstyearof  itas  he  ca-i  be  in  the  last.  But  when 
nant  enters  upon  a  farm  that  is  in  a  state  of  nature,  orwl 
worse,  in  an  exhausted  and  unproductive  state  ;  when  j 
labour,  ^;Tcat  oxpciicc,  aikl  great  risque  of  ex^'criicents  mu 
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incurred>it  is  evident  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  he  can 
reap  any  profit.  He  must  toil  thro'  the  course  of  ordinary 
tacks»  and  hardly  be  able,  at  the  end,  to  ballance  ac« 
counts  ;  "  He  bears  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  sows,'* 
and  it  Is  a  thousand  to  one  but  another  reaps.  There  can  be 
nothing  more  discouraging  than  this,  and  nothing  more  preju- 
dicial tq  good  and  perfect  cultivation.  It  must  be  a  long  time 
indeed  before  a  county  that  is  but  half  cultivated,  or  not  cul-- 
tivated  at  all,  can  be  brought  to  its  best  state  mider  the  com-i 
men  term  of  a  19  years  lease.  Wherever,  therefore,  the  titles 
of  a  gentleman's  estate  will  permit,  it  is  their  own  iateresr,  ei- 
ther to  give  two  or  three  19  years,  or  a  term  of  years  certain, 
and  one  or  more  lives  as  they  judge  convenient ;  Then,  if  they 
choose  their  tenants  with  judgment,  they  will  be  sure  of  hav- 
ing their  estates  well  improven  ;  and  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  naturally  feel  that  weight  and  consequence  in 
society  which  they  are  entitled  to,  and  be  spurred  on  to 
the  utmost  vigour  and  exertion  by  the  strongest  of  all  motives, 
a  sense  of  interest  and  security,  and  the  certain  prospect  of 
providing  for  those  who  aie  dearest  to  them  in  the  world.  And 
least  gentlemen  shoul.l  iiii^i^ine  that  by  this  proposal  I  do  not 
consult  their  interest  \  t!i  At  J  deprive  them  of  reaping  any  bi*- 
Tiefit  from  the  chan^^c  of  circur.i:itantes  that  may  occur  in  the 
progress  of  Society  ;  to  obviate  this,  let  them  either  take  their 
rent  in  kind,  according  to  a  stipuUttd  standard  ;  (*r,  v.hich  is 
still  better,  kt  tlic  rent  be  progrciii'/v,  accordiiig  Lu  the  term 
of  years  for  which  rlie  l-jaje  i:  granted  ;  let  the  rent  advance 
at  the  beginning  of  every  19  ytars,  oi"  the  begiiiiiing  of  any 
other  period  that  may  be  agree  J  upoii.  T!iis  is  doiiiij  com- 
plete justice  to  iill  parties*  uiiJ  i^ivci  tiie  host  sccuiity,  I  can 
conceive,   for  the  improvement  of  ai:y  country. 

5.  I  would  beg  Icuve  to  n^e::LioM  :i:\!uher  parv.cular, 
which  I  think  is  not  iinequltal^!;^  i  J.ut  :.»  i.i  ijvery  in- 
stance where  ciicumbtancjs  will  r.  l^i-t  .1  1:,  a. I  .uibstm- 
tial  improvements,  such  as  farrr  .t.  1..I,  i'.jl^iuicj,  ubclivi- 
sions,  drainage,  should  be  dc.:e  r-.c  ilie  ex  .•  iiCv'  jt  tlxc  landlord; 
he  should  lay  out  the  v^roT^^ty^  and  -iilicr  t::kc  fwi  addi- 
tional rent,  or  a  certain  pt,:*  icrtrtjo  a;,  i;  the  sum  expend- 
ed. By  this  means  tlicse  iinproveii.cnts  have  not  only 
a  chance  of  being  better  executed,  bat  what  is  of  high 
Importance  in  the  view  of  in^.provcm'^ni,  they  do  liCt  cramp 
the  tenant'^  future  exertions.  Tliere  are,  no  doubt,  ma- 
ny wealthy  and  respectable  farmers,  who,  at  the  outset  of  their 
lca::es,  are  tible  perfectly  to  do  all  the^e  themselves,  but  it  ii 
certiiinlv  more  for  their  advi;nt::tre,  ar.d  it  i;-  impos^iiblc  tliat 
it  can  injure  tlicir  lundloidi,  ih'^.t  the\  sliould  ratlierkeep  thtir 
money  and  ':./  it  out  en  other  improvemer-.t*,  t]:an  by  brtring 
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their  hand  at  the  beginning,  retard  their  progress   for  manj 
years  to  come. 

Most,  if  not  all  of  these  ooservatioiis,  are  applicable  to  eve- 
ry county  that  is  in  a  progressive  state  of  improvement,  and  in 
that  view  1  mention  them  as  what  I  think  necessary  for  the 
farther  improvement  of  the  county  of  Ayr ;  and  I  protest  so- 
lemnly, that  I  think  them  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both 
master  and  tenant :  Their  interests  are  certainly  reciprocal,  and 
ought  never  to  be  separated ;  a  thriving  tenant  will  make  "« 
t?ii  iving  master,  but  if  the  tenant  goes  to  wreck,  both  must 
suffer. 

There  are  only  two  other  public  regulations  that  I  would 
mention.  The  first  respects  milns.  The  servitude  of  thir- 
lage  is  in  some  places  abolished,  in  others  it  is  modified,  but 
in  some  others  it  remains  in  all  its  rigour,  to  the  extent  of  the 
tenth  boll  to  the  miller,  for  grinding  the  other  nine.  Thii* 
ought  to  be  universally  abolished,  as  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
Set  tenants  free  from  the  thraldom  of  millers  j  let  these  pay  a 
rent  for  the  use  of  their  milns  ;  and  then  it  will  happen,  ac- 
cording to  the  vulgar  proverb,  *  He  that  blows  best,  will  bear 
*  the  horn.' 

It  is  a  great  loss  to  the  county,  that  there  is  no  weekly 
corn-market  established  in  it  j  such  as  in  Haddington,  Dal- 
keith, and  other  places.  It  has  at  different  times  been  pro- 
posed, but  has  hitherto  failed.  It  would  be  a  desirable  ob- 
ject for  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  county,  if  it  could 
be  accomplished.  The  great  utility  and  convenience  of  a  re- 
gulaT  established  corn-market,  in  a  corn  country,  is  self-evi- 
dent. It  affords  at  all  times  a  ready  sale  to  the  farmer,  ex- 
cites emulation  in  raising  grain  of  the  best  quality,  and  tends 
to  prevent  undue  combinations  among  com-dealers,  or  others, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  farmers  ignorance  or  necessity.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  tliat  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  who  are  as  e- 
niinent  for  public  spirit  as  any  in  Scotland,  will  study  to  ex- 
ert thcm^iclves,  to  accomplisli  this  most  necessary  regulation* 

At  my  outset  in  this  paper,  I  intended  to  have  gone  into 
some  further  detail,  particularly  respecting  the  present  modes 
of  aration  and  cropping,  and  what  alterations  in  these  might 
be  of  udviiniage,  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  county, 
were  I  not  afraid  T  have  already  cjonc  too  fnr ;  but,  if  I  find  that 
what  1  have  sent  you,  is  accc])t;'bk*,  I  may  probably  resume 
the  subjtxt  on  some  future  occasion.  In  the  mean  time,  \oii 
iviil  pk-a.se  acxept  rny  cordial  thanks  for  tlie  judirmcrst  and  im- 
partiality with   which  you  co:iduct   \cmi[  useful  publication. 

Agkicola. 

NOTE 
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KOTE  Bt  THE  CONDUCTOR^ 

So  mach  good  sense  expressed  in  a  distinct  and  accu* 
late  manner,  appears  in  the  above  interesting  communication, 
that  we  embrace  the  opportunity  afforded  us,  from  what  is 
mentioned  in  the  concludmg  paragraph,  of  earnestly  soliciting 
a  continuation  of  Agricol A  ^b  correspondence,  especially  upon 
the  subjects  which  at  this  time  have  occupied  his  attention. 
Detailed  accounts  of  the  husbandry  of  other  couAties  will  like* 
wise  be  highly  acceptable ,  seeing  that  such  cannot  fail  to 
prove  useful  and  instructive.  Every  person  possessed  of  the 
true  amor  patri^e^  must  contemplate  with  delight  the  gradual 
progress  of  improvement,  and  peruse  with  marked  at^ 
teatien,  the  steps  which  have  successfully  been  adopted  in 
different  districts,  to  introduce  a  system  of  agriculture^  com- 
paratively perfect,  when  viewed  with  that  of  former  times. 


On  the  Successful  Application  of  Cast  Iron  Wori,  for 
«  banging  and  fastening  of  Gates. 

to  the  conductor  of  tup  farmer^s  maoazike* 

Sir, 

I  AM  enabled  to  aflure  yovi>  that  not  a  (ingle  inftance  of 
failure  has  come  within  my  knotvledge,  in  the  call  iron  work  fot 
gates,  as  below  recommended,  •which  has  been  purpofely  fub^ 
nutted  to  the  mo(i  fevere  tefls  ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  that, 
in  a  reafonable  time,  the  improvement  will  be  generally  adopted. 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  your  readers  to  my  paper  on  the  fubjeft 
of  gates,  in  your  Magazine  for  May  1 803 ;  and  they  will  pleafe 
to  confider  this  communication  as  conneded  therewith^ 

Ration  Grange,")  I  am^  Sir,  yours,  Sec. 

6eb  Jan.  1804. 1  Tho*  N.  Parker^ 


Messrs  Deerman,  Francis,  and  Company,  Ragle  Foundery^ 
hirmingbam^  have  undertaken  to  fupply  the  public  with  the 
caftings,  completely  finiihed  and  fitted,  at  34 d.  per  lb.  *.  Two 
tons  of  which  are  ordered  to  be  caft  without  delay,  and  feveral 

F  »  hundred 
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I  have  no  intercft  whatcror  in  the  sale  of  the«c  smIicIm. 
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hiirdreJ  weights  of  the  caftinps  have  already  been  brought  intOb 
ufv*,  under  my  immediate  dire^on. 

I  (ball  confine  myfelf  in  this  paper  to  the  form  of  a  few  memo* 
T '^ndums,  with  a  view  to  furnifli  a  diftinfl  method  of  giving  or- 
ders for  the  cart  iron  work,  to  thofe  gentlemen  who  may.  wifli^ 
to  try  it. 

For  the  gateF,.  (Plate  14,  of  your  Magazine),  to  which  » 
head-flrap  and  ilrap-thimble  are. adapted,  of  caft-iion,  omitting 
the  intermediate  length  of  the  9  feet  iron  ftrap, 

Mr  Paiker*s  patterns,  Nos.  I,  3,  4,,  6,,  7,.  8,  and  9*,  177 lb. 

5s.  7}d. 

P»ir  of  (beet-iron  efcutcheons,  2d^ 

No.  9  is  the  jointed  latch,  in  three  pieces  ;  12  two  inch  wood* 
fcrews,  4  one  and  a  half  inch  ditto,  and  1 6  twopenny  clout  nails^ 
will  be  wanting  for  the  above, 

• 

For  a  common  ready  made  gate,  having  a  (Irong  top- rail  for 
the  ftrap-thimbie, 

Nos.  I »  3,.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  15  lb.  4s.  S^-d. 

Twelve  two  inch  fcrcws,  and  two  one  and  a  half  inch  ditto. 

For  a  common  gate,,  not  having  a  flrong  top- rail  for  the  (liap- 
thimble  : 

Ncs.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  13  lb.   4s.  C4:d. 

Complete  fet  of  fpecimens,  being  16  in  number,  which  form 
fets  for  every  purpofe,  including  fwing  gates,  41  lb.  I2s,  9^. 

Tlie  fhapes  of  the  feveral  pieces  of  cad- iron  work  will  point 
out  the  manner  in  which  they  arc  refpeftively  to  be  attached  to 
gates,  and  f^r  ordinary  purpofes,  without  referring  to  my 
pamphlet.  The  pamphlet,  however,  is  gone  to  the  prefs  with 
lix  quarto  plates,  and  will  be  immediately  publiftied,  by  MefTrs 
Lackington,  AlliEjn,  and  Company,  Louden  ;  and  any  f>erfon  or* 
deting  the  complete  fet  of  fpecimens,  may  be  very  apt  to  mif- 
appl'  them,  unlefs  he  purfues  my  direftions,  which  are  too  long 
for  introducing  into  your  work,  and  they  are  not  capable  of 
mL.;h  ubrid^ment. 

riie  call -iron  faftenings  f  are  found  to  refill  the  ftrongeft  horfe 

purpofely 


•  The  ca.-tiups  are  embossed  with  numbers  from  i  to  16. 
,     f  Tiic  ratch  K,  (Plate  iNo.  14),  Las  httn  rejected,  in  favour  of  a 
drop  catefa. 
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pnrpofely  rode  againft  the  gate ;  and  the  ftonteft  man  may  throw 
die  gate  towards  its  falling  pod,  with  all  his  power,  without 
"injury  to  the  caft  hangings. 

The  faving  to  the  public,  by  adopting  the  caft -iron,  compared 
•with  the  beft  wrought-iron  woik,  as  I  before  mentioned,  is 
apparently  more  than  6.0,  a:  d  really  no  lefs  than  50  per  cent. 

The  patterns  have  been  executed  with  much  exa6lnefs,  in 
fine  mahogany,  to  my  utmoft  fatisfaftion  *,  and  the  caiHngs  are 
of  coiirfe  the  fame.  It  therefore  remained  only  for  their  ftrength 
to  be  proved  j  and  this  being  done,  my  defign  is  complete. 
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J^ttdication  of  Findlater* s  Agricultural  Survey  of 

Peebles  Shire* 

TO  TlilE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEA's  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

Induced,  from  the  Prospectus  circulated  with  your 
Magazine,  to  expedl  a  work,  not  of  a  mere  lociil,  but  gene^ 
rally  interefting  nature,  and  (till  more  by  the  favourable  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  author's  talents  for  general  reafoning,  exhibited  in 
the  extrafts  from  the  works  relative  to  D earthy  Monopoly^  Fore~ 
stallingy  &c.  which  you  publifhed  in  No.  5,  &c.,  1  became  a 
fuhfcriber  for  the  Peebles  Survey,  and,  in  mere  juftice  to  the 
author,  muft  fay,  that,  upon  perufal,  my  expeftations,  fo  far 
from  being  deceived,  were  even  exceeded. 

Although  the  work,  from  itjs  ftile,  is  feemingly  of  mere  local 
intcreft  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  particular  county,  yet  the  au- 
thor, from  his  habit  and  talent  of  generalization,  has  communi. 
cated  much  ufefulnefs  and  intereft  even  to  its  moft  local  fpeciali- 
tics,  by  affigning  reafons  of  extenfive  application,  both  in  ac- 
counting for  the  a6lually  exifting  pradices,  as  well  as  to  enforce 
'his  own  propofed  ameliorations. 

The  mere  reprefentation  of  the  exifting  ftate  of  agriculture  in 
•Peebles-fliire,  conftitutes,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  moft  incon- 

F  3  fiderablc 


*  Should  the  cast-iron  work,  in  an^  case,  happen  to  be  fumishe  I 
from  the  foundery,  without  being  accurately  fitted,  it  might  be  ad  - 
justed  by  filing,  with  the  same  facility  as  wrought-iron  work  may  be 
altesed  ;  and  when  any  gate  does  not  fall  with  the  force  desired,  the 
means  of  encrca«>ing  the  fall,  liave  already  been  fully  described,  in  my 
*&rmcr  communication. 
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(iderable  part  of  tho  merit  and  ufef  ulnefs  of  the  work.  In  the 
body  of  it,  in  foot  notes,  and  in  notes  fubjoined  to  the  Report^ 
and  referred  to  in  the  text,  every  prefenting  opportunity  is  laid 
hold  of,  ,for  difcufling  fubjefts  of  the  utmoU  importance  to 
agricultural  induilry  at  large,  independent  of  all  peculiarities  of 
fituation. 

The  author  obferves,  in  his  introduftion,  that '  as  man  is  not 

*  fubjedlcd  to  the  laws  of  mechanifm,  like  inanimate  matter,  not 
'  to  unreafoning  compulfion,  like  the  unreflcftive  brule  crem- 

*  tion,  his  conduft  cannot  be  regulated  or  incited  upon  the  prin^ 

*  oiplcs  applicable  to  either,  and  recourfe  mud  be  had  to  moral 
^  cxcitements/in  order  to  ftimulate  him  to  induftrions  exertion.' 
He  then  dates,  that,  in  conlideration  of  the  narrownefs   of  the 
county  and  uncultivaiablc  nature  of  rhe  greater  part  thereof,  to- 
gether with  thelatenefa  of  the  prevalence  of  improved  hulbandry, 
it  was  agreed  betwir.t  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  himfelf,  that  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  to  dwell  on  the  minute  fpecifications  of  detail 
which  mi;;ht  be  expe£led  in  the  reports  of  counties  more  adapted 
to  cultivation,  and  where  improved  hufbandry  had  been  of  longer 
{landing  ;  and  that  more  fpace  might  therefore  be  allotted  to  the 
pon  fide  ration  of  thofe  moral  excitements  to  agricultuial  induflry, 
which  are  of  univerfal  application.     In  purfuance  of  this  profef- 
fed  defigrij,  though   I  doubt  not  but  that  the  exifting  liate  of 
Pcebles-fliire  agriculture  is  juftly,    and,    I  am  fure,  not  flat- 
teringly reprefentcd,    the    report    of  the  ftate    of  agriculture 
forms,  as  it  were,  onl7  the  text,  to  introduce  general  difcuf- 
fions  of  the  fubjedl  as  the  comment.  Had  Mr  Findlater  publiibed 
thcfc  difcuffions  by  themfclves,  as  cfl'ajs  u[»on  the  proper  Hi  mu- 
llets to  :;gricultural  induftry,  he  would  have  donehimfelf  more 
juilice,  and  might  have  obtained  more  readers  and  purchafers 
than  for  a  work  which  unhappily,  from  its  title,  is   apt  to  be 
conlidered  as  only  locally  intercfting.     As  it  is,  to  judge  from 
whac  I  myfelf  have  experienced,  I  believe  few  readers  will  re- 
gret the  coupling  of  his  general  difcuffions  with  a  local  report, 
in  as  much  as  the  really  exifting  ftate  of  fads  in   Peebles-lhire 
very  oft'ii  forms  a  motl  apt  and  happy  illuftration  of  the  gene- 
ral pri;  ciples  he  has  endeavoured  to  eftablifti.     In  confirmation 
of  the  i:iea  of  this  work,  which  I  have  been  inculcating,  I  beg 
leave  to  ilaie  fome  few  of  the  general  topics  difcuffed  in  it. 

Mr  F  lullatcr,  moil  juftly,  in  my  apprehenfion,  has  confidered 
the  n^turf  of  th*i  leafe  as  the  primary  fource,  either  of  good  or 
of  bad  liuft)a'H-iv  ;  and  has  therefore  entered  into  a  moft  copious 
and  perfjjiciiouj  (^ir:juifition  upon  this  interefting  fubjeft.  In 
'iifcaflinv;  tfbc  proper  character  of  the  farmer,  he  haseftablifli^d, 
1  think,  a  wlU  deiried  and  |>ermaneiit  dillindlion,  that  muftever 
iubful  betwixt  the  character  of  those  who  have  their  fortune 

to 
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to  make^  and  who  therefore  coniider  it.  as  their  main  buiinefs  tc 
acquire  ;  and  of  those  who  are  born  to  the  possession  of  a  for* 
tune^  and  trained  up  to  the  confonant  habits  of  enjoyment 
rather  than  to  thofe  of  acquisition.  Having  thus  pointed  oui 
the  clafs  of  farmers  from  whom  the  greateft  exertions  of  aftivitj 
and  enterprife,  together  with  the  moll  minute  attention  to  eco- 
Domy  in  expence,  are  to  be  expefted,  he  enters  at  large  into  the 
confideratioii  of  the  proper  nature  of  the  tenure  of  poffeffion,  b} 
which  an  intereft  in  the  foil  ought  to  be  communicated  to  fuel: 
cultivators.  The  leafe  is  then  amply  confide  red  under  three- 
fold  points  of  view,  ift.  Of  the  proper  extent  of  its  duration 
to  afford  fuiEcient  moral  excitement,  or  rational  inducement  tc 
enter  upon  imprbvements  of  expenfive  outlay,  and  diftant  re- 
turn, which  have  hitherto  been  confidered  as  confined  folely  tc 
the  province  of  perpetual  proprietors,  but  which  Mr  Findlatei 
thinks  might  be  executed  to  much  greater  extent,  at  far  lefs  ex- 
pence,  and  with  more  judicious  attention  to  valuable  ufe,  tho 
probably  lefs  to  the  purpofes  of  ornament,  by  farmers  of  the  firf] 
defcrlption  of  character  ;  a  pofition  illuftrated  by  the  effecls  oi 
leafes  of  57  years,  granted  in  the  lordihip  of  Neidpath.  2d,  Thi 
€xtent  of  property^  in  the  right  t4>  the  lease^  which  he 
confidcrs  ought  to  be  ever  devifcable,  and  completely  alienable  , 
a  maxim,  it  feems,  dire£Uy  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Scotland^ 
which  abfurdly  following  the  analogy  of  the  poffeffion  of  landi 
granted,  in  feudal  times,  for  the  purpofes  of  fighting,  in  the  te- 
nure of  poffeffion  granted  for  the  purpofes  of  agricuhural  induf- 
try,  retains,  to  the  landed  proprietor,  the  right  of  delectus  per- 
soHic  in  his  tenant  upon  leafe  ;  refuting  to  the  tenant  the  right  oi 
its  devi&mcnt  or  alienation,  and  confining  the  right  of  holding  it 
cxclufively  to  his  own  per  ion,  unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  its  being  ex- 
tended to  extraordinary  length,  or  of  fpecial  provifions  to  the 
contrary,  being  made  in  theclaufes  of  the  contraA.  lliis  maxim, 
reftricting  the  leafe  to  an  untransferable  right  vcfted  in  the  per- 
{sxi  of  the  original  receiver,  is  fhown  to  militate  againfl  the  fr^e 
outlay  of  capital,  in  fixing  it,  in  improvements  of  the  farm,  to 
the  extent  of  the  profpett  of  return  afforded  by  the  duration  of 
the  leafe  ;  and  equally  againfl  the  credit  the  tenant  might  other- 
wife  have  obtained  for  other  capitals  ;  cramping,  in  this  way, 
both  his  outlay  and  his  credit,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  pro- 
duced by  entail,  in  regard  to  landed  proprietors  holding  propcr- 
ti€s  under  its  reftriftion.  3d,  The  propriety  of  restricted  or 
unrestricted  management  ;  in  which  it  feems  evidently  to  be 
made  appear  that  the  direft  effeft  of  prefcribed  management, 
is  to  prevent  all  further  improvement ;  that,  in  conceding 
free  power  of  management,  the  intcrefls  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant  are  equally  confultcd,  as  such  inevitably  coincide  for 
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the  greater  part  of  the  leafe,  and  cannot  poflibly  diverge  tiQ 
perhaps  \«ithin  the  lad  three  years,  ^hen  alone  reflridions  are 
neceflar;^  lo  lecure  the  intereft  of  the  landlord. 

Various  other  difcuflions,  of  fubjefts  equally  important,  arc 
to  be  found  in  this  work.     As,    however,  it  is   not  [my  defign 
to  prcfent  a  review,  but  only  to  direft  the  public  attention  to 
it,  To  not  at  all  of  mere  local,  but  of  mod  extenfive  and  ge- 
neral intereft,  I   c.^.nnot  pretend  to  cuter  into  tlie  extent  of  his 
general  reafonings.     I  fiiiill,  at  prcfent,  only  further  remark, 
that  the  author  feems  moft  fucccfsful  in  comb.uing  thofe  uni- 
verfal  and  deep  rooted  prejudices  which  have  hitherto  fo  often 
te:idcd  to  embarrafs   the   free  courfe  of  agricultural  induftry* 
He  has,  for  inftanc  •,  evinced,  in  a  mafterly  manner,  the  futility 
of  all  agrarian  laws,  cramping  the  exertions  of  induftry,  in  pre- 
tending to  re;:;ulate  the  extent  of  poffeflion  of  land,  to  be  held  ci- 
ther in  property,  or  upon  leafe.     In  the  courfe  of  this  difcuf- 
fi.ou,  he  details,  at  length,  a  moft  intelligible  and  confiftent  theo- 
ry of  the  principles,  which  (if  the  matter  is  left  to  regulate  it- 
felf,  as   in  other  bargains,  by  ai  enlightened  fenfe  of  felf-inte- 
reft  in   the  contrafting  parties)  muft  invariably  tend  to  dilate 
farms  to  the  fize  of  their  moft  produftive  and  profitable  occu- 
pancy ;  and  muft,  as  neceflarily,  hem  them  in  within  that  pro- 
fitable and  produftive  fize  ;  fo  as   to  render  the  apprehenfion  of 
the  monopoly  of  farms  a  mere  chimera  of  a  difturbcd  imagina- 
tion.    His  expofure  of  the  irapofiTibility  of  the  exiftence  of  the 
fancied  crimes  of  mcfiopolyyj'orest  ailing^  and  regrating  of  corn  ^ 
in  regard  to  which  the  deep  rooted  prejudices,  both  of  the  high 
vulgar,  and  the  low,  have  fo  often  expo  fed  agricultural  property 
to  deftrufticn,  and  thrown   a  damp  upon  its   induftry,  by  ren- 
dering precarious  the  free  property  and  unlimited  right  of  dif- 
pofal  of  its  fruits,  muft  be  familiar  to  all  the  readers  of  your 
M.i;^i/.ine,  fiom   the  extraft  you  publiftied,  and  which  I  have 
alrc:iriy  alluded  to. 

Ml*  Findlatei's  reasonings  upon  these  and  such  other  general 
topics,  have  appeared  to  me  to  be  satisfactory  and  convincing. 
As  iIkv  however  constitute  subjects  of  urxiversal  and  most  im- 
jvTtaut  interest,  I  could  have  wished  to  have  seen  them  meet 
-^'iih  t'le  mo  it  full  and  ample  discussion  :  For  this   purpose,  I 
]ia^x»,  s^ncc  the  time  of  his  publication,  been  anxiously  waiting 
to  jce  the  subject  taken  up  in  a  masterly  manner,  in  some  of  our 
Tvvicws,  by  some  critic  capable  of  entering  into,  and  of  appre- 
ti:ttin^:;  the  force  of  LoniprelieiisLvc  general  reasoning ;  who  might 
be  quvlified,  upo;i  b;:tisfying  grounds,  either  to  confirm  or  re- 
fute Mr  Fiiidhitcr's   general  conclusions. — I  long  waited  in 
vxin  :   U'lhapn'ly  it  v/ould  seem,  the  supposed  local  nature  of 
the  work  had  prevented  general  rcasoncrs  from  searching  in  it 
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for  any  thing  of  a  general  and  comprehensive  nature.  It  is  in- 
deed but  of  very  late,  that  agriculture  has  been  investigated 
in  the  same  points  of  view  as  trade,  manufacture,  and  other 
connected  subjects  of  political  economy  ;  or  that  any  attempt 
has  been  made  to  discover  the  proper  moral  excitements  of  its 
industry,  as  constituted  in  the  fixed  principles  of  human  na- 
ture. 

I  at  length  thought  I  had  obtained  my  object,  in  ob- 
serving the  Survey,  as  an  article  in  the  cotiients  of  the 
Monthly  Review  of  September  last.  In  turning  to  tlic  ar- 
ticle, I  was,  however,  most  miserably  disappointed  j  for,  ex- 
cepting merely  an  observation  of  the  propriety  of  adopting  on 
our  side  the  Tweed,  the  maxim  (as  Mr  Findlater  has  stattd 
it)  of  the  Scots  law  regarding  the  division  of  commonties,  viz. 
that  an  obligation  to  enclose  is  not  ipae  facto,  implied  in  the  at- 
$ainment  of  division^  not  one  of  the  comprehensive  general  to- 

Sics  is  in  the  smallest  degree  adverted  to,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
Ir  Findlater  has  so  ably  and  satisfactorily  discussed;  nor  is 
the  least  hint  even  given,  of  his  having  discussed  them  at  all. 
Were  the  merit  of  the  work  to  be  judged  of  by  the  iT»eagre- 
ness  of  the  criticism,  it  must  appear  to  be  indeed  bat  a  very 
poor  performance.  The  critic,  as  a  specimen  of  the  merit  of 
the  work,  satisfies  himself  with  a  few  extracts  of  the  detail  of 
facts  as  to  the  provision  of  the  clergy,  the  unpropitiousnei>^  of 
the  climate,  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  the  economical  state 
of  house  accommodation  and  maintenance  of  the  Scots  cottr.  crs ; 
and  having  indulged  a  little  in  a  sort  of  Cockney  triunip!»,  in 
crowing  over  the  poverty  of  Peebles-shire  in  her  frost  biting 
climate,  want  of  orchards,  and  eating  of  traih^  he  concludes  by 
observing,  that  *  the  want  of  richness  of  soil,  and  benignity  of 
'  climate  must  diminish  the  interest  which  the  public  would 
'  otherwise  take  in  this  survey,'  &c. 

Though  the  criticism  is  in  general  commendatory  ;  though 
the  author  is  allowed  to  have  manifested  knowledge  and  inves- 
tigation, and  given  much  important  and  curious  inf..rmation, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  thus  calculated  (whether  insidious- 
ly or  inadvertently)  to  consign  the  work  decently  to  obli- 
vion, by  attaching  to  it  a  littleness  of  interest,  proportionate 
to  the  smalliiess  of  magnitude,  and  otlier  natural  disadvantages, 
iTirhich  lessen  the  importance  of  the  county  described. 

I  might,  by  the  way,  observe,  a?  ro  (.hi-,  coinity  described  in 
this  survey,  that  the  disadvantages  of  iM>il  und  climute,  so  far 
from  diminishing,  ought  in  reasf>n  ro  encr  rse  our  interest  in 
the  relation  of  its  practices,  in  as  mrcl*  as  ihc  successful  com- 
bating of  disadvantages  by  superior  industry  r.nd  contrivance, 
shews  that  much  more  might  be  effected  tlirotv^h  tiieii  means, 
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under  circumstances  more  favourable  :  Nor  are  practices  t^j^ 
less  or  more  instructive,  whether  carried  on  upon  a  larger  ct;^' 
lesser  scale. 

But,  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  statement  of  the  exist- 
ing facts  constitute  a  very  small  part  indeed  of  the  merit  and. 
usefulness  of  this  survcj.  It  is,  in  the  luminous  and  compre- 
hensive elucidation  given  of  the  general  principles  of  moral, 
excitement  to  agricultural  industry,  that  its  chief  merit  con-' 
sists ;  and  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  find,  that  the  public 
attention  was  diverted  from  the  examination  and  discussion  of 
tlic  interesting  topics  therein  contained,  from  its  importance. 
being  thus  insidiously  or  inadvertently  confounded  with  the  lit- 
tleness of  the  subject,  to  which,  from  its  title,  it  might  be 
supposed  to  be  confined. 

Perhaps  the  reviewer's  filence  may  be  accounted  for,  from  his 
not  finding  himfelf  at  home  in  regard  to  fubjects  of  general  rca- 
foiiing,  01  from  being  verfant  in  them,  folely  in  regard  to  other 
fubjefts  of  political  economy,  to  which  they  are  more  in  cuilom 
of  beir)g  applied,  fuch  as,  commerce,  manufactures,  commodities^ 
andtlicir  circulating  medium,  &c.  or,  perhaps,  under  certain  cir- 
cumflances,  the  application  of  fuch  general  rcafonings  to  agricul- 
ture, may  become  a  fubjedl  of  peculiar  delicacy  to  an  Englifii 
critic. 

He  has  obfervcd,  upon  the  ftatement  of  the  feverity  of  the 
Pcebles-fliire  climate.  By  this  view  of  the  climate^  the  Eng^ 
iish  fartner  will  not  he  tempted  to  migrate  to  the  North. 
lliou^^h  an  Englifliman  myfelf,  I  muft  confefs  I  am  afraid,  that 
even  few  of  your  Scots  Peebles-fhire  lairds  would  call  for  an  e- 
migration  of  our  Englifh  tenants  to  occupy  their  farms,  as  in  too 
many  inftances  their  faculties  of  felf-exertion  would  be  found  be- 
numbed fo  as  to  unfit  them  for  any  fuccefsful  ftruggle  againft. 
difadvantages  of  foil  and  climate,  from  their  being  habituated  to 
ad  as  mere  mechanical  drudges,  turning  round  without  reflec- 
tion, (like  blind  horfes  in  a  bark  mill)  in  the  fame  beaten  circle 
of  prcfcribed  modes  of  management,  invented  in  the  days  of  ig- 
norance, and  perpetuated  through  abfurd,  and  blind,  but  obftinate 
prejudice  ;  prevented,  too,  even  had  they  any  liberty  of  adion, 
from  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  habit  of  liberal  outlay,  in  prof- 
peft  of  didant  return,  fiom  their  accuftomed,  unpermanent,  and 
precarious  tenures  of  the  foil.  The  liberal  fpirit  difplayed  by 
jMr  Findlater,  in  his  various  difcuflions  of  the  leafe  and  fimilar 
topics,  render  his  work,  in  my  opinion,  peculiarly  proper  to  b^ 
well  known  in  England  ;  and  for  this  reafon  particularly, 
J  have  flepped  forward  to  vindicate  it  from  that  obli- 
vion ro  whicli  it  is  poflible  to  fuppofc,   that  an  Englilh   critic, 
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under  cDnccivablqcircumftances,  might  have  induftriouflj-  wiih- 
ed  to  confign  it. 

In  Mr  Jindlater's  difcuflions,  a  difficulty  muft  have  fotnetimes 
oocurredy  of  finding  language,  already  from  ufe  fteadily  appropri- 
ated to  the  fubjeft — a  difficulty  that  occurs  not  in  fimilar  difcuf- 
fions  upon  commerce,  manufaAure,  and  fuch  like  topics  of  poli« 
ticai  economy,  as  have  been  more  frequently  made  the  fubjeds 
of  general  fpoculation.  If  the  reviewer  was  not  in  capacity  to 
be  properly  aware  of  this  difficulty,  it  is  poffible  that  the  applU 
cation  of  words  to  anew  sense^  to  which  Mr  Findlater  might 
have  been  neceffitated,  may  have  been  miftaken  fometimes^ 
for  thofe  Scotticisms^  with  which  he  allcdges  Ctho*  with-  ^ 
cut  fpecification,)  the  work  abounds,  and  for  which  candid  al- 
lowance is  made,  in  con  fide  rati  on  of  the  author's  fituation.  I 
have  indeed  frequently  felt  a  ruggednefs  in  the  ftyle,  though  I 
believe  not  unfrequently  produced  by  the  neceflary  unaccustom^ 
ed  juncture  of  words  ^  to  which  I  have  alluded  :  what  I  have 
perceived,  in  general,  has  been  manly,  vigorous  Scots  fenfe  ;  per- 
fpicuoufly,  and,  if  not  always  elegantly,  yet  often  mod  forcibly 
exprefled. 

Tlie  reviewer  feems  to  think  that  the  circumftances  alluded 
to  by  the  author,  as  uninterefting  to  the  public,  which  pre- 
vented the  Survey  originally  drawn  up  for  the  Board  of  A- 
griculture,  from  being  publiihed  under  its  fandion,  ought  to 
have  been  explained.  I  do  think  there  was  no  fuch  neceffity. 
Tlie  work  is  given  to  the  public,  and  by  its  own  merit,  and  not 
by  the  fandion,  or  want  of  fan^lion  of  authority,  ought  it  to 
ftand  or  fall.  If  there  is  faund  in  it  any  thing  improper,  the 
Board  is  jnftified  in  refufing  its  fandion  ;  if  there  is  in  it  any 
thing  dubious,  or  even  any  thing  merely  new,  the  refufal  of 
fnch  fanftion  might  alfo  have  been  expedient.  A  Board  of  refpect- 
ability  is  placed  in  a  peculiar  predicament ;  the  influence  of  its 
authority  alone,  independent  of  any  other  redfon,  may  give  cur- 
rency to  falfc  or  dubious  opinions,  or  to  bad  or  equivocal  prac- 
tical operations.  For  thefe  reafons  a  Board  ought  ever  to  be 
extremely  delicate  in  interpofing  the  authoiily  of  its  fanftion. 
On  this  account,  without  pretending  to  any  information  upon 
the  fubjeft,  I  can  readily  conceive  that  the  Board,  in  regard  to 
this  Survey  (which  is  by  no  means  of  a  eunuch  neutral  dcfcrip- 
tidn),  might,  in  their  preliminary  treaty  with  the  author,  be 
particularly  cautious  in  requiring  that  it  muft  be  implicitly  fub- 
nutted  to  the  abfolute  difcretion  of  their  confidential  literary  cen- 
for  ;  and,  from  the  author's  bold  manner  of  expreffing  himfelf, 
I  can  as  readily  fuppofe  him  poffeffed  of  that  manly  indepen- 
dence, or  (if  you  will)  of  that  haughty  felf-fufficiency,  which 
would  prevent  him  from  fubmitting  to  ftand  forward  as  the  au- 
thor 
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thor  of  a  work  which  (hould  not  be  exclufively  his  own,  or  to 
become  chucking  capon  to  the  chickens  hatched  by  another  bird  *• 

The  critic  notices  that  the  engravings  mentioned  in  the  ridc^ 
tuLu  out  to  be  bat  one,  and  that  miferably  executed.  He  is  in. 
the  right  j  there  is  hue  one,  an  odavo  engraving  of  a  water  mea- 
dow, containing  two  or  three  diftind:  figures^  marked  plates  xft, 
2d,  3dy  and  referred  to  as  fuch  in  the  defcription.  Three  plates 
would  appear  to  have  been  intended,  but  economy  had  been  con* 
fulted,  ::nd  the  book  is  proportionally  cheap. 

If  you  confider  my  purpofe  aslaudabley  in  thus  endeavouring 
to  refcue  this  woik  from  that  unmerited  oblivion,  into  which  it 
is  ready  to  be  plunged  with  fuch  as  may  be  difpofed  to  take  their 
character  of  it  from  the  Monthly  Review,  you  will  publiih  this, 
and  oblige  youx  conilant  reader^ 

Nov.  1803.  Rdsticus  Anglicanus. 


•  I  allude  to  a  pr,ictice  that  may  be  of  use  where  farming  is  alter- 
waiely  devoted  to  liv.-  raising  of  poultry,  and  their  productions,  for  the 
consumpt  of  great  touiis  j  a  mode  of  farming  which,  I  am  informed 
IS  beginning  to  take  place  in  the  vicinity  of  your  Scots  metropolis. 

A  capon  is  pitched  upon  as  the  most  economical  broods-mother, 
being  of  large  bulk  of  body,  affording  great  extent  of  cover.  His 
breast  and  bt  I'.y  are  plucked  almost  bare  of  feathers  5  he  is  then  shut 
«p  in  a  narrow  dark  place  of  confinement,  and  the  chickens  hatched 
by  two  or  three  clocking  hens,  are  introduced  to  him.  The  heat  ema- 
nating from  his  body,  attracts  the  chickens  towards  him,  for  fosterinir 
warmth  ;  and  he  too  feels  comfortable,  from  the  application  of  their 
ivarm  bodie«>  to  his  naked  and  cold  breast  and  belly.  Reciprocal 
pica-ure,  thus  mutually  communicated,  attaches  them  to  Cach  other 
und  he  soon  learns  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  a  mother. 
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BRANCH    U. 
AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  last  volume,  rural  opcrationjr 
fjF  every  kind  appeared  to  be  in  a  forward  state.  Wliea^ 
liad  been  got  sown  under  favourable  circumstauces,  and  to  a; 
greater  extent  than  the  variableness  of  our  climate  gen^rrally  al- 
lows. Ploughing  for  spring  crops  was  far  advanced,  a  tr^ct  of 
uncommon  fine  weather  having  ensued  after  the  conclusion  of 
harvest,  which  permitted  every  branch  of  field  work  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  a  more  svperior  stile  than  usually  can  be  attained  to* 
in  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  or  in  the  first  of  the  winter  months. 
The  progress  made  of  late  has  however  been  small.  Storms 
of  frost  and  snow  prevailed  in  December.  January  has  been 
wet,  rarely  giving  two  days  of  similar  weather  together.  In 
fact,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  arc  now  more  completely  satu- 
rated with  meisture  than  at  any  time  during  the  four  past^ 
years. 

Under  these  circamstances,  the  thrashing  of  grain  has  pro- 
ceeded with  vigour,,  and  full  supplies  have  been  poured  intoL 
every  market.  We  are  not  here  to  enquire  whether  this  vi* 
gour  has  been  stimulated  by  official  recommendations,  or  ex- 
cited by  the  powerful  influence  of  alarm,  which,  in  certain 
'  cases,  operates  as  strongly  upon  mes  in  the  field,  as  upou 

I         children  in  the  nursery.     Perhaps  these  causes  together  with 
the  scantiness  of  straw  have  contributed  to  throw  a  greater 
t  supply  init»  the  mavket  than  the  extent  of  the  crop  warranted^ 

or  the  demand  of  the  country  reauired  ;  which  ultioiately  may 
'  produce  consequences  not  benencial  to  the  public.     In  some 

districts  we  understand  the  stack-^yards  are  already  much  dimi- 
;  nished.     In  few  of  them  was  the  bulk  originally  equal  to  that 

1  of  former  years.  Foi  wheat,  a  regular  demand  seems  to  pre^ 
I  vail ;  but  barley  may  be  reckoned  in  some  meas&re  an  unsale- 
able article  every  where,  and  has  been  sold  for  mtK:h  less. 
money  than  it  can  be  cultivated  at.  Oats,  notwrthstanding 
their  general  failure  last  season,  have  also  fallen  in  price,. 
though  still  of  greater  valuecomparatively  than  barley.  Pease 
and  beans  maintain  a  kind  of  equality,,  having  fluctuated  lesc? 
than  any  other  grain. 

Very  little  alteration  has  a^  yet  appca*'ed  in  the  cattle  and 
sheep  markets,  but  the  quality  of  the  dead  articles  presontt- d^ 
is»  in  many  instances  (mutton  especially)  of  an  inferior  dc- 
ficriptlon.     The  failure  of  turnips  formerly  mentioned,  limited 
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slice p- feeding  very  much  ;  and  the  weakness  of  the  food,  and 
wetness  of  the  weather,  have  prevented  those  put  upon  this 
root,  from  making  the  usual  improvement.  An  after  scarcitj 
seems  inevitable,  though  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  say  when 
it  may  take  place.  An  early  spring  would  afford  the  sdrest 
relief;  but  so  many  of  the  young  grasses  have  either  failed, 
or  appear  to  be  in  so  weak  a  state,  that  much  reliance  cannot 
be  placed  upon  thrs  resource. 

Potatoes  threaten  to  be  a  scarce  article  soon,  being  already 
not  much  cheaper  per  peck  than  oat-meal ;  whereas,  in  ordi- 
nary seasons,  tliey  rarely  exceed  one  half  of  its  price.  Hay, 
in  several  districts,  is  also  in  much  demand,  though  in  others 
It  is  comparatively  plentiful.  The  bulkiness  of  the  articlef 
and  the  expence  of  transporting  it  to  a  distance,  renders  an  a- 
bundance  at  one  place  often  of  little  advantage  to  others. 

Mr  ADDINGTON,  we  learn,  intends,  shortly  after  the 
recess,  to  move  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  for  a  Com- 
iiilttec  to  investii;ate  the  relative  abilities  of  English  and  Scot- 
tish barleys,  to  pay  a  tax  upon  malt ;  but  we  have  not  heard 
of  any  j)reparatIons  bcinij  made  by  the  landholders  (who  cer- 
tainly arc  the  persons  chiefly  interested),  to  bring  forward,  to 
the  notice  of  that  Committee,  any  evidence  in  support  of  the 
just  claims  of  Scotlraid,  to  be  taxed  in  an  inferior  ratio  to  what 
J5  levied  in  the  fertile  English  counties.  We  formerly  stated 
that  the  last  croj)  alForded  only  partial  evidence  ;  and  recom- 
mended, that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  qualities  of 
preceding  years,  if  the  subject  was  to  be  investigated  upon 
just  and  impartial  principles.  The  grain  of  both  countries 
JiHil  greater  ailinity  last  year  than  what  may  again  take  place 
for  lialf  a  century  ;  because  the  singular  drjiiess  and  tempe- 
larure  of  the  weather  placed  the  whole  island  more  upon  a 
ievcl  than  customary,  so  far  as  climate  was  concerned.  Still 
there  is  a  tllircrence  to  be  found  ;  or  how  could  importers  bring 
down  English  biirlev,  and  find  it  a  savin^r  article,  after  de- 
iVaviii^  all  change:,  unless  a  greater  quantity  of  saccharine 
jiiatter  could  be  eNLiraeted  from  tlie  one  tlian  the  other.  Aft 
interesiii!g  pijnr  on  this  subject  by  Dr  Keith,  will  be  found  in 
the  Mi.-.eellaneou:>  department  of  Uiis  Number,  p.  49,  ct  acq. 

Tile  prjiiiietor.;  and  farmer.^  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Es- 
s'.::,  menn  al>c)  fo  hridir  llie  additional  lax  of  last  Session  be- 
i*o:.;  t\ir!ia.i\e;ir,  11;, 0:1  another  principle;  and  wc  think 
in:i'-  ai  vauieui^  are  to  i'.iit,  that  t'ley  can  iiardlv  fail  to  meet 
v\Ir^  ^iiitaij!'.-  norir^j.  'i'iiey  c:>i!iplaiii  of  the  tax  ns  excessive  ; 
.•   vi-   .:?w     '.'jt ''■.ii'tMi-.,    -.^ri'vl    ^li^;C:^i';a''-i  ii:     tlic    cultivation 
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o£  barlejy   the  ftaple  article  of  tbefe  counties.     In  thefe  aver* 
ments  moch  truth,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found,  nor  does   it 
feem  poffible  to  countera&  them,  but  bj  (hewing  that  the  in- 
cteafed  tax  has  not  decrcafed  the  quantity  of  barley  malted.     It 
is  not  fufficient  to  fiiew  that  the  atnount  of  the  new  tax  has 
equalled  the  cftimate,  becaufe  the  dock  In  hand  at  the  time  being 
taken,  neccffarily  augmented  the  firft  year's  produce;  but  it 
ought  to  be  (hewn,  that  the  malt  trade  afterwards  experienced  no 
dcdenfion,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  old  malt  tax  is  not  le(rened. 
If  we  wete  merely  to  reason  upon  the  matter,  it  would  not  re- 
quire many  arguments  to  prove  that  the  doubling  of  a  duty 
ua  any  article  thereof,  muft  decreafe  the  confumption  ;  nor  is 
much  con(ideration  necefl*ary,to  find  out  the  impropriety  of  a  tax 
which  greatly  exceeds  tiie  value  of  the  raw  article  itfelf.     In 
faa,  the  ftate  of  markets  proves  that  the  fale  of  barley  is  there- 
by much  impeded  ;  for,  notwiihft^nding  that  a  lefs  quantity  was 
■  fown  laft  year  from  a  dread  of  the  efFefts  of  this  heavy  impo(i- 
tion,  yet  this  grain  is  the  cheapeft  of  all  grains  that  are  raifed 
by  the  JEisirmers  of  Great  Britain. 

The  value  of  labour  having  of  late  prodigioufly  increafed,  we 
have  been  delired  by  feveral  correfpondents  to  turn  our  attention 
to  that  important  fubjeft.    It  requires  fmall  refledion  to  dircem 
that  the  enormous  rile  of  laft  fummer  upon  the  wages  of  mafons, 
carpenters,  and  labourers,  was  chiefly  occalioncd  by  the  profufe 
fyftem  a^ed  upon  in  the  ere£lion  of  barracks,  for  the  acconuno- 
dation  of  foldiers,  in  feveral  diftri^s.    That  Uiefe  barracks  were 
necelTary  we  do  not  difpute ;  but  that  they  were  delayed  to  a  late 
period  of  the  feafon,  and  then  executed  at  a  prodigious  iiicreafe 
of  cxpence,  will  not  be  queftioned  by  any  one,  unlefs  he  is  dif- 
pofed  to  fupport  every  public  nieafure  whatever  (hall  be  its 
merits.     It  may  alfo  be  noticed,  that  tlie  laudable  intention  of 
the  Icgiflature,  to  introduce  improvements  into  the  Highlands, 
by  building  bridges,  making  roads,  &c.  may  like  wife  occafion 
a  continuation  of  the  evil,  if  thofe  entrufted  with  the  diic6t;ion 
arc  not  guided  by  prudence  and  forc(ight.     On  this  point,  a  ju- 
dicious hint  is  given  by  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  p.  45,  which 
wc  trnft  will  not  be  negledled.     Indeed,    it  would  be  matter  of 
regret  was  a  meafure,  originally  calculated  for  the  btntut  ot'  the 
Highlands,  to  turn  out  eventually  prejuuicial  to  the  intereils  of 
the  country  at  large.     We  are  clear,  that  the  urtifan  and  Jabuur- 
cr  ought  to  be  well  paid,  but  there  16  a  medium   iji  all   things, 
and  extravagant  profufion  on  the  one  iiand,  dtlervLs  tvjTial  ccr.- 
fare  as  illiberal  pariimuny  d<>e:F  on  the  or  lie  r. 

The  diftrelTds  of  the  Zctlandcrsj  h.ivc  lately  ei\^roi:Vil  ninch 
notice,  and  it  gives  us  plealurt:  lo  remark,  that  their  iituaijoa 
early  experienced  the  attention  of  that  able  public  cjlicer,  tlic 
I/ird  Advocate  of  Scotland.     With  an  unl'uccel':iful  fUb.ry^  and 
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a  f^j';:!  "^rop,  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  Zetland  ifles,  are  intitled'tp 
thr  OTiin-iicratioM  of  ihcir  Scottilh  brethren  ;  and  we  triift,  that 
the  ii'ipeiial  lecriflrtture  will  not  be  unattentive  to  their  wsintSi  | 
But  when  on  this  fubjecl,  we  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  the 
rural  and  political  economy  of  thefe  ides,  are  inimical  to  all  im- 
provement either  of  the  foil  or  condition  of  the  inhabitants;  and 
that  unlefs  a  material  change  is  introduced,  a  laP.ing  benciit 
cannot  be  conferred  upon  them.  This  will  fufficiently  ap^icar  by 
the  following  extract  from  the  ilatillical  account  of  the  parifli  of 
Walls  and  Sandncss,  the  ultima  Tbule  of  the  ancients,  written 
no  farther  back  than  1797,  by  a  gentleman  who  feems  to  be  u ell 
qualified  for  defcribing  the  internal  circumftances  of  this  diftant 
and  neglefted  part  of  the  Britifli  empire. 

*  Where  manufaftures  and  ufeful  employments  are  eftabliihed, 

*  the  populoufnefs  of  a  country  forms  its  riches  and  ftrength  ;  bat 

*  whore  thcfe  are  wanting,  too^much  population  becomes  its  bur- 
^  di-n.     It  is  like  a  fiiip's  company  reduced  to  fliort  allowances. 

*  Sncli  is  the  cafe  with  this  country. 

*  Bcfides,  the  farms  are  by  far  too  fmall,  many  of  them,  with- 
^  in  thefe  forty  years  being  fplit  into  triple  the  number.    This  has 

*  proceeded  from  the  impolitic  rage  for   profecuting  the  fifhing ; 

*  but  it  is  accompanied  with  hurtful  confequences  to  the  tenants, 

*  as  the  fmallnefs  of  their  farms  keeps   them  in  indigence.     It 

*  tends  only  to  enrich  the  landmafter  for  the  prefent,  as  he  takes 
^  the  produft:;  at  a  much  lower  price  than  would  be  given  by  a 

*  neutral  merchant ;  he  having  the  fame  labour  from  one  that  has 

*  only  a  few   merks  of  land,  that  he  had  from  the  tenant  when 

*  polTefling,  foimerly,  a  much  greater  quantity.     Having  little 
^  land,  the  tenant  can  rear  few  cattle  to  bring  him  c*afli  to  pay  his 

*  rent,  and  procure  fuch  things  as   he  may  need  :  Whereas,  in 

*  former  times,  by  poffeffing  more,  and  being  allowed  to  remain 

*  thereon  throughout  the  year,  without  being  forced  to  fifli  for  the 

*  landlord,  he  was  better  able  to  pay  his  rent,  and  could  live  in  a 

<  more  comfortable  and  fubllantial  manner.     From  the  want  of 

<  leafes,  and  the  tenant's  being  frequently  obliged  to  have  recourfe 

*  to  his  landmader  for  fupplies  in  his  exigencies,  it  renders  him 
«  fervilc  and  obfcquious.     That  manly  independent  fpirit,  which 

<  diaraclerixcs  a  free-born  Britain,  and  prevails  among  the  pea- 

*  lantry  in  the  fouth  countries,  is  here  loft. — As  the  tenant  has 

<  only  a  verbal  tnck,  he  proniiring  to  fifli  for  the  landmader,  and 
€  to  i^ive  lilni  all  his  produ(5:is,  and  to  remain  upon  the  land  during 
€  pic. 'Ill re,  t! "s  proves  a  bar  to  all  improvements,  as  he  knows 

<  not  if  he  will  leap  the  beneiit  thereof  longer  than  one  year.* 

'Y\v2  confLifiDn  and  inaccuracy  of  the  income  or  property  a6^, 
is  now  fully  exemplified  by  the  difliculties  attendant  upon  its 
ex'jciitii);].     In     fact,    nut w  ith (landing    the    fevcral    expoiitions 

which 
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wbicb  have  been  printed  and  circulated^  many  of  the  claufes  are 
not  read  in  one  way  by  any  two  pcrfons.  Except  m  fo  far  as 
landed  proprietors  are  concerned,  the  a£^  is  not  fpecific  and  dif- 
tinci )  but  this  clafs  of  the  community  are  completely  laid  Itoid 
ofy  and  feW|  if  any  of  them,  can  eicape  the  maximum  of  the 
tax.  The  tenantry,  in  the  next  place,  are  more  feverely  fubjeft- 
ed  than  others ;  though  we  hope  it  is  fufficiently  underftood  that 
unlcrfs  their  rents  exceed  1 2ol.  they  arc  not  liable  to  the  tax  at 
all,  nor  to  the  maximum  of  6d.  per  pound,  except  the  rent  is 
300!.  or  upwards.  This  explanation  is  given  upon  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  fuch  are  not  poffefled  of  other  funds ;  for  thefe,  of  courfe. 
Will  be  added  to  the  rent,  and  the  tax  regulated  accordingly. 
*rhe  monied  and  trading  interefts  will,  as  ufual,  feel  eafier  under 
the  operations  of  this  a£t.  In  their  cafe,  it  is  a  mere  income  tax  ; 
for  without  poflefling  the  means,  they  cannot  be  fubjcfted  to 
payment ;  whereas  the  occupier  of  land  is  liable,  whether  he  en- 
joy a  halfpenny  of  income  or  not.  Without  infilling,  however, 
tipon  thefe  things,  or  illuilrating  the  confequences  of  this  exten- 
five  and  in  fome  refpeAs  inconiprehenfible  a£l,  it  may  be  fuih- 
cient  to  (late,  that  the  difficulties  experienced  in  its  execution  de« 
monftrate  the  propriety  of  a  revifal,  better  than  an  hundred  thou- 
Cind  arguments.  When  this  comes  to  be  done,  we  truil  that 
various  alterations  upon  its  principle  will  be  made,  and  that  the 
landed  intered  will  not  be  inattentive  to  a  mcafure  with  which 
•he  profperity  of  agriculture  is  fo  deeply  connedled^ — Jan.  27. 


ltxTRAC*rS  FROM  PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

SCOTLAND. 

{|The  following  was  too  late  in  coming  to  hand  for  the  Supplement 
to  lafl  Volume,  therefore  is  inferted  hcre.J 

Selktrkjbire. 

It  will  be  neccflary  to  mention  the  adlual  ftate  of  things  a  few  years 
ago,  in  order  to  give  yoii  a  juit  idea  of  our  recent  improvements.  Not 
4B2uiy  year^  ago,  tliere  were  liot  above  half  a  dozen  farmers  in  all  th^ 
coiiAty  who  did  not  adhere  finally  to  the  outfield  and  iiftld  fyftem. 
That  which  we  called  our  croft 4aiid  was  alvrays  defined  to  carry  white 
pops  (that  occupied  with  potatces  exceptrd),  aad  every  third  or  fourth 
year  received  in  rotation  the  dung  of  the  farm  as  a  preparation  for 
hear  (big)  and  potatoes.  Nature,  being  thus  deprived  of  i^^r  beloved 
?ariety,  gave  often,  in  return,  plenty  of  weeds,  but  generally  a  naughty 
^f  com.     Turnips  werc  rccliuned  t4H>  deiioatc  a  plant  to  thhve 
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In  fucli  a  blcak^  mountainous  dlflricl ;  and  as  ever)-  lK)dy  faw  they  Yat 
too  much  grafs  amon^l  their  com  already^  the)' tiiought  that  £owiii|f 
il,  ill  (lead  of  remedyingy  woaid  hut  increaic  the  evil ;  heiicei  the  crofu 
lar.d  was  Juhjtcled  to  a  never-ending  lyilcni  of  \vhite-<roppiDg. 

Tiie  niHnagimer.t  of  the  outtk-ld  (which  w?.8  land  prepared  for  crop- 
piiig  by  folding  fl>cep  and  cattle  u])o:)  it ),  was  no  better  conducted. 
Not  cor.Lcnt  wliii  two,  or  perhaps  thiee  middhng  crops,  we  uniformly 
pcfilh  dy.  i.i  fpit;;  of  eveiy  oMlacIe,  to  take  four  or  five  crops,  and  the& 
left  it  to  run  to  weeds,  gi'afs,  or  whatever  an  impoverifhed  foil  could. 
produce. 

But,  thanks  to  a  few  liberal-minded  individuals,  thcfe  cuiloms,  thougk 
ancii-nt,  are  now  happily  exploded.  Turnips  are  every  where  cutti- 
vBted,  and  gencntlly  confumed  in  rearing  Itock,  as  noticed  in  our 
report  for  Augufl  ;  after  which,  the  land  is  laid  out  in  grafs  for  hay 
or  pafture.  It  is  alfo  drained  w  lie  re  wet,  and  endoied.  Indeed,  this 
p:'.rt  of  the  fni  ming  oconoiny  feems  to  be  pretty  well  underftood ;  for 
fliere  are  few  farms  in  the  county  wlu^n^  the  arable  land  is  not  enclofed, 
or  enclofing  ;  and,  in  many  inllances,  it  is  both  enclofed  and  fubdi- 
vided.  In  fevcral  places,  fallov/ing  feems  to  be  but  impcrfe6kly  un- 
derftood ;  though  I  am  glad  to  ice  tTiat.  within  thcfe  two  or  tlu^ee 
years,  more  attention  is  paid  to  it  than  formeriy* 

Good  n)ads  were,  and  ft  ill  are,  very  much  wanted ;  but,  in 
the  courfe  of  laft  feafon,  much  has  been  done  this  way.  Two 
bridges  have  been  built  over  the  Ettrick,  and  one  is  intended  over 
yarrov^ .  A  new  roud  is  a]fi)  c  a,  aud  cutting,  where  the  old  one  was 
ftecp,  or  otherwife  inriifiiciei.t,  from  Selkirk  to  Moffat;  another, 
t}»(;ugh  of  only  local  advantage,  is  forming  up  the  Ettrick  ;  and  a  crofs- 
n)ad  is  alfo  ftaked  out,  lo  run  th.-uugh  the  middle  of  the  higher  part 
of  the  county,  betwixt  Twciddiile  and  Tivioti'ale.  Thefe,  when  com* 
pic  ted,  bid  fair  to  be  of  gR'at  utility  to  a  confiderable  part  of  our 
farmers,  fi)r  conveying  more  fafely,  or,  at  leall,  in  a  lefs  circuitous 
mauTie:',  farm  produce  tu  market,  and  farm  coiifumption  home,  fuch  as 
lime,  marl,  coal,  &c. 

Liiiiing  and  marling  are  every  feafon  coming  more  into  ufe  ;  and 
mo  ft  of  the  fanners,  even  in  the  higheft  parts  of  ihe  county,  liavc 
dcj'.ie  a  little  this  way,  although  both  are  procured  at  great  expencei  on 
account  of  the  diftancc,  and  badnefs  of  the  roails. 

All  the  ploughing  is  performed  by  the  E.iglifti  plough  and  tw* 
ho  fes.  Oxen  are  everywhere  fallen  iiito  difufe  ;  and  are  nowhere  cm- 
ployed,  fo  far  as  I  know,  for  performing  farm  labour. 

Tnigatioii  was  lately  introduced,  as  mentioned  in  our  lafl ;  and  it  it 
certainly  a  pity  the  prai:^ice  is  not  more  generally  diffufed,  as  it  would 
render  a  confiderable  part  of  the  county  lefs  dependent,  for  winter  fod- 
der, oil  'lOg  hay,  which,  at  bt.'l,  i<^  bat  coarfe,  and  its  growth  pre- 
carious. Rather  lefs  land  is  cultivated  tlian  fonnerly,  as  the  farmer  is 
convinced  there  is  more  to  be  got  from  three  acres  in  good  hearty  than 
frorti  four  in  an  inipoveriflied  ilatc. 

As  capital  has  been  rapidly  increafrng  withiu  thefe  few  yearsi  fo  the 

&nner 
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Cmnfr  can  fp^re  more  for  hid  own  convenient  accommodation,  for  pur- 
efaafing  the  comfoits,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life ;  and  therebj  pro-> 
note  the  encouragement  of  trade,  and  give  employment  to  ufehil  ar- 
tibns.  Elegant  houfes  are  bnilt  and  buildin|r  in  many  parts  of  the 
county ;  portions  of  gpnound  are  planted  both  for  ufe  and  ornament ; 
gardens  are  cultivated  in  a  faperior  manner ;  and,  in  (hort^  the  whole 
arming  economy  is  carried  on  in  a  more  enlightened  and  perfcdl  way» 
even  in  a  way  which  clearly  manifefts  the  growing  profperity  of  a  free, 
enlightened,  and  happy  people. 

Much  attention  has  of  late  been  pdd  to  the  introdudlion  of  the 
Gbeviot  bteed  of  fheep.  But  we  are  not  certain  that  y  in  every  re- 
fpe^y  this  is  an  improvement.  The  returns  that  have  been  hitherto 
made,  leaves  it  rather  uncertain  which  are  the  moft  profitable.  Some 
of  our  beii  Highland  ftoremafters  retain  the  forefl  breed,  and  fome» 
after  trying  the  Cheviot,  rehnquiOied  them  a^  unfit  for  our  mountainoua 
difbia. 

Letter  from  an  Extenjive  Farmer  In  Annandate^  January  <o. 

'  Our  cattle  markets  were  lower  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  in  fum-* 
mer  and  autumn;  I  was  btely  up  in  Norfolk  with  the  ilock  of  cattle 
which  I  had  kept  lail  year,  chiefiy  Highland  bullocks,  but  was  not 
paid  well,  Tales  being  dull,  and  prices  much  reduced.  I  was  furprifed 
to  find  barley  at  fuch  a  low  price  in  Norfolk.  When  I  went  there  in 
November j  it  was  felling  at  I2S.  6d.  per  coomb  of  four  Winchefter 
buftiels;  but  when  I  left  the  county  in  December,  the  price  did  not 
exceed  lot.  6d.  I  do  fomethuig  confiderable  hcr^  in  the  com  trade, 
by  (hipping  barley  and  oats  for  Liverpool  and  other  ports  \  and,  lately, 
a  large  order  for  the  former  grain  was  received  from  Dublin  at  9s.  the 
Carliile  bufhel,  which  is  equal  to  three  of  Winchefter,  but  the  order 
was  foon  comitermauded.  However,  I  have  bought  about  2600  buHiels 
at  8s.  6d.  ;  though,  if  matters  do  not  brighten  up,  the  concern  will  not 
be  a  good  one.  At  prefent,  I  am  (hipping  common  oats  at  Ss.  and 
potato  ones  at  9s.  per  Carliile  bufhel ;  but,  from  what  I  can  learn,  even 
thrfe  prices  do  not  promife  to  be  fteady.  Our  barley  is  good,  and  in 
excellent  condition,  this  feafon.  We  have  few  peas  and  beans ;  and 
wheat  has  a  dull  (ale  at  20s.  per  Carlifle  bufhel,  of  our  beft  quality. 

*  I  have  been  aiming  thefe  two  years  paft  to  introduce  the  Leicefter 
breed  of  fheep  here,  and  have  this  year  put  140  ewes  of  that  ki:id  ti> 
the  tup,  which  I  hope  will  prove  a  beneficial  meafure.  I  hired  tups 
for  two  feafons  from  Mr  CuUey,  and  this  year  have  one  of  the  fame 
kind  from  another  breeder.  I  have  great  expe6iations  that  ftock  of 
this  kind  will  pay  handfomely,  as  I  fold  my  weddcr  hogs  in  Auguil 
and  September  laft  at  55s.  per  head — fomc  of  them  weighed  26  lib. 
per  quarter.  My  ewes  at  prefent  are  thick  fat ;  indeed  they  will  not 
be  poor  if  any  degree  of  juftice  is  given  them  ;  and  their  condition  is 
rather  unfavourable  to  their  lambing  fafely. 

*  Beef  and  mutton  fell  about  6d.  per  lib.  avoirdupois  ;  but  pork  is  a 
low  article,  not  wurih  more  than  4s.  6d.  or  5s.  per  (tone  of  14  lib.     A 
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great  number  of  fwin;  are  fattened  m  thm  diftri£l ;  and  many  of -our 
nnall  farmers  vcere  in  ufe  of  ]>ayin?  their  rents  with  the  prcMloce  of  tlm 
flock.  Hay  is  6d.  and  7d.  per  ftone  of  34  lib.  which  ift  not  a  pyioef 
ftiuch  more  tlian  its  worth  for  fitter*  Mafons  and  carpenters  are  si# 
per  day  with  viAiials,  and  lHl>ourei^  is.  2d.  with  victuals,  or  is.  8d^ 
and  2s.  without  them.  If  produce  continues  at  ^ch  reducedy  and  \mi» 
hour  at  fuch  incn^fe-d  rates^  the  fituation  of  farmers  in  every  diftri£k 
will  foon  be  truly  diilicfling. ' 

T'wseddnle  ^tarter  Jy  Report, 

The  weather'  continuing  rpmarkably  p;ood  from  the  beginning  of  Au-^ 
f  umn  to  the  firft  of  December,  harvell  work  was  not  only  fiiiifhed  in 
the  rr.oil  fatisfailory  manner,  but  winter  ploughing  confiderably  ad- 
vanced before  any  interruption  was  experienced,  Mnch  labour  was  of 
courfc  performed  without  coiifuming  fodder ;  as  the  foggage,  though 
far  from  being  luxuriant,  hiiiiifhed  a  longer  fupply  of  food  than  cuf- 
tomary  to  the  horfes  and  wintering  cattle,  which,  as  our  crop  was  of 
little  bulk,  proved  a  fr.vourable  circum fiance.  Even  at  this  time  paf- 
tures  have  a  frefli  appearance,  as  the  frofts  have  always  been-  accompa- 
nied with  a  flight  covering  of  fnow  ;  and  this  lias  alfo  pennitted  a  full 
ufe  of  the  turnip  cYx3p,  both  for  ftall  and  field  confumption.  Perhaps 
this  crop  has  exceeded  the  expectation  of  our  farmers  more  than  ever 
remembered,  as  the  progrcfs  in  bulbing,  darir.g  the  months  of  Oftober 
and  November^  furpafled  very  much  that  of  former  years.-  This  feemi 
to  prove  that  tnmips  recci';«  much  noniifhment  from  the  atmofohere  ; 
for,  in  the  above  months,  fd  little  rain  fell  as  fcarcely  to  ihoilten  the 
furface  of  the  driBs ;  fo  that  when  the  turnip  was  pulled,  in  the  firll  of 
November,  for  houfe-fccding,  the  root  came  out  as  dry  as  if  it  had 
flood  among  afhes.  The  crop,  however,  was  then  making  rapid  pro-- 
grefs  ;  the  weather  was  ihild,  and  the  night  dews  copious  ?  to  whicK 
caufcs  their  uncommon  progrefs  may  be  attributed. 

Our  grain  crops,  though  fcanty  in  ftraw,  are  turning  out  tolerably 
^-ell,  both  in  bam  and  miln,  and,  I  believe,  will  produce  as  many  bolls  as 
gained  laft  feafon.  Oats  in  general  yield  meal  for  com.  Barley  and 
bear  arc  good  in  quality,  but  not  in  demand,  which  muft  greatly  dif- 
courage  agricultural  improvement.  In  tliis  county,  almoft  the  whole  of 
the  arable  land,  being  adiipted  to  turnips,  that  root  i,s  univcrfally  raifed, 
and  confumed  by  flieep  ;  by  which  means  the  foil  it  greatly  enriched. 
We  look  forward  to  the  fuccceding  crops  (barley  and  oats)  for  indem- 
nification of  our  expence  ;  but  as  neither  the  foil  nor  climate  admit  of 
wheat,  and  we  have  no  permanent  market  for  liay,  without  driving  it  to 
a  didunce,  which  the  bulky  nature  of  the  article  will  not  allow  ;  there- 
fore, if  our  demand  for  barley  fails,  oats  muft  in  future  be  the  only- 
grain  cultivated.  We  raife  confiderable  quar.titiea  of  peas,  in  tlie  lower 
diftridls  of  the  county  ;  but  our  views  in  cultivating  this  grain  are  con- 
fined more  to  ameliorating  than  lucrative  crops. 

A  regular  rotation  of  cropping  has  been   fuccefsfully  adopted  upon 
s^ny  farmi  for  fome  years  pail ;  and  moi-c  than  double  rent  is  now 
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Mm  fbrhnd.  Moft  of  our  letfes  bind  the  teiULnt  to  pn£Ufe  rotttioR 
Safliandry  3  but  if  an  akeratton  does  not  foon  take  place  in  the  Excife 
bwif  our  pre£ent  fyftem  will  be  knocked  in  the  head ;  for  few  people 
will  cuhirate  an  article  they  cannot  fell  Upon  fuph  diftridtt  as  Twee^" 
dale»  the  increafcd  malt-tax  operates  with  much  more  feverity  tlian  upon 
chofe  fituated  in  a  more  favourable  climate*  Here  barley  ii  the  ftaplie 
grain  conunodtty»  confequently  any  obdriicUon  to  the  faile  thereof  muft 
£e  attended  with  &tal  confequence««  In  other  diftridls,  vrhere  \/heat 
ibrms  the  principal  crop,  the  tax  can  only  expofe  cultivators  to  u  paiv 
tial  evil,  as  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  renounce  the  culture  oi  a 
-graia  which^  at  prefent,  makes  a  worfe  return  than  any  variety  of  the 
culmijGerpuf  Ixibe  cultivated  in  Great  Britaiiv— *-^J^a«(*  i  !• 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  In  Dumhartonjbtre^  yanuary  13* 

*  We  had  fome  warm  weather  throug!i  the  fummer  months,  which 
jHniCed  our  com  crops  to  turn  out  welL  Several  fields,  originally  in- 
jured by  the  g^b*worm,  revived  much  afterwards ;  and  the  whole  of 
our  grain  being  completely  ripened,  and  (afely  harvefted,  renders  dbe 
quality  fuperior  to  that  of  our  average  produce* 

*  Markets,  at  the  prefent  time,  fccm  ratlier  overftocked,  and  prices 
■are  lower  than  was  generally  expedled.  Perhaps  thefe  things  may  be 
.pccaiioned  by  the  deficiency  of  ftraw,  as  a  greater  quantity  of  grain 
nuft  be  thrafhed  than  yfual  before  the  neccijliiry  fupply  of  provender 
can  be  procured  to  the  beiiial ;  but  this  fuperabundance  cannot  lail 
long,  for  feveral  ftack- yards  are  already  more  than  half  emptied.  A 
Jaive  proportion  of  the  land  with  us  is  prepared  for  the  feed,  the  good- 
aefi  of  the  weather  having  permitted  ploughing  to  go  briikly  furwani 
Hay,  which  in  Auguft  was  yd.  per  iionc,  now  j«]ls  at  9d, ' 

Banffshire  ^larUrly  Report, 

From  the  date  of  laft  report,  till  about  the  end  of  November,  we 
were  favoured  with  weather  in  every  refped  propitious  to  the  operas 
fions  01  the  farmer.  The  pailure  fields,  continuing  in  a  llate  of  ver* 
dure,  admitted  the  cattle  to  be  kept  out  at  Icait  a  montli  beyond  the 
ordinary  time  of  houfing-^-a  circum  (lance  hi^rhly  advantageous  in  this 
fcarce  year  of  provender.  But,  notwitii Handing  of  all  this  faviiig  be- 
ing made,  ilraw  is  Rill  like  to  be  in  great  requeft.  Oats  and  fodder 
have  been  fgld  as  high  as  35s.  and  403^  per  boll;  this^  when  thniiiied, 
perhaps  would  bring  no  more  than  16^  ;  and  if  made  into  meal,  little 
or  nothing  more.  Hay,  however,  has  not  rifen  much,  and  can  be 
got  at  I  s.  per  ftone  ;  this  difproportion  very  often  happens  in  times  of 
Icarcity  ;  but,  it  is  evident,  mull  be  a  great  error.  The  young  graffcs 
that  remained  in  a  dormant  flate  during  tiie  fuminer  months  have  come 
forward  fufiiciently  to  endure  the  winter  frolls.  A  greater  extent 
of  wheat  >\'as  fown  than  ordinary,  on  account  of  turnip  failure,  and 
makes  a  very  good  appearance.  Although  our  grain  markets  have  fuf- 
•flined  great  depreffiooy  the  price  of  labour  is  rather  on  the  rife  :  our  fer, 
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vants  are  moftly  kept  in  the  houfe  in  tliis  country ;  and  a  ploughman  gite 
from  7I.  to  7  guineas  in  the  half  year.  Tradefinens'  wages  are  likewife 
very  high :  a  mafon  gets  from  2s.  6d.  to  38.  a  day  ;  and  wrights  2od* 
to  2's.,  with  vidluals.  Thcfe^  and  various  otlier  expences  which  the 
farmer  is  loaded  with,  jnufl  be  fcverely  felt  by  many  in  this  diftri^l ;  par- 
ticuluii>  tliofe  of  fmall  capital,  and  who  have  recently  got  their  leafei 
renewed  v^n'th  the  landlord.  However,  tho  {^riflefl  unanimity  prevails 
at  prefent ;  and  we  flncerdy  hope,  when  thefe  eventful  times  come  to  a 
crifis,  that  the  Legiflature  will  have  tlie  farming  intcrcft  more  in  mm ; 
vhich  is  not  the  leaft  material  part  pf  the  national  concern.  Fat  cattk 
have  not  yet  exceeded  8s.  per  ftone,  fmking  offal ;  but  a  confideiabie 
rire  is  r<  v>n  expe^ed,  as  t}ie  markets  cannot  have  fo  fuU  a  fupply  wfaea 
the  fp:T?ig  commences.-: Jo^i*  » 5« 

Letter  from  Faliirk^  Jf^*^*  l6* 

<  With  the  political  horizon  extremely  clouded  on  every  {ide»  and 
each  fiicceeding  day  anxioufly  looked  forward  to,  and  expe^icd  to  pro- 
duce fomc  great  event,  it  afforded  fome  confolation  to  refle6k  that  the 
abrrd  incc  of  laft  harvcft  would  enfure  plenty  at  home,  whatever  might 
be  the  ft*  te  of  the  crops  abroad,  and  that  we  (hould  not  be  dependent 
on  fort-ign  fup^.-lics  for  our  daily  food ;  a  necefGty,  at  all  times  to  be 
dvproca\-d,  but,  in  tlie  prefent  (late  of  things,  a  moft  direful  calamity. 
In  tliat  gciicral  fenlimcnt,  and  knowing  that  even  a  fiill  average  crop 
was  frnrcely  equal  to  the  confumption  of  the  country,  the  farmer  might 
-Lave  <!(  rciially  joined,  urder  the  expectation  that  his  crops,  although 
they  ( oiild  not  be  expctled  to  reach  a  very  high  price,  would  yet  afford 
li'i  1  a  decent  return,  at  leaft  fufficicnt  to  meet  the  increafed  and  increaf- 
iiii;  d(*n\a^^dc  on  his  produce.  But  this  has  by  no  means  been  the  cafe  ; 
and  the  prefent  low,  and  Itill  declining  rate  of  markets,  and  increafing 
rate  of  every  thing  elfe,  mufl  inevitably  involve  many  iu  inextricable 
difiici  ItloR.  \\'Tiether  the  threatened  invafion,  fo  long  held  in  terrorem 
over  our  K\nds,  has  l.e«'Ti  a  principal  canfc,  by  the  effctt  it  certainly  has 
li^d  in  pivfUnjv  prematiir-.ly  into  the  irnrkct  an  oviT  proportion  of  that 
lloik  which  is  to  carr)-  i:r.  through  the  y(  'r  ;  or  to  what  other  caufe  it 
Jiiay  be  nicrilied,  I  pretend  not  to  determine.  However  this  may  be, 
c(*na!n  it  is  tMnt.  t-K»  orefent  low  pricis  wonid  i"duce  us  to  think  ver^ 
<'."i'*rr  \\]y  of  the  laft  enip,  from  what  we  would  have  ct)ncluded  from 
ll:r  .'  "Lined  eoinniuiiici'tions  frcm  ahrieii  every  quarter  of  tin*  kinj^dom. 
''..'{  tno  0(51'.!! '( ral lie  a  quantity  has  i.ecn  j'.nri-.atiirely  th»x>wn  on  the 
UKuket,  it  m.sy  perhaps  (to  ufe  the  words  r>t  i:i«*  ingenious  FindJater) 
turn  ov;  to  h  *  *  i'  It  a  burfc  and  then  r  fafl.  '  Tiie  pn.*fpnt  prices  in 
our  r.i:r.'l  nay  l.c  '.lated — Vv'hcat,  22  \  to  zrs.  ;  liarlcy,  (if  a!iy  price 
<Tir.  i>e  riu,tci',  iur  fr^^;:'  the  1  .""c^uaue  t  tl"-  1  .:vers,  wt-  would  thnik 
i!'i'y  V.  ;!.ll  fejMxvly  acr.;>t  of  il  l-.s  a  prv-u-i.t),  14:;.  to  i6s.  ;  oats,  15s. 
K^   I'r. ;  h'..'c' •••;•,    I 6s.  to  His. 

*    L !  '•  youn>;  wii-  -;:?  are  looking  extrom'^ly  well ;  and  graffes,  although 
(:'   !iv^  'netjns  j>n»ni:i!".^;.  wre  b«'tt'.r  than  they  appeared  at   harveft  time- 
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incommon  line  weatlier  fince  harveft  has  pcmvtted  j^ugliing  t(^ 
advanced,  even  in  our  clayey  diflrid^,  (an  uncommon  occurreiice j ; 
cely  met  with  any  interruption  till  the  frc»ii  fet  iu.     The   ]>ro^nilt 
oilances  of  the  couKtiy  have  put  an  entire  ftop  to  almoll  every 
Yemeni  beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of  fmnn  operations ;  ncverthe 
Jie  wages  of  labourers  are  very  high, — mafoiis  and  carpenters  froua 
:o  186.9  and   labourers  from  9s.  to  128.   per  week;  but,  at  fuch 
it  will  aln^ays  be  found  moft  advifeable  to  have  all  work  that   can 
ly  be  executed  by  the  piece,  done  in  that  way  ;  for  it  almod  fevms 
.  of  eftabhlhed  principle,  that  the  higiicr  the  daily  w)iges  are,  the 
'ork  is  done.     The  property  tax  has  not  excited  fo  ftnong  a  irnfa-: 
lere  amongil  tJie  farmers,  as  in  many  other  placet  ^  becaufe,  being 
ally  on  a  imall  fcale  in  this  diilridl,  few  of  them  are  reached  by  it 
;  and  they  are  not  aware  that  the  principle  of  it  may,  at  one  iime 
ler,  apply  to  them  with  a  vengeance.     Why  any  hypothetical  data 
i  be  aiTumed  on  which  to  affeis  the  profits  of  the  farmer^  more  than 
of  the  manufadlurer  or  trader,  k  a  qucHion  to  which  no  goodanfwer 
e  given.    It  will  furely  not  be  faid  that  the  farmer  is  a  lufs  virtu- 
ibje£k  than  the  otlier^  confequently  lefs  likely  to  make  a  fair  return 
I  real  annual  proilts.     1  can  difcover  no  other  reafon  than  tliis,  that 
'anner,  like  the  quiet  bead  he  employs,  tacitly  fubmits  to  the 
in  without  a  murmur ;  whereas,  the  otlKrs,  at  similar  treatment, 
1  have  l>nlUed  up  like  hedgehogs,  fent  tlie  hue  and  cry  from  one 
>f  the  Kingdom  to  the  other,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  tlie 
a  that  their  interefl,  no  doubt  more  connected  witli  the  fltuttle  and 
laauner  than  with  the  plough,  would  be  ruined  by  the  mcafiu-e. 
lany  farmers  and  cdier  plain  men  .are  a  good  deal  puEzled  with  the 
acies  of  the  property  a^,  perhaps  the  following  particulars  may 
fome  who  have  not  y«et  returned  their  fcheduleti,  or  enable  them  to 
d  them  if  returned  on  erroneous  tlaia.     The  way  in  which  they  are 
id  to  the  landlord's  part  is  very  plain ;  but  the  tenant's  is  not  equally 
1U8.     From  the  a6i,  I  conceive  that  they  are  to  deduA  from  the 
il  value  of  their  pofTeilions,  if  not  fubjecl  to  tithes,  one  eighth; 
f  fubjed  to  teind,  then  fuch  a  fum  as,  together  with  it,  wttl  amount 
e  e^hth.    After  this  deduflion  is  made  from  the  annual  value^  then 
lalf  of  the  remaining  amount  is  the  fum  on  which  the  tenant's  tax 
be  afleiTed  in  Scotland.     From  this  it   follows,  that  unlefs  the 
il  value  of  his  poifeifion  exceeds  137L,  he  is  not  liable  to  the  tax 
.,  inaimuch  as  his  income,  eftimated  according  to  the  a6l,  would  not 
mt  to  60L  ;   and  alfo,  on  the  fame  priiH:iple,  the  annual  amount 
is  pofleflion  muft  exceed  340L  before  he  is  liable  to  the  maximum 
In  England,  the  deduSions  are  the  fame ;  but  the  tenant's  in- 
r  is  taken  at  three  fourths  of  the  annual  value  of  his  pofTcflion. 
ive   no   authority   to   vouch  for   the  above  interpretation  of  the 
which  is  not  a  little  obfcure  ;   but,  on  a  careful  perufal  of  it, 
ell  as  the  expofition  thereof,  it  appears  to  me  the  flri£^  letter, 
t  the  legitimate  intention  of  it,  aa  to  the  manner  of  aflefling  the 
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er.ant's  duty.  It  is  done  with  the  view  of  equalising  to  the  tax,  thoGi 
^■\\o  ure  lithe-free,  and  thofc  who  are  liable  to  that  burden.  It  wiH  fii 
iar  have  this  cffjft,  where  the  tithe  is  not  equal  to  one  eighth  of  the 
ithuinl  value  o:  the  poflbflion,  a»  may  be  genci^dly  the  cafe  with  uh  in 
S.Jo:]aiid  ;  but  it  is  for  our  foutheru  nei^iiboufB,  wlio  pay  tithe  in  kind, 
to  point  out  how  nearly  an  eighth  of  the  annual  value  of  their  poffeffioni, 
ind  the  titho  in  kind  will  generally  approximate.  "* 

Rof./birc  ^tnrtcrly  Rgportm 

For  thefe  three  months  pad,  we  have  had,  upon  tlic  whole,  very  fevow- 
ible  weather  for  carrj'ing  on  tlie  agriculturdl  concerns  of  this  diftriA. 
l*'.*^  crops  weiv  all  fecured  in  good  onler  \  but,  owing  to  the  drought 
i)f  JijiTimer,  bulked  very  poorly  in  the  (lack  ynnis.  The  whe^t  feed  wat 
fiiiifhed  in  fine  condition,  and  a  greater  brendth  than  ufuol  got  fown. 
W}i"\t  was  our  only  average  crop,  bring  tolerably  balky  tnd  of  fine 
quriity.  Barley  is  defective  in  bulk  and  quantity,  but  yields  more  than 
a  commo!!  proportion  of  fpirits.  Oats,  our  principal  dependence,  were 
of  very  little  bulk,  and  poor  in  quality.  'I'uniipa,  even  where  a  braird 
w?s  procured  at  the  prtwin-  A'afon,  are  but  a  middling  crop ;  but  in 
maiiy  )^h»cea  they  entirtly  f?.ilt»d.  Pcitatocs  can  hardly  be  ilated  as  up 
to  ?..!  a^'erago,  and  the  r^'^ality  is  generally  very  indifferent. 

Our  markets  are  dull,  though  nominally  high.     Barley,  from  32S.  to 
30B.  per  boll;  oHim  -  d,  iVoir:  24s.  to  36s.  per  iiint  ftor.es;  oats,  wth  ftraw, 
have  b-en  fold  at  308.  per  :>oll  of  five  firlots,  which  would  not  produre 
abov-:  r.ven  Hones  of  mi  aU     This  may  (liow  the  value  of  fodder  wi^h  us 
this  r'"K»r»,    Indeed,  ihit.e  times  the  ufual  price  has  been  given  for  winter* 
ing  cn.rtle  on  ilraw.     Hay  was  a  Hght  crop ;  but  a  eonfiderable  quantity 
of  old  ttock  being  on  hand,  it  has  not  fetched  above  is.  6d.  pei;  ftone. 
Our  cattle  markets  have  decHned  ever  fmce  the  month  of  Auguft  ;  ard, 
by  Martinmas,  a  lean  he? (I  could  not   be  fcjd  upon  any  terms.     The 
prices  in  the  fouth,  from  what  we  could  learn,  did  not  warrant  fuch  a 
ilepreflion  as  took  place  hen» ;  but  various  circumftances  conrurred  to 
produce  a  ilagnation  ;  one  «)f  which,  and  not  t!\e  leaft,  was  the  want  of 
credit  at  the  Banks.     From  fome  caufe,    beil  known    to   the   Bank 
direftors,  they  had  ordered  their  ar^er.t »  in  this  quarter  to  narrow  the 
difvounts ;  fo  that  money  could   not  be  raifed,  in  the  ufual  wav,  for 
purchaling  the  cattle ;  and  thefe  orders  were  fo  fuddesi^  that  the  drovers 
had  not   tune  to  be  otherwife  prepared,     Wh*'n  the  commerce  of  a 
fountry  depends  almoll  entirely  upon  paper  as  a  circulating  medium^ 
gn^at  caution  is  nccelTary  in  thofe  who  have  tlie  management  of  that 
currency.     In  banking,  as  in  other  tmding  concerns,  the  directors  have 
no  doubt  a  ri^ht  U,  uvike  tlie  mofl  of  the  capital  entrufted   to  them  ; 
but  they  ought  alfo  to  have  fonv  re^jard  for  t)ie  country  at  large  with 
whom   they  deal.     It  i^  well  kno\"'i,  that   whrn   the  3  pir  rmU  confols 
arc  at  60  or  upwarc^s,  the  Scotifli  Banks   are   moft   anxious  in  pi-effing 
their  paper  into  circulation,  by  freely   difoofmting  ]>ills  and   granting 
cafli-accouiits ;  thus  raiii'ig  and  encouray^injj-  n  fpirit  cf  fpeculation  in 
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•ommerce^  inannfk6^nres,  and  agriculturey  which  otherwife  would  noi' 
hiTc  eisifted.  When  thefe  fpeculations  are  fet  afloat,  it  is  furely  a  cnicl 
meafurc  fiiddcnly  to  withdraw  the  aid  granted  to  tliofe  concerned  in 
them,  and  without  which  they  cannot  be  carried  into  effect ;  thereby 
eompletely  blaftinc^  qiidertakiiigSy  which*  with  a  more  fteady  capitati 
might  have  been  carried  on  with  proiit  to  the  owncF)  and  benefit  to  ihfi 
community. 

Several  proprietors  in  this  county  have  availed  themfelve^  of  the  aft 
pafled  for  commiitinj;^  the  fcrvitiide  of  thirlage  ;  but,  however  beneficial 
itf  e8eA»  niay  ultimately  prove  to  the  countr}-,  the  decifions  given  hnv^ 
certainly  bore  hard,  jn  the  fii-ft  inftance,  on  the  parties  formerly  thirlcd| 
It  appean,  on  the  examination  of  witneffes,  that  the  duties  paid  were 
under  different  denominations ;  a  certain  part  being  allotted  for  the  pro- 
prietors as  multures  and  right  of  thirlaec ;  another  part  alfo  paid  the 
proprietor  to  uphold  the  mill ;  and  another  duty  paid  to  the  millers  as 
their  wages.     The  proprietors,  in  moft  cafes  that  liave  been  tried,  had 
aJMb  claims  for  certain  fcrvices ;  fuch  as,  keeping  the  milUIcad  in  repair, 
bringing  home  millftones,  d(.c.     Thefe  things  being  cleariy  Hated  to  the 
Judge  and  Juries,  it  became  then  their  duty  to  confider  what  proportioQ 
9f  thefe  duties,  forvices,  and  preflations,  the  proprietor  was  entitled  to  ; 
and  the  decifions  in  general  were,  that  the  proprietors  were  found  en- 
titled to  full  value  for  all  duties  paid,  except  that  part  which  was  always 
appropriated  as  millers  wages ;  and,  in  feveral  cafes,  k  fum  of  money  was 
allowed  in  lieu  of  fervices.     The  Juries  were,  howe\'er,  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  the  decifions  given ;  it  being  warmly  contended,  and  iKnth 
go(Ki  reafon,  that  proprietors  ^n-ere  not  entitled,  by  the  fj)irit  of  the  aft, 
to  p9ei''ei*moK  than  tliey  had  formerly  done ;  as,  in  this  view  of  the 
cafe,  the  parties  thiried^  fo  far  from  being  relieved  from  bondage,  ha4 
an  additional  buithen  laid  upon  them,  they  being  compelled  to  pay  for 
vpboiding  a  mill,  which  the  proprietor  might  keep  up  or  not,  as  he 
thought  proper,  and  from  whiph,  at  all  evtrnts,  they  could  not  derivo 
any  benefit.— J^jn.  i8. 

Dumfnesjbire  ^inrterly  Report. 

The  weather,  for  the  lafl  three  months,  has  been  variable  and  \n 
extremes  to  an  uncommon  degree.  There  has,  noiwithftanJing,  been 
a  gO'id  deal  c}f  agricultural  labour  perforaied.  Wiitat  was  fawn  in  the 
end  of  October,  on  potato  land,  in  good  order  ;  and,  thou<^h  it  ha^ 
been  kept  long  under  ground,  it  is  now  up  in  full  itrength.  The  ilub- 
bles  for  fallows  aud  green  crops  have  been  ploughed.  During'  the  frolt, 
the  fl raw  yards  were  cleared,  and  the  dun^  put  up  on  the  head- 
rigs  of  land  for  turnip  and  potatoes  ;  an  efTential  matter  now  com- 
ing to  be  feen  into  by  all  farmers,  not  only  for  the  facility  of  labour 
in  April  aud  May»  but  alfo  for  bringing  the  manure  into  a  proper  fUie 
Unr  ufc. 

The  general  fall  of  fnow  in  November  and  December,  was  like  to 
||f  fevcrc  for  flocks  of  ihcep  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  county,  not 
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om  the  depth  of  it,  but  from  beinjs;  plated  with  ice.  When  the  ftockl. 
rere  brought  to  the  extremity  of  Jlying  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  coa^ 
T'  ^^^y  ^^^^^  relieved  by  the  fouthcrly  breeze  of  one  day.  Varii- 
le  weather,  and  frcqucpt  falls  of  rain,  are  confidcred  fully  worfe 
3r  fhcep,  in  all  ijtuationsy  than  ordinary  ilorm^,  and  more  dangerous 
}r  their  coiiilitiitionp,  and  have  always  bad  cSeiks  if  the  fpring  Ihould. 
appcn  to  turn  out  fcvere.  This,  we  fee  from  experience^  is  the  cir* 
umdance  on  which  mod  depends  the  flocic  or  quantity  of  animal  food 
^hich  can  be  brought  to  market  ;  and  from  this  it  arifes,  tbat  the 
Tcaieil  improvement  to  be  made  in  Britilh  agrictilture  and  fanniugi 
i  the  increafe  of  fpring  lood  for  Aicep  and  cattle,  not  only  for  the  pre- 
:nt  fupply  of  markv-tH,  but  for  rendering  all  (locks  more  generally  ia- 
(- pendent  of  the  effcds  of  bad  fpring  wiather,  and  Htting  them  for 
etting  more  immediate  advantage  from  rhe  fummer  padures.  This 
i  happily  coming  to  be  now  attended  to  by  improving  farmers  But 
one,  except  thofe  who  have  had  fome  experience,  can  have  an  idea  of 
he  difference  of  the  gtoivth  and  feeding  upon  fummer  padures^  whe- 
ber  coarfc  or  fine,  of  eiiher  aged  or  young  (heep,  or  c^ttl.  fed  even  ia 

fmall  degree  in  the  fpring  with  turnip,  from  tliofe   which   have  beta 
;ept  upon  fodder  or  winter  padures  only. 

1  he  crop  of  lad  year  turns  out  prod<:^ive,  rallier  beyond  an  aver- 
ge,  an  is  geiitraily  the  cafe  after  a  dry  and  warm  fummer ;  and  all 
}  of  good  quality.  Wheat,  from  60  to  63  lib. ;  barley,  from  50  to 
;4  lib. ;  and  oats,  Common  and  FrieHand  kinds,  from  38  to  40  lib. ; 
K>tato  oars,  from  42  to  4^  lib.  the  budiel.    Prices — Wheat,  from  6s.  6d. 

0  78.  6d  ;  barley,  from  2s.  8d.  to  3s. ;  oats,  from  28.  to  2s.  6d. ; 
lotato  oats,  3?.  the  budiel.  The  fuperior  quality  of  the  potato  oats  is 
llowtd  by  all ;  but  the  greatcd  advantage  is  reaped  by  thofe  who  have 
hem  on  llrong  land  in  good  order.  The  prodt  to  them,  is  at  lead 
ine  half  beyond  that  on  common  oats.  The  mod  general  fault  in  raif* 
ng  thefc  oats,  is  allowing  then  to  become  too  ripe  ;  much  of  the  grain 

1  thereby  lod,  and  the  fodder  deprived  of  fubdance.  Every  ear  ought 
o  have  fome  of  the  lower  pickles  greenidi  when  cut,  and  even  thefe 
I'ill  be  good  oats  when  thr3il)ed. 

The  fall  m  the  price  of  cattle  and  (heep,  fo  general  over  the  king- 
lorn,  has  affe^led  the  dealers  and  farmers  in  this  country  In  no  inconli- 
icrable  degree.  The  dealers  had  aU  fome  lofs.  Thofe  who  drove  to 
ht  far  fouib^  as  it  is  termed,  had  lodcb  to  fo  gieat  an  extent^  as  to 
iffcdi  the  credit  of  feveral  of  them,  whereby  the  injury  became  very 
reneral.  The  lofles  to  the  dealers  in  (heep  have  not  been  fo  exteufive, 
)wing  to  their  fales  taking  place  more  recently  after  their  purchafe. 

This  fall  ofprices  feems  to  have  been  unavoidable.  It  proceeded  from 
he  fame  caufe  with  the  fall  of  the  price  of  corn  ; — the  good  feafons, 
he  abundant  growth  which  has  increafed  all  kind  a  of  dock,  and  the 
xtraordinary  crop  of  lambs  for  three  fuccLlIive  years.  Thefe  were  fo 
ar  beyond  the  confumptlon,  that  the  markets  and  the  country  would 
iav«  been  fooacr  ovcrdocked,  had  it  not  been  for  the  very  uucommon 

loT. 
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.lob  of  iheqs  ^^i  other  deficieocies  occafioned  bj  the  cold  aod  wet 
fctfon  of  1799.  TiU  fach  caufe  (hall  agrain,  in  feme  degree,  leiTen 
Jftockt  and  produccy  it  cannot  reafopably  be  expeded  that  prices  (hall 
nTe»  or  even  keep  at  what  they  are.  The  extra  confuoiption  of  fuch 
times  M  the  prefent,  when  thoufands  are  provided  with  more  than 
double  their  ufual  quantities  of  food,  will  equal  but  a  very  fmall 
kcreafed  produce  given  by  a  good  feafon.  This  points  out»  that  the 
.  heads  and  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  (hould  never  ceafe  in 
.exerting  their  genius  and  invention  for  the  fecurity  of  their  (lock  and 
crops  again  (I  changeable  and  inclement  fcafons.  This  is  not  to  be  done 
fo  much  by  rai(ing  produce  upon  a  greater  fcale,  as  by  increafing  the 
growth  of  early  corns,  winter  vegetables  for  ftowing,  or  which  are  not 
fufctfptible  of  fpring  frofis,  and  fuch  management  by  manure,  and  the 
deftrudlion  of  weeds,  as  will  moft  likely  infure  the  produce  to  be  be- 
yond the  ordinary,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  land  in  culture.  Thefe  matters  deferve  the  attention,  not  of 
farmers  alone,  but  even  of  that  fodety  of  noblemen  and  others,  who,  by 
their  laudable  exertions  to  promote  the  improvement  and  good  of  their 
country,  deferve  the  gratitude  of  all  ranks  of  their  contemporaries  and  of 
^puftcrity. January  19. 

Invernefs'Jhire  Quarterly  Report, 

What  was  (lated  in  lad  report  refpeding  the  crop,  is  fully  verified 
by  fa£ls,  it  being  now  afceirtained  that  both  corn  and  (Iraw  are  lefs 
plentiful  than  hitherto  known  in  this  dillrid.  All  that  can  be  faid  in  its 
favour  is,  that  the  grain  is  of  good  quality,  having  been  well  npened  and 
fafely  harvefted.  We  have  already  had  a  good  deal  of  importation  from 
the  fouthern  diflrids  and  from  England,  and  much  more  will  ftill  be 
wanted  before  the  arnval  of  next  crop.  The  wiuter  having  fet  in  early, 
occafioned  many  farmers  to  look  about  (harply  for  provender  to  their 
cattle,  which  is  fcarcer  than  ever  I  witneffed ;  and,  unlefs  we  have  a 
continuation  of  open  weather,  hay  and  draw  mud  advance  to  an  enorm- 
ous price.  Wheat  is  felling  at  25s.  ^  per  boll ;  Barley,  263.  to  28s.  ; 
Oat&,  248.  to  25s.  per  boll  of  five  firlots  ;  Oatmeal,  24s.  to  268.  per 
boU  of  nine  (lone  ;  Bear-meal,  iSs.  to  198.  per  boll,  of  ten  (lone  ;  Bar- 
ley and  Oats  with  fodder  have  already  been  fold  at  5or.  per  boll  ;  the 
latter  per  boll  of  five  firlots  ;  and  Hay  is.  8d.  to  2s.  per  (lone,  of  24  lib. 
avoirdupois. 

Our  turnip  crop  being  very  indi(Ferent,  not  half  the  ufual  number  of 
cattle  were  put  to  the  (lake  ;  confcquently  the  butcher  market  muft 
be  fcantily  (upplted  at  the  latter  end  of  fpring.  At  prefeut,  Beef, 
in  retail,  fells  from  6d.  to  8d.  ;  Mutton,  6d  per  lib.  Amflerdam.-*- 
The  wages  of  journeymen  mafons,  laft  fummer  and  autumo,  were  1 68. 
to  208.  per  week  ;  Carpenters  los.  to  128. ;  Labourers,  ys.  6d.  to  98. 
If  the  grand  Caledonian  canal,  and  the  intended  roads  and  bridges 
go  on  next  feafon,  wages  vrill  of  courfe  rife  confiderably.  With 
a  view  to  the  Canal-trade^   (cventy-five  acres  of  arable  ground  have 
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been  fet  upon  a  three  hundred  years  leafei  for  600I.  fer  annum^  fievmr 
€een  acres  of  which  have  been  already  fubfet  at  twelve  guineas  peraere^ 
and  the  fubtenant  is  letting  this  portion  out  in  fmall  building  lots  at  a 
fonfiderable  profit. — J^aH.  18. 

Mid'Lcthian  ^tarter ly  Report . 

The  current  quarter  is  remarkable  for  the  changeablenefs  of  the  wea^ 
ther,  and  the  lownefs  of  the  markets  for  grain.  The  former,  hovrerer, 
has  not  been  unpropitious  to  the  operations  of  hu(bandry  ; — ^ploughingi 
io  confequence,  is  well  advanced  ;  but  the  latter  is  felling  (where  fales 
can  be  made)  at  a  rate  much  below  what  farmers  can  aff-ird.  It  ii  hop- 
cdy  however,  that  this  deprcifion  will  only  be  temporary  1  for,  (houkl 
it  be  other  wife,  and  the  capitals  of  thofe  who  cultivate  tlie  foil  be  allow- 
ed to  dilBpate,  the  eflFe6i  might  be  filent,  but  certain,  and  perhaps  woul<) 
even  be  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  arms  of  France.  To  quote  prices  is 
difficult,  as  thofe  of  every  fucceeding  week  are  lower  than  the  one  preced- 
ing, and  barley  is  literally  without  a  market.  It  would  be  for  the  pub^ 
lie  interel^i  that  thofe  who  have  no  immediate  ufe  for  the  ftraw,  and 
can  otherwife  make  a  fhift  for  money,  would  brin;^  as  little  grain  to 
market  as  pofllble,  under  prcfcnt  circumttances  ;  for  it  is  too  obvious^ 
that  the  rtcommendations  of  tiiofe  in  power,  to  tliraih  out,  from  the 
dread  of  invafion,  has  been  carried  to  an  unwarrantable  height,  and  may 
ultimately  not  only  prove  injurious  to  many  individuals,  but  to  the  whole 
community. 

Vegciation  hitherto  has  met  with  no  check.  Wheat,  young  grafs,  and 
rich  paflures,  look  as  well  and  g*'een  as  is  ufual  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  many  bufhes  are  budding  ;  but  this  premature  vegetation  commonly 
meets  with  a  check  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  feafon,  which  is 
far  more  hurtful  to  the  growth  of  planir^,  when  the  fun  is  hi^rh,  thaa 
the  fame  fevere  weather  docs  when  he  is  lo'v,  and  days  are  fnort. 

Several y^//  of  paflure  grafj*  have  already  taken  place,  ai  a  fall  of  2j 
per  cent>y  and  in  fome  inftanccs  a  great  deal  more.  Yet,  from  the  irf^at^ 
ly  increafcd  ixpence  attc  :cii:]g  ruhivaiion,  and  the  low  pric^  of  grain, 
it  is  judged  better  to  coiitiir.e  the  l.indi  in  paft'ure,  at  an  inferior  rent, 
than  to  bring  them  iiud..:'  the  i>]r)Vi;!j. 

The  L-itchwr  maik-.ts  continue  fully  fnpplied,  v/ithout  any  material  al« 
tcrjiN)n  ill  price.  Tiiofc  who  had  a  few  turnips  remaiiiing  a^cer  the  de- 
precntions  of  the  paLerpillar,  were  induced,  fro-a  the  fall  cf  niarketp, 
to  put  a  greater  flock  than  ufual  upon  winter  keeping,  \v*Pch  ^-i.ig 
foon  exhaufled,  occalions  a  prolongation  of  the  formci  ^'/w/,  and  will 
probably  continue  il  for  feveral  wctks  hence. Jtn,  2.>. 

Letter  from  a  C en/ It-man  near  Perth,  J^muary  33. 

«  The  fmart  fmil  in  Noveniher  did  much  injury  to  the  tops  of  ous 
turnips  ;  but  as  it  did  not  conili.ue  long,  the  roots  weie  not  materially 
hurt ;  and  at  this  day  they  coniinuc  of  jj.jof]  quality,  a  rare  cme  except- 
ed.    Of  late  wc  have  had  rather  bhlly  weather;  but  1  think  the  young 
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phtitt  of  dov«r  have  beeo  benefited  bj  the  rainf »  and  the  wheats  ap* 
peir,  in  twtrj  phce,  ftn>nf|r  an<f  KJgorous.  The  winter  hai  alio  inroftd' 
favourable  to  fuch  as  were  apprehealive  of  their  fodder  not  holding  out. 
It  was  geuerally  allowed  that  the  erop  in  this  quarter  was  of  far  left 
bulk  than  ordinaryi  but  people  differed  widely  in  opinion  as  to  the 
quantity  of  grain  it  would  yield.  Though  the  markets  are  juft  now 
ghittedy  and  prices  on  the  declining  hand,  thcic  things  cannot  be  confi- 
dercd  aa  fufficient  proofs  that  the  crop  ii  osore  produdive  than  cufloai- 
ary  ;  there  being  reafon  to  believe  that  if  it  had  conae  to  market  in  % 
manner  proportional  to  the  quantity  on  hand,  no  ftagnation  would  have 
been  felt.  Some  months  mud  however  pafs  over,  before  this  obferva- 
tion  can  be  fully  verified.  Id  the  mean  tine,  the  growers  muft  feel 
that  the  prices  of  the  prtrfent  dary  arc  far  fhort  of  a  fair  indennificatioa 
to  them,  all  things  confidered« 

*  80  far  ai  1  know,  the  wages  of  mafons  at  prefcnt  average  it*  6d.  per 
day  ;  carpenters  as.  ^d. ;  labourers  is.  4d.  to  is.  Sd.  Mafon  work  per 
piece  building  and  preparing  mortar  2L  2S«  to  il.  ]2S«  6d.  per  rood  > 
building  and  furni(hing  all  materials  61.  to  7I.  per  rood.  Ploughmens*^ 
wagea  22I.  12a.  per  ammM,  with  6^  bulls  of  oat  meal,///,  fait,  an4 
lodging. ' 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  near  Keffof  Jan,  t^ 

*  So  fiu*  as  the  winter  has  gone,  it  has  proved  favourable  for  £um* 
Ing*  operations  \  cohfequeutly,  labour  is  ^Icrably  well  advanced.  We 
ftre  now  plougliing  the  ground  cleared  from  turnips,  with  a  view  of 
preparing  it  for  fpring  wheat}  and  foaie  people,  during  the  two  or 
three  pan  good  days,  have  been  fowing  that  grain.  The  turnips  are 
(aftsng  longer  than  their  original  appearance  warranted  to  expe6^,  hav* 
kg  grown  confiderably  fince  the  begioning  of  November.  Several  fieldi 
itmain  for  difpo&l  in  this  neighbourhood* 

*  The  ilack-yacds  with  us  were  by  no  means  bulky  this  fcafon,  and 
apprehenfious  are  entertained  that  they  will  be  nearly  empty  at  Whit* 
liuiday.  1  he  crop,  however,  turns  out  very  produ&ve  to  the  bulky 
and  a  marktt  is  wanting  for  the  quantity  that  is  thrafhed.  This  has 
induced  feventl  famnera  to  keep  off  as  much  as  poflible  from  felling  % 
but  the  want  of  money  v/ill  prevent  this  meafure  from  becomiug  ge- 
neral. Our  com  merchants  fay,  they  have  plenty  of  commifilons  to 
purchale,  but  cannot  command  caik ;  which,  of  courfe,  impedes  fpe^ 
aulatioii,  and  will  occafion  heavy  fides  till  the  prefent  ^lut  is  removed. 
At  this  time,  Wheat  is  felling  from  30s.  to  33s. ;  Barley,  14s. ;  Oats» 
14s.  ;  Peas,  2O8.  to  21s. ;  all  j^cr  Berwick  boll  of  fix  bufhels.  N^ 
beans  have  yet  been  prefented. 

*  For  fome  lime  paft,  our  grafs  fields  have  exhibited  an  amazing 
verdure  for  the  feafon  of  the  year ;  and  perhaps  this  may  afterwards 
prove  hurtful  to  the  fheep  (lock  that  depend  upon  grafs  alone.  Markets 
lor  fat  cattle  and  fhecp  are  not  good,  as  we  have  a  confiderable  qnan- 
iky  of  the  latter  fUU  on  hand,  which  muft  be  difpofed  of;  but  it  is 
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fuppofed  tliaty  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  weeks,  thefe  articles  wiQ  bring- 
laft  year's  prices. ' 

Letter  from  Glafgow^  jfamtary  24. 

*  Since  writing  you  the  19th  06lobcr  laft,  about  io»oco  bolls  of 
wheat  have  arrived  in  the  Clyde  from  America.  We  have  alfo  had  a 
confidei-ablc  fupply  of  that  grain  from  the  North  and  Eaft  of  Scotland;- 
which,  with  great  quantities  brought  in  frcfm  the  country  around,  have 
rather,  for  the  prefent,  glutted  our  market,  and  prices  h\  confequence 
have  declined  coniiderably.  The  farmers  in  this  neighbouriiood  have 
had  very  large  crops  of  this  grain  lail  year,  and  the  quality  in  general 
has  turned  out  much  finer  than  for  fome  years  paft. 

*  The  Irifh  ports  having  been  (hut,  for  the  quarter  now  ending,  i- 
gainfl  the  export  of  oats,  the  only  fupplies  of  that  grain  we  have  haf' 
during  that  time,  have  been  from  Northumberland  and  the  South  of 
Scotland,  which,  with  what  farmers  have  brought  in  from  the  country, 
have  fully  fupplied  our  market ;  and  for  thefe  fome  weeks  paft,  prices 
have  been  on  the  decline.  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  great  part  of  the 
oats  in  tlie  neighboiiihood  are  already  ])rought  to  market,  and  that 
we  mufl  foon  look  to  another  quarter  for  a  better  fupply.  This  we 
may  have  rrx)in  Ircl.ind  by  the  end  of  next  montli ;  it  being  the  general 
opinion,  that  the  export  of  oats  will  be  allowed  from  thence  by  that 
time  :  bLlldts,  we  ft  ill  expect  a  confiderable  fupply  of  this  grain  from 
GaU«'\v-y,  fhouM  t!ie  IJvorpool  market  not  hold  out  better  prices  than 
our  J.  From  our  ihick  of  gi-ain  on  hand,  cfpecially  of  wheat,  and  our 
TiLWs  of  fuitlier  fiipplus,  we  think  prices  will  not  advance  much  here 
for  fome  tinie  to  coir.e. 

*  Trade  has  been  very  dull  here  for  thcfe  three  months  paft,  and  at 
yet  there  is  but  little  profpert  of  a  fpeedy  revival.  The  buildings 
wliich  were  eR-Cicd  Iiere  througli  the  laft  fiimmcr  are  now  finifhing ; 
but,  by  I'll  apnearar.ce,  that  bufinefs  will  not  be  carried  on  to  any  ex- 
tc!it  the  eiifui'ig  f/iifon.  Carpeiiters  wagers,  which  were  once  very 
high,  are  now  at  15s.;  Mafons,  los.  and  lis.  ;  and  labourers  9s.  per 
week. 

*  State  of  Glafgow  Markets,  January  24- 

Caiiada  \^hoat,     24s.   to  268.  per  240  lib. 

Da'.tzi  •  ditto,      313.  —  32s.  I  1.  n  T  •  v^\,        n  •  r 

Scotch  ditto,       26...  -  2  8,.  i    V^'  ^"^  Linl.thgowa««  meafure. 

Barky,  20s. —  zis.T 

Beans  a:iJ  Peas,   los.  —  ?I^^  I      ...     c*-  v     n.-      j-^J 
T»  .  >■    ditto  Stirhnfffhirc  ditto. 

Potato  oats,  2or?.  —  22  s.  I  ° 

Sniali  iiiuo,  16s.  —  !9''J 

Oat  meal,  18s.  —  213.        ditto  of  140  lib.  Englifh. 

Hay  in  quantities,  yd.  —  in  retail    lod.  per  ftone. 
Straw  in  ditto,        3d. —     ditto     4d.  ditto.  * 
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Fife  ^arterly  Repert. 

After  harveft  the  weather  was  highly  favourable  for  preparing  and 
fowing  wheat ;  and  through  winter  has  been,  on  the  whole,  open  and 
temperate.  A  greater  <|iiantity  of  wheat  was  fown  than  cuilomary, 
which  makes  at  prefent  a  beautiful  appearance. 

The  grain  ef  crop  1 803  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  former  year. 
Oats,  however,  were  generally  a  thin  crop,  and  do  not  turn  out  many 
bolls  per  acre.  The  demand  for  barley  is  very  limited,  and  prices  are 
daily  falliog.  A  confiderable  part  of  crop  1802  remaining  on  hand, 
occaiions  this  fpecies  of  grain  to  prove  a  heavy  article  to  the  farmei'. 
Many  people  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  the  intereil  of  the  dif- 
tiller  inducing  him  to  import  £ngli(h  barley  ;  and  fome  of  them  have 
declared  they  would  not  pay  the  malt-duty,  even  if  the  farmer  would 
g^ve  them  the  barley  of  crop  1 802  for  nothing. 

How  rents  are  to  be  paid  under  thefe'  circumdances,  is  a  problem  not 
eaiily  folved.  Thofe  who  are  about  to  renew  leafes,  ought,  in  making 
ofien,  ferioufly  to  refledi.  upon  thefe  things,  if  they  wifh  to  avoid  ruin  ; 
and  it  is  no  leu  the  bufinefs  of  the  landholder  and  legiflator  to  invefti- 
gate  the  caufes  of,  and  endeavour  to  remove  an  evil,  which  threatens 
to  affedl  the  value  of  landed  properly  materially.  Inferior  grain  can- 
not be  ufed  in  a  profitable  way,  except  in  didiUation  ;  but  high  duties 
effedkually  prevent  diftillers  from  purchafing  it,  and  give  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  Train  of  fuperior  quality. 

Oat  meal  continues  reafonable  in  price,  never  above  20s.,  nor  under 
16s.  per  boU  of  eight  itone,  and  the  markets  are  well  fuppHed.  Po- 
tatoes were  an  unprodudtive  crop,  and  are  now  felling  at  98.  to  los. 
per  boll.  The  demand  for  wheat  is  dnll,  and  prices  about  238.  per 
boU. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  turnips,  the  number  of  fat  cattle  is  not  great, 
which  has  kept  up  the  price  of  beef.  For  lean  cattle  there  is  little 
demand,  and  prices  continue  falling.  Grazing  in  this  county  turned 
ttut  a  bad  concern  lad  year;  many  of  the  graziers  having  lod  one  third, 
others  one  half,  and  fome  even  the  whole  of  their  rent,  thofe  of  the 
lail  clafs  having  fold  as  cheap  as  they  bought :  therefore  it  is  fuppofi^i 
that  grafs  rents  mud  fall  this  year  confiderably. 

The  wages  of  workmen  and  tradefmen,  and  the  price  of  \vo(j:I,  iron, 
and  every  other  article  ufed  upon  a  farm,  are  advanced  beyond  pre- 
cedent. Thefe,  with  the  want  of  a  market  for  farm  produce,  arc  cer- 
tainly not  calculated  to  advance  improvement ;  but  mud  in  the  end  de- 
prefs  the  tenantry,  and  leifen  the  rent-roils  of  proprietors. — Jan,  23. 

EaJl'LotUan  ^arterly  Report. 

The  months  of  December  and  January  fumifhed  variable  wcatlier, 
which  of  courfe  impeded  field-work  confiderably,  and  even  leffened  the 
value  of  fuch  operations  as  were  executed.  It  is  a  comfortable  circum- 
ftaace  that  an  increafed  quantity  of  wheat  was  put  into  tlio  ground  in 
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the  mod  favoumljle  manner ;  for,  in  the  preftnt  view  of  rural  matterSf 
little  dependence  can  \yo  placed  upon  a  fpring  fowing  of  that  grain# 
Indeed,  the  portion  of  turnip  land  already  ridged  up  is  inconiiderablef 
the  rJ-.is  tlirough  the  mouth  having  reflrid^ed  ploughing  to  the  graft 
lands}  hut  many  of  thcfe,  unlefj  fa\oured  hy  froll,  hare  heen  turned 
Over  in  a  (late  Axliieli  hy  no  means  will  forward  the  harrowing  proccfsy 
or  prove  heneficial  to  the  fucceeding  crop. 

\Vhether  the  wet nefs  of  the  weather  has  occafioncd  thrafhing  to  be 
tnore  attended  to  than  ufual,  or  whetlier  that  rij;eraiion  has  been  hailcn* 
cd  by  other  circumftances,  cannot  he  pcfitiv:  ly  afcertained  ;  but  it  ii 
certaui,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  grain  has  lately  l^een  prefented  for  falcf 
than  the  demand  of  the  market  required.  This,  as  muft  always  happen^ 
has  oecafKiued  a  confiderahle  rcdud^ion  of  pricts,  though  hitheito  Hill 
rot  in  the  de^jpre  that  has  occuiTed  in  feveral  other  dillrifts.  Barley 
and  Oats  have  felt  the  chief  depi-efiion ;  the  former  grain  is  generally 
of  good  quality  ;  hut  few  of  the  latter,  early  kinds  excepted,  are  above 
mediocrity-  Potato  oats  have  chiefly  been  purclKifed  by  the  millers^ 
while  the  Angus  and  Blaiufleys  have  gone  for  liorfe  feed.  The  fupe- 
riority  of  the  potato  oats,  even  on  middhng  foils,  is  evident  this  year ; 
though  flill  this  dors  not  ertablifh  that  they  are  n^ally  better  calculated 
for  ever)'  kind  of  foil  than  the  old  varieties.  Owlig  to  early  growth, 
an  efeape  was  made  frtnu  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar,  which  accoimtt 
in  fome  mcafure  fi)r  their  great  fupericHty  this  feafon. 

Very  little  alleratlon  has  as  yet  taken  jjlacc  in  the  value  of  cattle 
and  fliee  p  ;  and  it  may  be  reir.arked,  that  prices  in  the  (had  market 
liave  rarely  this  winter  Ikcu  in  unilou  willi  thofe  ir.  the  Ihnrg,  The 
flock  at  this  time  on  hand  is  much  below  that  of  former  years  ;  though 
there  is  no  want  of  inftrior  muttv)n,  wlileh  is  fold  nom'waUv  at  a  low 
price,  hut,  in  point  of  coi]fumptit)n,  is  in  reality  hightft  to  the  pur* 
chafer.  If  other  dillrids  aiv  not  bvtter  flocked  than  Eall-Lothian, 
it  requires  no  proof  thrit  a  fearcity  nuift  erelong  be  felt.  Sheep  will 
probably  cotitinue  longell  to  be  pleritiful  ;  but  cattle  of  good  quality, 
aceordiii^^  to  every  appearance,  will  foon  be  niUcIi  in  demand. 

The  \alue  of  labour,  efpeclally  that  of  mafons  and  caq^cnters,  ha* 
of  late  pit.dijrioHdy  inereafed  in  this  diilri<5l.  Building  per  rood,  which 
wiA  long  ago  was  only  2cs.,  and  in  1802,  33s.,  got  up,  laR  fummer, 
to  453.  ;  and  w:-ges,  per  day,  were  fnnn  3s.  6d.  to  4s.,  nay,  even  5s.  has 
Ijeen  paid  in  lome  cafes  for  gcH)d  n.afons.  This  rife  was  chiefly  occa- 
fioned  hy  the  ere^^ion  of  barracks  at  Haddington  and  Dur>bar,  wLerr 
a  go<  d  deal  of  money  was  freely  circulated.  It  is  plain,  tliat  no  funds  are 
in  tie  farmer's  hand  for  canning  forward  new  works  upon  fuch  extra- 
v.'i^^ar.l  t.'rms  ;  confequently,  a  n*du6tion  is  much  to  he  wiflied  for,  o- 
tlierwiie  the  building  of  tarm-ofiices  and  flont  walls  mull  in  a  great 
meafun  he  either  negh  C^ed  or  fup^ ! ficially  executed.  It  is  thought 
tlie  evil  will  cure  itfeli  ;  a  difpofition  to  work  on  lower  tcmis  having 
ainrady  appealed. 

(Joals,  which  in  this  climate  mav  he  ranked  amor^  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  have  been  uucpmmonly  fcarce  this  winter,  and  only  to  be  got  at 
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fome  bf  ;the  hills,  by  waiting  one  or .  two  days  till  they  were  turned 
out.  Whether  the  fyftem  adopted  at  the  colUeries  is  defeftive,  or 
whether  the  colliers,  as  a  body,  can  be  regidated  like  other  people, 
is  diHicult  to  determine  ;  but  the  evil  to  the  country  at  large,  and  e- 
f])ecially  to  the  tiMiantr}',  by  thus  detaining  men  and  horfes  fo  long,  is 
abundantly  notorious,  and  tiie  caufe  merits  an  inveftigation.  Perhaps 
tlie  evil  may  be  traced  to  the  acl  of  Parliament  which  emancipated  the 
colUcrs^-au  acl  well  intended  by  its  fupporters,  but,  hke  many  other, 
philanthropical  plans,  neither  calculated  to  increafe  individual  happinefs 
nor  public  profperity% 

It  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  Government,  in  the  formation  of  tax- 
bills,  would  employ  people  quahiicd  to  exprefs  their  meaning  in  a  plaiii 
manner,  and  that  previous  inquiries  were  always  made  at  profefllonal 
people,  before  fuch  bills  were  paflfed,  whether  their  execution  was  a 
pra6ticable"meafure.  This  obfcrvation  occurs  from  contemplating  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  income  or  property  adl  of  laft  feflion,  the 
numerous  claufes  of  which  few  people  pretend  to  underfland ;  though 
aiTuredly  it  was  not  an  im.poffiblc  taflc  to  regulate  a  five  ptr  cenu  exadtioit 
with  deameOs  and  precifion.  In  fa£t,  the  trouble  and  uneafmefs  given  to 
individuals,  is  in  many  initances  of  greater  importance  to  them  than  evert 
the  amount  of  their  tax.  Take  an  inflance — If  a  farm  has  been  fet  fof 
niore  than  feven  years,  the  occupier  is  called  upon  to  make  a  return  of 
Us  prefent  value,  and  if  he  makes  a  falfe  return,  i.  e.  undervalues  the 
land,  he  is  liable  to  double  duty.  Now,  as  it  rarely  happens  that  two 
people  agree  refpedting  the  precii'e  value  of  land,  a  tenant  may  thus  be 
made  liable,  becaufe  he  liolds  an  opinion  different  from  otliers  refpedl* 
ing  the  premifes  in  his  occupation.  Another  inflance  may  be  given  as 
a  proof  of  the  degree  of  wifdom  pofTefled  by  £he  framers  of  the  bill. 
Tenants  of  houfes  are  requiied  to  niake  returns  of  their  refpe^ve  rents, 
aiij  to  pay  both  their  own  and  tlie  proprietor's  tax.  Now  it  happens 
that  tlie  fiiicujhis  of  inoi-e  than  one  half  of  the  houfes  in  the  kingdofti 
*iill  not  be  liable  to  tlie  tax  j  confeq;iently,  while  nothing  lu  to  be  got. 
from  them  as  tenants,  the  very  trouble  of  aflcifing  and  colle6ling  th(? 
proprietors  tax  (in  nr.any  inilancf.s  the  tax  will  not  amount  to  a  couple 
of  ihiliings)  will  exceed  the  worth  of  the  money  fo  colle6led,  independ- 
ent of  the  tronbL*  given  to  the  private  individuals  concerned.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  fenfe  cf  thefe  things  has  induced  the  tax-office,  in  fome 
caft's,  to  allow  returns  from  propiictors  ;  and  certainly  they  adted  wifely 
in  gi>*ihg  fuch  penniuion  ;  but  it  is  a  poor  compliment  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  bill,  that  a  rec^Hity  arlfes  for  executing  it  in  a  way  dircdlly  coi:- 
Iniry  to  the  forms  and  regulations  prffciibed,  and  in  the  face  of  nume- 
rous penalties.  In  a  word,  if  a  fine  or  penalty  is  due  from  any  per*- 
fon.  It  is  f/om  tlie  author  of  a  bill  which,  in  one  way  or  other,  bids  de- 
fiance to  the' colled^ed  fenfi  of  the  Brit i(h  nation,  and  is  little  better 
thatt  a  fealcd  book  to  tliL*  gn?at  body  of  the  people  upon  whom  it  is 
jnearit  f o  operate. 

For  the  information  of  farmers  in  Scotland,  it  may  be  flated,  that 
thA  prt)lits  or  gains,  by  ;Jic  i^jth  claufe  of  tlie  bill,  are  to  be  ro.\t\ 
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?.t  one  hair  of  llie  annual  rent ;  therefore,  according  to  our  view  of  thp 
fiibjccl,  none  are  liable  to  tlie  mlmmum  tax  who  pay  below  1 2ol-  fer 
annum  ;  nor  to  the  max'tmum  tax,  iinlcfs  their  rent  exceeds  300L  It 
app^vars  alio,  from  the  third  paragraph  of  fchcdule  B,  that  one  eighth 
is  to  be  dcdu^led  from  the  afcertained  rt-nt,  which,  to  be  fare,  will  af- 

foixl  great  iielief  to  many  tenants,  particularly  thofe  of  fmall  farms. 

Jaiu  28. 
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Lctler  frovi   Gior^e  B^fweil  F/i/.    dieted  PhlMitoivn^  Dorfrtjbire^ 

January  6.    1804. 

*  The  continued  leries  of  dry  u*cather  through  both  the  fummer  and 
autumn,  fuch  as  we  never  exj>erienced  befotv,  occafioned  the  hay  crops 
to  be  veiy  light,  with  fcarcely  any  aftermath.  The  watered  meadows 
fu/Tered  almofl  as  much  as  the  dry  meadows  ;  for  the  fprings  were  fo 
very  low,  that  we  could  not  flood  them.  The  fale  of  Ihecp  and  lambs» 
in  the  autumn,  was  exceeding  dull,  and  the  prices  much  depreciated  ^ 
the  former  as  nuich  as  12s.  per  head,  and  the  latter  6s.  or  more  :  both 
fnended  at  the  latter  end  of  October,  and  ilill  more  fo  in  November. 
The  turnip  crop  was,  for  the  fame  reafon  (the  long  drought),  a  very 
partial  one  ;  not  equal  to  iialf  a  gen  •al  one.  I  had  determined  to  make 
a  comparative  trial  of  the  weight  of  a  given  quantity,  not  lefa  than  four 
fquare  j)erches  of  drilled  turnips  againll  the  like  quantity  of  broad- 
cail ;  but  the  v/eather  has  been  fo  long  wet,  tirat  1  almoft  defpair  of 
making  it  this  feafon  :  If  I  can  get  a  few  di*y  days  before  the  froft  fet 
in,  1  will  yet  do  it. 

*  No  one  here  fows  drilled  turnips  in  wide  rows,  27  or  30  inches* 
except  myfelf,  and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr  CuUey  for  the  firll  hint. 

*  The  wheat  crop  was  comparatively  good,  the  grain  decent^  the 
produce  not  abundant ;  in  many  places  a  good  deal  of  fmut  was  found  ; 
hut  I  am,  and  have  been,  for  thefe  twenty  years  paft,  free  from  -it. 
The  barley  croj5  was  pretty  abundant  in  quantity,  grain  fmall  and  ra- 
ther light,  but  it  works  remarkably  well  in  the  malt-houfe.  Oats  were  « 
tolerable  crop,  though  rather  long-tailed  and  thin-bodied,  the  potato  oats 
excepted,  which  are  good  in  quality,  and  yield  a  very  decent  produce. 
They  were  introduced  from  the  north  about  two  years  fince  ;  andy  if 
fown  on  good  land,  will  continue  to  be  in  repute,  though  there  are  large 
<iuaijtitiLS  of  Mack  oats  fown  in  this  and  the  conterminous  county.  I 
do  :..v)t  think  any  of  the  corn  crops  are  fo  bulky  as  they  were  the  year 
])eforo. 

*  7aL  i  ealls,  or  rather  ^ .  hut  ought  to  be  fat,  not  plentiful,  and  are 
ielling  to  the  butchers  at  the  time  they  would  pay  the  graziers  mod 
for  keepii;g ;  but  people  are  afraid  ^hc  food  will  not  hpld  out  the  fea» 
Ion. 

<  Sbeep 
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*  Sheep  on  the.  rich  lands  would  g^t  oh  apace ;  but  the  continual 
fain  is  againfl  them,  efpecially  here, .  where  fcarcely  any  turnips  are 
carted  off,  but  confumed  on  the  land  they  grew  on.  The  early  ewes 
are  now  in  full  feafon  of  yeaning,  and  confrderable  quantities  of  lambs 
are  dropping  every  day.  One  farmer  "in  the  neighbourhood  has  had 
more  than  600  already.  None  are  houfed  here,  as  we  never  feed  any 
houfe  lamb  in  this  county.  The  turnips  are  almofl  all  eaten  by  fheep, 
very  few  by  beafts,  none  by  (lore  cattle.  Sheep  and  lambs  entirely  en^ 
gage  the  farmer's  attention — every  thing  gives  way  to  the  fheep  fyflem. 
Thofe  who  cart  off  a  part  of  the  turnips  (the  mimber  is  very  few), 
carry  them  upon  green  land  ;  but  the  almoit  univerfal  pradlice  is  to  cat 
the  turnips  on  the  land  they  grow  on,  by  giving  them  fmall  quantities 
at  a  time  by  means  of  hurdles,  which  are  removed  daily,  that  the  fheep 
may  always  have  a  certain  quantity  frefh.  At  night  the  fheep  are 
ei.clofed  in  a  pen  or  fold,  allowing  about  a  yard  fquare  of  ground  to 
each  ;  and  this  fold  is  removed  every  day  to  a  frefh  fpot  regidarly  over 
the  field.  Strange  infatuation  !  you  will  fay.  Of  your  mode  of  feed* 
ing,  it  is  faid  here.  What !  let  the  fheep  lye  fcattered  all  over  the 
field ! — Strange  infatuation  indeed  !  Perhaps  thofe  who  have  atten- 
tively oblVrved  both  methods,  will  tliink  both  right.  This  1  ^^tU  ven* 
ture  to  fay  :  Vou,  if  here,  would  foon  do  as  they  do  here.  But  I 
will  not  fay.  We,  if  there,  would  do  as  you.  Therefore  the  prejun 
dices  here  are  the  flrongeil,  and  mofl  to  be  condemned. 

*  Swine  are  become  numerous,  confequently  cheap.  The  reafon  is 
obviouii :  Of  all  the  various  fpccics  of  fanning  flock  this  is  the  foonefb 
replenilhed,  and  cumes  the  quickefl  to  market ;  the  fall  inr  price  is  there- 
fore great ;  and  as  corn  is  finking  in  price,  pig*^\viil  be  fattened  in 
confiderable  quantities,  ?Mid  afliil  in  reducing  the  price  of  butcher 
meat^ 

*  Th(^  ftate  of  the  weather  may  be  given  in  few  words.  The  drouglit 
continued  till  the  beginning  of  November ;  from  thence  to  the  middle 
of  December,  the  weather  was  wet,  but  not  attended  with  heavy  rains  ; 
from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  year,  very  t;;mpettuous,  with  abundance 
of  rain.  Maay  people  waited  for  the  rain  before  they  began  to  fow 
their  wheat ;  but,  after  a  fortnight,  the  land  got  fo  wet,  and  tim  horfes 
lunk  fo  deep  in  the  fallow*  that  they  were  obliged  to  defer  linifhing  till 
the  fpring — a  pra£lice  feldom  ufed  here. 

<  How  is  it,  in  a  climate  evidently  warmer,  we  cannot  fow  wheat  in 
the  fpriiig  witli  fiiccefs,  when,  in  the  north,  it  is  not  uafrequent  to  low 
a  great  deal?  Our  markets,  at  Chriflmas,  were.  Beef  (not  fat)  from 
6d.  to  7d.  per  lib.  fnik  oiTal ;  Mutton  yd.  ;  Veal  begins  to  come  into 
market  (good)  fnim  8d.  to  Qd.  ;  Pork  in  great  plenty  from  83.  to  9s. 
per  fcore  (20  lib.)  ;  Butter  I5d.  per  hb.  of  180/..  (every  tiling  eile 
only  16  oz.)  ;  gocxl  Cheefe  8os.  per  cwt. — but  Httle  of  this  in  Dorfel- 
ijiire  ; .  Cheefe  made  after  butter  at  40s.  p^rcvvt.  — of  this  foit  large 
quantities  are  made  throu;»h  the  fummer.  Wheat  from  6s.  to  6s.  Gdt^^ 
a4id  die  very  bed  71;.  ptr  builiel,  Wincheller — all  forts  of  giain  are 
fftlJ    by   l\\\y  nieufuro  ;     Bailoy   (our  ilaple   gmiii)    (inks  fait  — it   w',s 
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8.  24R.  23s.  and  now  ^ill  fcarccly  bring  2i8«  per  quarter;  OatSf 
ir,  26s.  to  28s.  per  quarter ;  Winter  Tares,  about  ys.  per  bufhel  ^ 
mmer  Tares  and  Peas  will  foon  find  a  market — I  meaTi  aboi:t  Can* 
:ma6  ;  Hay,  o\vin;.j  to  the  mildnefs  of  the  feafon,  will  not  felt  for 
)rc  than  4L  i>er  tdn  \  Tun^.ips  are  feldum  fold  here — the  growerj 
nfume  them  witli  tlu'ir  own  Hock,  fhee])  and  lambs,  except  a  firw 
10  take  in  hogs,  i.  e.  lamb!»  after  tht-y  are  (honi  (which  is  always 
the  firft  fiunnicr),  from  Michaelmas  to  Ladyday  to  ktvp,  at  from 
,  to  88.  per  head.  Thefe  arc  kipt  on  tmnips  (if  tlic  farmer  grow 
y),  grafs,  clover,  and  liay  :  thus  a  d.-*f.cicpcy  of  turnips  is  remedied^ 
is  very  rare  indeed  tliat  any  are  fold  by  tlie  acre.  Vv'ry  f-fw  people 
)uld  give  3I.  per  acre  for  good  turnips  ;  and  T  do  not  know  a  perlon 
10  would  give  ^L  per  acre,  even  to  face  their  Ihccp  from  flaning.. 
[ley  are  all  fown  broad-caft,'  hoed  decently,  and  even  fomc  twice 
ed.  Tlie  high  price  of  labour  is  much  again il  i:s  when  let  by  the  acre  ; 
d  when  the  work  is  done  by  the  day,  tliey  are  very  remifs  in  tlieir 
urs,  as  well  as  labour.  Our  laws  are  good,  but  we  are  very  rela& 
enforcing  them. 

•  The  young  cattle,  particularly  where  there  were  watered  meadows^ 
nained  out,  &c.  till  ahnoft  Chriftmas,  with  very  little  ft  raw,  and  fome 
thout  any.  They  are  now  living  in  the  yards  upon  ftraw  oniy,  Thofc^ 
W8  that  have  calved,  or  are  near  calving,  have  a  little  hay  given  to 
em,  but  no  tumips.  \Vc  certainly  aa*  not  Geconomical  in  tlie  manage- 
mt  of  turnips^  or,  wlu'ch  I  believe  is  the  cafe,  our  breed  of  fheep 
nfume  more  food  than  yours.  We  reckon  100  hogs  (lambs  yeaned 
e  fpring  before)  will  confume  ten  acres  of  turnips,  with  not  a  little 
y,  and  the  run  of  a  certain  quaTitity  of  graft  land  and  clovers  to  draw 
cii.  lip' ill,  between  Micliaelmas  arid  Lady  day. 

*  The  young  clovers  appeared  in  the  iiutumn  very  tUm  ;  they  now 
t  much  mended  ;  and,  if  not  injured   by  the  froft  in  the  winter,  wili. 
'  a  faving  crop.     The  watered  meadows  now  look  delightfully ;  a 
autifiil  deep  verdure  appears,  where,  a  few  weeks  fhice,  fcarce  a  blade 

grafs  could  be  feen  ;  and,  if  the  winter  continue  mild,  they  will  be 
Lidy  to  receive  the  ewes   and  lan^.bs  by  the  middle  of  Februar}',  and, 
'  the  end  of  March,  the  flock  flieep  ; — all  then  are  drove  to  die  fold 
>C)n  th'r  fallows  intended  for  barley  every  night,  the  fold  moved  ever 
ly  : — 5C0  flicep  will  thus  manure  an  aci-e  (Englilh)   in  about  a  wecl 
periui,  for  one  feafon,  to  any  kind  of  manure  whatever  ;  and  the  fhee 
e  the  healthier  for  it.     Thofe  farms,  which  keep  only  wether  flock 
Id  all  the  year  through.     The  watered  meadows  fupport  the  Ih 
I  tlie  ill  or  id  week  in  May, and  afterwards  yield  from  ^  to  2  tor 
ly  by  the  beginning  and  middle  of  July.     Tlie  ftu])bles  are  nearl 
llowed,  and  will,  when  the  weather  permitv<J,  be  drefll*d  down  f 
cond  ploughin;(.     Turnips  begin  to  (lioot  out  frefli  ;  they  will,  i 
leeked  by  the  troll,  be  much  too  forward,  and  not  continue  uf 
ng  as  ufual. ' 
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Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  Walei^  Jan.  15, 

*  The  winter  here  fct  in  early,  and  in  November,  we  experienced 
ibout  ten  days  fevere  froft  ;  we  then  had  every  reafon  to  dread  a  long 
«nd  hard  winter,  and  began  foddering  our  cattle  three  weeks  fooner 
than  in  ordinary  years ;  and«  although  we  had  reafon  to  think,  after 
harveft,  that  there  would  be  abundance  of  good  winter  proviKion  for 
our  dock,  we  now  fee,  that  if  we  have  an  untoward  fprtng*  many  will 
be  fhort.  The  weather,  of  late,  has  been  open  and  mild,  with  heavy 
rains  and  great  floods.  Wheat  in  the  ground  has  a  good  appearance, 
but  plougliing  feems  to  be  behind  in  mod  places,  the  land  being  too 
wet.  The  fheep,  as  far  as  1  have  feen,  look  poor  and  unhealthy  ;  and 
where  they  have  begun  to  drop  their  lambs,  the  ewes  are  thought 
to  have  little  milk,  and  the  lambs  weak.  Our  markets  for  corn  are 
fatly  fupplied,  and  prices  on  the  drop.  Wheat  and  barley  have  not 
craned  much  of  late  ;  hut  oats  have  lowered  5s.  per  quarter  within  this 
laft  fortnight ;  the  beft  oats,  yefterday,  were  not  worth  niore  than  198* 
the  quarter.  Butcher  meat,  viz.  bof  f,  mutton,  and  veal,  has  advanced 
fince  Chriilmas,  and  it  is  thought  will  foon  be  as  dear  as  ever  ;  good 
Beef  or  Mutton,  is  now  at  8d.  per  lib. ;  1^\^  meat  cheap  ;  Bacon  whole» 
▼iz.  head,  feet,  &rc.  at  5d.  and  5^d.  per  pound,  fome  of  the  largeft 
fee  at  4id,  Owing  to  the  low  price  of  barley,  and  the  vaft  number 
of  ftore  pigs  on  hand,  there  is  more  pig  meat  at  market  than  ever  be- 
fore remembered,  which  has  been  a  lucky  circumftance  for  the  lower 
clafs,  as  batter  and  cheefe  are  at  very  high  prices  ;  frefh  butter  is  is.  4d.", 
and  good  chtefe  lod.  and  1  id.  per  lib.  At  St  Nicolas  Fair,  the  17th 
of  December,  oxen  (contrary  to  expectation )  fold  well,  and  I  believe  few 
or  none  returned  home,  and  cattle  of  every  defcription  were  dearer. 
Sheep  iiill  keep  dull,  and  will  do  fo,  till  we  have  a  demand  from  the 
eaftc  we  like  to  fee  them  go  eaftward  in  great  droves.  Mutton  has  been 
in  great  plenty  at  market  for  fome  months  paft,  and  would  have  cer- 
4Biniy  been  at  a  very  low  price,  had  it  not  been  for  the  high  wages 
given  to  tradcfmen  and  labourers,  which  enables  them  to  live  on  the 
bell  of  every  thing ;  and  very  few  of  the  labouring  men  here,  ever 
think  of  laying  up  a  (billing  for  a  rainy  day,  but  one  and  all  truft  to 
the  parifh  for  that. 

*  1  nicriticned  in  a  former  letter  the  enclofing  of  Cardiff  heath  ;  but 
as  the  biiunefs  was  only  then  in  its  infancy,  I  declined  faying  much  oi\ 
the  difFcront  modes  of  proceeding,  till  1  faw  the  crops  produced.  In 
the  year  1801,  an  a(5  of  Parliament  paffed  for  dividing  and  enclofing 
this  common,  containing  frcim  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  acres,  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  town  of  Cardiff,  and  about  a  mile  diftant  therefrom. 
This  wafte  originally  was  the  property  of  the  burgh  of  Cardiff;  but, 
by  negli^tntly  fuffcring  every  one  to  graze  it,  they  loft  this  nght  in 
a  great  meafure,  and  it  became  free  to  all  the  country.  It  was  once 
•f  mucb  greater  extent  ;  but  being  no  one's  propcrtv,  it  was  fcized  oa 
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all.  When  a  poor  man  could  fcrape  togetlier  enough  to  build  a 
t,  there  he  fat  down  ;  and,  by  cnclofinjr  a  frefli  piece  of  garden  every 
ar,  many  have  come  to  farms  of  coiifiderable  extent.  It  was  he- 
me a  plantation  of  cottagers,  whofe  dependence  for  a  living,  waa 

keeping  two  or  three  fmall  horfes  to  carry  coal  or  iron,  and  they 
!re  fo  numerous,  that  they  (laivcrd  each  other.  About  twenty-four 
ars  ago,  the  neighbouring  irentlemen  put  a  Hop  to  their  further  in- 
L'afe,  by  drawing  down  all  new  encroachments;  and,  two  years  back^ 
confequence  of  the  ad^  of  Parliament  already  mentioned,  a  certain 
oportion  was  fold  to  pay  for  furveying,  making  new  roadf,  &c.  &c.  ; 
other  part,  to  the  amount  of  near  i^oo  acres,  was  allotted  to  the  town 

Cardiff,  with  libeity  to  improve  or  fell ;  a  third  portiim  was  for 
e  lord  of  the  manor  ;  and  what  remained,  was  divided  amongil  ibe 
'-'uihrrf  or  thofe  whofe  eftates  joined  the  commons,  in  proportion 
the  extent  of  their  eftates.  The  ponion  fold,  was  divided  into  fmall 
L^,  which  brought,  fonie  ten,  and  fome  as  high  as  eighteen  pounds 
e  acre.  Fvery  obllacle  being  thus  removed,  about  the  beginning  of 
nuary  1 802,  they  began  to  enclofe  with  ditch  and  hedge  ;  and  by  the 
iddle  of  May,  the  whole  was  enclofed,  except  that  part  fet  afide  for 
e  town  of  Cardiff,  and  about  fifty  acres  allotted  to  a  gentleman,  wholie 
i:ant  claimed  the  privilege  during  his  leafe,  he  having  rented  his  farm 
iih  a  right  of  common.  As  it  fell  to  many  hands,  the  enciofures  vary 
iich  in  fize,  from  half  an  acre  to  forty  acrts.  Tht  foil,  though  of  two 
(llrent  kinds,  docs  not  vary  a  great  deal,  bcirig  priiic<«pal1y  of  a  hardgra- 
I  at  l)ottom,  with  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  ot  hhick  li>iht  earth,  cov- 
ed with  fmall  furze  (or  whins)  on  the  furface  where  dry  ;  the  leil  of  a 
>«;gy  n.'iti!re,.wilh  a  hard  (harp  j»Tavcl  at  bottom ;  and  the  furface,  a  black 
^'ht  peat  earth,  thrcunh  the  middle  of  which  li'.ey  made  a  main   drain 

ni:  e  feet  wide,  and  fix  ftet  deep,  which  drain  wa^  done  by  the  com- 
iflionerfi,  and  has  carried  off  the  water  efltctuHllv.  There  have  been 
lions  methods  of  impn;ving  pra^f^tift-d  ;  and  in  fpvin^  and  fummcr 
:C2,  thoy  pufhcd  forward  with  grcdl  (j'iiit  ;  fcvtT.il  i'wldr,  wtrc,  thiit 
«»,  piu\:ghed  and  fi:wn  witli  oatii  ;  (;tiivrs  di:i;  wiili  ([}»de«  ^nd  plani. 
!  with  poiatocF  ;  others  fown  wiih  luriilji'-,  .1:  d  iMie  iKld  ot  ti^i'.it  aorta 
.red  witlj  the  Brtfl  plough  and  bunt,  ha\  =  ;-.g  a  li;;ht  litum^r  ^Mvtii  it. 
[.t  tr.n:ij)S  were  a  fair  crop  uheie  h":iic  \\'v.\  ;'.pp'icii,  h::r  wh.JL-  ik-- 
totid,  tiiev  failed  ci.tirelv.  Pctatocs  in  i».i.:l  I-.I^iuhc  •,  «.,■  vui  c''<n'i 
id  the  oats  hut  poor.  L-urin;;  tl.i\l  lumd-o:,  p.!ri»!  ;  ."tJ  ;-i'!:.i;ii;  wtn; 
iTfitd  tin  vitli  great  fi:cctf&,  the  yt<ir  j.:i.v!:.'^  i.iv..'..'..l.L' ;  u;u\  bv  ihc 
iddlc  uf  Oc'tuter,  ih.cie  was  above  lo..  :i;t-   fiuii    wiih   wijcai  ;   and 

tl-.e  firlni^^,  maiiv  ritlda  of  oatfl  an.i  h  ■  •.  \\  .i«  rlio  of  p^;l:ltots  and 
iriilpR.     Wnrtvcr  lime  was  piv-.-ii,  tht-  w^.v.-'   w,\-  y_  '.(;].  ^nd  lisi-  <,;ui;r-^ 

quantity  of  lime,  tiic  ^rtclir  c*op  ot  \viit::!i  :  uMvic  no  liine  wita 
\t.i>,  till.'  wheat  failed  in  every  inilai.c.'  ;  cuv  Tuld  of  fcvcii  acres,  fal- 
'.\\d  wiihoui  paring  and  burning,  and  v^tli  limed,  proved  a  fnie  crop  ; 
.tilicr  piccL  of  fix  aerep,  fnppofcd  the  bell  on  the  heath,  fallowed  the 
;  ."  y<  thr  fevcr-acv*  piLCCj  lut  not  limed,  proved   net  half  a  crop; 
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three  fields  adjoining,  fuppofed  good  land»  pared  and  burnt  and  Town  \n 
^ood  fcafoiit  but  without  lime,  alfo  failed;  fevcn  acrc»of  oat9«  managed  the 
fame  way,  turned  out  a  fair  crop;  the  barley  failed  in  every infisttice;  ei^fit 
acres  of  oats  after  turnips,  which  bad  a  light  liming,  yielded  a  verv  ^.eat 
crop*  The  turnips  this  year  are  thin  but  healthy,  ^^^  ot  good  liz« ; 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  wheat  fown,  all  of  which,  1  bdievc,  iiad  a 
good  liming,  butfomeof  the  land  was  only  fallowed  with(»it  burnin<fj  the 
»irface.  The  whole  looks  healthy  at  prefent  ;  but  it  did  the  fame  tall: 
year  at  this  time;  and  where  it  failed,  it  went  otf  in  ApriL  >Our  farm- 
ers, at  prefent,  fcem  at  a  ftand  ;  the  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  \oW 
rate  of  farm  produce,  have  damped  all  improvements  here  in  that  way-; 
but  the  increafe  of  iron  furnaces  and  collieries,  both  in  this  county  and 
Monmouth,  goes  on  to  a  great  extent  ;  and  numbers  of  men  are  rogu- 
lariy  employed  at  high  wages  ;  which,  together  with  the  conftaxit  drain 
for  the  army  and  navy,  with  the  number  of  Tolunteers  raifed  and  often 
called  out,  mufl  caufe  farm  labour  to  be  much  negledled. 

*  The  current  price  for  labourers  is  2s.  per  day,  and  near  a  great  town 
2S.  6d.  ;  mafons  and  carpenters  zs.  6d.  and  38.,  but  more  about  towns, 
and  at  the  iron  and  coal-works,  or  the  new  rail-roads,  &c.  &c.  where 
they  work  moftly  by  the  piece.  Labourers  expe6t  to  earn  from  20s.  to 
248.  per  week.  Gentlemen  here,  at  lead  many  of  ihem,  make  a  jloint* 
ed  rule,  and  fay,  we  will  not  gi^e  more  to  our  labourers  than  8s.  and 
and  98.  per  week  ;  and  they  get  old  men,  or  fome  that  no  others  will 
employ,  for  that  money  ;  but  a  farmer  muii  have  able  hands,  that  can 
do  his  work,  and  muft  of  courfe  pay  for  them.  I  have  always  fuppof- 
ed, for  thefe  fome  years  pad,  that  the  price  of  labour  was  higher  with 
us  than  in  any  other  part  diilant  from  London*  lo  July  IjBo2,  I  was 
obliged  to  attend  at  Hereford  aflizes,  2nd  being,  detained  there  fome 
days,  with  feveral  other  farmers,  our  fpare  time  was  employed  in  going 
round  the  country  to  fee  and  hear  if  any  thing  new  was  to  be  learaecC 
and  in  cooveriiDg  with  farmers  and  labourers.  We  found  the  rate  of 
labour  in  that  part  68.  and  7s.  per  week,  when  we  were  giving  los.  In 
the  wcfl  of  Wales,  labour  is  lower  than  with  us,  aod  numbers  of  young 
men  from  Caermarthen  and  Pembroke/hires  come  here  ibr  work.  '   ^ 

Lirjcolnjljtre  ^tarterly  Report. 

Lean  cattle  have  a  dull  fale,  and  prices  are  rather  lower  than  former- 
ly. Beef  in  retail  fells  from  6d.  to  7d.  per  lib.,  and  mutton  from  7d. 
to  8d.  The  wool  of  this  county,  which  is  of  the  long,  or  comhlfig 
fort,  brings  at  market  from  i2d.  to  I3^d.  per  lib.  ;  and  hay,  which 
with  us  is  an  abundant  article,  will  not  tetch  more  than  38.  6d.  and  4s. 
per  8  done,  or  1 1 2  lib. 

Our  corn  markets  are  well  fupplied  ;  and,  as  laft  fcafon  was  uncom. 
monly  favourable  for  the  fenny  diflrids  of  this  county,  the  general  qua- 
lities are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  our  common  produce.  Wheat  fells  from 
488.  to  60s.  ;  barley,  20s.  to  24s.  ;  rye,  28s.  to  31s.  ;  oats,  178.  to 
208.  ;  beans  and  peas,  32s.  to  358.,  all  per  quarter  of  ^  Wincbcfler  bu- 
Aebi     Potatoes  from  4dt  to  6d.  per  peck.  » 

J^  4  Qwing 
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Oveing  to  the  improvements  carrying  on  in  the  fens,  and  the  numb 
of  men  empK^yed  in  the  army  and  vohmteer  corpn,  a  fcarcity  of  hand 
has  been  lately  experienced,  and  the  value  of  labour  has  of  courfe  i 
creafed.     Farm  labourers  receive  2s.  per  day  in  winter,   3s.  and  3s.  6d^ 
in  fummer.     Carpt liters  38.  to  4:;.  ;  apprentices  2S.  to  3s.     Mafoos  JS.^ 
6d.  5  all  without  board. jf^f*-  l^- 

lifix  ^tarterly  Report. 

Since  lad  report,  the  wheat  hns  afTiimfd  a  fine  appearance  ;  but  man^ 
people,  it  is  to  be  feared,  hnve  fallen  into  the  error  of  ro\vIn;r  too  thick 
in  this  favourable  feafon.     In  the  a'.itiimii  of  |}^02,  wheat  was  prencrally 
fown   very  late,  and   in  many   ii.ftsnecs  an  ext»a  qiaMlity  of  feed  was 
cot  allowed-^wiihoDt  rtfled^«nj:j  that  late  fo>^n  wh'Ut  has  not  that  op- 
portunity ofjlufjlinj  enj'>yed   by  that  defVilred   eirlicr.      In  the  year 
1805,  where  this  wis   not   attended   to,  tfie   crop,  in    m.iny  iiiftances, 
cfptcially  upon  poor  lands  havinjj  proved  ih^'i  and  dti'icicMr,  more  fted 
was  given  tlian  icq'n'fi'e  in  f'.icli  a  giTiial  ;:=  d  tL-np'/rate  feafon.      Pv.*rhaps 
they  will  fiiid  the  eilVct^  of  it  In  hsrvci^  ;  for  wc  uU*  ayi  obfcrvc  early  fown 
wheat,  wlien  too  thitk  in  tl'.e  llrll  part  of  the  year,  turn  out  very  thin 
and  weak  when  ready  for  the  fickU-.     Ttirr<»  look  remarkably  well,  and 
promlfe  an  abundance;  pcrhi'p*?  owinpf  to  the  oppoitunity  there  was  of 
fowing  them  early  ;  U;r  it  is  1  m:ixim  witl)  mcA  ^^ood  farmers  to  put  them 
i:ito  the  ground  iinrntdiatdy   aftrr  lian  ll,   \f  \:i.AV\}.\W.     Some  keep  a 
plough  at  work  durln;/  liarvcll,  to  prtp'\!'.;  x\\-:  lind  fuITicitntly  early  for 
ihfir  leccption.     Clovers  look  well  and  luxuiiant.      Tlie  millers  no  long- 
er  coiTipIaln  of  a  dtllficncy  of  water,  r.avin;;  rtcivcd   a   moft  copious 
fupply  within  thcfe  liiil  two  months.     TLi'tt"  haj  not  been  fo  much  at  a 
time  for  three  years  pall,  though  field  lahonr  has  been   citnfiderably  re- 
tarded thereby.     A  few  fences  and  dit:lK->i  are   cccafionally  made,  but 
the  chief  employ  for  Ijufhandmen  at  piefer.t  is   llirafhing.      A  dry  froft 
is  much  wanted  for  variou.-.  purpofes  of  a^ric^iltiire,  particularly  for  the 
cfTential  operation  of  cairyin;^  manure  upon   the  lands.     The  prices  of 
whca    with  u'i  are  very  dliFcrent,  the  qMalitit^  hfu^r^   more  variable    than 
ufual,  owin^  to  the  blights  and  milJcws  of  hi\  fimmLT. 

Where  work  is  done  by  the  day,  jc?.  per  wf*  k  is  the  general  rate, 
unltfj?  clofe  to  the  mLtropi^He,  where  it  is  higher.  Upon  large  f^rms, 
it  is  in  fome  plants  the  cuftom  to  board  two  men  and  a  cow-boy.  The 
j&/Wman  has  from  S  to  12  ;:juincifi,  the  wuf  r  7/:an  from  5  to  7  guineapf 
and  a  hv»y  from  2  to  4  j^uimas.  Many  barmckb  have  lattly  been  ereft- 
td  in  the  county,  which  makes  ihc  waj;rs  of  carpenters  and  bricklaycrg 
VI  ry  hi^rh  ;  not  Icfs  than  from  3«?.  to  6-.  a  day  is  given  by  the  builders  ; 
bi:t,  i-.idc  pL-ndeiit  of  them,  carpenters  charge  iHs.  per  week,  bricklayers 
17.-,  Malons  will  earn  from  4s.  to  5-.  per  dav.  Poor-rates,  for  thii 
latl  quarter,  in  the  parllh  of  Uockin)^,  are  ^>.  (:  !.  prr  pound  of  valua- 
iHMi.  The  mills  ar.d  n.ac)iii)v?,  u!':«.;i  fiMt  t!)e  lall  war  have  b^'Cn  in- 
tr(>(V.:ced  by  the  mauufactu^eis  into  this  dl'liict  from  Yorkfliire,  and 
nhi-h  were  vrvd  cl'.i<.fly  in  the  manuf:Ciur:MC  of  bar'.c,  are  now  cmph^y- 
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cd  in  makine  blankets  for  Goyernment,  fo  that  tbcre  tre  ftill  half  the 
fbnn^  quantity  of  poor  earning  an  honeft  h'vclihoody  which  may  be 
conGdered  as  a  happy  drcumftance  to  that  parifh.  In  the  lad  war  no 
manufadlory  was  earned  on,  and  the  rates  were  48s.  in  the  pound. 

it  is  the  intention  of  this  county  to  make  an  application  to  Parlia- 
ment, in  confcqnencc  of  the  prefcnt  malt-duty ;  and  the  two  neiglibour- 
ing  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffoik  mean  to  ufe  fimiiar  mearurt;s  far 
procuring  relief. yun,  i6» 

Tork/bire  ^iarterly  Report. 

On  a  comparlfon  of  the  prefent  period  with  the  correfponding  one  of 
lad  year,  we  find  a  ftrongly  marked  reverfe,  in  regard  to  the  prices  of 
produce,  and  confequent  encouragement  to  rural'exertions.  They  were 
then  at  a  fair  ratio  between  the  producer  and  confumer  ;  they  are  now 
fo  low  as  to  be  rather  difcouraging  to  the  grower  :  but  as  the  caufe  may 
be  deemed,  in  fome  degree,  temporary  and  occafional,  as  produced  by 
the  peculiar  fitnation  of  public  affairs,  thefe  circumftances  of  difcour- 
ageroent  may  perhaps  be  the  lefe  infilled  on  at  prefent. 
' '  Many  of  the  wheat  itacks  yield  under  the  flail  much  lefs  than  wat 
expected — the  mildew,  &c.  having  been  more  injurious  in  many  parts 
than  the  general  report  before  and  during  the  harveft  feemed  to  allow. 
Barley  and  oats  are  good  in  quality,  and  about  a  fair  average  in  point 
^f  produ^l :  not  fo  beans,  which  are  deficient  in  quantity. 

A  confiderable  extent  of  our  arable  furface  is  under  wheats,  which 
were  well  fown  ;  and  though  the  weather  hat)  been  of  late  unufually  va? 
liable,  with  fevere  frofts,  much  fnow,  and  heavy  and  continued  falls 
of  raiiS  they  do  not  appear  much  worfe  than  ufual  ;  yet  thofe  on  wet* 
poor  foils,  wanting  manure,  feem  on  the  wane,  from  the  prefent  exce,if 
cS  moifture. 

The  turnip  crops  were  recruit ed,  in  fome  degree,  by  the  latter  aiw 
tnmnal  rains ;  infomuch  that  many  of  them  bear  the  feeding  of  (lock 
much  longer  than  could  have  been  expefied.  They  have  been  fold  to 
flock-mafters,  at  very  high  prices — from  4  to  7  guineas  per  ilatute 
acre,  to  be  eaten  on  the  ground  by  (heep  ;  but,  except  on  very  dry 
layers,  the  (heep  do  not  thrive  on  them  during  the  prefent  extremely 
wet  weather.  Potatoes  are  not  very  plentiful,  but  good  in  quality  ;  the 
price  about  3s.  per  bu(heU  Hay  is  now  felling  at  from  4  to  7  guiaeai 
per  ton. 

Clovers  and  other  graflfes  have  planted  thin,  though  much  better  than 
the  cxceffive  drought  of  the  fummer  afforded  any  profpeA  of.  Fat  and 
lean  cattle,  and  (heep,  are  at  prefent  rather  higher  in  price  than  they  have 
been  of  late.  Good  horfes  of  all  forts  are  dear.  Beef,  mutton,  and 
veal  7d.  per  lib.  Butter  is.  6d.  Beft  wheat  7s.  Barley  38.  6d.  Oatt 
2s.  6d.  Beans  5s.  per  bu(hei.  Rape  and  flax  feed  are  articles  of  va«> 
lue,  abou(  45].  per  laff,  and  deemed  rifing. 

The  wages  of  mafons  and  carpenters  are  about  2«.  6d.  to  3  s.  per  day. 
"piofc  of  farming  labourers  from  is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.     Poflibly  thefe  may 
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be  dlfFcrcntly  appreciated  in  the  fpring  than  they  are  during  the  prcfent 
duli  feafon  of  the  year ;  efpecililly  if  the  CIn'ef  Conful  (hould  fucceed 
in  cutting  out  foroe  other  work  for  the  country J^^"-  J8- 

Norfolk  ^lartcrly  Report, 

If,  as  a  very  intelligent  writer  *  has  lately  afTertcd,  «  cqnality  be- 
tween the  population  ofa  country  and  the  means  of  fubfidence  furnifli- 
ed  by  its  territory,  is  a  law  of  nature  ; '  and  if,  as  I  believe  is  afcertained 
by  a  late  pretty  accurate  inquiry,  the  population  of  this  kingdom  hai 
vithin  a  few  years  confidcrably  incrcafed,  it  follows  as  a  legitimate  de* 
dudion  from  thefe  premifes,  either  that  we  muft  prepare  to  meet  this 
incrcafed  call  for  occupation  and  fubfiilencc  with  increaf^d  refources  of 
cmploymeiit,  and  more  particularly  with  an  augmentation  of  the  ftafF 
of  life — for  none  can  work,  who  cannot  eat  ;  or  that  this  augmented 
population,  wliich  nations  fo  much  pride  themfclves  upon,  and  con- 
fider  as  one  of  the  prime  nerves  of  the  ilate,  will  prove  any  thing  ra- 
ther than  a  blefling  ;  for  it  muft  eventually  bring  down  upon  the  people 
at  large  (in  all  countries  where  a  material  difproportion  exifts  oo  the 
fide  of  population),  famine,  and  all  lU  aitoiidanc  horrors. 

Every  government,  thcrcf  jre,  ought  to  exert  all  its  energies  to  en- 
courage and  augment  the  produce  of  hu/banvjr)'  ;  and  every  private  in- 
dividual, who  engages  in  this  laudable  attempt,  is  a  true  friend  to  his 
country,  and  perhaps,  even  in  the  humble  cfHce  of  a  reporter,  may  con- 
tribute his  mite  to  the  public  welfare.  ImprefTcd  with  this  idea,  I 
?.gain  take  up  my  pen  to  give  you  fome  few  obfcrvations,  (the  feafon 
fuggefts  but  tew),  on  the  prefcnt  agricultural  appearances  and  occurren- 
ces in  the  weilern  part  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  a  portion  of  the  king- 
dom which  has  been  declared,  long  fince,  by  Royal  authority  (Charles 
II.)  ufclcf?  for  every  good  purpofe,  except  to  furnifh  materials  for  re- 
pairing the  roads  throughout  the  reft  c»f  his  Majefty's  dominions.  But* 
by  the  by,  furely  this  *  mutlon-eaUng  iinj^y '  as  the  facetious  Rochcfter 
\6  faid  to  hnvc  denominated  him,  never  lafted  Norfolk  mutton^  or  he 
would  have  pppi^ciaitd,  more  j'lftly,  the  vrjlue  of  a  county  which  pro- 
<:uced  cvtn  then  {o  txquifile  a  rcpall  ;  and  now,  net  only  plentifully 
iupplies  its  incrcafed  population,  but  cvtry  year  fparts  a  confiderable 
iurplus  for  its  kfs-favound  ntighbours. 

Sowing  of  wheat  cominenced  early.  Tiic  feed  quickly  vegetat- 
ed, and,  encouraged  by  an  open  qur.ncr,  and  a  fu^CLuion  of  warm 
iliowers,  now  covers  the  ground  with  a  fuli  (lock  of  luxuiiant  plants. 
The  rains  have  lately  fallen  heavy,  and  aliTioil  ii  ccflauily  ;  but  though 
thefe  are  frequently  produd^ive  of  much  mirdiief  on  itronji  foils,  they 
feldom  arc  f*;  copious  at  this  fcafvin  as  to  occ.'fjt.n  any  material  injury  to 
the  light,  fii:  (!y,  and  gravelly  fields  t^f  Norfolk.  T  c():.f'tf!i,  however,  1 
fiU  not  wllh  to  fee  my  wheat,  on  thefe  loiis,  afiiinic  too  early  an  appear^ 

ance 
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9oce  of  luxAinanci  ;  it  impoverinies  the  foil*  brtnjjrs  on  premature  debt* 
lity,  and  fo  cortipletely  cxhaufts  the  plant  before  the  fiery  day  of  tria! 
{futnmer)  arrives,  that  it  generally  produces  a  feeble  (lem,    bearing  a 
^orty  upright,  and  badly  filled  ear.     It  prefents  (as  1  farm,   I   love  to  . 
moralize)  no  unapt  emblem  of  a  young,    improvident  fpendthrift,  who 
wades  that  fubftance   and  thofe  powers   in  the  prime,  which  ought  to 
be  carefully  refervcd  for  the  fupport  and    folace   of  the  autumn  of  life, 
J  loye  to  fee  my  wheat  gather  and  thicken  in  the  fpring,  employing,  if 
I  may  be   allowed   to  purfue   the  alhifion,    the  refourc^s  which  are  to 
nourifh  and  fupport  it,  with  pruJent  economy  ;    not   didipating    in  a 
few  months,  what  ought  to  be  wifely  hufbinded  for  mmy.      Hence  the 
ftem  generally  grows  vigorous  and  healthy  ;    and  the  long  car,  bending 
^ith  its  precious  weight,  gives  prom ife,   which  it  fcldom  difappoints,  of, 
a  plenteous  produce  of  heavy  grain.     There  is  anotlier  mibfortune  fre- 
quently attending  this   premature  luxuriance.     It    is  an    old   proverb, 
♦  An  ill  weed  grows  with  fpeed ;'— ^in  this  inlUnce  truly  verified.      The 
moll  mifchieTous  weetiy   enemy  to  wheat,   on  thefe  light  foils  is,  in  the 
provincial  dialed^  of  the  country,  called  *  red  nvced^  *  the  will  poppy. 
This  *  grows  with  its  growth,  and  ftrengthens  with  its  ilrcni^th  ;  *  and, 
from  an  early  and  rapid  progrefs,  bidding  di'Iiance  to  any  future  ft  verity 
of  weather,    frequently  acquires,  and   maintains  fuch   an  afjeidancy,  as* 
completely  to  choke  and  ruin  the  crop.     And  the  misfortuiie  i>,  that  it 
is  ahnofl  impoflible  to  deftroy,  or  even   to  check  this  pernicious  weed  ; 
for  tillage,  by  increafing  pulverization,  liberates  fiom  tfie  clod  tliefe  di- 
minutive feeds  with  wliich   the  land  h:is  been  impregnated  for  centuries, 
iind  thus  only  increafes  the  evil.      Winter  tares  are  equally  luxuriant  as 
the  wheat ;  but  here  tlit  fame  ohjf  Afons  do  n.)t  apply.     Tares  are  prin- 
cipally dcfigncd  to  furnifh  green  f  >oJ  in  the  early  pirt  of  the  fumner  ; 
sre  cut  before  the  weeds  (many  of  which  are  eaten  with  equal  avi.lity  by 
the  cattle)  -begin  to  (lied  their  feed,  ani  therefore  their  prefent  appear- 
ance is  matter  of  exultation. — Artificial  graffea  have  alfo  pi*oduced  a  fuU 
plant,  healthy  and  forward. 

The  turnip  crop  is  certainly,  ?.nd  more  efpecially  upon  the  flrong  wheat 
foils,  extrtmely  defective,  and  the  price  in  th,:  early  part  of  the  winter 
wds  high  ;  but  the  mild  and  open  quarter  which  fucceedcd  the  harvell, 
l»as  enabled  the  fhcep  matter  to  make  a  longer  refervc  of  them  than 
iifual  ;  the  demand  has,  at  prefent,  confiderably  dccreafed,  and  the 
j-iic<:  is  confeq*iently  reduced  ;  though,  in  many  inftances,  they  are  al- 
icady  beginning  to  decay,  and  a  change  of  weather  may  again  bring 
thtm  into  demand.  The  value  of  corn  certainly  continues  much  too 
low  to  allow  the  farmer  an  equitable  profit.  Barley  of  the  lafl  harved 
is  a  produ^ive  crop;  but  of  the  wheat  I  entertain  a  very  different  opinion; 
I  know  many  intlances  where  the  produce  per  acre  has  not  exceeded, 
fome,  where  it  has  not  reached  one  quarter  and  a  half,  and  where  the 
weight  has  not  been  more  than  49  lib.  per  bufhel  Wincheder.  I  do 
not  think  I  average  the  common  crop  too  high,  when  I  date  it  at  two 
fluariers  and  a  half  per  acre^  and  the  weight  at  59  Ub.  per  bufheL 
'  Calculate 
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Calculate  the  de fidenqr  of  flonr  firom  every  acre  of  wheati  and,  as  dw 
calamity  is  not  confined  to  one,  but  extends  itfelf  over  many  ufually  pro- 
dudive  diftnds,  it  muft  prove  a  matter  of  furprize,  that  the  price  of 
wheat  has  hitherto  continued  fo  low,  and  is  ftill>  in  the  language  of 
Mark- Lane,  *  looking  downwards. ' 

The  profits  on  arable  and  grazing  lands,  this  year,  will  admit  of  do 
comparifon  ;  the  grazier  has  been  the  only  favoured  agriculturift.  Hit 
profits  mud  have  been  confiderable  ;  fur  though  he  certainly  bonght 
dear,  he  fold  out  of  all  proportion  dearer.— y</«.  i8. 

Northumberland  ^arterly  Report, 

Thi  latter  part  of  the  year  1B03  was  remarkable  for  the  frofl  fetting 
in  fo  early  as  the  middle  of  November,  and  continuing  till  the  nth 
curt.,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  in  the  latter  end  of  November, 
and  beginning  and  end  of  December.  The  fnow  was  never  in  great 
abundance ;  the  greateft  quantities  fell  on  the  5th  and  6th  December  and 
the  7th  January,  but  did  not  exceed  18  inches  in  depth  on  the  plains 
or  low  grounds.  Since  the  froft  ceafed,  the  weather  has  been  mild  and 
fre/li ;  the  grafs  grounds  were  fcldom  fecn  with  a  more  verdant  appear- 
ance, and  the  wheats  are  looking  remarkably  well. 

From  the  above  circuroftances,  the  ploughing  is  not  fo  forward  at  it 
oiTght  to  have  been,  and  many  clover  leas  and  other  grounds  that  were 
intended  to  be  opened  before  Chriftmas,  are  only  now  in  hand. 

The  markets  for  fat  (lock  have  varied  little  tlirough  the  winter  ;  the 
prcfent  prices  are,  for  beef,  from  7s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  (tone  (of  14  lib.)  fink, 
and  for  mutton  from  7d.  to  7^(1.  per  lib.  fink.  Our  corn  markets  are 
▼ery  dull;  wheat  from  5s.  6d«  to  6s.  per  bufhel;  barley  28.  2d.  to  lu 
6d.  ;  oats  28.  2d.  to  2s.  Sd.  ;  peafe  3!%.  6d.  to  48. 

The  price  of  barley  being  Icfs  than  the  price  of  oats,  has  induced 
many  farmers  to  feed  their  horfcs  with  the  former,  and  fell  the  latter  ; 
as  oats  may  be  turned  into  mfMicy,  hut  barley  cannot  be  vended  in  this 
didridl  at  almoft  any  price.  Js  this  owir.g  to  a  fuperabundant  crop  in 
other  diftri£ls  ?  (which  is  not  the  cafe  here  ;)  or  to  the  additional  duty 
on  malt  ?  which  tempts  the  confumcis  of  that  article  to  fubftitute  left 
cxpenfive,  but  probably  more  GdiigtT*  us  fubflances  in  its  room.  What- 
ever may  be  the  caufc,  the  conftqucnce  mufl  b.',  that  the  farmer  will 
grow  lefs  of  this  grain,  as  he  cannot  afl'ord  to  raiie  it  at  fucU  reduced 
prictb,  confidering  the  advanced  rent  of  L:.clf,  additional  taxes,  and  the 
great  advance  of  labo^irers  vvaLie«,  wiiich,  in  general,  are  one  third  more, 
and  in  fome  places  do'ible,  wnal  they  were  lc;i  years  ago. 

Where  zxifictx^  are  to  be  employed,  their  wa^cs  are  even  more 
than  do»ih!*fd.  Carpenters  a-~d  mafons,  who  ufld  to  work  for  nine 
[liilllngs  a- Week,  advanced,  about  four  ycau  fiiice,  to  fifteen,  and  lall 
year  to  ttventy-out Jhilliti^s  per  week.  Such  l'.i-,h  wages  may  be  afforded 
by  mann^a6lurtr^,  vvi.o  are  making  thirty  or  forty  per  ant,  of  tlicir  capi- 
^1,  or  by  undertakers  of  jobs ;  but  cannot  be  paid  by  a  farmer,  who 
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ey  at  29.  2diper  bu(hel>  and  is  fcarcdy  making  common  ^ 
the  money  he  has  employed— y^it.  ai. 

Letter  from  London f  yarn.  33. 

:  have  had  a  large  fupply  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  for  two  montlii- 
Mark-Lane,  both  of  home  and  foreign  growth ;  and  prices^ 

in  general  had  advanced  after  1  wrote  you  laft,  are  now  lower 
that  period.     The  wheats  prefented  are  very  varioiisy  chiefijf 

Uing  quality  ;  fine  white  famples  have  brought  readily  feveral 

I  advance.     The  barleys  of  lall  crop  are  of  excellent  quality,  and 

t  made  from  them  uncommonly  fine. 

e  feafon  has  been  very  mild  ;  excepting  a  week  about  the  middle 

*raber,  we  have  had  no  froft  to  prevent  the  plough  being  Te« 
worked.     Since  that  time,  we  have  had  much  blowing  wei^ 

itbalmoU  continued  rain,  which  has  flooded  fome  of  the  lovr 

I. 

,ere  have  been  few  freih  arrivals  for  two  market  days  paft*    Prices 

e  nearly  the  fame. 

>  Sute  of  London  Markets,  Jan.  23.  1804. 

I        -        468.10508.  GW Red  Clover,  84s.  to  9os«p.cwt^ 

Dealing  do.  52s. — 54s.  Do.  White  do.  908.»iias* 

bite  do.       578. — 58s.  Do.  Trefoil,       48s««— 565. 

238. — 256.  Do.  Rib  Grafs,  56?. — 6os« 

Its,      -        1 8s. — 2 1 8.  Do.  Cow  Grafs,  908. ~  j  iof. 

inall  do.       238.  Burnet  Seed,  is*  3d.  per  lib, 

do«  2  38. — 25s.  Rye  Grafs,  58. 6d. — 6s*  6d.  p.  buflw 

30s. — 3is^  White  Rd. Turnip,  26p.— 28s.  do. 

'tas,  358. — 388.  Green      do.     ,    32s*  do. 

'ick  Beans,  298. — $19. /oft.     Red         do.         408.  dob.> 

33^* — S5^'  Swedifh    do.  lu  per  lib. 
mall  Beans,  338.^-358.  * 

I.         -        398.  Hay,  4L  I  OS.  to  5!.  per  loatf, 

{  Peas,        428. — 46e.  Straw,    308.^32^.  per  bad. 
52s.— Fine  new  do.  576.  ■■■■ 

r  Quarter  of  8  BufhtU.  SpiingTares,  Ss.  to  Su  6d.  p.  buflu. 

nithfield  market  continues  tolerably  well  fupplied,  and  little  al- 
0  of  price  has  taken  place.     Cattle  are  from  4s.  4d.  to  5s.  6d.  ; 
from  4s.  6d.  to  53.  3d. ;  Veal,  68.  to  7s.  6d. ;  Fork,  4s.  to  5 s. 
ne  of  8  Hb.  ' 


•^mm 


IRELAND. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  at  Dublin,  December  10.  1803. 

Ji  iocreafed  zeal  for  the  amendment  of  live  ftock— <cultivatioa  of 
cropt — drilling  grain,  &c.  particularly  by  Cook's  machine  with 
ur  foccefs — pradice  of  irrigation-^foroi  aa  bappy  emblem  of  the 
g^cAt  of  improved  hulbandry. 

The: 
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*  The  propofcd  plan  for  the  manufadlory  of  improved  implements  of 
liufbandry  is  an  eflaSlifhiiient  anxioudy  looked  for,  as  thereby  j^ood  im« 
plcments  may  be  obtained  at  reafonable  prices.  This  eftablifhrnent, 
i\'hicfi  is  ab(U!t  to  take  place  immediately,  rtllefts  highly  to  the  honour 
of  the  propckr,  clearly  pointinjr  out  the  wifdom  of  the  peafure,  whicli 
has  in  vltw  t'nc  cdiic.Jlinr,  as  apprentices,  young  lads,  to  be  difperfcd, 
when  proficients,  into  the  different  counties  of  Ireland,  in  order  to 
train  otiierp  ;  fo  thnt  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  conftruclion  of 
good  implements  ni:iy  be  j^cneral — an  objccl  long  wifhed  for. 

*  Lind-ftcwa-.ds,  caitw.  !^ht«,  fmithfi,  ploughmen,  particularly  from 
the  Lothians,  Berwick,  ai.d  other  well  cultivated  diltridls,  when  well 
rccoui mended,  may  be  certain  of  being  encouraged,  as  by  good  con- 
dutl  they  muft  prove  ^r^at  acquifilions. 

*  The  fumnjer  was  diillii^uifhed  for  unufual  drought.  The  hay  crop, 
tliou^^h  not  ht-avy,  was  vvi.ll  favxd,  and  will  prove,  as  to  quality,  more 
nutritious  than  thofe  of  f.rmer  years.  Hay,  therefore,  will  on  au  avcr- 
a 'e  furnilh  as  much  turaf>-e  as  ufual. 

*  roikioes  in  dry  or  found  ground  have  been  deficient  a  fourth  or 
fifth  of  the  ufual  average  ;  but,  in  cold  foils,  or  thofe  generally  re- 
dundant with  moiilure,  they  are  mucli  fupcrior  to  thofe  of  former 
years  ;  Ir.frmMch,  that,  on  an  average,  they  are  nearly  equal  to  the 
ufual  produce. 

*  Turnips  have  fiifRred  picntly  from  the  dryr.efs  of  tlic  feafon,  though 
the  rains  which  fcil  in  November  mended  them  f  )mewhat.  Spirited 
farmers  have  been  much  difrippointed  by  an  impofition  of  bad  feed  of 
ywedJlh  turnip.  This  is  particularly  to  be  lamented  :  as,  in  the  few 
•ttfes  of  genuine  feed  being  cultivated,  the  crops  have  fucceedcd  in  the 
iKippird  manner.      A  good  farmer's  feetl  fliop  is  much  wanted. 

*  All  the  varieties  of  the  cnbbage  tribe  have  fufi'ercd  much  for  want 
of  timely  rain.  The  crops  of  wheat,  barky,  and  oats  were  abundant, 
and  hnrvefled  in  excellent  order. 

*  The  efT'jrts  of  a  few  dif;  fLcled  perfons  in  July  caufed  a  temporary 
check  to  agricultural  purfuits  ;  but  happily  it  was  of  very  fhort  conti- 
nuance. The  farmers,  ohferving  the  weaknefs  of  the  attempt,  foon  re- 
newed tlicir  attention  to  rural  works.  The  hopes  of  fucrcfs'ul  rebellion 
arc  ch:;n'Joned,  and  the  practicability  of  an  effective  French  invafion  be- 
coiv.e  illulive.  The  lute  trials  of  the  iiifurgenis  have  made  a  deep  iro- 
prelFion  on  the  ntimerous  population  of  this  country. 

*  The  fhows  of  tht.  farming  fociety  of  Ireland  have  be^n  peculiarly 
important,  diredtiiig  the  attention  of  the  affluent,  the  great  landholder, 
and  the  praftical  hi-lbandman,  to  the  improvement  of  theff  poffeifions. 

*  In  cor.fcqucnce  of  the  excellence  cf  the   foil  and  climate,  the  com- 
parative lowncfs  of  rent,  and  the  increafcd  length  of  tenure,  an  encou- 
ragement  peculiarly  oiTers  for  intelligent  farmers  to  fettle  here,   particu- 
larly fiom  the  well  cultivated  dillricls  in   Scotland.      Such,   with  the  ne^ — 
v.-cffary  recommendations,   may  with   certainty   reckon  on  being  well  re— 
'jeived,  on  applying  to  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland,   A'o.  34.  Ncu^ 

Lmr- 
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Liverpool  Meteorology  l8oJ. 
(Continued  from  p.  497,  Vol.  IV.) 


Oaober  1803. 

A  little  hail  and  rain. — 7th,  Fair  and  windy. — i  ith,  Foggy  A.  M. 
«— 16th,  Windy  and  hail. — 18th,  Qoudy,  mifty  rain;  Fair. — 24th, 
A.  M.  ignis  f aiuus. ^^2 sthf  Fair  and  fun  ;  though  gfreat  moiilurc,  and 
no  rair.  The  hygrometer,  at  two  P.  M,  was  3  in.  6  dec. — soth,  LittU 
tain. 

Approxim.  of  the  wind  to  W.     Rain,  more  or  lefs,  16  days. 

In.  Dec  In.  Dec. 

Fall  of  rain,        o     S2  Evaporation  of  water,     i     ^^ 


November. 

Mifty  rain.*-2d,  Fair,  hoar  froft,— 6th,  Much  rain.-*-i2th,  Fair 
and  fun  at  intervals^ — 15th,  Snow  and  rain. — 22d,  Windy  (in  Lon* 
don,  thunder)^— 23d,  Hail  and  rain;  windy. — 2bth,  Much  rain.— « 
30th,   Fair  and  fun. 

Approxim.  of  wind  to  South.  Rain,  hail,  and  fnow,  more  or  lefs^ 
Zi  days. 

In.   Dec.  In.  Dec. 

Fall  of  rain,         3     25  Evaporation  of  water,         i     i 


Qoudy,  mifty,  rain,  and  windy. — 5th,  Snow;  thick  fo^. — 8th, 
Haii  and  fnow;  foggy  an'J  rain, — 19th,  Very  windy.— 'ZOth,  Cloudy* 
-r-24th,  Much  rain. — Z5th,  Sun,  windy,  and  rain,  to  the  end. 

Approxim.  of  wind  tu  the  South. 

Rain,  hall,  aiid  fuow,  more  or  lefs,  22  days* 

In  the  whole  year         -  •  ij6 

In.  Dec.  In.  Dec. 

Fall  of  rain,         -  •  4     6        Evaporation  of  water,      1     o 


Total  Rain  that  fell  at  Liver- "1 
.  pool  in  1 803,  as  meafured  i  25  42 
kyC.J.  -  J 


Total  Evaporation  *)         ^ 
in  180^      -        f    3     9 
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NOTICES  1*0  CORRESPONiyfeNTS. 

We  arc  defired  to  ilate,  that  the  articles  of  intelligence  from  Tweed- 
dale,  given  in  the  November  Number,  and  in  the  Supplement,  were  not 
fumifhcd  hj  the  gentleman  wlio  ufually. favours  us  with  a  report  of  that 
Jillrid. 

A  full  fupply  of  materials  for  making  up  Mr  Cock  burn's  Memoirs 
being  now  received,  an  accoimt  of  that  gentleman  will,  without  fail,'  be 
given  in  nejit  Number.  In  mean  time,  we  beg  leave  to  cxprefs  our 
bed  thanks  for  the  liberal  aflidaDCC  fumiihed  in  the  formation  of  tliii 

article. 

The  Ohftrvations  o/'Celerius  on  the  Obilacles  to  Improvement  ara 
uriavoidably  poftponed  ;  tlie  prefs  of  matter  delayed  from  the  Supple- 
ment having  occafioned  an  increafe  of  ilock  in  hand  which  could  not  be 
vended  in  the  prefent  Number. 

The  I^etter  from  London  concerning  the  Predial  and  Perfonal  Ser- 
vices impofed  upon  the  Tenantry  in  fome  places  of  North  Britain  (hall 
not  be  neglected.  We  have  made  inquiries,  and  are  forry  to  lcan>,  that 
what  is  llated  by  our  Correfpondent  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  refult. 

ji  Btuhan  Crofler*s  ^ttrirs  (hall  appear  in  our  next. 

The  Ri^letv  branch  has  been  omitted  at  this  time,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  Dr-  Keith's  interelling  Inquiry  coiKeming  the  relative  abilities^ 
of  Enghfli  and  Scotifh  Barley  to  pay  the  Malt-Tax. — Exilling  circum- 
fiances  called  fur  a  fpeedy  infertion  of  that  valuable  Paj>er. 

If  the  \  umlartofjbire  Farnur  choofts  to  favour  the  Condud^or  with 
his  Addrefs,  under  cover,  to  the  Publiflicrs,  fome  particulars  fliall  be 
traiilmitted  relative  to  the  matters  cor;tai:icd  in  hia  Communication: 

We  (liall  be  happy  to  reccivo  accounts  of  the  former  and  prefent  flate 
of  Mulbandiy  in  the  fevend  Couuties  of  Scotland,  fmiilar  to  the  one 
given  in  this  Number  from  Ayrfhire. 

A  great  many  Communications  have  lately  come  to  hand.  Thr 
writers  of  ihom  will  accept  of  our  gratefid  acknowledgements,  and  may 
dej)end  upon  fuitable  attention  being  paid  to  each. 

We  will  thank  a:iy  of  our  friends  in  Cumberland  and  Weflmorcland 
for  a  Report  of  tliefv?  dillricis. 

A.  G.'s  Letur  on  1  h tiling  Machines  is  this  moment  come  cohant!. 

N\  XV^IIL  ivill  he  Fublijhcd  on  Monday  the  ']th  May 


Errata  in  Supplementary  Number. 

P.  524.    riiiecn  Imks  from  bottom,  for   nxihy  don't  fwf  itiiluJe  turnifM 
cs   in  ur:   /V  ':/'  diiU  /'////'   n^/f'v,   read,  why  don't  we  include  turnips  at 

un  ariiclc  ^f  .b^.-rjl'-.'sctiur  hulba.idiy. 


Errata  in  this  Numder. 

P.  13.  f(VurtO'?r.  lines  fri^r.  Lop,  for  proving  road  providing, 
P.  2^.  cloven  lir.us  frcm  lop,  for /nVt-//*:/  read /W/rf/z/c, 
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ORldlNAL  COMMUtJiCATlONS. 


FOR. THE  farmer's  .MACA2IME.   . 

•  •  •  . 

MEMOIRS  of  JOHN  COCKBURN  Esq-of  Ormiston 
(ivith  it  'porfraU)j  including  a  Sicrt  Sketch  of  the  Various  Int" 
frovements  introduced- by  him4 

*  '  ■  '.      ■       • 

<<  No  father  can  have' more  (atisfa^ion  irr  the  profperity  of  his  children,  than  I 
have  in  the  welfare  of  perfons^iituated  upon  .my  c(hitc.  I  hate  tyranny  in 
every  (hape ;  and  flfiall  alwaj^s  Ihow  greater  pUaibrc  in  feeing  my  tenants 
making  fomething  onder  me,  they  can  caW  their  own,  than  in  getting  a  Utn 
tl^  more  money  myfelf,  by  fqueezing  a  hondred  poor  families,  till  their  ne- 
ccfHcies  make  them  my  flaves.  '* 

Letter^  Mr  CociBurn  to  Alexander  f^igitt  fKofblt 
tenants f  iZtb  Auguft  1 725. 


fT^ 


1  HE  (late  of  Scotland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  abje£l  and  miferable.  From  the  important  «ra  of  tlie 
Reformation  to  that  time,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  country  had  been  diftrafted  by  civil  and  religious  broils,  car- 
ried on  with  a  kcennefs  and  animofity  that  totally  engrofTed  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  left  no  room  for  a  fingle  thought 
about  internal  improvement.  During  the  minority  of  James 
VI.,  parties  were  formed,  wb.ich  refolutely  oppofed  the  meafurcs 
of  each  other  in  a  hoflile  manner.  Under  his  fon's  reign,  thcfe 
broils  broke  out  into  open  warfare  ;  and  different  clans,  nay  even 
different  families,  met  in  the  field,  and  fought  with  equal  zeal 
and  alacrity  as  they  would  have  done  again  ft  a  foreign  foe. 
The  horrid  and  unrclentiiig  perf«^*niticn,  which  fucceeded  the  Re-« 
VOL.  v«  NO.  18.  I  ftoration. 
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ftoration,  an  J  continued,  with  fomc  (hort  intervals,  till  the  glo- 
rious Revolution,  abfolutcly  interdiftcd  improvements  of  everjr 
kind ;  and  the  fatal  expedition  to  Darien  in  King  William's  reign> 
(an  expedition  undertaken  with  as  much  zeal  as  animated  the  caft- 
crn  crufaders)  beggared  the  country,  and  left  it  a  prey  to  niifery 
and  woe. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  under  fuch  unpropitious  circmnftances^ 
that  the  diftinguiilicd  pcrfonsige^  whofe  memoirs  wc  now  propofe' 
to  give,  entered  upon  public  life.  To  roufe  the  fpirit  of  the 
country,  funk  and  exhaufted  as  it  was  by  civil  and  religious  op- 
preffion,  required  the  exertions  of  a  fteady  and  perfevenng  mind. 
Such  was  happily  poflefled  by  Mr  Cockburn  y  and  if  the  follow- 
ing paflF.ige,  taken  from  the  works  of  our  celebrated  Scotiih  bard, 
was  ever  applicable  to  any  individual,  it  certainly  was  to  the  gen- 
tlemaJT,  whofe  life  now  occupies  our  attention. 

*  Oh  !  18  there  not  fome  patriot,  in  whofe  power 
That  beft,  that  godlike  luxury  is  plac'd^ 
Of  blefling  thouTands,  thoufands  yet  unborn, 
Thro*  late  pof?erity  I     Some,  large  of  foul ! 
To  cheer  deje^d  iHduftry  \  to  give 
A  double  harveft  to  the  pining  fwain, 
And  teach  the  labouriFig  liand  the  fweets-  of  toil  ? 
How,  by  the  fined  art,  the  native  robe 
To  weave  ;  how,-  wliite  as  Hyperborean  fnow. 
To  form  the  lucid  lawn  ?  * 

The  poet  might  be  anfwered,  *  Yes,  there  nuere  fuch  f— One 
who  feemed  to  exift  folely  for  tlie  benefit  erf  others ;  whofe  high- 
eft  happinefs  lay  in  advancing  their  welfare ;  whofe  large  foul,, 
difdaining  the  grovelling  maxims  of  private  intereft,  exerted  it- 
felf,  on  every  occafion,  to  promote  the  profperity  of  thofe  whom 
Providence  had  placed  below  him.  * 

But  to  return  fron>  this  digrellion.  At  the  above  sera,  the  te- 
nantry of  Scotland,  thofe  of  a  few  fertile  fpots  excepted,  had  been 
nearly  ruined  by  the  calamitous  feafons  which  prevailed  at  the  end  of 
the  feventeenth  century.  Capital  itock  had  thereby  been  wrefted 
out  of  their  hamls  ;  ami  the  proprietors,  ^generally  fpeaking,  were 
ftill  too  proud,  perhaps  too  ignorant,  to  intereft  themfelves  about 
the  ameiioratiouy  even  of  their  own  domains.  The  qualities, 
fuppofcd  to  compofe  the  chafadler  of  a  feudal  chieftain,  are  bad-^ 
ly  calculated  for  promoting  internal  improvement ;  and  it  deferves 
attention,  thiit  the  feudal  fylkcm  has  been  gradually  undermined, 
in  direft  proportion  as  improvements  have  been  made  in  agricul-- 
ture  and  manufadlures.  Such  fentiments  fecm  to  have  influenced 
Mr  Cockburn  •,  for  all  his  words,  all  his  aftions,  were  diflated 
bv  :b  fpirit  to   increafe   the    profperity  of  the   middling   ranks. 

This 


This  being  accomplUhed,  feud^^ge  muft  necefiarily  be  over- 
turned iu  every  nation;  and  proprietors,  like  other  men,  efti- 
mated  according  to  their  refpeAive  merits,  without  receiving 
fupport  from  the  adventitious  circumftancea  uiider  which  thej 
are  placed.  Without  infifling  farther  upon  thefe  general  topics, 
we  proceed  to  detail  fortie  particulars  of  Mr  Cockbum's  life,  and 
the  means  employed  by  him  to  refcue  the  country  from  its  then 
^je£l  and  miferable  (late. 

John  Cockbum  Efq.  was  bom  about  the  year  1685,  being  fon 
of  Adam  Cockbum  of  Ormifton,  Lord  Juftice'^lerk  of  Scotland 
after  tlie  'Revolution.  Oefcended  from  a  family  who,  during  the 
various  ftruggies  which  Scotland  made  to  (hake  off  the  fetters  of 
tyranny,  took  a  decided  part  in  favour  of  public  liberty,  Mr 
Cockbum  inherited,  with  the  eftate  of  Onnifton,  a  large  portion 
of  genuine  patriotifm,  and  warmly  fupportedthe  Hanoverian  fuc« 
ceihon  as  beft  calculated  to  promote  conftitutional  freedom.  Dur* 
ing  his  father's  lifetime,  he  fat  as  a  member  of  the  laft  Scotifh 
I'arliament,  and  took  an  a^iive  part  in  the  proceedings  which  hajp^ 
pily  temitnated  in  conne£]:ing  North  and  South  Britain  in  the 
ilri£left  bonds  of  union,  without  which  the  Britiih  nation  could 
not  poilibiy  have  arrived  at  its  prefent  pitch  of  profperity.  After^ 
wards,  he  was  fucceflively  ele^ed  to  repreient  the  county  of 
Haddington  from  1707  to  1741,  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri* 
t<iin,  and  for  many  years  occupied  the  office  of  a  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, which  of  courfe  occafioned  him  to  refide  much  in  £ng« 
land,  and  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  rural  prac- 
tices of  that  kii'^dom.  Tliough  the  low  country  diftn^^s  of  Scot* 
land  are,  at  this  day,  equally  welt  cultivated  with  the  generality  of 
South  Britain,  yet  very  different  was  then*  condition  at  the  period 
we  are  now  defcribing.  Lord  Kaimes,  tha(  excellent  judge  of 
mankind,  declares,  in  his  ibrong  way,  that  the  tenantry  were  then 
f\>  benumbed  with  oppreffion,  that  the  mod  able  inftrud^or  in 
hufbandry  would  have  made  nothing  of  them.  Fletcher  of  Sal«> 
ton,  a  contemporary  of  Mr  Cockbum's,  dates  their  fituation  as 
truly  deptorable.  In  faA,  many  farms  remained  unoccupied) 
«ven  tenants  rarely  accepted  of  leafes,  at  leail  they  were  fhy  of 
fmering  into  them  for  any  confiderable  number  of  years.  PrcK 
prietors  then  fought  after  tenants  with  tlxe  fame  aiuduity  as  if 
&0W  difplayed  by  the  tenantry  when  a  farm  is  in  tlie  market. 

Beff^e  we  enter  upon  the  means  ufed  by  Mr  Cockburn  to  im* 
fvove  his  eftate,  it  is  proper  to  defcribe  the  nature  of  the  foU 
^bereof,  and  the  circumflances  under  which  it  was  then  placed. 

The  lands  of  Ormifton  were  6rigin.^lly  about  two  thirds  of  moor* 
A  foil,  3  confiderabie  part  of  which  was  covered  with  a  dwa^f 
«»d  of  heath ;  the  reft  of  this  clals  confiding  of  a  thin  clay,  abuiv 
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(hriHy  obdurate,  and  incumbent  upon  :i  retentive  bottoin.  Theo- 
tb(»r  :!urd  part  nvic^lit  b(.»  chani6torizi?d  as  ^M>od,  healthy  land,  feme  of 
it  ncV  ciiiy,  the  rmi.iindor  a  mixture  of  d;iy  and  p;ravel,  or  what  is 
called  ;»  irrenfy  lonm ;  a  fmall  qu.irility  of  water-fed  earth,  accu- 
iJHilated  horn  t]i.?  cvcrilowings  of  the  Tync,  lay  on  the  bunks  of 
x\y.it  river. 

To  cnltivafe  uich  Imd,  a»  compc^fed  the  far  greateft  part  of  the 
ofl.ito,  roquiifd  much  knowledge  and  dexterity,  together  with  a 
confnleral^j-  capit.i!  Uock.  At  a  time,  when  the  art  of  agricul- 
tun*  was  in'lt>-'vf^^t.Hv  underftood,  and  the  fituation  of  the  tenant- 
ry  fo  reduced,  it  cculd  hardly  l>e  expecfled  that  fubflantial  ini- 
provcmer.ts  would  he  undortakcti  by  them,  unlefs  their  mind& 
wer.3  provioufly  eidight'-ned,  and  their  condition  ameliorated.  To 
the  accompliiliment  of  thefc  obje<f^3  Mr  Cockburn's  attention  wa< 
early  (h'rt'^clv'd ;  an<l,  tli<>ugh  numberJefs  obllacles  encountered 
Iiim  in  his  prrtinfs,  yet  a  tlcgrce  of  fuccef>  followed,  fuflicient  to  en- 
courage .md  farilii:»te  improvements  in  many  other  quarters.  Ormif- 
ion,in  a  little  time,  was  ilockcd  to  by  the  amateurs  of  huibandry  ; 
and  we  have  uv^t  only  tr.idition.'ry>  but  even  written  teltimonv 
to  prove,  that  the  fjrit  dawn  of  Scotiih  improvement  appeared 
upon  the  en  ate  of  Mr  Cocklvurn. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Ormifron  cftate  lies  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the;  river  Tyne,  and  iifc»s  gradu.^Uy  from  the  water  townrdn 
the  hills,  tcrminati'ig  at  the  ridge  called  DoiUndgi'-fa^u^  where 
feme  velliges  of  a  Roman  or  Danilh  camp  llil!  remain.  The 
lands  north  of  Tyne,  and  rou:jd  the  village  of  Ormifton,  con- 
ftitute  the  better  half  of  the  property,  though  ihcy  were  not 
firft  improved.  Ten  tenants  and  their  cottagers  refided  in  the 
village,  and  the  whole  ground  north  of  Tyne  was  occupied  by 
thefe  tenants  in  rundaley  agreeable  to  the  mode  of  holding  which 
cxifted  in  thefe  barbarous  days.  Hence  prevailed  many  other 
unprofitable  cufloms,  particularly  that  of  keeping  the  whole 
cattle  belonging  to  the  tenants  in  one  common  drove,  tended  bv 
one  or  two  men  as  herds.  They  were  taken  out  every  morning  ; 
regularly  traverfed  the  fields  by  the  fame  route,  picking  up 
every  t\^x\g  that  could  be  got ;  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the 
homeflead  nearly  as  hungry  as  when  they  fet  out,  but  confider- 
ably  more  fatigued.  What  is  now  mentioned  will  throw  fome 
light  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  eftatc,  at  a  time  when,  feveral 
of  the  tenants  having  failed,  though  the  lands  were  low-rented, 
partic'darly  about  the  village,  a  new  fyflem  was  adopted;  the 
Tunfield  plan  was  abolidu'd,  and  the  lands  divided  into  proper 
fized  farms,  each  having  a  flcading  built  in  a  convenient  fitua- 
tion. The  farm  fou'h  of  Tyne  water  amounted  to  four;  two 
of  which^  though  containing  the  pooreft  foil|  were  the   firft 
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improved.  Enclofing  by  ditch  and.  hedge,  with  trees  on  the 
bank,  was  inftantly  fet  about  \  and,  that  thofe  enclofures  were 
the  firfl  attempted  in  Scotland  by  a  tenant,  is  fupportcd  by  all 
tradiiioiiary  authority,  Such  works  were  then  of  a  novel  nature, 
and  could  not  fail  to  make  lafting  impreflioa  on  the  minds  of  the 
neighbours. 

In  1698,  the  Lord  Jufticc  Clerk  granted  to  Robert  Wight, 
ehteft  fon  of  Alexander  Wight,  one  of  his  tenants  in  Ormiilon, 
a  leafe  af  the  farm  called  Muirhoufe^  now  ^Lurruys^  to  eridurc 
for  II  years.  The  name  of  this  farm  is  defcriptive  of  the  foil 
and  tlie  ilate  of  the  land  at  the  time.  It  was  the  firtl  on  the 
cftate  tirat  W.is  cnclofed ;  and  Robert  Wight  was  the  firil  farmer* 
if  tradition  fpeaks  truth,  who  enclofcd  by  ditch  and  hedge,  and 
planted  hedge-row  trees  in  Scotland  on  his  own  proper  charge. 
Again,  in  1713,  Lord  Judice  Clerk  granted  to  the  faid  Robert 
Wight  a  leafe  for  9  years  of  the  farm  adjacent  to  the  Mur- 
rays,  calKd  the  Houfe  of  Muir,  Such  was  the  timidity  of  thofe 
days,  that  few  farmers  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of 
leafcs  of  longer  endurance  than  5  years. 

John  Cockburn  Efq.,  about  this  time,  may  be  faid  to  have 
entered  upon  his  agricultural  career.  During  his  father's  life- 
time, he  promoted  improvements,  and  encouraged  the  tenantry 
upon  the  cftate  both  by  precept  and  example  As  Robert  Wight 
iiad  fhewn  an  early  and  uncommon  fpirit  to  enter  into  his  views, 
he,  in  1718,  four  years  after  his  fucceffion,  grant-ed  a  new  leafe 
of  the  Murrays  farm  to  hini  for  38  years,  at  a  rent  of  750 
pounds  Scotifli  money  \  and  upon  paying  1 20Q  pounds  Scotiih^ 
in  name  of  fine  or  graffum,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  a 
renewal  thereof  for  other  19  years,  and  fo  on  from  19  to  19 
years  in  all  time  coming.  The  two  fubfcribing  witnefTes  to  this 
deed  were  Sir  John  Inglis  of  Cramond  Bart,  and  John  Hepburn 
Efq.  of  Humbie  \  and  they  were  invited  on  this  occaGon  by  Mt 
Cockburn,  in  order  that,  from  his  example,  they  might  be 
animated  with  the  like  liberal  and  patriotic  principles  for  en* 
couraging  the  improvement  of  agriculture  upon  their  refpe£live 
properties. 

Alexander  Wight,  eldefl;  fon  of  Robert  above  named,  pofTefTed 
the  Houfe  of  Muir  farm  during  the  9  years  leafe,  and  afterwards 
held  it  by  tacit  relocation  till  1725,  when,  agreeable  to  the  plan 
for  promoting  real  and  fubftantial  improvements,  a  new  leafe 
was  granted  to  him  for  38  years  and  three  lives  therein  named. 
This  tenant  having  entered  heartily  into  all  Mr  Cockburn's 
meafures  for  improving  the  eftate,  as  will  appear  from  a  letter 
to  be  afterwards  givenj  with  many  others  now  in  our  pgAeflion, 
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ideed,  fincc  I  came  into  the  world,  I  never  faw  a  feafon  which 
I  much  favoured  thofe  who  are  glad  of  excufes  for  floth  and  g 
zy  dreaming  way  of  going  on,  without  exerting  themfelvcs  and 
uploying  their  thoughts  and  hands  in  endeavouring  to  help  and 
nprove  nature,  to  the  advantage  of  themfelvcs  and  familieg. 
Jod  Almighty  has  endued  mankind  with  the  valuable  faculty  of 
lought,  or  reafon,  with  a  defign  that  they  fhould  ufe  it  for 
icir  own  advantage,  not  that  they  fhould  lock  it  up,  and  jog  on, 
5  do  the  brutes,  witliout  confidering  why  or  wherefore  they  go 
30ut  the  common  aftions  of  life,  further  than  that  they  have 
en  others,  as  llupid  as  themfelvcs,  do  fo  before  them.  I  am 
:ry*  gla^l  to  find  you  have  another  way  of  thinking,  and  that, 
hen  a  bad  foafon  comes,  you  make  juft  allowances  for  it,  and, 
hen  a  reafonable  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  docs  not  fuc- 
:cd  to  the  full  of  what  could  be  wilhcd,  you  confider  what 
lufes  may  be  for  its  not  fucceeding,  and  what  can  be  done  to 
iclify  any  omiiTion  in  the  former  trial,  or  what  improvement, 
1  reafon,  can  be  made  in  the  next,  from  whence  better  fuccefs 
m  be  hoped  for  5  and  th.it  you  do  not  entirely  reject  what  rea- 
m  teaches  you  to  be  right  in  the  main,  bccaule,  from  a  bad 
lafon,  fome  neglect  in  the  management,  or  for  want  of  fome 
arther  things  being  done,  it  did  not,  with  you,  come  up  to  the 
ill  of  what  it  has  done  with  others  in  a  good  icafon,  and  who, 
:o:n  more  experience  in  the  pradticc,  have  had  it  dp  better  thap 

did  with  you  the  firft  time. 

*  I  am  not  for  having  you  venture  too  much,  raflily,  before 
cu  have  confidcred  well  the  reafonablcnefb  of  the  experiment, 
nd  made  trials  of  it.  Allowances  mud  be  made  for  different 
^ii"?,  climates,  and  other  circumilances  y  and  thofe  things  being 
bfcrved,  I  am  lUU  convinced  that  by  thought,  activity  and  in- 
ullry,  our  hufbandry  may  be  impn)vcd  v.illly,  and  laborious,  in- 
ultrious  peoplf ,  may  find  better  iiviiig  in  our  country  than  the 
encraUty  of  them  have  yet  found  -,  and  none,  in  whom  I  am 
ny  way  concerned,  ihall  want  for  all  the  encouragement  a  maf- 
IX  can  give  to  their  jull  and  honcit  endeavours  for  promorinrj 
\\-S\x  own  advantcivK'  •,  for  no  failicr  can  have  more  fatibfacltion 
I  the  prc^fptrity  of  his  children,  th:»n  1  huve  in  the  wd'are  of 
crfons  filualcd  upon  my  edate.  I  hate  tyianny  in  every  ihapt-, 
nd  (li.iU  always  have  jjjreater  plfafurc  in  fr^.  injij  my  tenants  mak- 
iT^  lomething  under  me,  which  they  cm  c.iil  ihcir  own,  tlian  in 
riling  a  iitiL"  more  n-.opity  myi'U,  I'v  ujiicc/uji^  a  humlvcd  poor 
'.TViilie.-^,  till  their  neccfhlitrs  miike  iIkp.i  UiV  u.iv;  i-.  I  hupe  my 
cV:r;vs  have  toiiviiiccd  y(»u  all  ci  this,  and  iha'  1  ha\*-i  huherio 
•:.:!1.  :  v:rjr  :  Iv.iiU ';,;.■  <q=!-')  ar  \r--'}^  \-j   iLe   nr  kl.ig  the   cRa^e 
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>etter  to  thofe  who  (hall  come  after  me,  and  I  am  fure  much 
more  tlvan  any  advance  of  the  rent  to  niyfelf. 

*  I  aflurc  you,  I  think  it  very  encouraging,  that  you  tell  me 
what  you  have  done  makes  fo  good  an  appearance  already,  even  in 
this  moft  extraordinary  year,  that  the  mouths  of  the  country  againli 
new  methods  are  a  little  (lopped.  I  hope,  in  a  little  time,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  more  favourable  fcafon,  you  fliall  get  entire- 
ly the.  better  of  this  difBculty  5  and  it  is  not  a  fmall  one,  to  have 
tnc  weight  of  all  the  tongues  of  an  idle  talking  country,  cenfuring 
a  young  man  at  his  firft  fettmg  out  in  the  world.  Many  a  juit 
and  a  good  undcrftanding  has  been  talked  down,  and  the  honclt 
undertaker  funk  by  the  clamour  of  the  wicked  and  malicious, 
joined  with  that  of  the  ignorant  mob. 

*  For  my  {hare,  had  I  not  received  your  letter,  I  defigned  to 
have  writtjn  little  more  upon  the  fubjefl:  of  the  tenants  improve- 
ments, havhig  heard  of  nothing  but  bad  prices  and  difficulties, 
with  which,  though  in  my  opinion  fometinies  they  appeared  ea- 
fier  anfwered  than  made,  yet  1  was  tired  writing  to  people,  to 
fet  them  right  in  what  I  thought  they  might  have  found  out  with 
as  little  thought,  as  is  required  in  the  great  myftery  of  two  and 
tliree  making  five. 

*  There  is  not  a  doubt  but  tlie  putting  clover  feed  through 
a  mill  is  the  bed  way,  if  the  millers  will  be  careful  in  a  thing 
that  is  fiewy  and  that  it  will  bear  the  expcnce.  The  foils  you 
call  diiffiey  ought  to  be  quick'^ned  with  lime,  (I  believe  hot  or  un- 
flacked  lime  would  do  well)  fand,  hot  dungs,  or  manure  of  fuch 
kinds.  From  what  I  have  feen  and  obferved,  I  incline  to  think 
that  it  is  beft  to  mix  clover  either  fjnall  or  rjreat  with  rye-grafs. 
The  yellow  hop  clover  I  have  obferved  do  mighty  welL  It  gives 
the  grafs  a  thick  ftool,  helps  to  fupport  the  rye-grafs,  makes  the 
hay  fine  and  very  nourifliing  food,  and  mends  the  foggage  ;  fo  I 
am  not  for  fowing  rye-grafs  alone,  where  the  land  will  bear  yel- 
low hop  clover  along  with  it  \  and  I  have  this  year  feen  good 
crops  of  the  two  togetlier  upon  very  poor  land.  Where  you  arc 
to  take  only  two  years  of  good  ground  i;i  clover,  and  turn  it  to 
corn  again,  I  am  not  for  mixing  rye-grafs  with  it.  The  fmall 
hop  clover  will  make  the  Hubbies  very  good,  the  moft  of  win- 
ter, for  Iheep.  I  have  feen  very  poor  land,  which  had  been 
run  out  with  too  many  crops  of  corn,  as  is  too  frequent  with 
us,  ]«iid  down  with  fmall  hop  clover  for  flieep.  I  never  ap- 
prove of  lands  being  brought  to  this  pafs  ;  no  farmer  finds  ad- 
vantage, upon  the  main,  by  fuch  hufbandry ;  but  if  he  will  do 
>vrong,  this  is  the  beft  mends  he  can  make  himfcif,  fince  it 
yields  fome  food  for  fheep,  which  otherwife  it  would  not  do  ; 
und  their  feeding  upon  it  mends  it  a  little.     Your  clover  has 
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piece  of  your  hedge  does  not  thrive  well.  I  believe  the  beft 
methml  you  can  take,  is  to  open  the  ground  about  the  roots  be- 
fore winter,  aud  I'upply,  with  new  plants,  what  are  gone  ;  then 
lay  a  ftrinkling  of  lime  near  to  the  hedg^-,  but  not  touching  the 
thorns ;  and  the  winter  moifture  will  carry  the  lime  down 
Through  the  loofe  earth  to  the  roots.  1  have  been  told  that  this 
does  well,  though  I  muft  confcfsi  never  faw  it  pradlifed.  You 
tell  me  alfo,  that,  you  have  enclofed  a  garden.  If  you  have  not 
yet  made  any  thing  of  it,  I  fliall  give  you  my  opinion  as  follows- 
You  may  fallow  it,  or  not,  as  you  ihnll  fee  caufe  j  for  you,  be- 
ing upon  the  fpot,  can  judge  better,  rhan  I  at  a  diftance,  of  the 
propriety  or  neceffity  of  the  operation.  Firil  trench  it  all  over 
iiftcen  or  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  throw  in  a  little  dung  at  the" 
bottom;  then,  in  dry  weather,  feed  cattle  upon  it  of  all  kinds 
as  you  (liall  find  convenient ;  the  hogs  may  come  laft.  If  it  is 
a  deep  clay,  as  I  fancy  it  is,  you  may  fprinkle  it  over  with  afhes, 
fand,  or  gravel,  to  open  the  ground,  which  may  be  done  before 
the  cattle  arc  put  upon  it,  or  after,  as  is  mod  convenient.  Af- 
ter this  ij  done,  and  that  the  dung  and  pifs  of  the  cattle  have 
had  feme  little  time  to  fink  into  the  ground,  delve  it,  and  fow 
ns  you  have  occafion  ;  and  what  you  do  not  fow  prefently, 
Ihould  be  laid  up  in  fmall  ridges,  that  the  dung  and  earth  may 
fcr»i\ent  and  incorporate  together,  and  that  the  fun,  air  and 
frofl  may  get  into  it,  letting  it  lye  fo  till  you  have  occafion  to 
ufe  it.  I  don't  advife  your  planting  any  fruit-trees  except  upun 
the  walls,  as  they  will  cover  and  choke  up  fo  fmall  a  piece  of 
ground  by  the  time  they  come  to  carry  any  quantity  of  fruit  j 
itind  fo  you  will  lofe  all  the  undergrowth,  which  I  reckon  is 
what  will  be  mod  ufeful  to  you.  If  you  plant  fruit-trees  upon 
the  walls,  let  the  borders  be  broader  between  the  wall  and  every 
walk,  than  any  of  the  borders  are  at  the  houfe  of  Ormifton, 
otherwife  you  can  never  expcft  good  fruit  upon  them.  You 
mud  mix  thcfe  borders  with  afhes  or  fand,  to  open  the  clay. 
Tliis  will  agree  with  the  trees  better  than  any  dung ;  for  dung, 
and  cfpecially  frefh  dung,  does  not  agree  with  fruit-trees.  Do 
not  plant  the  trees  too  deep  in  the  ground,  and  make  the  bor- 
ders decline  a  little  from  the  walls,  that  no  wet  may  (land  about 
their  roots.  If  you  manage  your  ground  right  at  firft,  I  dare 
fay  you  will  have  all  forts  of  roots  and  herbs  for  your  pot  in  pcr- 
feftion.  A  neck  of  mutton  made  into  broth,  with  herbs,  roots, 
and  fome  flices  of  bread,  well-boiled,  upon  a  flow  fire,  till  the 
roots  and  me.it  arc  very  tender,  is  a  good  dilh,  and  not  expcn- 
fivc.  Indead  of  the  bread,  you  may  put  in  a  little  barley,  and 
half  a  lundful  of  meal,  to  thicken  it  a  little.  A  pound  or  two 
of  beef  v.iil  r:i:.k^  it  much  the  better,  and  give  a  great  deal  more 
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of  It  than  the  mutton  alone.  In  (hort,  you  will  find  roots  and 
hcibs  in  your  garden,  of  advantage  in  your  family  many  ways. 
I  fhall  always  be  ready  to  anfwer  yoU  any  queftion,  or  give  you 
the  bed  advice  I  cap  :  fo,  write  freely,  as  you  think  the  hearing 
from  me  can  be  of  fervicc. Tottenhamy  18.  Augujl  1725.* 

From  the  above  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  this  celebrated  im- 
prover met  with  the  like  obftacles  in  his  road,  as  have  been  felt 
by  others  who  ftepped  out  of  the  beaten  path  ;  and  that  it  re- 
quired all  his  patience  and  perfeverance  to  furmount  the  preju- 
dice and  obftinacy  even  of  his  own  tenantry.  That  thofe  who 
entered  cheerfully  into  his  views,  and  facilitated  the  fyftem 
which  he  had  fo  much  at  heart,  experienced  his  favour  and  ap- 
probation, will  not  excite  furprife.  The  fupine  ftate,  into  which 
the  Scofifh  tenantry  had  then  fallen,  was  not  to  be  removed  by 
ordinary  means.  In  facl,  they  were  the  prey  of  floth,  ignorance, 
and  obftinacy,  and  rivetted  in  chains  not  to  be  eafily  broken. 

Highly  pleafed,  however,  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  firft  attempts, 
though  made  upon  that  part  of  his  eftate  worft  calculated  for 
intioducing  improved  hufbandry,  and  anxious  to  extend  the  re- 
formation to  all,  Mr  Cockburn  proceeded  to  grant  leafes  to  fuch 
of  his  other  tenants  as  he  thought  worthy  of  them  5  and  very 
generous  encouragement  was  held  out,  though  not  to  the  fame 
extent  as  in  the  two  firft  leafes.  The  fize  of  the  enclofures,  in 
particular,  was  contradled,  which  wafted  much  land,  and  increafed 
the  expence  of  making  them  j  (an  error  probably  occafioned  by 
his  recent  acquaintance  with  the  hufbandry  of  South  Britain), 
ihe  fatal  confequences  of  which  pradlice  are  now  completely  af- 
ccrtained.  At  this  period,  two  farms,  containing  the  heft  land 
about  the  village,  were  enclofed  with  hedge  and  ditch,  rows  of 
trees  being  planted  on  the  banks,  and  aifo  on  fuch  parts  of  the 
lands  as  were  unfit  for  the  plough.  In  a  little  time,  thefe  fields, 
after  being  thus  improved,  were  taken  by  the  villagers  at  the  rent 
of  22s.  per  acre,  though  formerly  rented  at  los.,  and  even  that 
badly  paid. 

Mr  Cockburn  being  anxious  to  have  a  malting,  brewery,  and 
diftiilcry  eredled  at  Ormifton,  thefe  works  commenced  in  the 
year  1726,  being  underti^en  by  the  above  mentioned  Alexander 
Wight,  who  received  the  moft  liberal  encouragement  from  the 
proprietor  in  the  execution  of  thefe  undertakings.  Pale  malt, 
high-flavoured  ale,  and  excellent  whiflcy  were  manufafturcd  ;  all 
which  contributed  much  to  the  promoting  of  agriculture  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  improvement  of  agriculture  being  now  in  a  progreffivc 
ftate,  Mr  Cockburn  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  manufactures,  knowing  well  that  they  were  mutual  fup- 
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^orts  to  each  other.  As  a  pTeliminar^F  ftep,  I>€  fet  about  ro* 
orining  his  village  of  Ormidon  ;  made  a  plau  of  a  Beat,  air^t 
egular  (Ireet,  to  be  filled  up  with  the  houfes  of  manufafturera 
Lnd  tradefmen  \  and  granted  feus  on  moderate  terms  to  all  his 
enants  and  cottar^  who  choofed  to  build  houfes.  H<nce,  a  vill- 
age wji>  reared  up  in  a  (hort  fpace  of  time,  which  to  this  4ay 
neers  with  admiration  from  every  one  that  paiTes. 

To  promote  the  manufafture  of  linen,  Mr  Cockbum  wa» 
irarmly  difpofed.  He  confidercd  it  as  or.e  ot  the  ftaple  trades  of 
►Gotland,  and  as  the  bed  fupport  of  tlie  genera!  mtereft.  He 
iewed  it  as  intimately  connedScd  with  hufbandry^  the  land  afFord- 
ig  an  opportunity  fbr  producing  the  raw  article  to  the  manufac- 
urers  5  while  they,  in  return,  furniflied  hands  for  carrying  on 
gricultural  works,  efpecially  in  harveft,  and  for  the  confipmption 
f  its  various  produce.  To  attain  thefe  objefts,  an  eminent  under- 
aker,  from  Ireland,  both  in  the  manufafturing  and  whitening  of 
inen,  was  induced  to  take  up  his  reAdence  at  Ormidon;  and  a 
avourable  Icafe  of  the  bleach  field  and  fome  lands  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood  was  granted  to  him.  This  was  the  fird  bleachfield  in 
his  county — probably  the  fecond  in  Scotland  ;  for,  before  1 730, 
ine  linens  were  fcnt  to  Haarlem  in  Holland  to  be  whitened  and 
reifed.  A  piece  of  ground,  in  feu,  was  given  to  the  undertake 
r,  for  building  a  dwelling  and  fuch  other  houfes  as  were  required 
0  accommodate  the  nianufaftory.  Influence  was  alfo  exerted 
rith  the  Honourable  Board  of  Trudees  for  Manufaf^ures  in 
Scotland,  and  pecuniary  aid  obtained  from  them  in  fupport  of 
he  infant  manufaclure. 

As,  in  thefe  days,  people  at  home  were  unacquainted  with  the 
pcrations  of  a  bleach  held,  feveral  experienced  hands  were  brought 
rom  Holland  and  Irelaiid  to  execute  the  labour  of  this  new  un- 
ertaking.  Such  met  with  liberal  encouragement  from  Mr  Cock* 
urn  and  his  tenants.  The  growth  of  flax  forming  an  eflential 
art  of  the  new  edablifliment,  Mr  Cockbum  obtained  premiums 
rom  the  Trudees  to  encourage  its  culture,  and  an  annual  falary 
or  an  cdabliflnHi  lint-drefler  and  heckler.  A  fchool  for  teaching 
oung  girls  to  fpin  linen  yarn,  was  alfo  credled,  \inder  the  dircc- 
Lon  of  a  qualified  fpindrcfs,  who  received  a  fuitable  falary  for 
er  trouble  in  educating  them.  Hence  a  confidcrable  quantity  of 
nen  yarn  was  fpun  upon  the  fpot,  which  fupplied  the  manufac- 
:»ry  with  materials  of  tlie  bed  quality. 

About  the  year  1736,  the  progrefs  of  agricultural  improve- 
icnts  at  OrmiiioR  had  excited  fo  much  notice  over  all  Scotbnd, 
bat  Mr  Cockbum,  always  awake  to  every  circumdance  which 
ould  forward  his  darling  objecl,  feized  upon  fuch  a  notable  op- 
ortuuiry  of  diiiuimiating  ufeful  knowledge  among  his  brothcfr 

proprietors 


pM^netorft  and  thetr  tea^otrf.  He  inftUuted  a  club  or  ibqlety 
cofl^pofed  of  Qoblemes^  genUefoon  and  farmers,  whp  met  oKmth^o 
ly  for  the  difcuflion  of  fome  appropriate  queftion  in  fural  econo^ 
mica,  ftttled  upoa  at  their  former  meeting,  on  which  queftion 
all  the  members  prefeut  delivered  their  opinions  s^-^an  uxftitu<- 
tion  which  fiibfifted  for  above  ten  year^,  and  perhaps  was  end** 
ed  by  the  cifcumftances  under  which  the  country  vFa^  thea 
placed  The  fivft  minute  bears  date  19th  Julf  1736,  and  iy^ 
laft  4th  May  1 747 ;  the  whole  proceedings  being  highly  int^r<«' 
efting  to  the  country,  and  honouiable  to  the  Society  who  ari- 
gloated  them.  In  ihoit,  the  fame  of  this  Society  fpiead  far  and 
wide,  and  occaGoned  many  noblemen  and  others  at  a  diQaace 
to  folicit  admiiTion  sis  membejrs.  A  lift  of  the  members  of  this 
meritorious  Society,  as  extraded  from  the  minute-book,  fliall 
now  be  given.  Certainly  it  would  be  a  proud  day  with  the  fa* 
ther  of  Scotifli  hufbandry,  when  he  met  with  fuch  a  number  of 
pra&ical  agriculturiils,  all  eagerly  difpofed  to  liilen  to  the  baic- 
Tolent  inftrudiioos  which  he  was  h  wtU  difpofed  and  quaiiied 
to  communicate. 

Lj/l  ef  Original  Members  of  the  Ormijlon  Society^  ivitb  Cop}  of 

their  Minute^  Jutif  19.  1736. 

John  Cockburn  of.Ormifton. 

Thomas  Anderfon  of  Whiteburgh. 

William  Jamiefon,  merchant,  Leith. 

James  Hepburn,  younger,  of  Humbie. 
5  Andrew  Broomfield  of  Duncrahill. 

The  Honourable  Hew  Dalrymple  of  Drumore. 

George  Torrence,  tenant  in  Peafton. 

William  Wilfon,  tenant  there. 

James  Walker,  tenant  in  Pardo?an. 
10  James  Walker,  junior,  there. 

Alexander  Wight,  tenant  in  Ormifton. 

Alexander  Wight,  tenant  in  Couftand. 

John  Wight,  tenant  there. 

Alexander  Wight,  tenant,  Eaftfield  of  Ormiilon. 
15  Charles  St  Clair  of  Hermifton,  advocate. 

Patrick  Cockburn  £fq.  advocate. 

*  We,  whofe  names  and  defignations  are  above  fct  down,  tak- 
ing into  our  conflderation  that  the  ere£tiug  and  inftltuting  a 
Society  in  order  to  the  better  improving  our  country  with  re^)t'£l 
to  agriculture  and  manufa£tures,  would  be  a  laudable  undertak- 
ing, do,  for  that  purpofe,  enter  and  become  members  of  the  fald 
Society,  and  we  are  to  aflume  and  receive  fuch  other  petfons  in- 
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to  the  {a\A  Society  as  we  (hall  judge  proper  to  be  admitted  nieoHq 
bers  thereof,  according  to  fuch  rules  as  we  (hall  hereafter  agree  » 
upon  for  that  purpofe.  * 

The  firft  meeting  of  this  laudable  defign  was  held,  26.  July 
1736, — Mr  Cockbum  chairman,  when  the  rules  of  the  Society 
were  framed  and  agreed  to.  Thereafter  the  Society  continued 
to  meet  regularly  ;  and  a  queftion,  relative  to  husbandry  or  ma- 
nufaftures,  was  propofcd  lor  difcuilion  at  next  meeting,  which 
was  uniformly  conHdered  and  difcuiTed,  as  appears  from  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  Society  •,  and  many  new  members  were  propofed 
and  admitted  by  ballot,  a  lift  of  whofc  names  are  here  annexed* 

Lord  George  Hay. 

William  Congalton,  younger,  of  that  ilk 

The  Laird  of  Dundais. 
20  James  Campbell  of  St  Germains. 

Sir  John  Inglis  of  Cramond. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple  of  Cranfton. 

Robert  Anderfon,  younger,  of  Whiteburgh, 

John  V/atfon  of  Muirhoufe. 
25  Richard  Duadafd  of  Blair. 

George  Brown,  youn^rer,  of  Coalfton. 

Sir  Robert  Dickfon  of  Carberry. 

Jofeph  Douglafs  of  Blackftiiels. 

Archibald  Robertson  in  Tranent. 
30  John  Drummond  in  Ormillon. 

Mr  Scott  of  Rollie. 

The  Earl  of  Stair. 

Colonel  James  Gardner  of  Bankton. 

John  Nairn  at  Winton. 

John  Campbell,  Collector  of  Cufioms,  Preftonpans* 

\\"illi;im  Dougbfs,  farmer  in  Blinkbonny. 

Richard  Chefi'els,  firmer  at  Carberry. 

Williuni  Bailie,  faftor  for  the  Laird  of  Lamington  at  Penfton- 

Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Longformacus. 
40   Mr  Wnuchop?  of  Edmifton. 

Mr  William  Wauchope,  brother  to  the  Laird  of  Niddry. 

ArcLibald  I'oJ,  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

James  Skirvint',  tenant  in  Ewingflone. 

John  ChriUy,  linci;-dri;:'er  in  Orinifton. 
45  Sir  Hew  Dalryniplc. 

John  Stiell. 

ficorge  Cockbiir.-.,  younger  of  Orniin:o]K 

liir  Charier,  Gilmouv  o;  Orugmilhi. 

Sir  John  Buird. 
JO  .Siv  J.^nitb  11  :!i- 
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Mr  William  Baird. 

John  Mitchelfon  of  Middleton. 

Mr  David  Badrd. 

Alexander  Arbuthnot  of  l£nOx« 
j;5  Charles  Hay  of  Hopes. 

The  Laird  of  M'Leod. 

Mr  Cockbum  of  Clerkington. 

Mr  Juftice  of  CrightDh^ 

George  Livingftorie,  Depute-clerk  of  SelBon* 
60  John  Rutherford  of  Bowiand. 

James  Craig  of  Coftarton. 

Baillie  Smart  of  Muflelburgh. 

Lord  Lindores« 

Andrew  Gardner,  merchant^  Edinburgh* 
($5  George  Buchan  of  Cumledge. 

Duke  of  Perth. 

Mr  Rutherford  of  Faimielie. 

Dr  kutherford* 

John  Carfrae.  tenant  in  Park. 
70  Mr  George  Urummond. 

Robert  Wight,  Eafter  Hailes. 

George  konaldfon,  Dodridge 

Andrew  Wight,  Ofmifton. 

Ninian  Jeffrey,  Dalkeith* 
75  Lewis  Gordon  of  Gordonhall. 

Thomas  Gardner,  merchant,  Edinburgh* 

John  Dods,  overfeer  of  Mr  Cockbum^  country  afiair 

Mr  Anderfon,  younger,  of  Adnifton. 

Robert  Wight,  Muirhoufe. 
2o  Francis  Walker,  MainshilL 

Mr  Keyfar,  lintdrefler  from  Flanders. 

Archibald  Cuthbertfon  in  Adnifton. 

Mr  St  Clair  in  Seton  Mains* 

James  Wilfon  in  Peafton. 
85  Adam  Inglis  Efa.  younger  of  Cramond. 

James  Burnet  Efq.  yoimger  of  MonbCddo* 

Mr  White  of  Criclmefs. 

Mathew  Haldane,  farmer,  Buxley. 

Bailie  David  Wight,  farmer.  Weft  Byres. 
90  Robert  Maxwell  of  Arkland. 

James  Cuthbertfari^'farmer,  Langniddry. 

Baron  Clerk. 

Sir  William  Dalrymple* 

Mr  Hamilton  of  Fala. 
p5  Mr  Howifon  of  Braehead. 
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Robert  Turnbull  in  Newtonhall. 

Robert  Pringle  Elq. 

Thomas  White,  manager  of  Sir  William  Dalr  jmple's  grounds^ 

Captain  Maitland. 
roo  George  Park  in  Blackhoufo. 

Mr  Buchan  of  Kello. 

William  Watfon  of  Pi  1  more. 

Charles  Mackie,  furgeon,  Ormiibon^ 

William  Swinton,  merchant,  Nortli  Berwick. 

John  Baillie  in  Penftone. 
1 06  James  Wight  in  Ormifton, 

Without  entering  at  greater  length,  in  tliis  arttde,  tipon  the 
uoceedings  of  the  Society,  it  may  be  dated,  that  in  tne  year 
(739,  premiums  for  raifing  flax  were  advert ifed  in  tlie  newfpa- 
pers,  and  dillributed  by  the  Society  to  the  gainers  thereof,  in  terms 
3f  tlieir  advertifements.  In  the  ume  year  the  Society  petitioned 
:he  Board  of  Trufteea  to  get  home  Riga  lintfecd,  and  to  appoint 
I  proper  perfon  from  Holland  to  fettle  for  fome  time  in  this 
:ountry,  to  indrucl  people  in  the  way  of  watering  and  grafTmg 
tint  properly.  And  in  1 742,  famples  of  lint  were  produced  and 
fubmittcd  to  the  infpeftion  of  judges,  who  declared  them  equal  to 
;\ny  imported  from  Holland  for  feveral  years  preceding  that  pe- 
riod. 

If  men  of  rank  and  fortune  would  tluis  employ  their  time 
ind  talents  in  promoting  the  public  good,  what  ineftimablc  blefs- 
ings  might  not  fociety  derive  from  their  exertions.  We  here  fee 
how  mucli  was  accompliflied  by  one  individual,  whofe  means 
were  very  limited  •,  therefore  may  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
benefit  that  would  be  gained,  were  all  animated  with  principles 
equally  patriotic  and  liberal.  The  like  necefRty,  perhaps,  does 
not  eixft,  at  this  day,  for  the  execution  of  meafures  fimilar  to 
thofe  undertaken  by  him  for  introducing  and  difleminating  im- 
provements ;  but  every  proprietor  has  it  in  his  power  to  promote 
the  rt;n:fort  and  profperity  of  thofe  placed  below  him.  To  him 
alone  liicy  are  naturally  dilpofed  to  look  up  for  protection  and 
fiipport.  If  he  treats  them  with  leniency  ;  if  he  is  intcrefted  in 
rheir  welfare,  and  regards  them  as  men,  though  placed  lower  in 
the  fcale  of  life,  then  a  reciprocal  return  mtiy  i'afely  be  expelled. 
Proprietors,  who  a£t  in  this  way,  really  and  truly  preferve  th,i 
full  benefits  of  the  feuiial  fyileni,  though  the  fyllem  itfelf  has 
been  legally  abolifhed  imd  overturned. 

Mr  Cockburn  died  in  the  year  1 747  ;  and  fliortly  thereafter  the 
?ftate  of  Ormiiton  was  io\'\  to  the  late  Eirl  of  Hopetoun  by  his 
i'ow  Gccrge  Cockburn  I'-u].  afterwards  comptroller  of  the  navy. 

While 
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While  It  is  painful  to  (late  that  this  property  was  renounced 
by  a  family,  who  for  centuries  had  defcrvcd  fo  well  of  their 
country,  it  is  fome  comfort  to  refleflb,  that  the  purchafer  was  alfo 
-of  a  branch  to  whom  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  under  great  obligations,  as  might  be  inftanced 
by  the  cafe  of  the  barony  of  Byres,  where  improving  leafes  were 
granted  many  years  ago.  But  we  muft  flop,  as  the  article  already 
exceeds  our  common  bounds.  In  a  word,  the  name  of  John 
CocKBL'RN  will  not  foon  be  forgotten  in  Eaft  Lothian.  His  nu- 
merous fucccfsful  attempts  to  promote  the  profpcrity  of  the  coun- 
try are  rivetted  in  the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants,  and  will  be  handed 
down  from  father  to  fon  for  many  fueceffive  generations.  When 
tlie  whole  of  his  life  is  confidered,  we  are  warranted  to  pronounce 
him  the  father  of  Scotifli  husbandry,  an  ornament  to  his  country, 
and  an  honour  to  the  county  of  Eaft  Lothian  which  gave  him 
Wrth.  N. 


TO   THE    CONDUCTOR  OF   THE    FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Impolicy  of  Impoftng  PerfincU  and  Predial  Services  upon  the 

Tenantry  of  Scotland. 

Sir, 

The  attention  paid  to  fome  dcfultory  hints  which  I  lately  tranC- 
mitted,  has  encouraged  me  to  fend  you  a  few  more.  Engaged 
at  prefent  in  purfuits  very  different  from  thofe  that  form  the  chief 
obje£ls  of  difcufTion  in  your  Magazine,  all  1  can  do  is,  occa«- 
fionally  to  offer  a  few  fuggcftions.on  general  fubje£ls. 

I  have  been  led  to  the  fubjed  of  the  prefent  communication^ 
by  the  correfpondence  of  your  valuable  and  refpeftable  friend 
Mr  Dempflcr,  in  the  14th  Number  of  the  Magazine,  where  he 
defcribes  the  fervices  that  are  performed  by  tenants  to  their  land- 
lords in  his  neighbourhood.  Mr  Dempfter  fays,  although  he  has 
flifcontinued  the  pra£lice  himCsIf,  and  recommended  the  difcon- 
tinuance  to  hi$  neighbours,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  that  he 
has  neverthelofs  been  a  very  unfuccefsful  apoftle  5  as  the  tenants 
around  him  are  flill  obliged  to  cut  down  their  landlord's  crops, 
while  their  own  is  perhaps  flaking  out  of  the  ears  with  ripenefs. 

Now,  as  I  have  always  underftood  that  tlie  couuty  of  Forfar, 
in  which  Mr  Dempfter  lives,  was  as  well  cultivated  as  any  in 
Scotland  ;  as  I  myfclf  remcmbeF  to  have  feen  moft  fuccefsful,  and 
apparently  excellent  fpecimens  of  highly  improved  agriculture  in 
that  county  above  twenty  years  ago  ^  as  it  lyas  there  that  Mr 
S>cott  of  DuninauIJ  gave  one  of  the  firft  examples  of  good  farm- 
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inpj  ever  feen  in  Scotland ;  and  as  it  was  there  the  late  LordL 
Stratlimore  exhibited  a  moft  extenfive  plan  of  improvement,  I 
little  expeftcd  to  find  compLiints  of  fuch  a  barbarous  praftice 

fTeviiilinj:  in  that  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
f  fuch  prevails  in  Forfarfliire^  we  may  rcafonably  infer  that  it 
prevails,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  in  other  and  lefs  improved 
diflricbs,  where  the  true  principle*  erf  good  farming  are  niorc  im- 
pcTfeflly  underftood. 

Mr  Dempfter*s  charafter,  for  zea?,  public  fpmt,  and  com- 
prehenfive  obfen'atioiT,  is  fo  weB  dlabliflied,  that  any  remark, 
falling  from  him,  comes  with  donble  weight ;  and  his  obfervation, 
accordinely,  ft  ruck  me  moft  forcibly.  If  the  ftatement  be  juft, 
which  there  is  no  reafon  to  difpute,  your  numerous  and  intelli- 
g:eiit  correfpondents  may  talk  in  vain  about  the  improved  ftate 
of  agriculture  in  Scotland.  Yotrr  publication  may  be  honoured 
and  enriched  with  the  correfpondence  of  Lord  Sonimerville,  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  Mr  Dempfter,  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  and  many  other  highly  diftinguiflied  and  patriotic 
characters ;  Mr  Findfater  may  expatiate  on  the  moral-  incite- 
ments to  farming,  with  a  degree  of  eloquence  and  ftrength  of 
reafoning  worthy  of  Adam  Smith ;  and  all  this  to  little  pur- 
pofe,  fo  long  as  the  tenantry  of  Scotland  are  kept  in  a  ftate  of 
dependence  and  thraldom  luited  to  the  moft  rigorous  period  of 
the  feudal  fyftem. 

I  never  viewed  your  Magazine  as  fo  mucli  calculated  to  ui- 
ftru£t  the  intelligent  and  independent  farmers  in  diftrifts  akeady 
well  cultivated,  as  thofe  in  more  remote  diftricU,  where  the  ap- 
proved fyftems  of  agriculture  were  either  lefs  perfeftly  under- 
ftood, or  not  praftifed  at  all.  I  confider  the  chief  defign  of  your 
publication  is  to  cxpofe,  and  if  pofTible  to  eradicate,  bad  prac-^ 
tices,  fanclioned  by  length  of  time,  and  invariable  cuftom,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  country  they  exifted  j  and  if  this  view  be 
correflt,  I  am  fure  there  cannot  be  a  more  fertile  topic  for  poig- 
nant ridicule,  or  a  more  prominent  fubjeft  for  acrimonious  cen- 
fure,  than  thofe  barbarous  and  Gothic  fervices  ftill  paid  by  the 
tenants  in  many  diftri£^s  of  Scotland,  under  the  name  of  Booti'^ 
ivorh. 

Such  fcrvile  offices  are  fo  little  known  in  England,  that  I  do  not 
fuppofc  their  meaning  can  be  properly  comprehended  there  \  or,  if 
underftood,  they  muft  be  hefcl  in  fcorn  by  the  more  liberal-mind- 
ed landlords.  What  idea  would  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  have 
formed,  or  what  idea  muft  Lord  Winchellea,  or  Lord  Egremont, 
or  Mr  Coke  of  Norfolk,  and  many  others  oi  the  enlightened 
farmers  in  England,  form  of  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in  Scotland^ 
when  they  fee  tliat  the  tenants  are  bound  by  their  leafes  to  cut 
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down  the  corns  df  their  landlord,  when  their  own  crops  may 
itand  in  the  fields,  liable  to  be  ihaken  by  wind,  or  rotted  by  rain  r 
Would  not  any  perfon  who  had  not  heard  of  the  izGt  before, 
agree  with  Mr  Glover  in  the  charadier  which  he  gxve  of  the 
?>cots ;  wheii,  being  feirt  down  to  that  counti^  about  thirty  years 
-ago,  to  inqnire  into  the  affairs  of  the  famous  Ayr  Bank,  he  faid, 
in  his  report  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  **  fliat  he  found  the  Scots 
poifett  all  forts  of  fenfe  but  common  fenfe  ?  ' 

What  I  would  therefore  beg  leave  to  requeft  is,  that  fome  of 
-your  intelligent  and  refpedable  correfpondents  would  fet  the 
unreafonablenefs  and  sfbfurdity  of  all  thole  menial  fervices,  which 
I  believe  are  called,  in  Scotland,  Boon-work^  in  their  true  point 
of  view  \  and,  if  poflible,  expofe  and  extirpate  fuch  baneful  and 
pernicious  cuiloms  from  the  fyftem  of  rural  oeconomy  altogether. 
The  bad  effects  of  thefe  need  only  be  mentioned,  to  be  univer- 
fally  aclcnowledged.  And  were  an  honourable  gentleman,  who 
fome  time  ago  fucceeded  to  a  venr  large  eftate  in  Forfarfhire,  to 
renew  his  leafes,  with  thele  daviin  conditions  annexed  to  them^ 
it  would  rivet  the  cuftom  in  that  part  of  the  country,  for  per- 
haps the  next  twenty  years,  and,  fet  a  very  bad  example  to  the 
whole  of  Scotland. 

All  forts  of  fervices  performed  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord 
are  had  ;  but  finrely  thote  that  go  under  the  name  of  harveft  work^ 
and  arc  claimed  at  the  moft  valuable  and  perilous  feafon  of  the 
year,  are  the  worft.  What  avails  it  for  a  tenant  to  enclofe  his 
land ;  to  put  it  in  good  heaft ;  to  labour  it  after  the  moft  approv- 
ed mode,  and  to  be  at  the  expence  of  good  feed  wherewith  to 
fow  it,  when  it  is  perhaps  put  out  of  lus  power  to  embrace  the 
proper  time  to  reap  it  i  Finally,  as  all  fuch  pra£lices  have  their 
origin  in  flayery,  and  their  continuance  in  ignorance  ;  as  they  have 
for  their  conftant  attendants,  poverty  and  dependence,  it  is  high 
time  that  they  "ftiould  be  aboliihed  and  eradicated  y  and  I  cannot 
conceive  chat  a  portion  of  your  valuable  Magazine  can  be  applied 
to  a  more  beneficial  purpoie,  than  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
fo  defirable  an  end.     I  am,  &c« 

AlilCUS  SCOTIJB. 

London^  22d  December  tSo}* 
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MOTB  BT   THE   CONDUCTOR. 


We  are  greatly  obliged  to  Amicus  Scotia  for  the  above  commu* 
nication.  Phe  obfervations  made  are,  however,  of  fuch  a  feri- 
<ms  natyre,  that  wc  would  hardly  have  felt  ourfelvcs  juftified  in 
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laying  them  before  the  public,  had  not  tl>e  rcfult  of  nur  inquiries 
in  a  great  meafure  accorded  with  the.  llattnient  he  has  given. 
Before  going  farther,  it  is  proper  to  explain,  that  the  picture 
drawn  can  apply  to  few  of  the  cultivated  diftricls  in  Scotland ; 
and  it  mud  excite  furprife,  th:it  a  lingle  trait  thereof  is  appli- 
cable to  Forfarfliire,  where  undoubtedly  a  fpirited  and  fucccfsful 
hulbandry  extenfivcly  prevails. 

All  fervices  impoled  upon  tenants  are  kTs  or  more  iniuiious  to 
them,  and,  in  a  proportional  degree,  unfri«:ntily  to  the  Imdlord's 
inttreft.  Services  muft  however  be  dillinguillicd  under  two  heads, 
I.  Thofc  that  can  be  paid  by  the  tenant  without  fubjecling  him 
to  any  material  inconvenicncy,  fuch  as  driving  coals  for  his  land- 
lord's ufe,  and  paying  k.iin  hens.  2.  Work  perfornied  for  the 
landlord  at  feed- time  and  harveft,  which  ncccflarily  proves  liighly 
pernicious  to  both  parties,  becaufe  it  is  exadlcd  at  periods  wlien 
every  nerve  of  the  tenant  ought  to  be  drained  in  cultivating 
and  fecuring  his  own  crop.  Seivicey  of  the  firll  defcription  may 
be  eafily  difcharged ;  the  chief  objcftion  we  have  to  them  is, 
that  they  are  generally  brought  forward  after  the  rent  is  agreed 
upon,  by  way  of  addenda^  or  becaufe  fuch  things  have,  by  con- 
ftant  uf.ii^e,  been  levied  upon  tlie  tenantry  of  the  ellate.  Thofc 
of  the  fccond  clafs  are  grolUy  unjull  \  in  f.;cl,  they  operate  a- 
galnd  the  landlord  himfclf,  by  preventing  the  tenant  from  fowing 
and  reaping  the  very  crop,  from  the  pn^duce  of  which  the  agreed 
rent  is  to  be  furnilhed.  We  prefume  it  is  againlt  fuch  that  our 
corrcfpondcnt's  arguments  are  dircc?Lv.d  ;  and  alluredly  he  could 
not  haye  creeled  his  battciy  againit  any  other  fortrefs  which  real- 
ly and  truly  called  for  a  more  fpeedy  demolition. 

We  believe  that  Scotifli  proprietors,  generally  fpeaking,  arc 
afluated  by  principles  fmiilar  to  thcfe  we  have  noticed ;  thjt 
is,  they  reflricl  fcrvices  to  driving  a  few  coals,  and  paying  kain 
hens  ;  and  it  is  ccnfillent  with  our  perfonal  knowledge,  that  in 
numberlefs  inflancc.-,  even  thcfc  are  commuted  hito  a  money  pay- 
ment. That  it  would  be  better,  were  every  kind  of  fervice  or 
payment  in  kind  given  up,  we  cheerfully  grant ;  but  fo  long  as 
iciviccs  are  confined  to  thr»fe  wc  Iir.vo  mtntionc:!,  the  evil  is  not 
of  magnitude.  We  are  none  of  thufe  who  are  difpofed  to  limit 
the  power  of  proprietors  in  cafes  wliich  dr?  not  afTccl  the  profpe- 
rity  of  agriculture ;  and  in  this  inftance,  the  burden  is  fo  triflinir, 
as  neither  to  leflen  the  welfare  of  individuals,  nor  impede  the 
progvofs  of  improvements.  None  of  ihefc  things,  however,  ciiU 
be  urged  in  fupport  f)f  tlie  focond  el.ii^  cf  fvvviccb.  We  arc  free 
to  fay,  that  they  are  fo  impolitieal  and  iniuilicious  as  to  call  for 
Irjijiflatlvc  interference,  in  the  event  of  being  i-;t,ii!Kd  by  pvcpric- 
l'jr>:, 
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Perhaps  fucli  fervices  originated  from  the.  poverty  of  the  te- 
nantry in  former  times»  and  the  fcarcitv  of  a  circulating  medium. 
Be  this  as  it  may*  tliey  have  generally  been  laid  afide  when  imr 
provements  were  introduced ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  juft 
view  of  their  hurtful  confequences  will,  in  a  little  time,  caufe 
them  to  be  totally  abandoned!  Even  (latute  labour^  when  exa£2:- 
ed  in  kind,  is  fo  opprciUve  to  the  tenantry,  that  manv  counties 
liavc  changed  it  into  a  money  payment.  Wc  ihould  oe  glad  to 
leam,  whether  this  relief  has  been  granted  in  £ngland. 

We  are  not  afraid,  that  cither  proprietors  or  tenants  of  Scot- 
land will  fufibr  by  an  appeal  to  the  great  chara&ers  condefcended 
upon  by  our  correfpondent.  That  the  tenantry  of  Scotland  have 
fome  difficulties  to  encounter,  we  aUow ;  tliat  their  general  (itua- 
tion  might  be  ameliorated,  wc  do  not  difpute ;  but  that  the  nature 
of  the  connexion  betwixt  the  proprietors  and  them  is  formed  up- 
on more  liberal  principles  than  thofe  a£ted  upon  in  our  (ifter 
kingdom,  we  ilrenuouily  maintain.  Let  Amicus  Scotia  look  to 
the  claufe  in  the  majority  of  Englifh  leafes,  wherein  the  tenant 
is  taken  oound  to  pay  all  parliamentary  and  parochial  taxes  al- 
ready impofed  or  to  be  imp^JciL  Let  him  refledi  upon  the  baneful 
confequences  of  the  tithe  fyflcm,  which  cut  equally  deep  upon 
the  intercft  of  landlords  and  tenants.  Let  him  coufider  the  per- 
nicious eiFcfls  ot  the  poor-laws,  which  threaten  to  eat  up  pro- 
perty altogLther,  witljout  materially  benefiting  the  lower  ranks. 
We  fay,  let  him  refled  upon  thefe  matters,  and  declare,  whether 
common  fenje  is  a  more  plentiful  commodity  in  the  one  country, 
than  in  the  other.  N. 


TO    THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   TARMFR'S    MAGAZINE. 

Thoughts  en  cti'tain  Objidcles  to  Iiajtrevenw/U^ 

Sir, 

That  the  adopiion  of  an  improved  fyftcm  in  the  management 
of  landed  cltatcs  would  greatly  increafc  our  population  and  nation- 
al ilrcngth,  is  a  pofition  that  will  fcarctly  be  contradldlcd  :  it 
tliercforc  muft  give  every  true  friend  to  his  country  much  con- 
cern, that  a  diUerent  fyilem  is  pmfucd  by  fo  many  of  our  landed 
proprietorb  j  and,  with  your  permifEon,  I  now  propofu  to  ofllr 
fomc  remarks  on  this  fubje£l. 

In  the  courfe  of  pretty  long  and  attentive  obfervation  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  it  has  (truck  me  very  forcibly,  that  the 
moft  important  improvements  have  been  efledted,  and  the  great- 
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eft  produce  raifcd,  where  the  occupiers  of  land  are  in  pofleflioQ 
of  great  capital  .nd  abilities ;  and  finding  this  opinion  corrobo- 
rated by  m^n  whofe  judgement  and  experience  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, I  will  lay  it  down  as  a  principle^  that  the  average  produce  of 
land  18  in  proportion  to  the  capital  and  abilities  employed  in  it^ 
management,  or^  in  other  words,  to  the  labour  and  manure  ^hich^ 
under  a  ikilful  direftor,  arc  beftowed  upon  it.  Now,  let  us  in- 
quire whether  our  prefent  fyftems  of  occupancy,  &c.  offer  as 
great  encouragement  to  iT)en  of  capital  at)d  abilities,  as  commerce, 
nianufaclures,  &c.  In  thefc  employuients,  capital  not  only  returns 
a  great  profit,  but  enjoys  pcrfcft  trcedom  and  fecurity  under  thefole 
direfliori  of  its  owners,  who  reap  the  undivided  fruits  of  their  ikilly 
indullry  and  enterprizc.  That  thi§  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  occupiers 
of  land,  is  a  lamentable  truth ;  for  in  many  parts  of  the  ifland  they 
arc  generally  tenants  at  will,  and  confequehtly  the  landlord's  depend' 
ants.  Under  fuch  circumjtances,  the  farmer  has  not  a  fair  prof- 
pcdl  of  enjoyinent ;  for  he  cannot  but  be  under  conftant  appre- 
hci.fions  of  fuch  occurrences  as  will  lead  to  his  removal  from  his 
jarm,  or  an  advance  of  rent;  and,  where  there  is  not  a  certain- 
ty of  the  tenant's  enjoyiig  the  fruit,  of  his  induitry  and  expendi- 
ture, it  is  abfurd  to  expcft  fubftantial  and  permanent  ameliora- 
tions. BeCdc«i,  the  enlarged  nvnd  of  a  man  of  capital  and  abi- 
lity revolts  at  tht  idea  of  becommg  th(=^  vafiUl  of,  or  at  being  put 
ill  trammels  by  any  man.  Hence,  farmers  holding  under  fo  in- 
fccure,  and  in  every  refpeft  fo  difagrecable  a  tenure,  arc,  in  al- 
jnoll  all  cales,  deftitute  cither  of  the  neccilary  capital  or  abilities, 
ai;d  gencr  lly  of  both.  Ixiafes  for  five  to  nine  years  arc  liable  to 
marly  all  the  '^bjeftions  which  may  be  urged  againft  holding  at 
the  will  of  t*  landlorr  .  Where  buildings,  enclofurcs,  drains, 
&c.  are  :  Veady  m  a  propt  •  (late,  and  where  the  condition  of  the 
J.iiv .  :nablcs  the  tenant  to  reap  immediate  profit,  leafes  for  fifteen  or 
Hxtcen  years,  m?iywitli'^rt  much  injury  prevail ;  but  where  houfcs 
•ind  dikes  are  to  be  railed,  materials  carried  by  the  tenant,  impo- 
ver'iiicd  lands  enriched,  and  draining  and  other  expenfive  m^- 
n.>;^crn(nt  pu  ued,  in  order  to  efFeft  fybflantial  and  permanent 
1  Improvements  *^,  i  ifcs  for  a  term  of  twerity-oue  to  twenty- five 
VLius  arc  indirpcnfuble.  Under  fuch  a  tenure,  granted  on  fuitable 
cc'-.uliiion  .,  nu)re  ci'pt  cially  if  the  farm  be  large,  :i  proper  field  is 
pOilLfll'd  for  the  diiplay  of  genius,  indudry,  and  ente'rprize,  and 
icr  a»rt)nlii!g  to  riie  !-cnant  a  bnglit  profpvrt  «)f  enjoymer.t.  Here 
v/c  dih  over  en  uiirafjcmtnt  for  the  invcllitiire  of  capital,  fimilar 
■  o  tn:'i- prc(c:nTtil  iij  iraclc  and  inanufadure:?  j  coiiJequenlly,  fuch 
p.  fvi.trin  inuit  be  beneficial  to  the  ceuntrv. 

In 
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In  fupport  of  diis  fyftem,  we  may  appeal  to  what  is  more  con» 
TOicing  than  arguments — to  foBs.    Let  any  impartial  man  of 
judgement  compare  ^  capital,  abilities  and  produce  of  thofe 
diftridts  which  are  divided  into  fmall  farms,  or  held  by  tenants  at 
wiir,  or  under  fliort  leafes,  with  thofe  of  diilri£is  in  which  large 
farms  and  long  leafes  prevail,  and  he  will  find  a  vaft  fuperiority 
in  the  latter.    Indeed,  Sir,  nothing  is  better  known,  by  attentive 
agriculturifts,  than  that  all  our  great  improvements  in  hufbandry 
li^ve  been  difcovered,  and,  beyond  all  compariibn,  moft  benefi* 
cially  pradifed,  both  for  the  occupiers  and  the  public,  in  the  lat*" 
ter  diftrids.     It  is  in  thefe,  not  only  that  the  greateft  produce  is 
raifed,  but  that  the  greateft  proportion  of  that  produce  can  be 
feared  for  the  market;   which  circumftance  alone  enables  the 
farmer  to  afford  more  rent :  And,  that  the  greateft  advance  upon 
farms  has  taken  place,  where  they  are  large,  and  held  under  the 
fecurity  of  long  leafes,  is  fupported  by  experience  in  every  part 
of  the  country.     It  has,  however,  been  advanced  againft  large 
farms,  that  they  enhance  the  price  of  provifions,  and  lefTen  the 
number  of  inhabitants.     In  Mr  Secretary  Young's  pamphlet  on 
the  late  fcarcity,  and  feveral  other  publications,  fattsfa£^ory  re« 
futations  of  the  former  doflrine  may  be  found ;  and  when  we 
advert  to  the  large  capital  employed,  the  fuperior  management 
purfued,  and  the  great  number  of  labourers  neceflarily-  employ- 
ed on  thefe  farms,  and  that  on  them  married  fervants  with  large 
families,   cows,    &c.    are  preferred,  whereas  the  occupiers'  of 
fmall  farms  not  only  do  not  improve  in  the  fame  degree,  but 
employ  unmarried  fervants,  we  will  readily  perceive  chat  large 
farms  are  favourable  to  population.     I  do  not,  however,  con- 
tend for  the  great  confolidation  of  farms,  or  aflert  that  they 
may  not  become  too  large.     What  I  contend  for  is,  that,  at 
prefent,  they  are  generally  much  coo  fmall,  and  held  under  too 
difagreeable  a  tenure,  to  artra£k  capital  and  abilities  from  com- 
merce.    Here  I  beg  to  fay,  that  I  entertain   no  ideas  hoftile  to 
trade  and  manufaftures.     Their  importance  I  cheerfully  concede. 
But  is  it  not  inferior  to  chat  of  agriculture  ?     And  until  the 
latter  receives  more  attention  and  encouragement,  and  till  our 
population  is  more  full,  can  they  be  faid  to  reft  on  that  folid 
and  permanent  foundation  they  well  deferve  ? 

If  a  man  concerned  in  commercial  and  other  employments, 
choofes  to  relinquifh  thefe  purfuits  and  inveft  his  capital  in  agri- 
culture, no  legal  impediments  ftand  in  his  way  *, — ^he  may  do  fo 
with  perfe£l  facility.  But  when  we  confider  that,  in  almoft  all 
cafes,  leafes  are  granted  to  executors  and  admitiifiratorsy  and  con- 
tain claufes  againft  fubfetting,  we  will  fee  that  the  occupiers  of 
If^nd  c^rmot  accompttih  fuch  a  change  without  the  confcnt  of  their 
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landlords ;  fo  that  if  a  tenant  doubles  the  ralue  of  hts  farm,  b^ 
great  and  cxpenHvc  improvements  daring  the  firft  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  a  2 1  years  leafe,  and  (bould  then  difcover  tlie  greateft 
and  mod  ftriking  advantages  in  relinquifhing  his  agricultural,  and 
embracing  other  purfuirs,  either  he  muft  obtain  the  landlord's 
permiiTion  to  fubfct ;  fubmit  to  the  unprofitable  management  of 
an  overfecr  at,  perhaps,  a  great  didance  \  facrrfice  his  whole  pro- 
perty in  the  leafe,  or  afli^n  his  right  therein  to  the  landlord,  eie 
he  can  engage  in  the  other  purfuit.  If,  inflead  of  engaging  in 
more  lucrative  concerns,  wc  fuppofe  die  demife  of  the  tenant  to 
take  place  at  the  expiration  of  the  above  ten  or  twelve  years,  and 
that  his  defcendants  or  other  heirs  are  all  engaged  in  more  profit- 
able and  congenial  concerns  than  thofe  of  agriculture,  either  his 
executor  (if  ne  makes  a  will)  or  his  adminiiirator  (if  he  dies  in- 
teftate),  muft  commence  agriculturift,  obtain  the  landlord's  con- 
fent  to  alienate,  or  be  fubje<£l  to  the  difadvantages  already  men- 
tioned. In  fuch  cafes,  the  lea  ft  of  two  evils  is  cliofen  ;  and  if 
the  proprietor  of  the  land  perfeveres  in  refufing  his  confent  to 
fubfctting,  the  leafe  is  difpofed  of  to  him  at,  generally,  about 
one  third  or  one  half  of  its  real  value,  and,  in  many  cafes,  for 
littie  or  nothing. 

Thefe  circumftances  operate  againft  ameliorations  in  two  ways  ; 
firft,  by  deterring  tenants,  in  many  cafes,  from  engaging  in  very 
fubftantial  and  expenfive  improvements,  under  an  idea  that  they 
may,  eventually^  become  of  little  or  no  utility  to  their  heirs,  or 
even  to  themfelves  ;  and,  fecondly,  by  preventing  the  employment 
of  greater  capital  and  abilities,  which  would,  under  more  favour- 
able regulations,  be  attrafted  from  trade,  and  devoted  to  rural 
concerns.  It  can  make  no  difference,  of  confcquencc,  to  the  land- 
lord, whether  he  receives  his  rent  from  the  pcrlbn  that  originally 
took  the  farm,  or  from  a  tenant  to  whom  it  is  fubfet  \  his  right 
to  diftrain  is  in  both  cafes  tlie  fame ;  the  covenants  of  the  leafe, 
aided  by  the  intereft  of  the  tenant,  prevent  deterioration  \  and 
when  the  afTignment  is  made  foon  after  the  commencement  of  tlie 
leafe,  the  new,  as  well  as  the  original,  occupier,  will  be  excited, 
by  intereft,  to  improvements. — In  ancient  times,  when  tenants 
were  bound  to  accompany  their  landlords  to  the  field  of  battle, 
(wli'.n  claufcs  ;^gainft  fubfctting  originated),  a  ftrong  and  good 
i'oliiicr,  though  but  an  indilt'crent  cultivator,  might  be  deemed 
tiic  molt  dcfirable  ten-iiit ;  but  in  modern  times,  it  appears  im- 
in.it«^Tla!  whether  the  perfon  of  the  occupier  h'l  ftrong  or  weak, 
well  made  or  deformed,  provided  his  capital  and  abilities  arc  equal 
to  the  judicious  management  of  his  farm  •,  aiul  it  is  clear,  that 
V |>»-n  the  Inndlorl  rr«:v:fnts  the  intrcdutlion  of  a  good  farmer — 
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perhaps  a  more  vtrorthy  and  judicious  one  than  the  executor  or 
adminiftrator  of  a  deceafed  tenant  of  his  own  chooftng^  he  is  ac- 
tuated by  fome  unjuitifiable  motive — perhaps  by  a  wifli  to  obtain 
property  tp  which  he  has  no  equitable  claim. 

Much  has  been  advanced  againil  tenants  being  left  at  liberty  to 
fubfet.  *  In  fome  parts  of  Great  Britain,  however,  (though  very 
few),  fuch  liberty  is  conceded  by  the  landlord  at  the  taking  of  the 
farms;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  dlfcover  that  any  injurious  ef- 
fects have  rcfultcd  from  it,  either  to  tlie  foil,  the  occupiers,  or 
the  proprietors.  Indeed,  in  fuch  a  country^  fuch  liberty  will  feU 
dom  or  never  be  acted  upon,  but  on  particular  occafions,  where 
the  expediency  and  necei&ty  of  exercifmg  it  are  obvious,  I  am 
forry  to  remark  that  there  is  too  much  reafon  to  believe  that  no- 
thing is  more  difagreeable  to  many  of  our  landholders,  than  to 
hear  of  their  tenants  acquiring  any  confiderable  property  in  the 
occupation  of  their  farms  :  their  own  interejlsy  however,  incon- 
trovertibly  require  the  accumulation  of  a  great  agricultural  capw 
t(il.  Confequenccs  of  a  momentous  kind  depend  on  the  ^  fchemcs 
of  hulbandry. '  Let  us  therefore  invcftigate  this  part  of  the  fub- 
je£t,  and  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  thofe  by  whom  fuch  fchemes 
are  drawn  up.  Till  within  a  few  years  of  the  expiry  of  the  term, 
re(lridl:ions  on  the  management  of  able  and  prudent  tenants  dre 
unneceffary  ;  for  their  fyitem,  during  the  other  part  of  the  term, 
is  (in  order  to  promote  their  own  intereil)  nearly  the  fame  as  that 
which  land  agents  of  the  greatcft  judgment  and  experience  would 
prefcribe.  It  mull,  however,  be  admitted,  that,  near  the  expiry 
of  the  term,  cither  there  is  a  ceffation  of  melioratbig  manage- 
ment, or  fome  excitement  to  deterioration ;  and  that  redriQed 
management  may  be  ufeful  to  the  landlord  and  the  community. 
But  perhaps  their  intereits,  and  likewife  thofe  of  the  occupiers, 
are  better  promoted  by  the  landlord's  granting  a  new  leafe,  on 
proper  conditions,  a  few  years  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term.  This  would  fecure  fome  of  the  advantages  which  Lord 
Kaimes  had  in  view,  and  feems  well  worth  the  attention  of  land- 
holders.    Seeing,  then,  that  properly  prefcribed  management  is 

not 

*  Many  contend,  that  very  injurious  efFcfts  have  rcfulted  from  fub- 
letting,  in  Ireland.  On  the  (late  of  that  country  1  eannot  venture  to 
fjpeak  with  much  confidence  ;  and  therefore  beg  your  aililUnce.  But 
from  all  I  have  heard  on  the  fubje£l,  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  thai 
the  fiibfetting,  in  queflion,  arifcs  from  the  neceflitics  of  mod  oF  thf: 
Irifh  landlords,  and  the  almoft  univerfal  poverty  of  the  tenantry  (which 
make  the  *  middle  men  '  neceffary).  In  othor  words,  that  thefe  unpro- 
pitious  circumflances  are  tlie  caufr^  and  not  the  (ffctl^  of  the  cxteuliTfl 
fi^bfettiD^  which  prevails  in  that  fart  of  the  kingdom* 
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not  injurious  in  tlic  cafe  of  good  tenants,  and  that  in  feme  cafes 
it  may  be  mutually  advantageous  to  the  landlord  and  occupier, 
it  docs  not  appear  to  be  fubjecl  to  tliofe  objections  which  have 
lK*en  ur^ed  againfl  it.  It  fliould,  however,  be  drawn  up  by  mat- 
ters ill  the  art  •,  embrace  the  mod  approved  modes  of  nianage- 
jnent ;  allow  the  tenant  fufficient  latitude  to  aft  under  extraordi- 
nary and  unforefeen  circumflanccs,  and  to  adopt  fuch  improve- 
ments as  may  from  time  to  time  be  introducetl  into  tlie  art  of 
husbandry,  &c.  But,  inttevwi  of  fuch  men  being  employed,  what 
i<i  the  fact  ?  Why,  that  a  great  pro]?ortion  of  our  land  agentii 
arc  lawyers,  totally  ignorant  of  agricuhure  and  rural  afiairs  ; — 
men  who  pofl'efs  iwne  of  the  requifite  qualifications  of  fuch  ftcw- 
ard.';,  except  thole  of  being  able  to  draw  the  legal  parts  of  a  leafe, 
(which  moU  men  of  common  underdauding  may  Icam  to  do  in 
an  hour) ;  to  receive  and  remit  rents,  and  proceed  agaiaft  the  te- 
nants for  deviating  from  the  agreements,  which  thefe  gentlemen 
draw  by  an  old  form  that  virtually  interdicts  mod  of  the  valuable 
improvements  in  agriculture.  The  confequent  miferable  occupa- 
tion of  a  great  prari  of  our  lands,  ciinnot  but  raifc  indignation 
agninil  its  authors,  whofe  ignorance  hath  bound  up  the  energies 
of  the  farmer,  and  condemned  cur  foils  to  comparative  (Icrility. 
Br. fides  lawyers,  there  are,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  land- 
Ac  w^rds,  totally  unfit  to  determine  the  mod  advantageous  modes 
of  management,  and  in  almod  every  rcfpett  unqualified  for  fuch 
important  employment,  unlcfs  it  be  deemed  a  part  of  their  duty 
to  tyrannize,  like  a  Turkifli  bafliaw,  over  all  tlic  people  upon  the 
lands  to  which  their  authority  extends. 

It  may  be  ncccfTary  to  prevent  the  manure  from  being  taHen 
off  the  premifeG  •,  to  bind  the  tenant  to  the  application  of  lime, 
or  other  calcareous  fubdance  ;  to  have  at  kad  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  tbe  land  in  gr.ifs  (properly  laid  down  with  a  fuffi- 
<*!tnt  qiiamity  of  good  feeds)  near  the  expiry  of  the  term  \  to 
Jf.ive  a  certain  proportion  of  the  tillage  land  for  fallow,  or  a  fal- 
low cvop,  for  tiie  next  tenant ;  to  allow  the  latter  to  fow  graft 
itedi  among  a  part  of  tlie  way-going  tenant's  crop  of  corn,  and 
j)loii'i;h  the  land  intended  for  fallow  \  not  to  u^e  any  of  the  dung 
r.'iiKcl  from  the  crop  inmiediatcly  preceding  the  expiration  of  tlie 
term  (proviiled  the  way-going  tenant  reaped  a  fnnilar  advantage  at 
the  commencement  of  his  leafe) ;  not  to  convert  certain  very  pro- 
daclive  gr.izir.^r  p.\t:urt!.s  into  tllUige,  wiLliout  a  licence,  &c.  &c. ; 
— but  to  Linil  \\ik  tenant  to  keep  land  in  liilage  which  has  been 
ill  a  fuite  <;f  ci;'iil.?]:t  jiration  for  50  to  100  y.Mi-,  (or  at  lead  to 
r:;.*\e!U  ijs  ploiu-Lin^r  it  after  being  fown  with  .ivtiueial  grafs 
•;»->:)  •,  n:ul  to  C'.;n*.i:nie  any  but  very  prjduclive  gn-.zing  paduros 
ill  clii  ^^^y  :'":■»— is  !:•.:^■!y  injuri«jiis  to  the  cCvUpier,  the  public,  and 
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the  lanAord.  Yet,  alas  !  this  is  the  very  fyftem  which  is  purfued 
m  many  parts  of  the  country.  Every  nian  of  experience  woll: 
knows,  that  the  fuppHes  of  human  food,  which  can  be  raifcd  un- 
der it,  arc  comparatively  fcanty  j.  and  that,  under  a  proper  rota- 
tion of  crops  (permitting  attificiarl  grailes  tp  be  a  part  of  them) 
lands  impoverilhed  by  long  arattoir,  become,  10  no  great  fpace  of 
lime,  very  fruitful. 

Akin  to  the  fyrtem  I  have  juft  mentioned,  is  that  which  not 
only  virtually  compels  the  difpirited  farmer  to  continue  his  ex- 
haufted  land  in  tillage,  but  to  lime  it  every  third  year.  Although 
many  pradical  and  Tcientific  agriculturifts  differ  in  opinion  as  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  lime,  yet  all  men  of  judgmeirt  and  expe- 
rience agree  in  dating  that  its  good  effefts  arc  moll  difcernibic 
in  frelh  lands  impregnated  with  vegetable  matter,  and  which  havs 
never,  or  for  a  conliderable  time,  bieen  limed  ;  that  its  application, 
every  third  year,  without  dung  (a  fcarce  article  under  fuch  ma- 
nigement),  to  land  which  his  been  long  in  tillage,  and  frequent- 
ly limed,  is  of  no  utility,  and,  in  fome  cafes,  hurtfuL  The  con- 
dition of  large  traces  of  moor,  and  wafte  lands  capable  of  much 
improvement,  I  fliall  not  place  entirely  to  the  account  of  land- 
lords and  land-agents,  tithes  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal 
caufe  of  their  being  continued  in  their  prefent  unprodaftive  and 
difgraceful  Hate  ;  but  for  the  mifchievous  efieds  of  this  tax,  and 
the  beft  plan  of  accommodation  which  has  yet  been  ofiered  to  the 
public,  I  refer  to  the  aWe  letter  in  your  Number  for  February 
Lid,  figned  *  A  Friend  to  Improvements.  *  The  ftate  of  com- 
mons ',  the  cuflom  of  allowing  large  quantities  of  hay  and  draw 
to  be  confumed,  or  rather  modly  waded,  by  cattle,  in.  the  fields, 
iiidead  of  being  properly  ufed  in  I^oufes  and  fold-yards  for  raiQng 
as  much  manure  as  polTible,  and  many  other  indances  of  inju- 
dicious management,  may  be  adduced.  Truding,  however,  I  have 
already  faid  enough  to  ftiow  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  management  of  landed  edates  is  very  defective,  and  that 
the  encouragement  for  the  invediture  of  capital  in  agriculture,  is 
far  from  being  fo  great  as  that  which  is  held  out  in  other  em- 
ployments, I  ftiall  not  at  prefent  enumerate  them.  Let  it  fuf- 
fice  to  fay,  tliat  if  the  whole  were  particularifed,  they  would,  in 
all  probability,  induce  many  impartial  agriculturids  to  conclude, 
that  hud>andry  is  an  employment  which  it  is  deemed  good  policy 
to  reprefs.  The  loud  acknowledgments  of  its  importance,  which 
were  made  by  fome  of  our  landholders  during  the  late  alarming 
fcarcity  of  com,  and  their  promifcd  fupport  of  agriculture,  I  am 
apprehenfive  (when  I  conGder  the  difcordancy  between  profcffion 
and  prafticc)  we  can  place  but  little  reliance  upon.  In.leed,  Sir, 
X  cynic  would  infift  either  on  a  total  want  of  fincerity,  or  thut  the 
anrxcttl^re  of  Pruflia  was  alluded  to. 
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Yet,  under  all  the  difadvantagcs  of  defective  management 
(which  is  Hill  greater  in  Irdaiul),  our  two  i (lands  employ  and 
fupport  ahout  fix  teen  millions  of  people.  It  is  therefore  rcafon- 
able  to  conclude,  that  if  our  management,  throu^houty  was  equal 
to  that  of  fomc  of  the  bed  cultivated  diftiidls.  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  could  fupport  a  popuUition  of  between  twenty-two  and 
twenty-four  millions.  This  idea  is  greatly  corroborated,  if  not 
confirmed,  when  we  calculate  on  the  quantity  of  our  good,  bad, 
and  intlifllircnt  land,  the  pro<iuce  of  each  kiinl  under  proper  ma- 
nagement, the  coiifumption  of  each  inhabitant,  and  that  of  the 
ncceflary  numb<;r  of  labouring  and  other  horfcs,  &c.  Such  an 
increafe  of  population  would  viitunlly  be  equal  (and  without  tlu* 
diladvantages  of  a  more  extcnfive  frontier)  to  what  our  neighbours 
have  g?.in(;d  by  other  means — n  great  increafe  of  territory.  The 
vail  importance  of  meafures  calculated  to  produce  fo  propitious 
an  efFecl,  is  exceedingly  obvious ;  but,  recollefting  the  title  of 
your  publication,  I  (hail  not  inquire  whether  tliey  are  more  fo 
noRv^  than  at  any  former  period  of  our  hillory. 

What  remedies  fliould  be  applied  to  evils  which  prevent  a  ra- 
pid increafe  of  our  population  and  profperity,  fliould  become 
fubjeif^s  of  difcufTion  among  our  legiflators  and  (latcfmen  ;  and, 
fortunately,  many  landholders,  and  fome  of  our  leading  fena- 
rors,  have  embraced  the  pra£tice  of  hudiandry  on  a  large  fcale. 
The  acceflion  of  Mr  Pitt's  abilities  to  the  great  caufe  of  agri- 
culture, was  announced  in  one  of  your  Numbers  -,  and  I  am  in- 
formed  by  a  correfpondent  in  Northumberland,  that  another  dif- 
tinguiflied  fcnator  (Mr  Grey)  devotes  a  confiderablc  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  management  of  about  one  thoufand  acres  of  ex- 
cellent land  around  his  feat,  at  Howick,  in  that  county.  Such 
condutl  does  them  much  honour.  The  forces  of  ancient  Rome 
conquered  the  world.  The  Romans,  however,  were  not  more 
didinguiflied  in  arms  than  in  agriculture  ;  and  feveral  of  her 
great  generals  and  fenators  participated  in  the  pradlice  of  huf- 
batidry,  and  aftually  put  their  hand  to  the  plough.  The  abili- 
ties of  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Grey  have  been  much  tried  in  the  caufe 
of  reform  :  May  their  agricultural  purfuits  unfold  to  them  the 
great  neceility  of,  and  their  patriotifm  prompt  them  to  endea- 
vour to  eftecl,  another  kind  of  reform — a  reform  i?i  the  ii^ke  fjf'^ 
icm^  and  (as  far  as  legiflative  regulations  can  be  applied)  the  ma- 
f lavement  of  lamUd  ejlates !  Some  contend,  that  legiflative  inter- 
ferjnce  would  be  inconfillent  with  the  rights  of  proprietors,  and 
dangerous.  To  interference,  however,  of  a  fimilar  nature,  we 
owe  many  i^reat  and  important  advantages.  Undoubtedly,  pri- 
vate propel  :y  fliould  be  touched  with  a  delicate  hand  ;  but  when 
tlte  lands  of  a  country  arc  not  occupied  and  cultivated  in  fuch  a 

maaoer 
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manner  as  to  fecure  her  power  and  indepeodeace^  and  the  hap« 
pinefs  of  her  people,  I  contend  that  legiflative  interference  19 
nighly  neceflary :  And  that  fuch  additional  legal  regulations  (re- 
lative to  our  tithes  and  lands)  might  be  devifedf  as  would  be 
hifhly  advantageous  to  the  klngdooii  and  profitable  to  the  pro« 
pnetorSt  appears  as  capable  of  demonftration,  as  any  propofi- 
tion  in  Euclid.  Feeling,  however,  that  I  have  already  encroach- 
ed  too  miM:h  on  your  time,  I  (hall  not  at  prefent  enlarge  on  thefe 
matters.  Warmly  recommending  the  fubjedl  of  this  letter  to 
our  leading  fenators  and  landholders,  I  beg  leave  to  fay  that, 
in  trufting  /My  to  the  filent,  and  I  may  add,  Jhtu  operations  of 
felf*intereftj  I  apprehend  much  danger.    I  therefore  remain,  &c 

Celerius. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THB  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Thoughts  on  the  Injudicious  Methods  reforted  to  in  Setting  Land. 

Str, 

Hating  long  been  of  opinion,  that  the  inftitution  of  the 
Board  of '  Agriculture  was  calculated  to  do  infinite  fervice  in 
promoting  the  public  good,  I  was  lately  confirmed  in  it,  on 
reading  Dr  Thomfon's  Agricultural  Survey  of  Fife.  From  the 
numerous  fa£ls  brought  under  the  review  of  the  public,  in 
ch.  5.  §  6.  tit.  Leafesj  and  the  many  abfurdities  there  noticed  and 
commented  upon,  both  with  regard  to  letting  farms,  and  the 
conditions  inferted  in  ieafes,  I  concluded  that  no  proprietor, 
or  manager  of  any  eftate,  could,  without  the  danger,  of  being 
marked  as  a  perfon  entirely  unqualified  through  ignorance,  ven* 
ture,  after  reading  this  chapter  on  the  management  of  eftates, 
to  perfiil  in  pradifing  the  fame  abfurdities  there  fo  juftly  ezpof- 
ed  to  merited  contempt. 

But  how  much  was  I  difappointed,  upon  reading  in  the  E- 
dinburgh  Advertifer,  of  the  ift  current,  *  Farms  in  Fife  to  let^ 
and  enter  to  at  Martinmas  1804  !  *  After  defcribing  the  farms 
on  two  coofider^iblc  eftates,  offerers  for  thofe  on  the  one  eflate 
arc,  with  a  (bare  of  good  fcnfe,  dcfired  to  give  in  their  pro- 
pofais  on  or  before  the  25th  January  current  \  but  offerers 
for  the  farms  on  the  other  are  informed,  that  they  may  con- 
tinue to  give  in  propofals  till  June  next,  or  within  a  few 
months  of  the  term  of  cntiy.  The  proprietor  cannot  be  a  re- 
fiding  one,  or  he  would  have  known  his  own  intereft  better  than 
to  be  guilty  of  fuch  an  abfurdity.  The  managers  cannot  be 
fttchas  the  Botflor  defcribes  *,  otherwife  it  muft  have  occurred 
.      .  to 
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to  them,  that  if  thefe  farms  are  not  let  till  June,  the  fitting  Itfft: 
liant,  even  if  continuedi  can  fow  no  grafs  feeds,  no  turnip^  ncK 
fallow,  provide  no  lime  or  other  manure,  without  committing 
dn  a£t  of  folly  againft  his  own  intereft.  Thus,  without  the 
fmalleft  advantage  to  the  proprietor,  but,  cotitrariwife,  with  the 
greateft  ivijuilice  to  his  ground,  the  fanner,  if  continued,  is  to 
be  injured  more  than  20s.  for  each  acre  he  pofieffes»  by  the  w^uit 
of  hay  and  turnip  the  firft  winter  \  of  green  clover  the  next  fnm« 
mer,  and  by  a  total  difarrangement  of  the  ccconomy  of  the 
farm.  If  a  new  tenant  is  preferred,  in  what  fituation  is  he  to 
fit  down  ?  He  cannot,  in  June,  apply  to  the  outgoing  ceitant 
to  allow  grafs  feeds  to  be  fown  and  harrowed  in  with  his  crop  | 
he  can  have  no  ground  for  turnip  or  fallow,  the  feafon  for  pre- 
paring both  being  over.  The  confequence  to  the  proprietor 
will  be,  that  either  the  tackfman  muft  have  a  very  moderate 
fhare  of  underftanding ;  or  his  offer  in  rent  muft  be  cbnfider* 
ably  lefs  than  he  would  have  made  it,  if  not  fubjeded  to  the 
difadvantages  above  noticed. 

Your  Magazine  being  generally  read,  I  hope  thefe  ftrid^ures 
may  meet  the  eye  of  both  proprietors  and  managers,  and  be  im* 
proved  in  fuch  a  way,  that,  in  time  to  come,  not  one  folitary 
inliance  of  the  like  ilature  >Vill  be  met  with  in  a  newfpaper. 
In  fa£l,  the  advertifements  I  allude  to,  contain  fuch  a  difplay  of 
ignorance  of  the  true  intereft  of  proprietor  and  tenant ;  of  a* 
gricultural  knowledge  ;  of  public  good,  and  of  the  management 
of  an  eftate,  as  to  merit  the  fevereft  reprehenfion.  Indeed,  the 
manager,  whoever  he  is,  may  be  afhanled  to  (how  his  face,  after 
committing  himfelf  fo  egregioufly.     Not  even  the  order  of  the 

Eroprietor  caii  fcreen  him  ;  for  if  he  had  the  iklll  to  know,  and 
onedy  to  point  out  the  true  intereft  of  the  concerned,  no  fuch 
order  could  poflTihly  have  been  given. 

Ultima  Tkuley  23.  Jan-  1804.  A  Sfbctator. 


NOTE  BY  THE  CONBCCTOR. 

The  mode  of  letting  land,  reprehended  by  our  northern  cor- 
rcfpondent,  is  fo  inconfiltent  with  public  and*  individual  intereft, 
that  we  cannot  pafs  the  fubjeft,  without  offering  a  few  remarks 
on  its  mifch'-evoub  tendency.  Indeed,  where  Whitfunday  is  the 
term  of  entry,  land  ought  to  be  fet  fifteen  months  preceding 
that  time,  otherwlfe  the  tenant  neccflarily  enters  with  lefs  or 
more  difailvantage.  If  at  Martinmas,  the  fet  ought  at  leaft  to 
be  nine  months  before  that  term,  fu  as  grafs  feeds  may  be  got 
fown  in  clue  feafon.    The  great  objedt  is,  to  place  the  new  tc« 

nant 
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nant  in  fuch  a  fituatien  as  will  enable  him  to  pay  as  much  rent 
as  poffiblc  at  the  outfet.  If  thi&  is  negle£tedi  he  muft  either 
employ  his  capital  (lock  in  an  improper  way,  or  get  into  arrearSi 
which  he  may  find  it  difficult  afterwards  to  liquidate. 

A  fenfe  of  the  inconvenience  under  which  incoming  tenants 
labour^  has  induced  many  landlords  to  attempt  compelling  out* 
going  tenants  to  leave  grafs  for  their  fuccefTors )  but  the  attempt, 
though  fuccefsful  in  fome  in(lance8>  has  generally  failed.  In* 
deed,  fuch  a  meafure  is  unjuft,  unlefs  the  old  tenant  had  the  like 
advantage  at  his  entry.  It  would  be  better,  wete  landlords  to 
infert  a  claufe  in  every  leafe,  binding  the  outgoing  tenant  to 
leave  a  certain  extent  of  land  in  grafs  properly  fown  down^  and 
alfo  fur  fallow ;  the  fame  to  be  paid  for  according  to  the  valu- 
ation of  neutral  people  mutually  appointed. 

Were  fuch  a  claufe  inferted  in  all  leafes,  a  tenant  would,  in 
general  cafes,  enter  with  much  greater  eafe  and  advantage  to 
himfelf,  than  he  can  do  at  pre&nt.  Still  this  prefumes  that 
the  fet  muft  be  made  feveral  months  before  the  date  of  en- 
try ;  otherwife,  how  are  ferVants  and  farm  ftock  to  be  timeoufly 
provided  ?  We  join  our  correfpondent  in  thinkingi  that  the  in* 
tereft  of  the  landlord  muft  be  injured  by  delaying  the  bufinefs 
to  the  laft  moment.  Injurious  to  the  tenant  it  certainly  isi  and 
every  circumftance,  prejudicial  to  him,  eventually  a£FeAs  the  land- 
lord in  one  way  or  other.  N. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMBR's  MA6AZIMB. 

Thoughts  on  the  Applicution  of  Dung, 

Sir, 

In  your  laft  Number,  p.  38.  ttfeq.  I  oflFered  a  few  defultory 
refle£lions  on  the  accumulation  and  preparation  of  farm-yard 
manure.  It  is  now  my  intention  to  difcharge  the  promife  then 
made,  by  ftating  fome  thoughts  on  the  beft  way  of  applying  that 
article,  being  convinced  that  much  improvement  has  of  late  been 
introduced  in  this  important  branch  of  rural  pradice)  particu- 
larly in  thofe  diftrifls  generally  confidered  to  be  under  the  moft 
approved  management.  According  to  the  plan  formerly  fug- 
gefted,  I  (hall  take  up  the  fubjeA  in  two  points  of  view,  viz.  as 
conncAed  with  light  and  clay  foils  ;  or  more  particularly,  as  re- 
lative to  foiTs  on  which  turnips  conftitute  the  firft  or  leading  crop, 
and  thofe  where  naked  fummer-faliow  is  the  preparatory  ftep  of 
the  fubfequent  rotation. 
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Some  previous  lemarVs,  coitncOeil  wiili  ihc  light  managci 
if  dung  in  all  foih,  and  in  rvcry  liiuation,  ate  lioncrcr  ncq 
i^;y,  fo  tis  repdiirnn  may  be  aftcTwiTds  avoided  :  ihi-fc  arcj  |fi 
4iu  ^TcatcT  tiu:iiitiTy  cugbl  to  be  jjlvcn  at  one  time,  than  it  fun 
.£eat  to  fructify  ihc  ground  ;  in  other  words,  to  render  il  cap 
$h  of  producing  gtiod  c^op^,  iKfotu  the  time  attivcs  « 
■frcfti  dofe  will  be  idminillcrcd.  In  *  rotation  of  fmu , 
<Junj;ing  l^  iuppofcd  to  be  iictcfTiry,  it  bting  undcrltond  fH 
irnP'Ji-lilniifcfOuscnipslire  only  tjki-n;  biil  in  rotarirtis  of  jf:(«  afl 
ll^'f/;,'  the  common- ones  fulIJwcil  by  good  fatmers,  on  hc»»y  4 
i»et  joili,  two  rfup^rnfjs  arc  ncct-fTiry  v  oiiicTwifc,  the  c\a6 
4l5,ki!f<K\\\  ptove  ^Kiinnioitany  dcfe^fve,  bc/nrc  the  cxpiratifl 
if  ihc  tourfcg.  It  is  i:vWeiit  tlut,  under  the  cointnon  icfourcc 
cf  argbli;  land,  fucli  riJjietitior'S  arc  impr,i£\ic.iblc,  unlcfs  the 
>tiiinQ!l  frngariiy  U  Itttilitil  in  the  diHtihution  ;  bui  -where  this  i* 
fccgteelcd,  1  irtj'ular  fjltem  can  feldom  be  acihcred  to.  The  ei- 
TOr  of  ftjTTiier  (irnes  cnnfillcd  in  gtviDj;  too  giest  a  quantity  at 
■^Xict,  ih«eby  dcfrititig  ihc  {;rotii!d  of  n-..  reguiar  iiouriOiment ; 
61  other  words,  ihe  foil  riorcJ  in  ilie  miilft  of  plenty  for  two  or 
three  yc:iTS,  aticl  f;iiicd  and  ftarved  for  frvcral  fucceeding  oncn. 
Hence,  Ac  KcHcrality  of  ficKli  wcic  eiiher  too  lieh,  or  too 
poor',  eiihctlatiirjtcd  with  the  juice  of  maiiarc,  or  tomplctcly 
iiart'eii  frum  tht  ^rjilt  Of  i%\  whereas,  had  fuppiies  been  fuinifh- 
ed  in  an  tcconomical  manner  j  liad  the  quantity  of  nflaimre  m 
land  been  diftribmed  with  Judjjciiicnt,  a  more  uniiorm  product 
wculil  have  been  the  cond-quentc.  The  new  fyflcai  of  apptyin); 
jnanure,  corrc^s  »I1  ibvfe  criors,  in  fo  far  as  local  ctrcuaillance» 
will  permit.  Accordingly,  a  fmall  quantity  is  now  bcdowcU  m 
once,  and  the  dofe  frcqaenily  repeated.  The  ground  is  regu- 
larly fed  (  but  never  furfcited  with  a  profulion  of  vtAuak. 
Hence,  the  crops  conllitutitig  a  tegular  rotation  arc  mocc  uni- 
i^rmly  ^ood,  and  3  greater  pioponion  of  the  valuable  gralnt  a 
faifcd,  tbau  could  be  accotnplilJicvl  in  former  times. 
,  Thouj^b  land  can  rarely  be  rendered  too  ricli  for  carryM 
ffccn  crops,  yet  it  is  well  known,  tliat  the  fame  obfervaiion  wfl 
not  hold  good,  when  applied  to  wheat,  bailey,  -uid  oats  i  bii 


that  fuch  may  be,  and  often  have  been,  materially  injured,  j 
joiifcqucncc  of  heavy  manuring.  Look  at  the  Cte  01  a  dun^ 
bill,  and  you  wiU  riircly  find  that  a  crop  of  good  grain  is  pro- 


duced upon  it.  You  have  a  gteai  RuOi  of  ilraw,  often  of  bad 
quality,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  inferior  grain,  little  better  than 
if  the  labours  of  nature  hiid  ended  in  an  abortion.  The  like 
COnfcqueiices,  though  certainty  in  a  Icfs  degree,  generally  took 
place  with  the  6rll  crops  of  former  timex,  after  fmnmer- fallow 
WlU  4ung>  «ffc«i^]y  if  the  weather  proved  wet  wbcu  tlie  graie 
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was  fining  ;  and  to  avoid  fuch  evils,  many  farmerSi  at  this  day^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  townsj  decline  laying  manure  up- 
on their  fallows,  knowing  that  the  vegetable  food  contained  in 
thcfc  lands,  if  reinforced  with  an  additional  fupply,  would,  in 
nine  cafes  out  of  ten,  prove  dcdruflive  to  the  cnfuing  wheat 
crop.  It  is  alio  often  obferved,  that  where  a  heavy  coat  of  dung 
has  been  given  to  a  well  wrought  fallow,  fuch  a  degree  of  fcr* 
mencation  takes  place  in  the  fucceeding  fpring,  as  altOf;ether  to 
free  the  roots  of  young  wheat  from  their  natural  hold  -,  thereby 
occalionin;;^  them  to  (larve  for  want  of  noutiUiment,  though  fur- 
rounded  with  abundance  of  food* 

Kut,  paiTmg  over  tlicfe  cviis^  and  even  under  the  fuppofition 
that  they  never  exilted,  ftiil  the  prad:ice  of  adminidcring  ma-^ 
nure  in  an  economical  manner  may  He  fupported  by  arguments 
of  a  different  nature.  If  a  quantity  is  beiloU-ed  fuihcicnt  to 
impregnate  the  crlround,  all  above  tliat  quantity  deferves  to  be 
confidercd  as  protulcly  thrown  away ;  at  lenll  the  benefit  thereof 
is  in  a  great  meafure  facrificed.  Manure,  upon  many  foilf:,  is 
loon  deprived  of  its  enriching  powers  *,  upon  all,  its  ftrength  is 
diifipated  and  c.irricd  otF  by  heat,  wind,  and  rain  \  therefore^ 
the  oftencr  it  is  repeated,  the  greater  will  be  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  application.  Miilake  me  not  here,  t  am  not  arguing 
under  the  fuppofition  that  the  farmer  has  it  in  his  power  to 
dung  land  at  his  plcafure,  as  may  be  the  cafe  in  the  vicinity  of 
great  towns.  No ;  my  arguments  merely  relate  to  tlie  fi tuition 
of  the  ordinary  farmer,  who  muft  aft  upon  his  own  fupplics  \ 
who  poircll-js  but  a  limited  portion  of  manure,  and  whole  cart; 
fhould  be  dirocled  to  manage  that  portion  in  fuch  a  way  as  to 
derive  the  greatclt  poifihle  advantage  therefronii  To  make  my 
meaning  clc;ir — If  one  hundred  cans  of  dung,  each  containing 
one  ton,  or  thereby,  are  laid  upon  four  acres  of  land,  and  the 
fame  quantity,  and  of  fimilar  quality,  is  laid  upon  eight  acres,  I 
maintain  that  a  ver)-  conliderable  advantage  will  be  derived  in 
the  latter  way,  more  than  in  the  former ;  independent  of  the 
llrefs  that  nught  be  laid  upon  the  circumibnce  of  keeping  a 
■great  part  oi  every  farm  in  a  penurious,  confequently  in  an  un- 
productive itate,  when  a  pvoiule  fyllcm  is  pvncliiod. 

Another  general  remark  occurs ;  that  i.s,  corcerning  the  utility 
of  fpreadiiig  dung  with  accuracy,  in  other  words,  dividing  it 
into  the  niihutclt  partiel<!s,  thereby  giving  every  part  of  tb.o 
ground  an  equal  funply  of  food.  This  praflice  was  milcrably 
neglected  in  former  timv's,  and  is  ftill  lefs  attended  to  than  its 
importance  deferves.  lu  tai^l,  I  know  of  few  operations  which 
call  more  loudly  for  the  attention  of  the  farmer,  and  none  la 
which  a   mere  ^';r..'rai  improvv^ncnt  lias  taken  pbce.     Thv"  lii- 
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eriicial  and  flovenly  way  in  whicli  dung  was  formeily  fpready 
mft  be  frefli  in  the  memories  of  mod  people.     In  many  inp 
lanceSy  I  have  feen  the  big  heap  only  broken  down,  as  it  were^ 
ito  a  number  of  fmall  ones  \  and  as  for  tearing  or  (baking  the 
ung  afunder,  fuch  an  idea  then  rarely  entered  into  the  head  of 
ny  man  \  though  it  is  plain  that,  without  making  a  complete  fepa- 
ation,  the  article  could  neitiher  be  fuflficiently  covc*red  in,  nor 
ts  virtues  be  conveyed  to  the  foil.     Perhaps  the  increafed  atten- 
ion  now  beftowcd,  in  all  the  cultivated  diflricls,  to  the  fpread- 
ng  of  dung,  originated  from  the  meafure  of  limiting  the  quan- 
ity  applied.     When  forty,  fifty,  nay  even  fixty  double  loads  were 
ipplied  to  an  acre,  tt  was  not  very  difiicult  to  cover  its  furfacc, 
iven  with  an  imperfec^l  fcparation,  though  it  certainly  was  im« 
)ra61icable  to  bury   the  big  lumps  with  a  furrow  of  ordinary 
ize  ;  but  when  the  quantity  was  brought  dx>wn  to  eighteen  and 
wenty  loads,  and,  more  fo,  when  twelve  and  fourteen  loads  were 
bought  fufficient,  a  diilerent  condu^  became  abfolutely  necef« 
ary.     Another  improvement  alfo  followed,  viz.  fpreading  dung 
vhen  raw  or  green,  that  is,  immediately  after  the  carts,  in  whicfi 
vay,  at  leaft  during  fummer,  it  will  be  feparated  at  one  half  of 
he  expence,  and  to  much  better  purpofe,  than  when  it  is  fuf- 
ered  to  lye  in  the  heap  for  a  day  or  two.     In  fliort,  it  is  a  furc 
nark  of  a  flovenly  farmer,  to  fee  dung  remain  unfpread  in  the 
ield,  unlefs  it  be  in  the  winter  months,  when  it  may  happen 
hat  hands  cannot  be  got  for  carrying  on  fuch  operations  with 
:he  ufual  regularity.     At  that  time  the  injury  fuftained,  by  lof- 
ng  a  few  days,  is  not  great,  though,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will 
?e  found  that  the  expence  is  always  imalleil  when  the  carts  arc 
regularly  followed  up. 

Having  made  thefe  preliminary  remarks,  as  connefled  with  the 
application  of  dung,  in  all  foils  and  iltuutions,  I  proceed  to  fay  a  few 
words  on  the  fubjec^s  mentioned  in  tlic  introdu£l'ory  paragraph. 

When   turnip   huibandry  forms   the   chief  branch  of  fallow 
procefs,  dung,  as  obferved  in  my  former  letter,  is  naturally  of 
\  fuperior  cjuality,  and  requires  little  artificial  management  for 
bringing  it  to  a  proper  ftatc  of  preparation.     In  the  greateft  part 
Df  Scotland,  and  even  in  Kngland,   where  the  drill  and  horfe- 
lioeing  fyikem  is  praflifed,  the  common,  and   undoubtedly  the 
mod  approved  way  of  applying  dung  to  turnips>  is  by  laying 
it  in  the  intervals  of  the  drills  or  fmall  ridges,  which  are  pre- 
vioufly   made   up   by    a    l-Mt^   or  two  furrows  of  the  ploug' 
rhele  drills  or  ridg«"s  are  formed  at  a  diilance  of  from  twent 
four  to  thirty  inches  from  the  ceniie  of  each  ;  and  by  drivir 
die  horfes  and  cart  along  the  middie  on'^  of  the  fpace  intent* 
'o  lie  manured,  tlie  d-inj.-;  ::,  c^KiKWVi  out  cither  by  the  carter 
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hj  another  man  fpecially  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  in  fuch 
proportions,  as  the  poverty  of  the  foil,  or  the  dilpofition  of  the 
occupier,  may  judge  to  hie  ncceflarv.  If  the  breadth  of  three 
drills  arc  only  taken  at  a  time,  the  dung  ftands  a  better  chance 
of  being  regularly  adminiftered  ;  ibr  it  often  happens,  <hat  when 
a  greater  number  are  included  in  one  fpace,  the  two  outfide 
drills  receive  a  lefs  quantity  than  the  interyening  ones.  Thofe^ 
therefore,  who  linrlt  themlelves  to  three  drills,  generally  divide 
the  fpreaders,  as  it  requires  fix  hands,  women  or  boys,  to  follow 
up  what  is  ufuaily  called  a  head  of  carts^  the  number  of  carts  to 
the  head  being  regulated  by  the  diftance  of  the  dunghill,  or  the 
kind  of  road  over  which  it  is  to  be  carried.  Others,  again, 
thinking  that  bv  manuring  only  three  drills  at  one  time,  t^e  travel 
of  the  horfes  is  greatly  increafed,  and  time  wafted  when  it  is 
particularly  precious,  take  five  drills  into  one  fpacej  and,  by  put- 
ting the  flrongeft  hands  to  the  two  outfide  drills,  making  thefe 
•go  in  front,  thereby  getting  the  firft  of  each  heap,  and  placing 
an  able  confidential  fervant  to  ailift  and  fuperintend  the  whole, 
confider  that  the  work  is  equally  well  performed,  while  a  greater 

3uantity  is  put  through  hands  in  a  given  time.  Both  plans  have 
leir  votai  ies,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  diilerence 
betwixt  them  is  immaterial.  The  main  objefls  are,  to  provide 
a  prop'^r  bed  for  the  dung,  which  is  eafiiy  done  by  holding  a 
deep  furrow  when  the  drills  are  iirfl  made  up  \  and  to  fliake  it 
well  afunder,  or  divide  it  into  the  fmallefl  parts,  fo  as  an  in- 
ftaiit  and  complete  operation  thereof  may  take  place.  To  ac- 
complini  this  in  xhe  mqft  perfeft  manner,  I  have  even  feen 
hand  work  rcfoited  to ;  but  the  common  cullom  is  to  do  it  with 
fmall  light  t^rapej  or  forks ;  and  it  is  wonderful  to  fee  how  a- 
droitly  the  fnreadirg  is  performed  by  fmall  boys  and  girls,  after 
thcv  ^re  a  lirrle  time  accuftomed  to  the  taflc. 

The  quantity  of  dung  ufuaily  given  for  turnips  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  double  cart  loads,  of  one  and  a  half  cubic  yards  each, 
to  a  Scrrb  acre.  In  fome  cafes,  only  ten  loads  are  given ;  but 
tl:e  i.^nd  ought  to  be  in  high  condition  where  fuch  a  fmall  quan- 
tity is  beftcwcd.  In  fail,  no  foil  can  be  made  too  rich  for  tur- 
nips  or  other  green  crops,  peas  excepted  j  but  the  objeft  to  be 
'attended  to,  in  this,  and  every  otlier  cafe,  is  an  allotment  of  the 
manure  collected  upon  the  premifcs,  in  fuch  a  way  as  that  the 
greatcll  poflible  return  over  the  whole  farni,  not  from  a  parti* 
cular  field,  miy  be  gained  by  the  occupier.  The  old  clerical 
maxim  of  *  preaching  according  to  the  ftipend,'  may  in  this 
matter  be  nftcd  upon  with  advantage  by  every  farmer. 

As  to  the  mode  of  applying  dune  to  potatoes,  a  few  particu- 
lars may  be  dated.    The  culture  of  this  cfculent  is  in  feveral 
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rcfpc£ts  fimilar  to  that  of  turnips,  but  in  others  it  dliFers  mate* 
Tially.  Potatoes  are  planted  earlier  in  tlie  tVnibn  than  turnips  \ 
the  ground  rarely  receives  fo  much  work ;  the  foils  upon  which 
they  are  cultivated  are  more  variable ;  and  the  dung  confidered 
to  be  moft  fuitable  for  promoting  their  growtli,  does  not  require 
fuch  high  preparation.  Many  farmers,  notwithftanding  thefe 
circuni fiances,  follow  out  the  fume  proctfs  as  defcribed  undet 
the  head  of  turnips.  After  the  grounil  receives  three,  or  at 
moft,  four  ploughings,  the  drills  are  made  up,  dung  deppfited  in 
the  intervals,  die  feed  planted  above  the  dunjr,  :ind  the  drills  re- 
verfed  ;  after  which,  fay  at  the  diitancc  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
a  flight  harrowing  is  given.  Several  objetUons  occur  to  this 
mode ;  fuch  as,  that  the  feed  is  generally  kept  too  near  the  fur- 
xace,  which  in  dry  fcafons  proves  unfavourable  to  the  crop ;  the 
dung,  unlefs  it  be  very  Ihort,  is  apt  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  har- 
rows, and  the  feed  removed  from  its  original  birth.  Thefe 
things  induce  other  farmers  (and  probably  tliey  are  right)  to  ad- 
opt a  different  fyftem :  They  avoid  making  up  drills,  but  dung 
the  ground  in  what  may  be  called  the  broad-call  way  ;  and,  cn- 
terinjT  the  jplough,  plant  the  feed  in  every  third  furrow,  into 
which  only  the  dung  is  raked,  and  fo  on  till  the  whole  is  finiih- 
cd.  Before  the  young  plants  appear,  or  even  after  they  arc 
above  the  furface,  a  hearty  harrowing  is  given,  which  is  confi- 
dered as  equal  to  a  hand-hoeing  ;  and  from  the  duny  bjing  com- 
i^lctely  covered,  fcarce  any  of  it  is  dragged  up,  while  the  feed, 
leing  undermoft,  none  of  it  is  diflurbed  by  the  operation.  Borfi 
modes  have  their  advantages  and  difad vantages.  The  firll  is 
carried  on  with  lefs  trouble,  and  more  regularity ;  tlie  Lift,  per- 
hnps,  with  moft  advaiitage  to  the  crop,  efpecially  on  heavy  foils — 
the  feed  furrow  loofening  tlie  eround  more  eftVchially  than  can 
be  j;;iven  by  the  forming  of  drills.  Several  fj/rners  do  not  dung 
liivir  potato  fields;  but,  roferving  the  manure  till  the  crop  is  re- 
moved, find  the  remainder  of  the  ro:ati«n  j:rv.*atly  beni.fited. 
Potatoes  fcourge  feverely,  and,  in  gencnl  cife.-.,  require  .1  larger 
dofe  of  dung  than  turnips  -,  but  as  the  exlont  of  land  uiiilcr  this 
culture  is  not  grtat  in  cojr.mon  farmiii:r,  tew  p».'pie  jiruds^e  this 
t'xtra  qr.antity,  beeaufe,  except  in  a  lew  fav(M:ved  li^uatii'ns,  a 
::  od  crop  canr.or  otlierwife  be  re;if  )nablv  -rxpttted. 

I  rome  no,v  to  the  feccnd  braneli  of  rr.v  fubjett,  the  mnnur'jT^ 
«;f  clay  foi's,  or  liu'^-fe  wher.-  Mi/riips  arc  v.i.K  t.tken  as  a  iirii  Licp. 
.S»!rh,  i-  is  priTiimed,  incliul-.'  it  k  ii).  r"hr«;e  fijerihs  of  CIre:ir 
V'X'v.  ;iii,  t:^'';«:^'h  ucLi:t  circunvlLnicLo  m^y  havcr  I'.lkned  their  tx- 
■-.:".?■  '(  ..r.i  ra'^lv. 

l.'pni  all  f:  i."'  iixumbent  on  7  v.'' r  or  clofe  bottom,  whether 
•'■:..:■ '.curif:'!  -i-  v   :v,  I.'ini,  or  iv.cor,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
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primary  principle,  that  dung  cannot  be  fo  profitably  applied,  us 
while  under  the  procefs  of  fummer  fallow.  Thcorius,  and  half- 
bred  agriculturiils,  may  rcafon  as  they  pleafe  againft  a  continuai^ 
tion  of  this  anciu'nt  practice ;  they  may  alTcrt,  with  the  utmoil 
confidence,  that  imnienfe  benefit  would  be  g:\ined  by  laying  it 
afide,  and  reforting  to  the  drill  fyftem  ;  but  their  arguments  will 
have  little  cfFcdl  upon  people  pra£lically  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  argillaceous  foils,  who  do  not  take  one  feafon  as  a 
rule,  but  arc  guided  by  the  dictates  of  common  fenfe,  acquired, 
during  fucceflive  years,  in  the  fchool  of  experience.  Whatever 
difpatp  may  have  iiappened  on  this  fubje£):,  I  am  fatisfied  that 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  qucftton  is  rarely  efpoufed  by  actual 
farmers,  I  mean,  fuch  as  have  farmed  wet  lands ;  and  that  even 
thofe,  whofc  praflicc  has  in  fome  degree  fan^ioned  a  contrary 
opinion,  were  influenced  to  make  thele  temporary  deviations  by 
motives  of  expedience,  not  by  general  principles.  It  is  fome- 
times  neceflary  for  fuch  to  raife  a  few  turnips,  in  order  that  live 
ftock  may  be  enabled  to  meet  a  market,  or  be  preferved  at  a 
critical  period ;  others  have  partially  reforted  to  this  culture,  as 
the  means  of  rotting  dung :  but,  under  whatever  imprefiionif 
they  a£led,  few  or  none  ever  judged  that  fuch  deviations  could 
be  defended  upon  abftracl  principles,  though  certainly  they  might 
be  fupported  by  expediency  and  exiding  circumilances.  Inclined 
to  believe  that  fuch  are  the  ruling  fentiments  of  Britilh  agricuU 
turids,  I  fliall  enter  upon  the  important  queilion.  How,  and  in 
what  manner  can  dung  be  moil  profitably  applied  to  clay  lands, 
or  thofe,  of  whatever  variety  they  may  oe  compofed,  as  are  in- 
cumbent upon  a  clofe  bottom  or  fubfoil  ? 

I  have  already  noticed,  that  when  the  ground  is  under  the 
proccl's  of  fummer  fallow,  the  beft  and  mod  appropriate  time 
for  applying  manure  to  clay  foils  will  be  got.  When  under  this 
procefs,  the  foil,  comparatively  fpcaking,  is  reduced  into  minute 
particles,  which  affords  an  opportunity  of  conveying  the  virtues 
of  manure  through  the  veins  or  pores  of  all  its  parts.  The  foil, 
at  that  time,  is  alfo  freed  from  its  aboriginal  inhabitants — quick- 
ens and  other  root-weeds  who  claim  a  preferable  right  of  fup- 
port ;  hence  the  artificial  plants,  afterwards  cultivated,  poflbfs, 
without  a  rival,  fuch  fupplies  as  have  been  granted,  without  any 
dcduflion  whatever.  In  fhort,  without  laying  any  ilrefs  upon 
elementary  effedls  during  tlie  procefs,  it  does  not  admit  oi  a 
doubt,  tliat  the  like  quantity  of  manure  beftowed  upon  the 
ground  when  fummer-fallowed,  will  produce  a  greater  retiini  to 
the  occupier,  tlian  if  it  had  been  applied  at  any  other  ilage  of 
^e  rotation. 

Under  thefe  ideas,  it  appears  that  dung  (Iiould  not  be  laid  up- 
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)n  fallows  before  they  are  completely  cleaned  ;  though,  no 
ioubty  in  wet  fummers  this  operation  is  not  eafily  accompliflied. 
fo  make  fure  work,  the  fallows,  if  poflible,  (hould  be  early 
lirred,  and  no  opportunity  dipt  of  putting  them  forward  with 
he  utmoft  expedition  ;  for  it  rarely  happens,  at  leaft  in  Scotland, 
hat  much  good  can  be  done  towards  the  deftruAion  of  root* 
iveeds  after  the  month  of  July.  Before  that  time,  a  judicious 
farmer  will  have  his  fallow  dreiled  up,  and  in  a  fuitable  (late  for 
receiving  dung.  It  fhould  be  well  harrowed,  if  the  weather  is 
Favourable,  previous  to  the  dung  being  laid  on ;  and  if  rolled,  or 
made  fmooth,  the  fpreaders  will  be  enabled  to  perform  thoir  talk 
i^'ith  much  more  precifion. 

At  the  proper  feafon,  every  other  operation  ought  to  be  laid 
ifide,  fo  as  dung  may  be  expeditiouily  drove  out.  To  do  it  in 
wet  weather  is  attended  with  pernicious  efFefts ;  the  horfes  are 
[)ppreired,  a  longer  time  is  required,  the  land  is  poached,  and  in 
feme  meafure  deprived  of  all  benefit  from  the  previous  fallow. 
Phefe  circumilanccs  will  be  refleAed  upon  by  the  attentive 
Farmer ;  they  will  Simulate  him  not  to  lofe  a  moment  when  the 
iveather  is  favourable,  and  prevent  him  from  forcing  on  the 
BV'ork,  when  injury  rather  than  benefit  may  be  expefted.  After 
ill,  feafons  are  fometimes  fo  pcrverfe,  witnefs  1 799,  as  to  render 
every  rule  nugatory.  Thefe  niuft,  however,  bo  taken  as  they 
come  \  avoiding  at  fuch  times  to  break  the  land  down,  acclivating 
the  ridges  fufficiently,  and  keeping  the  water-furrows  completely 
dear.  By  attending  to  thefe  matters,  opportunity  may  oe  laid 
hold  of,  by  the  aftive  farmer,  fcveral  days  fooner  than  by  his 
flovenly  neighbour  ;  or,  at  leaft,  tlie  work  will  be  got  executed  in 
1  much  more  perfeft  way  than  if  they  had  been  neglefted. 

The  quantity  of  dung  ufually  applied  to  fallows  in  ordinary 
condition  is  from  fourteen  to  twenty  double  loads  per  Scotiilt 
acre,  though  I  have  often  reaped  good  crops  where  only  twelve 
loads  h^d  been  given.  So  much,  however,  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  land,  upon  the  quality  of  dung,  and  the  way  in 
which  carts  are  loaded,  that  no  precife  meaning  can  bo  commu- 
nicated by  fuch  exprciFions.  I  believe  each  load  may  contain 
one  cubic  yard  and  three  fourths,  and  weigh  a  ton,  or  there- 
by. It  ought  alfo  to  be  noticed,  that  lefs  dung  will  ferve  fome 
lands  tlian  others,  efpccially  if  they  have  lately  been  ploughed 
from  grafs  ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  am  fatisfied,  that  fixteen  fuch 
loads  as  I  have  mentioned  will  anfwer  for  any  fort  of  foil,  unli*fs 
it  has  been  previcufly  quite  wrought  out.  Even  if  it  was  in  this 
forlorn  ftate,  I  liold  it  to  be  better  management  to  dung  upon 
the  fiubbic  of  the  firft  crop,  than  to  give  an  ovcr-dofe  when  un- 
der fuiTiirxcr  fallow.  
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As  faid  before,  I  am  clear  that  all  dung  laid  upon  fummer* 
fallow  ought  to  be  fpread  the  moment  it  is  pulled  out  of  the 
cart.  It  can  at  no  other  time  be  done  fo  well,  or  fo  cheap; 
though,  on  many  farms,  fmall  ones  efpecially,  where  a  full  fup- 
ply  of  hands  are  wanting,  this  beneficial  praftice  is  much  ne- 
gleAed.  Three  fpreaders,  boys  or  girls,  Math  an  attentive  overf- 
man  to  follow  up,  and  iupply  any  oniiffions,  are  fufficient  for 
one  head  of  carts  ;  the  number  included  in  a  head  being  regu- 
lated by  the  diftance  of  the  field  from  the  dunghill.  Some 
farmers  employ  a  perfon,  on  whom  they  can  depend,  to  draw  the 
dung  from  the  cart,  who  has  judgement  to  proportion  it  accord- 
ing to  circumflances,  and  is  refponiible  for  any  failure  in  the 
execution  ;  but  the  carter  is  the  perfon  ufually  employed,  though^ 
unlefs  a  boy  is  given  him  to  drive,  a  very  regular  didribution  can 
hardly  be  expedtcd.  To  infure  accuracy  in  laying  down,  I  have 
fecn  fields  thrown  into  a  dambroad  figure  *,  and,  a  heap  being 
drawn  out  into  each  fquare,  you  could  have  afcertained,  to  a 
neamcfs,  the  quantity  required  for  the  whole.  The  great  ob- 
jed,  after  a  regular  and  economical  didribution,  is  to  make  and 
part  the  whole  completely ;  as,  by  minute  attention  to  this  par- 
acuhr,  a  miirh  greater  efFeft  is  necefFarily  produced. 

After  the  fallows  are  dunged,  the  remainder  in  hand  is  re- 
ferved  for  what  may  be  called  the  intermediate  dunging,  gene-r 
rally  beftowed  either  upon  clover  ftubblcs,  upon  wheat  ftubbles 
previous  to  taking  beans,  or  ypon  bean  ftubbles  before  the  feej- 
furrow  is  given  for  wheat.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  farmer  mufl: 
often  be  regulated,  in  this  intermediate  dunging,  by  the  weather 
at  the  time,  though  it  rarely  happens  but  that  dung  may  be  got 
out  upon  clover  ftubbles  at  one  time  of  the  winter  or  otherf 
"When  applied  to  beans,  a  beneficial  praftice,  the  dung,  as  faid 
above,  is  by  fome  people  laid  upon  the  wheat  ftubble,  ?nd 
ploughed  down  before  winter ;  hence  it  is  in  full  aft  ion  in  the 
fpring,  when  the  feed-furrow  is  given.  Others  make  up  drills 
at  feed  time,  dcpofiting  the  dung  in  the  inter\'als,  as  for  turnips 
or  potatoes  5  but  it  feldom  occurs,  that  weather  can  then  be  got, 
at  leaft  on  real  bean  foils,  for  executing  this  management. 

It  remains  only  to  be  ftated,  that  many  arable  farms,  under 
the  ftrifteft  economy,  arc  unabk  to  furnifh  fupplics  for  an  in- 
termediate dunging,  at  leaft  to  its  full  extent ;  but  perfons  fo  cir- 
cumftanced,  have  it  always  in  their  power  to  overcome  this  dc* 
fcft,  and  prcfervc  a  regular  rotation,  by  keeping  certain  fields 
longer  in  grafs,  which  of  courfe  will  yield  weightier  crops  wh(:ri 
broke  up,  and  ftand  lefs  in  need  of  manure  during  the  after  ro- 
tation. As,  for  inftance,  in  a  rotation  of  fix,  and  it  is  here  that 
(he  grcatdl  (hortcoming  is  felt,  grafs  feeds  to  a  certain  extent, 
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fay  a  half,  may  be  thrown  m  widi  the  crop  of  wheat  taken  after 
fallow,  which  is  the  fecond  year  of  the  rotation  ;  this  part  may 
be  pafturcd  for  three  years,  and  broke  up  in  the  (ixth  for  oats» 
which  concludes  the  courfe.  Again,  in  a  rotation  of  eieht,  grals 
f<:eds,  in  like  manner,  may  be  fown  with  a  part  of  the  fallow 
wheat,  which  part  can  be  paftured  for  three  years,  then  broke 
up  for  oats,  fuccecded  by  beans  and  wheat.  By  fuch  arrange- 
ments, mude  according  to  circumftances,  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to 
prefer ve  a  regular  rotation,  and  to  proportion  the  corn  crops  to 
the  quantity  of  manure  collcAcd  upon  the  premifes. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  my  fentiments  on  the  mod  proper  and 
economical  methods  of  applying  farm-yard  manure  in  difierent 
fituations,  and  under  difix^rent  circumftances ;  the  fum  and.  fub- 
ftance  of  which  is,  that  feeding  the  land  frequently  with  dung, 
not  giving  too  much  at  once,  and  fpreading  it  with  cxaftnefs, 
are  objefts  deferving  the  attention  of  every  farmer  who  wiihes 
to  make  the  moft  of  the  premifes  under  his  occupation. 

I  am  yours  See. 

Arator. 


FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Management  of  Sheep  at  Cauterets^  in  the  department  of  the 

Bafles  Pyrenees  in  France^  with  an  account  of  the  Scab  or  Hheep 

pox  :   Compofed  by  M,  Tenon  from  information  procured  from  the 

Shepherds  of  the  di/lriSlj  and  communicated  by  him  in  179 1  to  the 

.  Paris  Society  of  Agriculture.  * 

General  Circumjlances* 

The  climate  of  Cautarets  is  confiderably  colder  than  that  of 
Paris,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  mountains  which  compofe 
that  diftri£l  5  thcfe  are  covered  with  fnow  througli  the  whole  win- 
ter feafon,  and  part  of  the  fpring,  and  there  are  even  fome  fpots 
where  the  fnow  never  melts.  In  tlic  month  of  July  1762,.  when 
the  thermometer  at  Paris  indicated  a  temperature  of  92**.7  by 
Fahrenheit's  fcale,  it  rofe  only  to  77°  at  Cautcrets ;  and,  while  the 

grafs 

*  We  are  indebted  to  the  kindnefs  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  Bart,  for  the 
prcfcnt  appearance  of  this  memoir,  wliich  was  originally  trandated  from 
ihc  French,  at  hij  requeft,  by  one  of  our  correfpondcnts,  who  has  now 
cbligTigly  rcTiftd  it  for  our  ufe. 
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iprafs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  was  burnt  up  and  withe 
it  was  quite  green  and  full  of  fap  at  Cauterets. 

The  ihecp  which  are  paftured  in  that  diftricl  are  bred  the 
the  wedders  weigh  from  32^  to  53^  pounds  each,  and  the  e 
from  27  to  43  pounds.  The  ewes  become  pregnant  in  July, 
bring  forth  one  lamb  at  Chriftraas ;  fcarcely  one  ewe  in  fifty 
twins,  which  is  lucky,  for,  when  twins  happen,  they  are  ui 
weakly,  and  dilhcult  to  rear. 

The  flocks  are  kept  in  fheep-cots,  or  ftables,  built  very  cb 
for  the  purpofe,  from  the  end  of  No\'ember  till  the  May  toll' 
ing ;  and  all  the  reft  of  the  year  they  are  in  the  free  air  of 
mountains,  day  and  night.     As  the  management  is  diflferenl 
thefe  two  perjjpds,  I  fliall  endeavour  to  relate  them  feparat .ly. 

Wittier  Alanagement, 

At  the  time  of  (hutting  up  the  ilieep  in  the  cots,  they  are  \ 
fubjeO  to  a  difeafe,  which  fhall  be  dei'cribed  hereafter,  occaiio 
by  the  fudden  change  from  the  open  air  \o  an  air  which  i^ 
hut  and  too  much  confmed. 

When  put  into  the  cots,  tlie  cwos-wlucli  are  great  with  lai 
are  kept  apart  from  fuch  as  are  not  pregnant,  and  from  the  v*" 
ders.  The  latter  have  three  pounds  of  Ir^y  allowed  them  e 
llay,  divided  into  three  portions  ;  in  the  morning,  at  midday, 
in  the  evening.  The  pregnant  ewes,  and  fuch  as  have  dropt  d 
lambs,  have  a  fimilar  allowance,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  1 
pounds  of  aftermath,  or  fecond  crop  hay,  which  is  fuppofet 
contribute  more  towards  the  production  ol  milk  than  the  ot! 
At  tliis  time  of  the  year  the  rams  are  kept  along  with  tlic  pr 
!iant  ewes.  The  Inephcrds  are  particularly  careful  that  h 
The  hay  and  aftermath,  which  are  let  apart  as  winter  provii 
for  the  flioep,  fliould  be  produced  0:1  liigh  grounds  which  h 
not  b?on  watered,  and  that  it  fhould  be  cut  down  when  nearly 
full  fiov/er.  It  is  certainly  owinij  to  the  full  feeding  which 
ihccp  jrct  on  the  mountains,  and  oecaufe  t!iey  walle  very  littl( 
their  juices  during  the  conftant  confinement,  tint  fo  fmall  a  qu 
tity  of  food,  as  is  mentioned  above,  ihouid  fulfice  for  their  m 
tor  maintenance.  The  fliepherds  fay  that  the  iheep  thrive  br 
during  winter,  in  the  cots,  on  this  dry  food,  than  on  their  fi 
mcr  paftures,  particularly  when  they  cfcapc  the  difeafe  to  wb 
tlicy  are  incident  when  fcft  flint  up. 

Tlie  fodder  is  diilributed  in  cribs,  which  are  placed  clofe  to 
ground  all  round  the  walls  of  the  cots ;  or,  if  thefe  be  verj-  lai 
one  or  two  ranges  of  cribs  are  placed  down  the  middle  ;  the  ci 
are  placed  thus  low,  that,  being  under  the  heads  of  the  ihc 
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the  hay  and  feeds  may  not  fall  among  the  wool  of  their  lieck% 
which  would  fret  the  iheep  by  caufing  them  to  fcratch. 

It  is  obferved  that  hay  feeds  the  flieqp  fader  than  fucculent 
grafs,  and  caufes  them  to  drink  more.  In  the  cold  weather  they 
are  led  twice  each  day  to  a  running  ftreajn}  where  they  drinks 
but  very  little  at  a  time  j  if  they  happen  to  get  at  water  which  is 
lefs  cold)  they  are  apt  to  drink  too  much.  At  all  times  the  fliep- 
herds  carefully  avoid  harafling  them  with  long  or  hafty  joumeySy 
or  teazing  them  with  dogs ;  and,  when  in  the  cots,  they  take  care 
that  they  be  not  over  crowded ;  they  give  them  freih  litter  fre* 
quently  ;  and  fait  daily  to  the  pregnant  ewes,  and  to  fuch  as  are 
giving  fuck. 

The  fliepherds  always  milk  the  ewes  after  t^  bmbs  have 
fucked  :  a  hundred  ewes  give  about  twenty-four  Aglifli  pints  of 
milk  each  dayi  which  is  made  into  cheefe  ;  this  quantity  of  milk, 
however,  diminiflies  gradually  as  the  ewes  come  nearer  to  the 
time  of  rutdng,  which  is  in  July ;  and,  when  the  miik  grows 
fcarce,  it  is  mixed  with  the  milk  of  goats  and  cows ;  but  they 
allege  that  the  cheefe  made  of  this  mixture  is  not  fo  good  as 
that  which  is  made  from  the  unmixed  ewe  milk. 

Summer  Management. 

The  fummer  cares  of  the  fliepherd  are  different  from  thofe 
above  defcribed.  Whenever  the  fnow  is  melted,  and  the  grafs 
begins  to  vegetate,  the  flock  is  driven  to  the  hills ;  there  the  wed- 
ders,  ewes  and  lambs  feed  together  on  a  fine  (hort  grais,  which 
is  in  fuch  abundance  as  not  to  require  travelling  over  much  to 
procure  it.  Every  evening  the  flock  is  gathered  into  a  fold, 
near  which  flands  a  cottage  where  the  fhepherd  dwells.  When 
the  paftiire  of  one  diftridi  is  exhaufted,  the  flock  is  condu£ted  to 
another,  where  a  fimilar  fold  and  cottaee  are  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  flock  and  its  guide.  *  No  fodder  is  diilributed  to  the 
flock  in  the  nights  of  lurnmer,  while  in  the  fold,  the  only  care 
being  to  watch  againil  the  depredations  of  the  wolf  and  the  bear ; 
for  which  purpofe  a  large  dug  conftantly  prowls  round  the  en*- 
clofure.  This  animal  is  taken  great  care  of,  on  account  of  his 
ufefulnefs,  and  is  plentifully  fed  with  bread  and  milk. 

It  is  cuilomary  to  give  the  flock  fait  ev^ry  day  while  it  remains 
on  the  fummer  pafture ;  but  the  quantity  given  is  regulated  by 
certain  circumftances :  If  the  grafs  is  hard  and  dry ;  if  tlie 
heat  of  the  weather  is  very  great,  or  if  the  (heep  feem  to  have 
loft  their  appetite  for  food,  as  much  fait  as  can  be  taken  up  with 

both 

»t  .  ■ 
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both  the  hands  held  open  together  f,  with  twice  as  much  bran, 
IS  allowed  to  each  hundred  flieep  every  day ;  this  is  given  in 
three  portionsi  in  the  morning,  at  mid-day,  and  in  the  even-i 
ine»  fpread  on  a  large  done  \  or,  fometimes,  each  animal  re- 
ceives its  portion  out  of  the  (bepherd's  hand.  In  the  month  of 
June,  when  the  grafs  is  fucculent  and  tender,  only  about  a  third 
part  of  the  above  quantity  is  allowed.  When  at  the  largeft  al- 
lowance, it  takes  about  thirty-eight  pounds  of  fait  every  month 
for  a  hundred  (faeep. 

Mifceilamous  Ohfervaticns* 

The  mountains  near  Cauterets  produce  a  much  larger  quanti- 
ty of  grafs  than  can  be  confumed,  during  fummer,  by  the  flocks 
of  that  country ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  prevented  from  increaf- 
ing  the  number  of  their  (heep,  becanfe  of  the  fcarcity  of  win- 
ter provifion^  which  they  have  not  hitherto  fuiBcient  induftry 
to  increafe,  as  far  as  is  neceflary,  and  even  pra£licabk.  Owing 
to  this  circumftance,  part  of  the'  paftures  are  annually  let  out 
to  Spaniih  fliepherds,  who  bring  vaft  flocks  of  (heep  to  graze 
on  thefe  hills  during  the  fummer,  and  drive  them  off  about  the 
end  of  0£lober,  towards  the  plains  of  Spain.  From  the  want 
of  fodder,  thefe  mountaineers  are  likewife  obliged  annually  to  fell 
oflF  a  part  of  their  ftock,  about  the  end  of  autumn,  keeping 
only  fuch  a  number  as  they  think  fufficient  for  their  (lore  of 
hay  and  aftermath.  At  this  time  they  fell  a  great  number  of 
young  (heep  and  wedders  of  five  and  fix  years  old.  I  am  cre- 
dibly informed  that  the  Spaniards,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Sar- 
ragofla  and  Barcelona,  purchafe  annually  from  twenty- five  to 
thirty  thoufand  from  this  mountainous  diftrid,  and  the  plain  of 
Tarbes.  I  am  likewife  informed  that  the  (heep  which  are  in- 
tended for  this  fale  are  (horn  of  their  fleeces  the  preceding  De- 
cember, inftead  of  waiting  till  the  ufual  (hearing  time  in  July  : 
by  this  pra^iice  the  buydr  acquires  a  fleece  of  ten  months  growth 
along  with  the  carcafe  \  and  thus  the  Spaniards  profit  both  by 
the  paftures  and  fleeces  of  France.  In  the  year  1762  each  bead, 
weighing  about  fifty-four  pounds  on  an  average.  Ibid  for  Gx  li« 
vres,  or  fix  livres  fix  fols  *. 

The  fleeces  are  (horn  in  fummer,  about  tfie  fifth  of  July,  tak- 
ing care  to  chufe  good  weather,  and  beginning  early  in  the 
morning.  About  an  inch  of  wool  is  left  to  prote£):  the  animal 
againft  rain,  fnow,  hail,  and  cold.  All  other  circumftances  be- 
ing 

t  What  is  called  in  Sootlaod  a  gwfm* 

^  About  five  aad  fixpence  Sterling. 
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ing  cqu.^I,  the  rnm  produces  mod  wbol,  the  wcdder  next,  and 
the  ewe  lad.  It  is  faid  that  the  ilieep  produce  lefa  wool  after 
d  wet  fpring^,  owing  to  their  having  ftifFered  from  the  eSeSs  of 
iKoiflure.  1  wt  i^hcd  fevcral  fleeces,  and  found  that  they  differ- 
ed from  each  oth.T  according  to  age;  thofe  taken  from  animali 
r.f  two  and  a  half  years  old  weighed  about  three  pounds  and  a 
quirter,  while  thofe  of  four  years  of  age  gave  fleeces  of  between 
lour  and  five  pounds  v.  xr:j:ht ;  thefc  weights  arc  to  be  underftood 
:is  ti-lven  while  the  natural  greafincfs  remained  in  the  wool.  The 
V  ool  of  the  younger  animals  was  finer,  more  fiiky,  more  pli- 
obU*,  and  contained  lefs  impurities  than  that  of  the  older  (heepi 
both  were  equally  uhitc,  and  fimilarly  fmcarcd  at  the  under  end, 
and  both  were  rcdiih  towards  the  points  of  the  wool.  The 
:icck  wool  of  the  young  flieep  was  about  fix  and  a  half  inches 
long,  r.nd  that  of  the  thighs  feven  and  a  half  s  the  neck  wool 
of  rhe  older  flieep  was  fuven  and  a  half  inches,  and  that  of  their 
thighs  OTily  fix  and  a  half,  without  taking  into  confideration  the 
inch  of  wool  left  on  the  {kins. 

Four  or  five  days  after  (hearing,  it  is  cuftcmary  to  wafii  the 
flcccfs  in  wh.it  is  called  gave  water,  which  is  a  mixture  of  fnow 
water,  cold  fpring  water,  and  the  water  of  fomc  warm  mineral 
fprin^s.  In  this  operation,  each  fleece  lofcs  fomewhat  lefs  than 
half  its  original  weight.  I  had  the  curiufity  to  wafli  two  ounces 
of  white  wool  in  the  fpring  called  Ralliere,  which  is  of  the  tem- 
perature of  99.5  by  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  and  it  loft  three  quarters 
of  an  ounce  by  the  procefs.  It  was  whitened  by  the  wafliing, 
but  confiderably  lefs  fo  than  what  had  been  waflied  in  the  ordi- 
nary gave  water  \  and  it  had  acquired  a  good  deal  of  harflinefs. 
I  had  lormcriy  remarked,  that  the  hair  and  the  nails  of  fuch 
perfons  as  bathed  for  a  confiderable  time  in  the  Ralliere  water 
became  haidened,  and  acquired  a  yellowifli  tinge,  from  which 
circumftance  I  was  not  furprifed  by  the  efFefts  of  the  fame  wa- 
ter on  the  wool  which  was  waflied  in  it. 

Afifr  the  llcece-s  have  been  waflied,  they  are  dried  in  the 
;liadc,  on  cords  hung  up  in  lofts ;  the  black  fleeces,  and  thofe 
of  fnch  flieep  as  have  laboured  under  difeafe,  as  the  fcab,  &c. 
•jie  feparated  from  the  reft  j  then  the  fleeces  of  the  older  ani- 
7-ul5,  of  U)ur  and  five  years  old,  are  feparated  from  thofe  of 
two  and  three  j  from  both  of  thefc  the  wool  of  the  neck,  back, 
\\\u\  flanks,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  fides,  are  parted  as  the 
i-::ft  \  and  of  this  the  fineft  is  taken  from  the  neck  and  back 
i'i  young  and  healthy  flieep,  in  their  fccond  or  third  year.  In 
':^cry  flock,  they  diftinguiih  five  or  fix  kinds  of  wool;  and  the 
/iwerence  of  fex  and  conft it ution,  contribute  to  augment  tKefe 
'■i-linft'f^nt-    Thcfe   circumftanccs  have  even  coniiderable  jn- 

fluence 
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"fluence  on  the  qualities  of  the  cloth  which  is  manufaAured 
from  the  wool ;  and  of  this  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging, 
hy  examining  the  bomefpun  manufafture  of  an  induflrious 
boufcwife  at  Cauterets,  who  fpins  her  wool,  gets  it  worked  up 
by  the  village  weaver,  and  thus  clothes  about  twenty-five  per- 
fons  who  compofe  her  houfchold.  Fourteen  patterns  of  her 
manufafVure  are  fent  along  with  this  memoir  for  the  infpefliou 
of  the  Society. 

This  diftemper,  which  at  Cauterets  is  called  the  fmall-pox,  is 
contagious,  and  iiulifcriminately  attacks  wedders,  ewes,  lambs, 
and  goats;  more  c fpecially  during  winter,  when,  (liuc  up  in  confin- 
ed cots,  (he  animals  are  kept  very  hot.  It  is  a  very  fingular  cir- 
cumftance,  that  this  diftemper  ihould  only  appear,  at  Cauterets, 
after  intervals  of  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years ;  while  in 
Guienne,  and  the  higher  Languedoc,  it  rages  every  year.  Bc- 
Sdes  that,  in  the  former  mountainous  tra£l,  the  weather  is 
colder  than  in  the  plains  of  the  latter  diftriAs,  the  (heep  of  the 
Pyrenees  arc  kept  more  apart  from  each  other  than  in  the  low 
countries,  and  the  different  flocks  arc-greatly  lefs  liable  to  meet 
together,  or  to  pafb  through  the  fame  roads,  by  which  they  arc 
not  nearly  fo  much  expofed  to  the  danger  of  infe£tion. 

When  fei'/ed  with  this  diftemper,  the  (heep  become  dull  and 
weak,  and  thfry  loathe  their  food  5  the  head,  eyes,  ears,  and 
gums,  are  fwcllcd  ;  and  hard  white  tumours  appear  in  the.groins, 
and  under  the  joint  of  the  flioulder.  Thiee  or  four  days  after 
the  appearance  of  thefe  tumours,  pimples  break  out  in  dilFerent 
parts  of  the  body.  At  firft,  thefe  are  fituated  on  the  naked 
fkin  between  the  thighs,  and  on  the  places  where  the  wpol  is 
fliort  and  fcanty;  afterwards,  they  brMk  out  about  the  head, 
and  fuccelTivcly  over  the  whole  body,  even  on  the  eye-lids,  ears^ 
and  throat,  in  this  ftage  of  the  difeafc,  the  animal  fwallows 
with  pain,  being  obliged  to  hold  back  the  head,  and  to  ftretcii 
out  the  neck  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  it  breathes  with  great  dilacui- 
ty.  As  the  difer.rj  goes  on,  the  pimples  enlarge,  and  become 
inflamed,  particularly  at  their  bafes ;  they  fuppurate  and  burft  ; 
the  matter,  which  runs  out,  mixes  with  the  wool,  and  mats  a- 
long  with  it  into  bard  lumps,  but  afterwards  drys  and  falls  to 
powder  *,  the  wool  falls  off  in  locks  *,  and  even  the  fcarf  fkiu 
peels  olF,  in  large  pieces,  which  are  full  of  holes.    When  the 

diftemper 

•  In  the  original,  this  difeafe  is  named  feiiie  verole^  literally  fmali- 
pox  }  and  the  author  gives  flcotte,  chitfhy  and  clauau^  as  fynonymous 
term-}. 
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diftemper  begins  to  abate,  the  (heep  rub  themfelves  on  the  poflu 
of  the  rackS)  or  any  other  hard  fub (lance  which  comes  in  their 
way  ;  and  by  this  means,  the  wool,  along  with  the  loofe  fkioi 
and  dried  pus,  are  rubbed  off.  If  proper  precautions  were  not 
employed,  this  would  infallibly  fpread  the  contagion,  by  infeft- 
ing  any  other  flieep  that  might  be  brought  into  the  fame  cots  : 
But,  on  purpofe  to  deftroy  the  inftdion,  new  cribs  are  cither 
fubftituted  for  the  old  ones,  which  are  pulled  down  and  bumt^ 
or  elfe  the  infefled  cribs  are  waflied  with  cream  of  lime  *,  and 
the  cots  are  thoroughly  fumigated  with  burning  jucnper  and 
^ther  aromatic  plants. 

There  are  fcveral  varieties  of  this  diforder.  In  fome  of  thefe, 
the  eruption  of  puilules  is  by  no  means  complete,  as  above  de- 
fcribed  :  fometimes  the  pimples  grow  black,  and  dry  up  without 
coming  to  fuppuration  -,  at  other  times,  the  difeafe  is  of  a  com- 
plicated nature.  But  as  the  diforder  only  appears  at  diftant  pe- 
riods, among  the  (lieep  at  Cauterets,  we  are  not  to  expe£l  very 
full  information,  concerning  its  various  degrees,  from  the  (hep* 
herds  of  that  di(lri£b ;  neither  have  they  any  decided  experience 
of  the  e^e£i;s  of  fulphur,  of  fetons,  or  of  blifters,  in  the  cure 
of  this  diftemper.  Blifters  are  faid  to  have  fcarcely  any  eSe£l 
upon  the  (kins  of  (heep. 

It  is  certain  that  the  ile(h  of  fuch  (heep  as  have  died  of 
this  diforder  is  very  unwholefome,  has  a  very  bad  taile,  and  is 
even  dangerous  to  eat  -,  and  they  add,  that  when  dogs  happen  to 
feed  on  it,  they  catch  the  difeafe,  and  fpread  it  hj  infefiion. 
Three  cats  belonging  to  the  late  Mr  Delifle,  a  member  of  this 
Society,  by  eating  this  food,  had  their  heads  affefled  with  an 
eruption  of  puftules,  by  which  they  were  (irft  blinded,  and  af- 
terwards  loft  their  lives.  Hence  the  necefEty  of  the  precaution, 
which  is  taken  at  Cauterets,  to  bury  deeply  the  carcafes  of  (heep 
which  die  of  this  difeafe. 

I  had  an  opportunity,  at  a  butcher's  in  Paris,  to  examine  fome 
(heep  which  had  died  of  this  diforder.  The  (kins  were  covered 
with  fuppurated  pudules,  which  penetrated  as  far  as  the  cellu- 
lar membrane,  and  the  fat  in  their  neighbourhood  was  affefled^ 
for  a  conGderable  diftance  all  round,  being  browner  and  firmer 
than  the  ordinary  fat ;  and  this  alteration  penetrated  even  to  the 
fiedi.  The  inhabitants  of  Cauterets  aiBrm,  that  thefe  puftules 
are  found  on  the  liver  and  other  internal  parts  of  the  body. 

L  made  every  poflTible  inquiry  to  learn  if  this  difeafe  was  ever 
communicated  from  the  (heep  to  mankind,  but  could  learn  no 

inftance 

*  Quicklime  and  water,  mixed  into  a  proper  conliftence  for  whitc- 
wafhing. 
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inftance  of  fuch  initCtion :  it  is  believedi  howeveri  in  Langue- 
ftpcj^thac  it  is  coramunicated  ftom  iheep  to  rabbits.  I  could  not 
learn  whether  the  flieep  were  ever  affedxed  a  fecond  time  with  the 
fame  diforder  \  but  we  cannot  expert  information  at  Gauteretd  on 
this  part  of  the  fubjec^i  (ince  the  difeafe  only  appears  there  for 
a  (ingle  feafop,  after  intervals  of  twelve,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years, 
while  the  fliecp  live  but  eight  or  at  moft  ten  years ;  fo  that  any  of 
them  that  have  once  been  difeafed  cannot  be  alive  when  the  next 
period  of  contagion  comes  round. 

Whenever  the  diforder  appears  in  the  flock,  the  infe£ted  ani- 
mals are  feparated  from  the  red,  and  (hut  up  in  warm  cots,  hav- 
ing plenty  of  wheat  or  barley  ftraw  given  them  for  litter ;  they 
are  fed  with  hay  and  aftermath  which  have  been  made  on  a  dry 
field)  with  a  little  fait,  and  are  allowed  lukewarm  water  for  drink* 

In  the  flat  country  at  Tarbes,  which  is  ten  leagues  diftant  from 
Cautcrets,  and  confiderably  warmer  than  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
where  this  diftemper  is  much  more  frequent,  a  different  method 
of  treatment  is  followed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  difeafe  blooil 
is  drawn  by  cutting  the  ear ;  the  cots  are  fumigated,  for  five  or 
fix  fucceiOKve  days,  by  burning  aromatic  and  (Irong  (melling  herbs, 
preferring  the  dried  (lems  of  garlic  for  this  purpofe ;  thefe  ace 
burnt  on  a  large  (lone  in  the  middle  of  the  cot,  while  al!  the  vent 
holes  are  carefully  (lopped,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  po(rible,  the 
fmoice  from  efcaping.  The  (hepherds  of  Tarbes  have  great  confi- 
dence in  the  beneficial  efFecis  of  fumigating  with  garlic  ilems> 
which  occafions  a  great  difcharge  from  the  nodrils,  efpecially  ia 
fuch  cafes  of  the  difeafe  as  are  complicated  with  catarrhal  difor- 
^rs,  and  with  the  daggers  or  vertigo. 

At  Bellcgarde,  near  Auch,  they  give  to  each  bead  a  double 
Iiandful  of  white  mulberry  leaves,  which  they  allege  is  a  mod  ef- 
fe£lual  cure,  and  ferves  excellently  for  preventing  the  attacks  of 
the  difeafe. 

When,  at  Cauterets,  the  diforder  begins  to  abate,  whatever  be 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  the  animals  are  dipt,  on  purpofe  to  afClt 
the  drying  of  the  putlules,  and  to  favour  the  growth  of  a  new 
ieece.  After  this  the  (heep  fatten  very  quickly  ;  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  remark,  that  the  fleece,  which  immediately  fucceeds  this 
difeafe,  is  finer  and  more  filky  than  any  former  or  future  fleece  on 
the  fame  bead. 

Formerly  this  difeafe  made  great  ravages  among  the  iheep  at 
Carca(roney  till  a  method  was  fallen  on  to  inoculate  the  di(eafe. 
I  karnt  this  fa£l  in  1762  from  Dr  French,  an  Iri(h  phyfician 
who  irved  in  Languedoc  for  feveral  years,  but  it  was  not  tiH  1763 
that  i  received  particular  information  on  this  curious  fubje<^  from 
Mr.Benria,  mayor  of  Carcafibne,  to  whom  I  had  viTitten  for  in« 
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Pn-mation,  and  who  procured  me  a  memoir  on  the  difeafea  of 
fhtcp  in  that  part  of  the  country.  From  this  memoir  the  ftrilow* 
ing  account  of  inoculating  the  (lieep-pox  is  extrafted. 

•  The  Sv'igneitx  of  Manx,  in  the  diocefe  of  Narbonnc,  is  the 
firll,  and  ahnoll  the  only  perfon  who  has  pradifed  inoculating 
the  fmall-pox  in  his  flocks ;  and  having  been  fuccefsfirl,  during 
ten  years  cxperrencc  of  the  pradlice,  his  widow  has  ever  fmce  con- 
tinued to  follow  liis  example. 

*  In  the  month  of  September,  when  the  heat  of  fummer  is 
pad,  and  before  there  is  any  danger  of  very  cold  weather ;  while 
the  paRuivs  are  Hill  in  good  order,  and  the  hmbs,  which  arc  now 
fix  or  fcvcn  months  old,  are  ftrong  enough  for  withftanding  the 
force  of  the  difeafe,  this  feafon  is  chofen  as  the  fitted  for  commu- 
nicatiiig  the  fm all  pox  to  the  (hecp.     For  this  purpofe  the  frefli  (kin 
f>f  a  (hecp,  either  ewe,  wedder,  or  lamb,  which  has  died  of  the 
difeafe,  or,  in  Head  of  that,  one  taken  from  a   flieep  which  has 
been  kilkd  wlule  allcclcd  by  it,  is  placed  on  tlie  floor  of  the  cot. 
Into  this  cot  all  tlK*  young  Jhcep  of  the  year  are  driven,  and  they 
voluntailly  rub  and  roll   themfclves  on  the  difeafed  (kin.     Very 
h^on  aftcrwanls  the  fymptomsof  the  difeafe  begin  to  appear  j  they 
have  a  diill  and  heavy  appearance,  hold  down  tlulr  heads^  arc 
lomcwlTat  feverilh,  and  loathe  their  food.     In  this  fituation  the 
rtiepljcrd  is  particularly  careful  to"  lead  his  (lock  to  the  beft  and 
moll  plentiful  p.ilhires.     On  purpofe  $0  aid  the  eruption  of  the 
pudulcs,  breail  dipt  in  wine  is  given  to  the  flieep  j  they  are  an- 
xiouily  prcferved  from  being  cxpofed  to  great  heat  or  great  cold, 
aiid  particularly  from  rain.     By  ihefe  precautions  they  Ipeedily  re- 
cover, und  it  very  rarely  happens  that  even  one  dies  out  of  a  flock 
of  three  hundred. 

*  Although  the  difordcr  has  often  fpread  over  the  dtftrids  in 
the  neighbourhootl  of  the  eflate  where  this  practice  prevails,  tlierc 
l\;is  btxn  no  inllance  of  a  fmglc  (heep,  after  undergoing  the  above 
defefibcd  opc*ration,  having  been  infeded  a  fecond  time,  ft  ought 
to  have  been  noticed,  tliat  the  inoculated  flock  is  carefully  pre* 
vented  from  mixing  with  any  other  (heep,  by  keeping  it  in  a  fc- 
parate  cot,  and  on  a  particular  pafture,  the  other  fliepherds  being 
torbidden  to  ufe  cither  for  the  flocks  under  their  charge.  By  thefe 
precautions  the  difeafe  is  prevented  from  fpreading,  and  fuch  pro- 
prietors as  do  not  wi(h  to  have  their  ffaeep  artificially  infe^ed, 
have  themfelves  to  blame  if  they  do  not  avoid  the  place  where  the 
difeafeil  (heep  arc  kept.  Since  this  praftice  has  been  followed,  it 
has  been  obfervcd  that  the  difordcr  has  not  returned  fo  frequently, 
but  that  it  has  not  proved  in  the  Icaft  degree  lefs  deftruftive  to 
the  flock<*  which  have  not  been  inoculated. 

<  Mr  Berria  adds,  that  the  lambs  never  lofe  their  wool  under 
the  influence  of  the  inoculated  diforderi  and  that  their  fleeces  arer 
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equally  good  In  every  refpedi  with  thofe  of  the  iininfe£ledj  fo  that 
no  difference  can  be  perceived.  *  R.  r. 

N.  B.     Further  extrafts  from  this  curious  memoir  will  be  given 
afterwards. 


to  THB  CONDUCTOR  OF  THB  FABMER^S  MAGAZINE. 

On  tie  Comparative  Utility  cf  Ho^fes  dnd  Oxen  for  Draughts 

Sir,  .  .  i. 

As  it  is  evident,  notwithftandirtg  the  undeniable  titility  of  good 
draught  oxen,  that  thcjr  are  now  nearly  ©///  of  fajbion^  (and  wheft 
that  is  the  cafe,  a  got^d  old  fafliion  is  as  obfolete  as  a  bad  one),  it 
might  have  been  prefumed,  that  the  long  continued  difpute,  on 
Uie  comparative  merits  of  them  and  horfes,  was  d^iBg  away.  How- 
ever, being  in  fome  fort  called  upon  by  your  correfpondeht  M» 
Vol.  IV.  p.  293.,  who,  in  a  drain  fomewhat  exulting,  aiks,  what  I 
(hall  fay  to  his  (tatement  of  work  performed  on  his  farm  by  two 
horfes  only,  I  venture  once  more  to  aiTcrt  the  utility  of  my  old 
favourite  the  ox. 

If  ypur  correfpondent  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  Idok  again  at 
the  paper  he  alludes  to,  I  believe  he  will  there  find  it  ilatedj  that 
my  oxen  conflantly  laboured  with  the  heavy  draught  horfes,  and 
adually  performed  aS  much  work,  and  to  as  good  purpofe  (  and  I 
have  dill  no  doubt  that  the  like  quantity  of  work  might  be  obtained 
from  a  pair  of  good  oxen,  as  he  flates  to  have  been  performed  by 
his  pair  of  horfes. 

The  point  at  iffue  appears  to  me  to  be  this  ;  whether  it  be  pof- 
fible  to  obtain  as  much  labour  from  dxen^  as  from  the  heavy  black 
cart  horfes  now  fo  much  the  favourites  of  moft  farmers,  even  011 
ym/z// farms,  (for  many  of  thefe  do  not  ex<^eed  Poo  acres),  not  as 
from  horfes  of  a  lighter  and  more  adiive  defcription,  fuch  as  the 
light  fandy  foils  of  Norfolk  are  worked  with;  If  the  quedion  is 
difcufTcd  on  thefe  grounds,  1  have  little  ot  no  doUbt  the  rcfult  will 
be  in  favour  of  oxen. 

A  dircuflion  of  the  comparative  propriety  of  large  and  fmall 
farms,  in  this  country,  would  lead  us  into  a  very  wide  field  of 
con  trover  fy  \  for  I  am  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  the  monopoly 
fydem,  that  fome  feem  fo  partial  to,  of  large  farms  univerully, 
provided  the  Uttle  farmers,  efpecially  thofe  of  lefs  than  j  00  acres, 
would  have  the  wifdom  and  patience  to  ufe  oxen,  inftead  of  their 
ruinous  favourites  the  heavy  horfes,  for  What  little  labour  they 
can  want,  on  fuch  fmall  parcels  of  ground  :  though  it  muil  be 
allowed  that  they  are  induced  to  plough  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  can  find  manure  for,  on  account  of  the  heavy  burden  and 
coft  of  thofe  animals.    Take  the  country  as  it  is  and  not,  as  many 
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;rcat  farmers  arc  wont  to  fay  it  fliould  be,  viz.  divided  intct 
Treat  majority  of  fmall  farms,  with  a  mott  unreafonablc  'ftock 
ipon  them,  of  half-worked  fat  heavy  cart  horfes,  it  is  not  diffi- 
ult  to  prove  that  the  country  at  large  mull  lofe  millions  per  an* 
tuniy  on  a  fair  comparative  ftatement  of  the  expence,  &c.  of  both* 
■"or  unlefs  wc  could  bring  the  horfc,.  at  the  end  of  his  term,  into 
he  {hamblcs,  he  mull  enter  the  account  as  an  article  of  wear  and 
ear^  or  carrion  in  lieu  of  good  ox  beef.  Could  we  furmount  our 
ircjudice  againll  the  ufc  of  horfc-flefli,  as  hinted  by  another  cf 
'Our  corrclpondcnts,  the  whole  matter  would  certainly  ihmd  oa 
iifferent  ground ;  and  undoubtedly  it  is  deemed  good  for  cab- 
ng  by  fome  nations  ;  yet  I  confefs  there  is  a  faistnefs,  and  parti- 
ular  difagreeablenefs  of  flavour  in  this  flefh,  that  will  probably 
ender  it  for  ever  unfavoury  to  the  palates  of  Enelidimen. 

Many  perfons  who  have  been  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  fpeak 
rfuch  of  the  oxen  generally  ufed  there,  not  only  for  pJoughing 
he  ground,  but  for  travelling,  and  diat  at  fome  fpeed  ;  nay  theyr 
ifually  reprefent  the  iorfry  as  totally  unable  to  cope  with  that 
turning  climate,  and  fandy  foil.  There  is  certainly  fomething  in 
his  circumftarice,  in  favour  of  a  prefumption  of  the  fuperior 
ifefulnefs  of  the  ox ;  he  undoubtedly  is  a  patient  labourer,  and 
me  capable  of  being  m;ide  equally  docile  and  tractable  with  the 
lorfe,  when  proper  methods  are  rcforted  to,  and  when  proper 
mimals  of  the  fort  are  chofen  for  the  purpofe,  which  is  feldom 
he  cafe,  I  muft  own ;  for  he  is  certainly  out  of  fajhion^  and  nothing 
hort  of  extreme  neceffity  will  bring  him  into  it  again.. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  argument  into  fmall  compafs,  this  appears 
o  me  to  be  a  fair  way  of  itating  it.  There  is  in  England  a  great 
najority  of  farms  under  loo  acres,  on  which  the  horfes  kept  are 
lot  fully  emploved  ;  they  can  pay  for  their  keep  by  nothing  but 
heir  labour  \  tnereforc  there  is  a  certain  lofs  occafioned  by  idle 
md  unprofitable  horfe-flcfli.  The  ox  can  perform  aU  the"  work 
leceflary  on  thcfe  fmall  farms  ;  he  is  extremely  valuable  for  fome- 
hing  more  than  his  laboury  therefore  there  is  no  lofs  occafioned 
vj  idle  ox-flelh. 

I  have  a  farm  of  250  acres,  fong  fince  let  to  a  fubftantial  te- 
nant, which  I  know  has  been  worked  by  eight  oxen,  I  have 
ilfo  a  number  of  fmall  farms,  comprifing  together  nearly  the 
iamc  quantity  of  land,  let  to  fevcn  or  eight  tenants,  on  which 
?rom  25  to  30  horlcs  are  ufually  kept.  What  is  the  balance 
igahift  the  public  ?  Certainly,  were  all  thcfe  worked  by  cxen^ 
•he  public  muft  be  a  gainer.  But  confumption  is  the  life  and 
foul  of  trade ; — fo  fays  the  farmer.  Here  is  confumption  with  a 
/engcance ;  but  not  a  confumption  that  can  poflibly  benefit  man- 
kind, on  any  enli^.rged  fcak  of  population.— No,  uo  5  confumption 

though 
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though  a  vicious  one,  may  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  fanner  ; 
J>ut  economical  confumption  is  molt  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
ctunity. 

Let  us  view  the  fubjed  in  all  ks '  afpeAs,  and  it  cannot  help 
■ftriking  us  very  forcibly,  that  the  horfv  is  an  article  of  mere  ivear 
'Otid  teat'f  and  of  no  ufe  to  mankind  ii^ependently  of  his  drudge- 
ry ;  that  it  is,  and  ever  muit  be,  TL^eJideratum  in  ;d '.populous  couq^ 
tries,  that  the  whole  of  their  produce  should,  as  much  as  pofliblcy 
conduce  .to  the  nourifhment  of^the  hufuan  fpecies  :  witnefs  China, 
•the  moil  populous  and  bed  cultivated  country  in  the  wodd,  and 
without  horlcs,  which,  of  courfe,  where  not  eaten. iby  man,  muft 
be  €oniuiercd  as  joint  tenants  with  men,  and  not,  like  oxen,  fuh- 
fervient  to  men  both  in  life  and  death.  In  fine,  we  (hall  come 
to  the  conclufion,  that  the  ox  poflefTes  ftrong  prefumptive  evi- 
>dence  of  &iperior  utility  in  this  vevy  refped,  until  the  popula- 
tion of  any  given  fpace  arrive  at  that  pitch,  that  even  the  edible 
ox  with  his  plough,  ^c.  muft  (tf  abfolute  ncccflity  be  fuperfeded 
by  tnan  and  his  fpade^  which  of  courfe  will  bring  it,  like  China, 
into  the  gmrd^t  ftate,  or  ftafc  of  higheft  -cultivation,  *  where  every 
Tood  of  land  maintains  'its  man. ' 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Expehce  of  Keeping,  &c. 

HoRsc.            I.,  s.    d.                                Ox.                 L.  s.  d. 

Prime  cofl  of  iiorfe  at  4  yean  Prime  coft  of  ox  at  3  years  old   ao  o  o 

old          -          -         -         |0  o    o      Keep,  &c.  for  to  years,  at  lol. 

^^ep,  (hoeing,  attendance^  &c.  per  annum         -          -         lOO  O  v 


&c.  for  10  years,  at  30l.^r 

annum  ...        30O     O     O  Lm  I20     O     O 

■  Oed^j^t  vahic,  fat,      -        -    40    o    o 


L.  330    o    o 


Dediia  TaToe  of  fkin  and  car-  Total  «>(l  of  ox    I..  89    o    • 

riou,  &c.       -         •       «-       X     Z     o 


Total  c^ft  of  horfc    1^.32819     o 
• coftof  ox       -        80     o    o 


Di/rerenccinfivouroftheezL.248  19    c 

Here  appears  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  ox,  which  the  ama- 
teurs of  the  liorfe  will  iir\A  k  diflicult  to  fritter  down  to  their  own 
favourite  tlieory  ;  for  it  is  notorious,  that  one  draught  horfe  will 
confunie  more  cori^  befides  his  hay^  tlian  a  family  of  ten  or  twelve 
.perfons  :  fo  that  if  the  .datum  before  ftated,  and  not  eafily  to  be 
fet  afide,  be  admitted,   viz.  that  frnall  farms  worked  by  heavy 
horfes,  do  not  generally  find  full  employment  for  them,  the  com" 
njunity  under  the  prefent  prevailing  or  fafhionable  fyftem,  of  work* 
•ing  with  horfes,  befidcs  being  fcantily  fupplied  with  good  beef, 
*nu(l  fuftain,  by  thofe  heavy  horfes,  an  annual  lofs  of  many  mil- 
iious. 


1 8-:  On  Planting  Oziers  and  WlIUu!j,  hbf 

I  am  happy  to  pbferve  a  noble  Peer,  lately  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  ftcp  forward  with  bcj:oming  fpirit  to  affert 
the  utility  ot  the  negledled  ox,  and  fupport  his  caufe  by  a  num- 
ber of  very  cogent  arguments,  enforced  by  a  rational  and  practical 
account  of  operations  performed  by  this  ufeful  animal,  under  the 
immediate  obfervation  of  his  LordHiip,  fuf&cient  to  place  his  real 
ufe  in  rural  ceconomy  beyond  all  cavil  or  comment.  That  noble- 
man's hints  in  regard  to  *  pofitive  aflertions,  &  c.  without  proof, ' 
made  bv  pcrlbns  utterly  unikillod  in  the  real  knowledge  and  proper 
life  of  I^raught  Oxen,  are  well  worthy  of  die  attei)tion  of  all  par- 
tics  concerned. 

RusTicus  £bo^.   ' 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

On  Planting  Oziers  and  Willows, 
Sir, 

If  you  pleafe  to  lay  before  the  publick  the  following  method 
Df  planting  willows  in  the  fens  of  Cambridgeiliirc,  you  will  pror 
babiy  render  eflential  fcrvice  to  many  of  your  readers. 

In  the  fens,  many  holts  (as  they  are  provincially  called),  or 
plantations  of  oziers,  are  raifed,  which  beautify  tlie  country, 
keep  the  ilock  warm  in  tlie  winter,  and  provide  much  ufeful 
i.vood  for  balkets,  cradles,  and  all  kinds  of  wicker  work,  and  alfo 
!^)r  cribs  for  cattle,  to  eat  draw  or  hay  out  of,  and  to  make  flows 
Dr  hurdles  to  fence  in  Hacks,  part  lands,  &c.  &c.  5  or  they  make 
licdgcs  that  will  lad  four  years  well  5  and  if  allowed  to  grow 
five  years,  many  of  them  would  make  good  fork-fliafts  for  hay  or 
corn. 

Thefe  holts,  or  plantations  of  osiers,  are  commonly  made  in  the 
iinddle  of  the  land,  in  the  north  and  eaft  corners,  and  fometimcs 
M  any  end,  fide,  or  place,  tliat  appears  mod  cafy,  or  in  any  re- 
Ipcclb  tlic  moft  defirable. 

The  fituation  and  fizc  of  thefe  holts  vary  exceedingly  :  Some- 
times they  are  made,  in  the  middle  of  lands,  from  10  to  60  yards 
fquure ;  and  in  others,  in  the  fides  or  ends,  of  from  1  yard  wide 
ri>  10,  and  from  10  to  100  yards  lon^. 

The  mode  Ot  planting  is  very  fimplc  ;  firft  to  dig  the  land  from 
6  to  12  inches  deep,  and  then  to  prick  down  cuttings  of  4  years 
;:ro\vth  and  i^  inches  long,  at  about  three  feet  dillance  from  each 
)(!icr.  The  foil  fhoiild  be  moor  or  clay,  or  any  that  is  low  and 
;vcr  :  if  drowned  hiilf  the  year  it  wUl  be  but  little  the  worfe. 

Thefe  holts  c-r  ozicr  plantariuns  mull  b-j  ttncjJ  round  either 
v.:/':  tiil.vJj,  v.l.icli  is  moil  comni'jn,  or  with  hctigcii,  as  is  moft 

convenient. 
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convenient.  The  proper  feafon  for  making  thtm  (thongh  they 
feldom  fail  of  growing  at  any  time)  is  from  the  fail  of  the  leaf 
till  very  late  in  the  ipring,  and  the  fcts  are  verjr  cJieap.  Such 
plantations  are  ciic  annually  for  baflwcts,  (kcps>  Icuttlts,  cradles^ 
^nd  all  kinds  of  wicker  work  \  but  when  the  oziers  are  kept  fojt 
fcts,  or  to  make  hedging  wood,  or  for  Hows  or  liurdles,  they  are 
cut  only  once  in  four  years. 

Our  mode  of  planting  red  or  white  willows  will  likely  be  ac- 
ceptable ;  therefore,  a  few  words  ihall  be  given  011  that  fubjed:. 

Now,  when  wood  is  growing  fcarce  and  dear  in  Britain,  and 
likely  to  become  more  and  more  lb,  gentlemen  of  landed  property 
ihould  caufe  many  red  and  white  willows  to  be  planted  on  their 
eflates ;  and  it  anfwers  well  for  tenants  that  have  long  leafes  to 
make  fuch  plantations,  as  they  turn  out  a  profitable  concern.  In- 
deed, in  all  leafes,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  tenants  Ihould  be  ta- 
ken bound  to  raife  a  given  number  of  young  willow-trees.  Eveit 
tenants  at  rack-rent  flbould  not  be  excepted,  becaufe  the  meafure 
would  produce  important  advantages  to  the  country. 

Either  the  red  or  white  willows  will  grow  well,  as  may  be  feen 
in  all  the  fen  parishes.  They  will  profper  on  all  kinds  of  fen, 
moor  or  mofs,  or  wee  or  low  lands ;  on  any  kind  of  clay,  loam, 
or  mixed  foils  ;  but  (hould  never  be  planted  on  any  high,  dry,  or 
burning  lands. 

Thefe  willows  are  always  pkinted  of  cuttings  or  boughs,  com- 
monly of  four  years  growth  \  the  fets  have  frequently  the  tops 
cut  oiF»  and  are  left  about  8  feet  long)  but,  before  planting, 
they  fhould  have  the  thick  end  put  in  water  three  or  four 
weeks,  which  makes  them  grow  the  better.  When  the  planting 
feafon  arrives,  holes  are  dug  about  two  feet  deep,  and  at  nine 
or  ten  feet  diflance ;  the  fets  are  then  put  in,  and  the  holes  filled 
up  with  earth.  After  the  fets  are  planted,  if  the  weather  be  very 
dry,  they  fliould  be  watered  fometimes  during  the  firft  year  of 
their  growth.  Such  plantations  ihould  be  either  fenced  in,  or 
ftock  kept  from  them  for  a  few  years,  till  they  arc  covered  with 
a  coarfc  thick  bark  that  (lock  will  not  eat.  Thofc  which  were 
topped  before  planting  ihould  be  cut  every  four  years,  when  th^y 
will  produce  many  fets  to  plant  freih  fields,  or  valuable  wood  for 
other  purpofes- 

But  it  is  a  moit  excellent  plan  not  to  cut  the  tops  off  the  fets 
when  they  are  planted,  but  to  let  them  grow  for  timber,  and  only 
cut  the  fide  boughs  oflF  every  four  years  for  fets,  &c.  Thefe  wil- 
lows will  grow,  in  moil  fituations,  more  rapidly,  I  believe,  than 
any  other  wood,  and  to  a  prodigious  large  fize,  even  as  large  as 
oaks  or  elms.  The  wood  is  very  tough  and  durable,  when  kept 
dry  or  painted,  and  is  valuable  tor  buildings  and  other  purpofes. 
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t  is  a  proverb  in  the  fens,  that  '  a  willow  will  buy  a  horfe  be* 
ore  an  oak  will  buy  a  faddle. ' 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

A  Cambridge  Agriculturist. 


TO   THE    CONDUCTOR   OF   THB    FARMER's   MAGAZINE, 

Upon  the  Redundancies  of  Nature. 
By  the  Baron  Munchausmn. 

llR, 

It  hath  been  whifpered  to  me,  that  fome  murmurs  of  incre* 
lulity  have  been  raifed  againft  the  Talicotian  experiment,  de« 
ailed  in  my  lad.  I  am  indeed^  Sir,  well  aware  of  the  invi« 
iious  eyes  with  which  bold  Muiichaufenian  reafoners  are  fur* 
(eyed,  by  the  timid  followers  of  that  great  precautionift  Bacon. 
W^e  indeed  fnatch  from  them  the  palm  of  fcience:  We  rapidly 
:re<£l  fyilems  upon  the  narrowed  j^ounds  of  experiment,  through 
^xtenfion  of  analogy,  leaving  to  them  the  mere  piddling  labour  of 
(he  verification,  by  experiment,  of  our  adventurous  conclufions. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavour  to  detraft  from  our  merit, 
by  various  cavillings.  '  &enfations^ '  fay  they,  ^  are  of  that  folid, 
fubilAntial  nature,  that  they  can  never  be  confounded  with  the 
Ideas  fupplied  from  memory,'  or  fuggefted  from  imagination  : 
But  the  latter,  being  of  like  airy  tenuity,  from  whichever  of 
^ofe  fources  derived,  are  eafily  midaken  for  each  other :  And 
we  are  drongly  inclined  to  fufpedl  that,  in  the  ardour  of  fyde* 
inatyzing,  you  Munchaufenians  are  apt  to  prefs,  equally,  into  the 
fervice  of  theory,  the  fiflions  of  fancy  as  the  recolledtions  of 
memory ;  and  to  bring  forward,  in  fupport  of  your  fydems, 
mere  imagined  analogical  inferences,  as  experiments  recollefled 
from  the  ledimony  of  fenfe. ' 

Aware  of  thofe  cavils,  I  would  not  have  been  furprifed,  had 
any  of  your  numerous  correfpondents  attempted  to  clap  this 
fame  interpretation  upon  my  Talicotian  procefs  for  the  increafe 
of  wool.  As,  however,  a  full  half  of  your  folar  year  has  e- 
lapfed,  without  any  objc:£lion  having  been  offered  i  and  that  no 
one  has,  during  that  period,  thought  proper  to  accept  my  chal- 
lenge of  cowe  and  fee;  I  think  I  am  fully  entitled  to  conclude, 
that  the  analogical  reafoning,  upon  which  the  probability  of  my 
experiment  was  fupported,  has  appeared,  of  itfclf,  fo  complete*- 
ly  fatisfaftory,  that  not  a  doubt  remains  of  the  reality  of  my 
fuccefs.  Being  thus  encouraged,  I  call  upon  your  readers  to 
attend,  with  tucked  up  hair,  and  the  fame  eafj  faith,  whild  I 
pour  ii^o  their  e^r,  my 
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in  Nature. 

It  hathi  mod  fooliflily,  been  adopted  as  a  maxim,  or,  at 
leail,  the  maxim  hath  been  mod  foolifhly  interpteted,  *  that 
Nature  hath  done  nothing  in  vain, '  For,  from  thence,  it  hath 
been  inferred,  that  there  cannot  exiil  fuch  a  tiling  as  redundan- 
cy or  fuperflaity  in  her  works;  a  concluGon  which  would,  at 
once,  fet  afide  the  whole  of  my  fubfequent  reafoning  and  ex- 
periments. Now  I  do,  on  the  contrary,  moft  peremptorily  pro- 
nounce, that  fuch  interpretation,  inflead  of  doing  honour  to, 
would  moft  eiTentially  difparage  her  fyftem  of  economy.  It  were, 
indeed,  tojudgevery  meanly  of  Nature's  liberality,  or  her  refour- 
ces,  were  we  to  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  diftribution  of  her  boun- 
ties, ihe  had  niggardly  confined  berfelf  to  the  mere  conferring 
of  the  abfolutely  needful^  as  if  unwilling  or  unable  to  fpare  anjr 
farther  furniihing :  I  have,  therefore,  been  efer  fturdily  deter- 
mined to  conclude,  a  priori^  that  her  favours  were  beftowd  in 
a  much  more  plentiful  profufion :  and  extenfive  obfenration  of 
the  ftate  of  the  fad,  hath  ever  more  and  more  confirmed  th^ 
juilnefs  of  my  original  conception. 

To  inftance>  at  prefent,  in  our  bodily  fenfes,  do  we,  in  the 
diftribution  of  the  fenfitive  power,  perceive  any  marks  of  nig- 
gardly ftinting  ?  The  precious  fenfc  of  ftght^  not  only  hath  its 
organs  fecured  fro(n  external  injury,  by  a  fortification  of  projec- 
ing  bone,  behind  which  they  lye  fnug^y  entrenched,  but  is  e- 
qually  communicated  to  two  feparate  organs,  that,  in  cafe  of 
failure  of  the  one,  the  other  may  ftep  forward  as  its  infurer. 
Hearings  zud  fmellingi  are  they  not  equally  furnifhed  with  double 
apparatus  of  organs  ?  And  the  ftill  more  important  fenfe  of 
touch  (fo  eiTential  to  our  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  ex- 
ternal objefls,  as  alfo  to  our  more  fubftantinl  enjoyment  of 
them)  is  not  only  equally  difiufedf  in  its  more  intenfe  degree, 
over  no  lefs  than  ten  fingers,  by  way  of  muhiplied  infuranccp 
but  alfo  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  body.  Like  to  vegetable 
juices,  however,  the  intenfity  of  whofe  peculiar  qualities  arc 
incrcafed  by  the  condenfation  of  infpilfation,  but  weakned  by 
expanfion  into  occupation  of  larger  fpace  through  dilution— So, 
do  we  univerfally  find,  that  the  lenfitive  power  is  weakened,  by 
diffufion  over  a  multiplicity  of  organs  of  the  fame,  or  of  difier- 
enr  fenfes ;  but  rendered  more  vivid  and  acute  when  concen- 
trated into  a  few.  Hence,  the  blind  are  found  co  poflefs  a  n^orc 
nicely  difcriminating  fenfe  of  touching,  than  thofe  who  both  fee 
and  feci ;  whence  follows  the  indubitable  propriety  of  putting 
put  our  eyes,  when  we  wifh  to  excel  in  profeiiions  requirin|^ 
(be  pofleffioa  of  ^  touch  peculiarly  delic^fte.  The  power  of  vifioii 
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is  confciledly  rendered  more  acute,  when  concentrated  Into  one 
organ  ;  and  he  who  wiflies  to  take  (leady  aim,  therefore,  always 
Ihuts  the  one  eye ;  though,  to  render  this  acutenefs  permanent, 
I  would  rather  propofe  the  total  extirpation  of  the  one  eye,  to 
fave  the  continued  trouble  of  Aiming  it : — perhaps  I  am  the  firif 
to  have  fuggefted  this  improvement.  When,  however,  I  refle£l 
upon  the  latenefs  of  the  difcovery,  with  the  fubfequent  rapid 
progrefa  of  the  ufeful  inventions  of  the  variolous,  and  much 
more,  of  the  vaccine  inoculations,  I  do  not  at  all  defpair  of  fee- 
ing the  ufeful  faOiion  of  monocttlijin  become  univerfally  prevalent. 
The  powers  of  fong,  in  birds,  is  known  to  be  improved  by 
blinding  thcm^  as  they  then  take  the  more  delight  in  exciting  in 
tbemfelves  the  pleafurable  confcioufnefs  of  exigence,  by  their 
own  melody,  when  deprived  of  the  capacity  of  fuch  excitation, 
from  the  impreflion  of  external  vifible  obje£ts.  Senfibility,  both 
literal  and  metaphorical,  is  indeed,  thus  equally  actuated  by 
concentration ;  and,  for  this  caufe,  the  wife  Homer,  to  fortify  ^ 
the  powers  of  his  imagination,  gazed  to  the  efFe£l  of  total  blind- 
nefs,  upon  the  dazzling  blaze  of  the  armour  of  Achilles ;  when, 
according  to  the  unfufpe£ted  teflimony  of  antiquhy,  an  appari- 
tion, for  this  purpofe,  was  conceded  to  his  prayers.  The  wife 
pradice  of  the  amputation  of  different  joints  of  the  fingers, 
among  favage  nations,  which  it  has  fo  much  puzzled  ignorant 
travellers  to  aceount  for,  is>  I  know,  certainly  to  be  referred  to 
the  fame  rational  origin.     But  I  find  I  am  anticipating  myfelf. 

Having  thus  illuflrated  my  general  do£trine  of  the  affttal/j 
exifting  redundancy  of  Nature^  in  the  rate  of  her  furnifhipigs ;  in 
the  inftance  of  the  diffufe  expandon  of  the  fenfitive  powers; 
Having  alfo,  (in  a  manner,  perhaps,  not  over  methodical),  af- 
forded a  glimpfe  of  my  theory,  and  correfponding  pra£lice  there- 
upon founded,  in  the  hints  thrown  out,  as  to  the  improvement 
of  fenfitive  excitability — which,  I  truft,  are  not  thrown  away 
upon  you  and  your  fapient  readers ;  I  (hall  proceed  to  iliudrate, 
and  praQically  to  apply  the  fame  do£lrinc,  in  regard  to  the 
powers  of  vegetable  and  of  animal  concoction ;  powers  fo  fubfcr- 
vient,  and  indeed  indifpenfable  to  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
growth  and  vigour,  that  I  fliall  henceforth  beg  leave  to  defi{Tn 
them,  when  neceffary,  by  the  fhort  appellative  of  the  vital 
po^vers. 

In  regard,  then,  to  thcfe  vital  powers,  there  are  two  diftinft 
fpecies  of  redundancy,  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  which  Nature 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  peccant. 

ijl  Specie's  of  Redundiincy, 

This  con  fids  :;;  ike  bulk  of  body^  to  be  fuj!tiined^  being  overpro^ 
portioned  to  the  extent  of  effcacy  of  the  given  vital  powers.     In  thil 
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redundancy  of  bulk  of  body,  it  is  evident  that  the  (trength  of 
tfaefe  powers  moil  be  overflratned ;  and  that,  after  all,  a  duo 
fufficiency  of  nourifliment  cannot  be  elaborated.  Of  courfe,  the 
cacoethfi  (had  habit)  of  inafiitkn  is  fuporinduced ;  terminating  in 
atrophous  cofifumption. 

The  cure  is  fo  obvious,  that  I  need  hardly  fugj^cft  it,  viz.  Ths 
artificial  reduHion  of  the  bulk  of  the  body,  to  that  prcportionate  cir^ 
cumjcription^  through  the  nvhole  of  which  the  vital  poivers  may  be  able 
to  extend  their  efficacy  wth  fufficient  energy  and  vigour. 

This  method  of  the  cure  ot  inanition  is,  I  acknowledge,  no  new 
difcovery ;  1  therefore  claim  no  merit,  excepting  in  the  judicious 
application  of  it  to  the  economical  purpofes  afterwards  to  be 
fpecified. 

Every  perfon  is  acquainted  with  th«  immemorial  praflice  of 
pruning  trees,  to  increafe  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  remaining 
parts ;  and  of  lopping  off  the  heads  of  fuch  as  are  tranfplanted, 
that  their  ill  fettled  roots  may  have  no  taflc  of  nutrition  afligned 
them  overpropoitioned  to  their  powers  of  performance.  The 
rationale  of  thefe  pradices  has,  I  find,  been  fuccefsfully  afied 
upon  by  one  of  your  correfpondents,  in  plucking  oiF  potato 
blofToms;  and,  with  an  effe£t  proportioned  to  the  different  periods 
of  operation,  ///  fi^ch  wonderful  exaHmfs^  as  has  feldom  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  experiments  than  fuch  as  have  been  con* 
dueled  under  the  immediate  infpeAion  of  myfelf,  the  Baron 
Munchaufen. 

This  fame  method  of  cure,  or  of  prevention,  which  we  now  ufe 
in  the  vegetable,  hath,  from  the  earlieft  antiquity,  been  applied  to 
the  cafe  of  animal  inanition ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers 
Icfs  verfed  in  the  writings  of  ancient  hidorians,  and  of  modern 
travellers,  I  (hall  produce,  from  both,  a  few  inftances  of  the 
more  accudomed  modes  of  its  application.  In  the  very  authentic 
hidoties  of  the  female  republic  of  virgin  Amazons,  we  are  af* 
fured,  that  the  right  bread  was  univerfally  cut  offj  that  the 
powers  of  concoction,  relieved  of  this  draught  upon  them  for 
fupply,  might  fufTice  to  invigorate,  with  manly  drength,  the  arni 
th'at  was  dedined  to  draw  the  bowdring.  Hence,  alfo,  the  wife 
Hottentots  continue  to  this  day  the  pradlice  of  amputating  the 
one  tedicle,  to  the  drengthening  of  the  leading  leg  in  running  ; 
and  (as  I  have  drong  analogical  reafon  to  conclude)  to  the 
invigorating  alfo  of  tbe  powers  of  procreation.  I  might  here 
take  notice  of  the  univerfal  practice  of  American,  and  of  more 
lately  difcovered  favages,  of  plucking  out  the  hairs  of  the  beard^ 
and  of  drawing  out  certain  of  the  teeth,  that  the  pladic  powers 
of  nature  may  not  be  needlefsly  ovcrdretched  in  the  produflion 
or  nutriment  of  ufelefs  fuperflu?ty.    It  may  tend  more  to  general 
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f dification  (as,  happily,  It  may  lead  to  the  adaption  of  imitatioo) 
to  advert  to  that  mod  fage  and  afeful  pradice,  almofl  univerfally 
prevalent  amongil  the  unadulterated  favage  children  of  nature,  ia 
whom  reafon  continues  unperverted  by  the  artificial  refinements 
of  civilized  life— I  mean  the  felicitous  invention  of  fqueezing 
the  bones  of  the  head  (by  continued  compreffion  betwixt  deal 
boards,  from  earlieft  infancy)  into  the  (hape  of  a  fquare,  or  oi 
a  fugar-loaf :  The  brain  being  thus  no  longer  fufFered  to  weaken 
itfelf,  by  diffufe  expanfion  through  the  whole  content  of  a  hollow 
iphere — which  every  mathematician  knows  to  be  the  figure  of 
greateft  capacity ;  but,  being  condenfed  and  concentrated,  from 
the  circumfcription  of  its  circumambient  enclofure,  into  figures 
of  lefs  extenfive  comprehenfion,  the  inheretit  intelle£l,  like  the 
fteam  of  water,  is  rendered  more  elaftic  and  vigorous,  through 
the  compreffion ;  from  whence  refults  that  great  fuperiority  of 
intelleAual  and  adiive  energy  for  which  favage  nations  have 
been  fo  highly  celebrated  in  the  eloquent  rhapfodies  of  fuch  a 
number  of  your  modern  philofophers.  To  t/}em,  indeed,  I  would 
mod  ferioufly  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  pra£):ice,  for  the 
benefit  of  themfelves  and  families ;  as  alfo,  to  all  families  through 
which  weaknefs  of  intellefl  has  been  accuftomed  to  defcend  by 
inheritance. 

Numberlefs  other  inftances  might  be  adduced,  both  from  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  1  prefume»  however,  the  above 
are  fufficient  to  convince  both  you  and  your  readers  of  the  juilice 
of  my  firft  pofition,  refpefting  redundancy^  *  that  Nature  is  fre- 
quently found  peccant,  in  giving  more  field  for  exertion,  than  the 
afforded  a£live  forCe  can  occupy  to  full  advantage  \ '  and  that^ 
both  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  feiifibility  and  of  vitality ;  pro- 
ducing, thus,  the  general  bad  habit  of  inanition,  together  with  all 
the  particular  failings  of  obtufe  fenfe,  and  of  difeafes  of  debility. 
I  conceive,  too,  that  I  have  fufHciently  eftablilhed  the  rationale 
of  my  method  of  cure,  both  from  analogy,  and  from  the  fupport 
of  wife  eftablifhed  praftice,  viz.  the  cGiicvntration  of  powers  by 
the  circumfcription  of  their  local  difribution,  1  Ihall  not  therefore 
detain  you  from  the  main  purpofe  of  my  prefcnt  communication, 
by  an  enumeration  of  the  numberlefs  cures  which  I  have,  upon 
this  principle,  performed  in  the  human  fptcies — of  atrophy  and 
marafmus ;  and  of  nervous  affe£lions  of  ladies,  languiniing  but 
half  alive  in  the  inanition  of  ennui  i  by  the  amput.iti  >;i  of  ears 
and  of  nofcs  ;  or  of  legs  or  arms,  in  more  obftinatc  c/.fcs  : — But 
/hail  proceed  to  flare  the  economical  ends  whch  I  hnvf,  by  this 
ineans,  fecured  to  Agriculture  ^  and  thefe  relate,  chiefly,  to  the 
procefs  of  jattening  cattle. 

Having,  then,  had  often  occafion  to  obferve  a  redundancy  of 
i>pdy  in  the  animal  projiofed  to  be  fattened,  difproportioned  to 
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ha  powers  of  animal  concoAioiij  or  findeed,  as  often)  difpropof^ 
tioned  to  the  affordable  quantity  of  food  given  it  to  concoA ;  I 
bethought  me  how  this  dtfproportion  might  be  moft  readily  ad^ 
jufted  :  And  the  pradice  of  circnmfcribing  the  animal's  dimen- 
fions  within  an  cqaalizing  meafure,  immediately  pre(ented  it-^ 
felf ;  which  I  thereafter  efiPefled  moft  faccefsfully,  by  the  am^ 
nutation  of  one  or  two  of  its  limbs,  as  the  cafe  might  require  r 
But  though  this  pra£lice  fucceedcd  with  me  to  a  wifh,  as  to  the 
main  point,  I  neVerthelefs  found  it  attended  with  a  fmali  difad- 
vantage»^^'it8  incommoding  the  animal  fomewhat  in  the  ma« 
nagement  of  its  perfon.  I  long  meditated  upon  the  fubjeft^ 
therefore,  fo  fee  if  I  could  attain  to  a  more  commodious  method 
of  effc^ing  my  purpofe.  I  believe  I  ibould  have  given  up  the 
matter  as  hopelefs,  had  it  not  been  for  the  information  I  fubfe* 
quently  obtained  in  AbyfTmia  (which,  by  the  way,  ihows  the  ad- 
vantages of  travel),  where  I  leiided  fome  years  along  with  a 
countryman  of  your  own,  who  has  publiflied  feveral  things 
whichy  I  believe,  he  might  have  gathered  from  my  information, 
though  he  has  not  always  had  the  candour,  or  di(ltn£tnefs  of  re- 
colle£lion,  to  quote  my  authority.  I  there  procured  me  a  cou* 
pie  of  (kilful  anatomical  butchers,  who  (according  to  their  coun- 
try's prafiice,  which  my  fellow  traveller  has  fo  amply  detailed 
to  the  public)  could  ferve  you  up  raw  fteaks,  all  quivering  with 
life,  from  the  mufcular  flem  of  a  live  cow,  to  the  guefts  withia 
doors,  while  ihe  ferenaded  them  with  her  bellowings  of  agony 
from  without  \  till,  through  the  dexterous  avoiding  of  the  great- 
er blood  veflels,  her  whole  fleih  was  cut  from  off  her  body,  and 
(he  prefented  to  the  eye  a  moft  curious  and  complete  living  flee- 
leton  of  mere  bones,  veins,  and  arteries ;  fo  that  her  aftonifli* 
ment  at  her  own  appearance  fufpended  the  feelings  of  her  tor- 
ture. By  their  affiftance,  I  had  recourfe  to  the  Abyf&nian  mode 
of  circumfcribing  bulk,  by  ftripping  off  part  of  the  fleih,  inftead 
of  amputating  the  limbs  of  my  cattle  defigned  for  fattening.  In 
the  operation,  I  carefully  preferve  the  (kin  and  bone  of  the  limb 
intended  to  be  macerated, — carefully  tying  up  the  arteries  be- 
longing to  the  mufcular  flefh  which  I  extirpate ;  the  (kin  is  thea 
applied  to  the  bone,  to  which  it  very  foon  adheres ;  and  the 
limb,  continuing  ever  after  to  be  mere  (kin  and  bone,  requires 
little  or  no  nourifhment  from  the  concoding  powers  of  the  ani- 
mal. Here,  however,*!  muft  beg  to  warn  the  reader  againft 
miftake,  (hould  he  be  inclined  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  my  pre- 
cious invention.  He  will  no  doubt  have  read,  in  your  traveller, 
an  account  of  a  fa£t,  of  which,  indeed,  I  myfelf  was  an  eye- 
witnefs,  viz.  ^  Of  a  parcel  of  foldiers  upon  a  march  throwing 
dov^n  a  cow  they  were  driving  before  them,  cutting  a  hearty 

bi«Ufsift  of  bce|-fteaki  from  the  mufcular  fldQi  of  her'  backilde, 
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which  thiey  devoured  ra^  before  her  very  eyes  i  then  fowing  mf 
the. (kin,  and  driving  her  again  before  them^  to  furnifh  IjIk 
meals,  in  like  manner,  at  their  fubfequent  places  of  refting.' 
Now,  though  I  pledge  my  veracity  to  the  truth  of  the  fstSt ;  and 
can,  indeed,  never  fufliciently  admire  the  advantages  of  Abyfli- 
nia,  in  pctflVfling,  thus,  automatous  provifion,  fuperfeding  the 
neceGity  of  provlfion-w^iggons  to  attend  the  mai ch  of  armies  t 
yet  I  mud  caution  my  readers,  that  the  circumitance,  of  cows 
being  aSlc  to  move  without  the  aid  of  mufcleSi  I  have  found  to 
be  cxclufively  peculiar  to  the  animals,  or  to  the  clinuti:tif  Abyf- 
finia.     You  cnn  nowhere  elfe 

•  Ki/I  half  a  co^v^  and  turn  the  rejl  to  gi^tifs** 
I  aflurc  your  rcatleis,  that  ail  my  diminifhed  animals  are,  of  nc- 
cel&ry,  houfefcd  in  ftalls,  having  flings  (like  horfes  on  fhip- 
board)  to  fupport  their  weight  in  fleeping ;  their  macerated  legs 
becoming  rigid,  and  ferving  only  as  (lationary  fupports.  More- 
over, they  mud  be  all  flaughtered  at  home,  as  they  cannot  carry 
themfclves  to  market — an  inconvenience  little  felt  in  near  vici- 
nity to  market  towns,  or  where  there  is  convenience  of  watee 
carriage. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  conveniences  of  my  Abyffinian  praQice, 
for  the  proportioning  the  fize  of  the  animal  to  its  powers  of 
concoflion,  or  to  the  food  that  can  be  afforded  it  to  concoft, 
in  giving  to  private  families,  in  country  places,  the  defireable 
opportunity  of  prolonging  the  feafon  of  frefli  meat,  by  eating 
half  their  bead,  while  the  other  is  left  alive,  to  ferve  upon  ano* 
ther  occafion,  the  cxptrnfive  operation  of  faking  being,  mean- 
while, almoft  totally  fuperfeded — thefe  conveniences  are,  I  ap- 
prehend, too  great  to  he  negle£led,  as  they  are  too  obvious  to 
be  overlooked.  I  have  juft  to  obfcrve,  that,  when  fo  much  as 
an  entire  half  of  a  bcaft  is  taken  away  at  once,  to  fuit  family 
convenience,  there  is  fome  danger  of  an  enfuing  plethora  in  the 
remaining  half;  a  danger  that  may  however  be  avoided,  by  fuf- 
fcring  the  animal  to  bleed  freely  in  the  operation.  This  leads 
me  to  confuicr  the  fecond  and  oppofite  fpecies  of  redundancy  ; 
which  I  (hail  difcufs,  after  a  manner  equally  luminous,  in  fomc 
future  communication.  Munchausen. 


TO  THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMLR's    MAGAZINE. 

On  Capons ;  and  Information   requefied  corrcerning  the  Cutting  of 

Straw, 

Sir, 

If  it  be  allowed,  as  drongly  aflerted,  that  a  capon  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  ht'i),  or  to  a  cock^  of  whatever  age»  and  that  the 

former 
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former  U  more  eafily  and  fpeedily  fattened  than  either  ot  the  o- 
ther  two,  perhaps  it  may  be  deemed  an  obje£l  in  Scotch  rural 
tconopny  to  recover  the  art  of  fafely  performing  the  ncceflary 
operation.  That  this  muft  have  been  generally  known  and  prac- 
tifcd  formerly,  is  evident  from  this,  that  kain-capons  were  paitl 
in  many  parts  of  Scotland  ;  and  if  it  ^e  yet  preferved  in  this 
country,  or  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  quarter,  you  arc  re- 
queued to  have  the  goodnefs  to  make  it  known,  by  infer  ting  it 
in  your  very  ufeful  Publication. 

I  have  to  requeil  your  attention  to  another  fubje(El^  (hould  you 
think  it  worthy  of  notice.  I  have  more  than  once  feen  defcrip- 
tions  of  machines  for  cutting  draw,  with  explanations  of  the 
principles  upon  which  they  were  con(lru£led ;  but  I  do  not  re- 
colle£^  to  have  met  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  ufe5  to  which 
the  draw,  when  cut,  ought  to  be  applied,  nor  of  the  advantages 
attending  it.  Will  the  expence  of  the  machine,  and  the  labour 
of  the  people  who  woik  it,  be  returned  to  the'  farmer  who  ufes 
it  ?  In  Bengal,  where  oxen  are  almod  the  only  animals  em- 
ployed either  for  draught  or  for  burden,  the  principal  part  of 
their  food  is  cut  draw,  to  which  is  often  added,  a  certain  daily 
quantity  of  a  fpecics  of  pulfe.  Indeed,  the  cattle  which  are 
tnere  dall-fed  are  fattened  principally  on  thefe  two  articles;  and 
excellent  beef  they  become.     Yours,  &c.  S.  J. 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   Of    THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Obfervations  en  the  Bejl  and  Moft  Economical  Method  of  Boiling 

Potatoes. 

Sir, 

In  your  Supplement,  a  receipt  is  given  for  boiling  potatoes:, 
which  I  have  formerly  feen  ;  and  it  was  then  faid  to  be  recom- 
mended by  Count  Rumford.  Admitting  it  to  have  been  recom- 
mended by  that  celebrated  economid,  I  mud  affirm*  that  the  re- 
ceipt is  calculated  not  only  to  boil,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fpoil 
the  potatoes,  cooked  in  the  mode  therein  recommended,  when 
they  are  in  the  fmalled  degree  of  an  inferior  quality;  particu- 
larly by  putting  in  cold  water  from  time  to  time,  to  leflcn  xht 
heat  of  (he  water  in  the  pot,  and  boiling  them  with  their  (kins 
on. 

The  faft  is,  that  to  tender'  potatoes  meally,  they  mujl  he  hoilei 
in  the  mofl  expeditious  manner  pojfible  ;  and  for  accompliOiing  this, 
I  give  you  the  receipt  followed  by  my  own  goodwife  at  home. 
9ocaloci  of  Laft  yeaur'a  growth  are  gencratty  o£  an  indifferent 
•  .  equality  i 
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quality ;  but  any  attentive   houfewife  who  tries  both  methods^ 
can  then  jUdge  which  deferves  the  preference. . 

\Ji,  Pick  out  the  quantity  to  be  ufed  as  nearly  of  an  equal 
fize  as  pofTible,  let  them  be  well  wafhed^  and  the  (kins  fcraped 
off*,  as  is  done  with  carrots,  taking  out  the  eyes,  and  any  earth 
that  remains  about  themy  with  the  point  of  a  knife;  when  the 
potatoes  are  large,  they  may  be  cut  into  two,  three,  or  four 
pieces ;  throw  them  one  by  one,  as  they  are  done,  rnto  clean 
water,  and  rinfe  them  well  about,  before  thty  are  put  iuto  the 
goblet. 

Slovenly  fervants,  if  not  prevented,  will  return  the  fcraped 
potatoes  into  the  veiTel  amongfl  the  muddy  water  and  fcrapings  ^ 
in  which  event,  they  will  be  difcoloured  with  the  colouring  mat- 
ter of  the  ikins. 

^dly^  Put  the  fcraped  potatoes  into  a  goblet  that  has  a  tight 
well-fitted  cover,  with  as  much  clean  water  as  will  barely  cover 
them  ;  throw  in  a  little  fait ;  (it  on  the  cover  as  clofely  as  pofli- 
ble,  for  keeping  in  the  fleam,  and  increaGng  the  heat,  and  place 
the  gcbict  on  the  lioteji  part  of  a  hot  Jire^  in  order  that  it  may  boil 
as  rapidly  as  poflible.  Whenever  the  potatoes  are  eiiough  boil- 
ed, they  muft  be  taken  off  the  fire,  otherwife  they  will  immedi- 
ately begin  to  abforb  the  water  (tu  the  detriment  of  their  meally 
quality) ;  which  being  poured  off,  the  goblet  is  again  put  upon 
the  fire,  with  the  cover  oiF,  to  dry  up  the  moiilure ;  they  arc 
then  taken  out  with  a  fpoon,  and  put  upon  a  difli  for  ferving  up 
to  table. 

Potatoes,  l'>iled  in  this  manner^  will  be  found  perfeftly  cleanr^ 
more  meally  than  when  drcifcd  with  the  (kins  on  ;  befides,  when 
they  come  to  table  in  this  lad  mentioned  (late,  it  is  certainly  a 
very  difagreeable  operation,  taking  off  the  (kins,  by  foiling  the 
fingers,  dirtying  the  table-cloth,  confufing  the  plates,  and  taking 
up  the  time  and  attention  of  the  eaters,  when  they  ought  to  be 
better  employed.  The  mode  here  recommended  is  alfo  more 
economical ;  for  if  part  of  the  potatoes  (hould  fall  down  into 
meal,  it  is  found  perfe£lly  clean,  and  fit  for  being  made  into  a 
pudding;  but  when  the  (kins  are  left  on,  the  meally  part  being 
attached  to  them  is  entirely  loft,  or  only  fit  to  be  given  to  fwine 
or  poultry.     1  am  your  old  friend,  E  —  ■-. 

TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARME.r's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Advantages  of  Potato  Hujbandry. 

Sir, 

In   the   Stiiclures   on   Farm-Management    near    LondoRi 
page  453.  lalt  volume,    the  following   obfervation,   or  ratlier 

advice^ 


•dvifiti  i*  givtt :  '  Whcli  potlitoiff  tire  eukitikted  ill  the  fieM 
U  ally  f  illtBt^  they  may  oecvipy  a  pat!  0f  what  has  ji^cn  allotted 
for  oats  or  boand  in  the  fofegoiog  icheme  of  rotation  \  biit  rH&tf 
oiight  litv«f  to  be  put  in  i\\t  place  of  a  perfeA  fallow,  a3  the 
)K>cato  ciiHufv  cannot  ^leail  the  giroond  iH  any  effedlaal  degree 
frotn  reoi-W€cd6$  they  niiift  always  \t  confiderbd  as  an  ex-* 
hiufting  crop)  and  confequently  the  foil  after  them  ought  to  be 
%rell  manured^ ' 

Thefe  obfervations  ihoitid  bare  efcaped  my  notice,  were  ifi 
tiot  that  the  fame  urtfavottrabk  idea  fefpeftiog  the  culture  of  a 
rdot  that  has  afforded  m6re  relief  to  the  }KM)r|  and  yields  a  larg-* 
er  qtianiity  of  hutnsio  fuftenance  frotn  an  acr^^  thali  is  to  be  got 
from  any  other  crO(i  whatever,  feems  to  be  entertained  not  only 
by  almoft  all  yoyf  eorrefposKienls,  but  even  by  the  Condudior 
hilhf<i{|ff  whofe  ideas  and  fentiments  refpeftitig  rural  oeeonomy^ 
in  general,  are  fully  as  oOrrecl  and  juft  as  are  to  be  found  in  any 
pttblieatioD  on  the  lubj«£l^  tbdt  I  have  perufed.  A  refie^lion 
upon  thefe  things  inducea  me  to  communicate  fome  eircumftan^ 
€^  cbat  have  coiMd  under  m^  dbiervatioft,  ia  the  conrfe  of  a  long 
and  tokrably  eitehfive  praflice.  l^or  confideraUy  more  thail 
kilf  a  century,  1  hav^  every  yeaf  been  engaged  in  the  cultira- 
tioD  of  potatoes^  to  vh  eatentj  on  my  own  account  and  that 
^  others,  feldom  lefa  fban  ten,  and  frequently  above  twenty 
otfroe  anMally,  befides  feeing  the  culture  of  above  a  hundred 
acres  no#e  in  my  inrimediate  neighbo«irho<Nl,  after  whichi  ia 
commoift  feafons^  #beat  ^raa  fown  \  «nd  onrkfs  bad  feed  was 
uitAi  or  bad  weather  oeairrtd,  the  ofop  rarely  failed  of  yield- 
ifi|  Cbe  weightieft  and  moft  abundant  return,  that  was  produced 
fsom  fields  managed  in  a  diffeteiN  way^  DriUed  beane^  for  thefe 
thirty  years  back,  have  been  greatly  ciitltivated  as  a  preparation 
fd^  wkweal  \  yet,  in  fa  far  as  has  coilie  under  my  obfetvation, 
aad  Whefe  Che  ground  has  been  in  the  higbeft  ftate  of  prepara* 
tiofkt  take  one  yeaf  with  another^  the  produce  of  wheat  after 
beans  has  not,  if#  general,  been  within  a  fourth  or  fifth  lefa 
than  wkiit  has  been  got  after  pc^atoes.  Nof  has  there,  in  ge« 
ncradi  any  confpicin^us  degree  of  ii>leriority  appeared  in  the  fub- 
icqiNi^t  crops  on  tlve  fame  field  after  p6fato  wheats  to  thofe  af* 
lev  bea%>  wiieat,  when  equally  diftant  from  being  manured. 

ia  fpri^  fSdi,  when  putti^  \i\  my  beans,  wkich^  for  more 
than  durty  years  pafty  have  in  generd  been  all  drilled,  I  found  a 
paM  of  a  iiekl,  about  (ix^y  yards  in  length,  aerois  one  eftd  where 
die  groonci  was  a  little  kiJUAi,  £^  much  infefted  wkb  couch  grals^ 
that  I  deievmified  to  give  it  a  complete  fallow,  as,  from  its  ap« 
pcaiaiKe^  it  eould  not  be  thoroughly  cleaned  ia  drilled  beans« 
So0C  wetk^  after,  I  thought  of  taking  a  crop  of  potatoes.     It 
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Ivas  ploughed  twice  or  thrice  by  the  laft  week  in  May ;  farted  up 
in  drills  ;  the  dung  then  laid  in,  and  the  potatoes  planted  and  co- 
vered from  one  fide  only  with  a  fmall  furrow.  Two  weeks  after, 
ploughed  an  ordinary  furrow  from  the  other  fide  of  the  drill,  lay- 
ing it  above  the  feed,  Ihifting  a  little  the  fhoulder  of  the  furrow 
that  covered  them  :  in  eight  days  after,  harrowed  all  over :  they 
were  hoed,  pared,  and  furred  up  in  the  ufual  manner ;  and,  in 
Oftobc^r,  proiiuccd  a  very  plentiful  crop,  and  not  an  atom  of 
couch  to  be  feen.  Where  the  beans  (which  were  a  very  good 
crop),  were  taken  off,  a  plough  was  run  down  the  drill ;  and 
in  a  few  days  the  field  was  harrowed,  well  dunged,  plough- 
ed alongft  with  what  had  been  potato,  and  fown  with  wheat. 
The  crop,  where  the  beans  grew,  was  tolerably  good  •,  that  after 
the  potatoes  very  abundant,  fully  three  bolls  the  acre  better  than 
the  other  •,  and  this  laft  year  the  barley  was  equally  good  with  that 
where  the  beans  grew,  though  on  inferior  foil.  How  all  this  is 
reconcileable  to  the  very  impoverifhing  efFefts  fo  generally  afcrib- 
ed  to  a  potato  crop,  is  fomewhat  myfterious. 

That  a  pcrfcft  fallow  in  general,  in  many  fituations,  and  for 
fome  foils  in  any  fituation,  is  preferable  to  cultivating  potato  crops, 
is  incontrovertible  •,  yet  where  the  foil  is  light  and  dry,  it  muft  be 
in  a  dreadful  ftate  indeed,  if  a  potato  crop,  properly  cultivated, 
does  not  clean  the  ground  pretty  efFeftually,  and  enfure,  with 
more  certainty,  as  weighty  a  crop  of  wheat  as  would  be  got  by 
a  perfeft  fallow.  Even  loamy  foils,  though  fomewhat  heavy,  arc 
often  in  a  ftate  with  couch  grafs,  thiat  it  woukl  be  very  unadvife- 
able  to  attempt  its  extirpation  by  a  crop  of  drilled  beans,  when  it 
might  be  done,  witli  confiderable  fuccefs,  by  taking  a  crop  of  po- 
tatoes •,  and  there  is  no  comparifon  as  to  the  chance  for  a  crop  of 
wheat. 

Few  feafons  permit  much  to  be  done  for  cleaning  land  of  root- 
weeds  before  the  middle  of  March,  by  which  time  drilled  beans 
fhould  be  in  the  ground.  From  that  to  the  middle  of  May,  when 
potatoes  may  be  planted  with  fuccefs,  a  great  deal,  in  moft  fea- 
fons, may  be  done  for  cleaning  the  land  of  couch  and  other  roots, 
which,  during  that  time,  if  in  beans,  would  have  been  acquiring 
additional  increafe.  Befides,  potatoes  may  be  planted  in  fuch  a 
way,  as  that  a  great  part  of  the  gyound  can  be  turned  over  two 
weeks  after,  and  kept  ftirring  for  eight  or  ten  days  longer,  with- 
out any  injury  to  the  crop ;  and  no  fooncr  do  the  plants  appear, 
than  tlie  interftices  can  be  ploughed  again,  and  clofer  to  the  rows, 
than  can  with  fafety  be  done  to  drilled  beans.  Very  little  earth 
thrown  on  them  docs  great  hurt,  whereas  the  more  that  is  put 
on  potato  plants,  if  not  totally  covered,  To  much  more  they  thrive  \ 
and  the  hand-hoc,  by  the  Items  bcijig  at  a  greater  diftance,  can 

be 
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be  applied  with  more  efFed,  >  and  longer  throughout  the  feafon^ 
than  is  poflible  to  be  done  amongft  drilled  beans. 

It  has  been  recommended  as  an  antidote  againd  the  impoverifh- 
ing  tendency  of  potato  crops,  to  pluck  off  the  apples ;  but,  from 
what  has  hitherto  occurred  to  me,  that  precaution  does  not  pro- 
mifc  to  have  much  cffed.  Sundry  kinds  of  potato  bear  no  ap- 
ples ;  yet,  when  planted  in  the  fame  field  withthofe  which  do,  the 
crops  after  either  have  appeared  to  be  much  on  an  equal  footing. 
Befi(|es,  it  has  been  ufual,  from  the  firft  planting  of  potatoes  in 
the  fields,  to  begin  lifting  them  before  the  apple  was  well  form- 
ed ;  and  this  has  been  done  to  fo  great  an  eltent  in  many  fields^ 
that  a  confide  -able  part  of  the  whole  crop  is  often  taken  up  be^ 
fore  the  remainder  arrive  at  full  maturity,  though  the  difference 
in  the  after  crop,  where  the  potatoes  had  been  early  lifted,  or 
where  they  had  been  late,  provided  the  grounds  were  ploughed 
and  fown  at  the  fame  time,  has  never  been  remarkable. 

It  is  very  obvious,  that  the  potato  culture  can  never  be  car<»> 
tied  to  the  fame  extent,  in  general,  as  the  culture  of  turnips  ; 
yet  there  are  many  fituations  where  potatoes  may  be  raifed  with 
as  much  profit  as  turnips,  efpecially  in  wheat  didrids,  even 
though  they  cannot  be  difpofed  of  or  fold.  They  may  be  con- 
fumed  by  farm  horfes,  one  feed  a  day  being  of  great  benefi^» 
and  acknowledged  to  be  fo  by  all  who  have  praftifed  it ;  by 
young  horfes ;  or  by  milk  cows  and  other  cattle  after  March, 
when  no  other  green  feed  can  be  got  for  months.  For  any  of 
theCe  purpofes,  one  acre  of  the  white  yam  potato,  properly  cul- 
tivated, will  produce  more  fubfiftence  than  three  or  four  acres 
will  do  in  grain,  and  with  a  greater  certainty  of  a  good  after- 
crop, efpecially  if  for  wheat,  than  if  the  ground  had  been  tur- 
nip. I  have  never  obferved  that  crops  of  turnip  were  more  fer- 
tilizing than  crops  of  potato,  nor  that  crops  of  wheat,  in  gene- 
ral, are  fo  abundant  after  the  former  as  the  latter. 
'  It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  that  an  acre  or  two  of  the  yam 
potato,  with  a  few  green  kail,  cither  of  which,  on  bleak  foils, 
will  afford  more  aliment  than  is  to  be  got  from  any  other  crop» 
would  be  a  great  acquifition  in  high^  late  diftrifts,  for  ypung 
cattle  and  milk  cows,  in  the  end  of  the  feafon  after  the  turnip 
is  over,  when,  except  a  little  verdure  by  the  fide  of  a  brook,  not 
a  green  blade  is,  in  many  years,  to  be  had  for  two  months  ;  and 
afterward,  where  thefe  grew,  if  properly  fown  with  grafs  feeds, 
an  earlier  grafs,  and  a  clofer  fward,  will  be  produced  than  can 
be  got  when  grafs  feed  is  fown  without  taking  a  fummer  wrought 
crop,  or  a  complete  fallow.  Ic  is  clear  and  obvious,  from  what 
occurs  daily,  that  one  youtig  beafl,   properly  attended  to,    is 
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worth  two  fed  fparingly,  much  more  fo  when  nearly  (larvcd } 
and  the  fame  holds  as  to  milk  cowa. 

It  is  not  only  the  duty  but  the  intereft  of  every  individus^  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  couatry ;  at  the  Tame  time, 
care  ihould  be  taken  never  to  miflead  others.  Nothing  fliould 
be  recommended,  but  with  great  caution^  that  has  not  been 
proven  from  experience,  as  your  correfpondent  has  judicioufly 
done  refpcclin^  the  drilling  of  tares  for  green  feed,  ijvhich  vill 
be  found  no  improvement.  I  have  tried  them  oftener  than  once. 
'Vares  in  drills  loon  fall  over ;  or  rather,  as  foon  as  above  groundi 
creep  aloti^  the  furface,  and  prevent  either  hoe  or  plough  being 
applied  with  any  efiecl ;  and,  what  is  (lill  worfe,  the  land  does 
not  produce  half  the  bulk  when  they  are  in  drilb,  tha^t  it  docs 
when  they  are  in  broadcaft,  if  thick  enough  fowOj  which  (hould 
never  be  neglecWd  when  intended  much  for  green  feed  ;  a  clofe 
crop  comes  fader  forward,  in  the  beginniug  of  the  fcafon,  t)»x\ 
a  thinnith  one. 

That  fome  fpring  feed  for  (beep,  worth  the  expence,  may  bo 
frot,  in  the  early  parts  of  England,  by  fowin.(r  tares  or  rye,  where 
the  ground  is  in  good  order,  and  intended  for  turnips  of  barley^ 
may  be  poihble ;  but  nothing  like  an  equivalent  to  the  expencc 
c.in  be  expected,  even  in  the  earlied  parts  of  this  country,  by  xe- 
forcing  to  fuch  expedients. 

I  have  feldom  or  never  feen  a  crop  of  either  rye  or  taresj,  even 
where  the  ground  was  in  a  high  (late  of  cultivation,  and  {own 
early  in  AuguH,  worth  twenty  fliillings  an  acre  for  feed,  by  tl>^ 
time  that  ground  intended  for  a  crop  of  barley  muft  be  ploughed 
over ;  and  the  feed  commonly  cods  more  money  than  the  crop 
is  worth.  If  a  degree  of  herbage,  that  would  be  an  objeft,  cotukl 
be  had  from  fowiag  rape,  the  expence  for  feed  would  be  but 
trifling. 

The  profpeft,  laft  Ixarveft,  of  a  fcarcity  of  feed  io  fpriag»  in-* 
duced  me  to  fow  about  three  acres  with  rape,  which  feems.  to 
be  coming  on  ^  and  the  refult  (liall  be  communicated  to  you  foB 
information  to  others.  Your  tithe  correfpondent,  ufing  the  fame 
defignation  as  mine  ufed  to  be,  I,  for  diflindtion's  fake»  (bali 
fubfcribe  myfelf,  Yours,  &c. 

Mid'Lothian^  January  1804.  T.  S.  S. 


NOTE  BY   THE   CONDUCTOR. 

When  young  troops  are  cheered  and  encouraged  by  thofe  who 
have  grown  grey  in  the  fervice,  it  is  a  prei^y  fure  (ign  that  they 
have  reached  a  confiderable  degree  of  perfc^ion  in  their  ta£tics» 

otkerwife 
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mhcrwife  fuch  fupport  would  net  bsite  himn  beilDwed.  On 
thefc  acconntSy  it  alwflyd  affords  ttft  ttiiKh  pkjtifare  to  be  futoured 
with  communitatiofie  from  tetiitlifis  ih  hufbttidry  i  and  we  re- 
tnrn  our  bed  thaflks  to  the  fretitlecnaii  who  has  fo  obligingly 
tranfmitted  the  foregoing  practical  remarks. 

Ifi  under  thefe  circufnftanc«8,  one  6f  two  oMetvattom  ifiight 
be  hatardedy  we  would  fdy,  thiit  it  is  ^hyficdly  impoffibie  to 
clean  land  eqo^illy  Well  when  enftplOyed  in  the  culture  of  po- 
tatocs  as  when  turnips  ate  tsikeii ;  oecsnife  a  greater  fpace  of 
time  can  be  detoted  to  the  pfetious  pirepiittiriony  in  the  lift,  thaii 
m  the  fifft  eafe.  That  the  prdfit  attfing  hem  potatoes^  and  the 
produce  of  wheil  ih  the  fucettditig  yesff-«  tnay  b<nh  be  greater 
than  where  turnips  are  cultitated,  we  do  liot  feel  diipofed  td 
deny ;  but  that  nutneroUs  obftadet  ftafid  in  the  tcHid  of  extendi 
five  potato  hufbatidry,  a  few  favoured  fltuations  excepted,  we 
think  to  be  incontrovertible.  Thefe  may  be  lefl^med,  but,  ge^ 
neraily  fpe^kingi  they  ttever  cam  be  altogether  overcome. 

With  regiitd  to  h^Am  tfs  »  deanklg  cfop^  we  prefume  that 
few  practical  agricukufifts  view  them  as  equal  even  to  potatoes, 
far  lefs  as  n^eriting  to  be  ranked  wkh  t«rftfps.  in  tttSt^  when 
beans  are  drilled,  it  is  only  intended  to  keep  the  land  clean,  not 
to  male  it  fo.  We  can  fafely  fay,  fhit  Oiir  b^ft  crops  of  wheats 
both  in  refpe£i  of  quantity  and  (Juaiity,  are  generally  after  beani 
drilled  ahd  horfe^hoed.  The  htit  b^an  land,  however,  is  not 
the  beft  potato  land ;  therefol«i  What  h  hero  faid  doe^  not  in 
the  leaft  impngn  the  accufaey  of  Oiif  cor^efpondenf  s  rennark. 

As  to  nrifing  winter  tares  ind  rye  as  articled  of  fprmg  food, 
we  cofdially  agr^  with  o«t  jodicious  correfpondent,  that,  in 
this  country  (Scotland),  fuch  camvoi  be  srHempted  with  the 
fmalleft  profpe£l  of  advantage.  We  have  feeii  both  tried,  but 
the  refuh  was  unfavourable^  Oat  harvei^g  are  too  late,-  out 
winters  too  fevere,  our  fprings  too  cold  and  backward,  for  get- 
ting benefit  from  articles  that  certainly  prove  beneficial  refourccs 
to  the  farmers  of  our  fiftev  kingdom.  N. 


TO  THE   CONDUCTOR  OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

On  tie  MoJe  9f/eJ  in  Eaft^Lotbian  for  Striking  the 

Annual  Fiars  of  Grain* 

Sir, 

It  is  unneceflary  to  inquire  concerning  the  origin  of  what  is 
caSkoA  Jlriking  the  pars  of  grain  g  but  it  may  be  ufeful  to  invefti- 
gate  the  rules  eftablifli^  in  different  counties  for  carrying  this 

N  3  ancient 
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ancient  praftice  into  execution.  The  rents  of  many  farms,  and 
the  llipends  of  many  clergymen,  being  p.iid  according  to  th^ 
prices  thus  afcertained,  it  becomes  an  object  of  general  import- 
ance tliat  tliey  fliould  be  calculated  upon  correct  and  equitable 
principles. 

At  this  time,  it  is  only  my  intention  to  ftate  fome  particulars  re- 
fpecling  the  Eaft-Lothian  practice  ;  becaufe,  in  that  county,  a  morQ 
fuperior  attention  has  been  paid  to  method  and  accuracy  than  in 
many  others.  If  I  am  able  to  fnow  that  the  rules  eftabliftied 
there,  and  uniformly  adhered  to  for  more  than  a  century  pall, 
mult  eventually  raile  the  fiars  higher  than  warranted  by  a  fair 
average  of  prices,  I  prefume  it  will  at  once  be  acknowledged, 
than  an  alteration  of  thefe  rules  is  expedient  and  neceffary.  Nay 
more,  tliat  fuch  alteration  would  be  doing  no  more  th;m  impartial 
julllce  to  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  make  payments  according  to 
the  rate  of  the  annual  fiars. 

In  E'.ilk-Lothian,  the  full  itep  of  proce/s  is  to  Like  a  regular 
an<l  extenfive  proof  concerning  the  quiiutity  of  grain  bought  and 
lokl,  and  tlie  prices  paid  and  received  fcir  it  j  all  which  is  done 
with  finiTi'dar  prccifion  and  exadtnefs.  The  prices  are  next  extend- 
ed, wMl  !.  afccrtains  the  total  v.iliie  of  tlie  grain  ;  the  total  value- is 
then  (..viled  by  the  number  of  bolls  deponed  to,  the  quotient 
^i\\n^  i] ic  Ji'cof  1(1  liars,  wliich,  in  reality,  are  the  f*ar  average  of 
prices  :  iiripg  the  period  included  in  the  proof.  A  new  account 
is  liien  niad^*  up  of  all  ti»e  bolls  fold  above  that  average  ;  and,  di- 
vi.r.i.^  trie  vaiae  thereof  by  the  number  of  bolls  in  that  clafs,  the 
relult  gives  the  firft  or  highell  fiars.  In  like  manner,  by  going 
to  tiie  prices  which  are  belciv  the  average^  the  third  fiars  are  afcer- 
t.il'ied.  I  ouglit  to  have  mentioned  that  two  and  one  half  per 
cent,  have,  fiiice  1678,  been  regularly  added  to  the  prices  depon- 
ed to,  tiiough  no  fiitiftfactory  realbn  can  be  given  lor  this  addi- 
tion. 

From  the  above  particulars,  it  will  at  once  appear,  to  any  man 
of  bulinel's,  tliat  what  is  i;cnerally  called  the  E:;(t- Lothian  liars, 
can  only  be  cliJ'.racleriK^l  as  a  correct  average  of  the  price  of 
gr.iin  for  the  dear/it  and  fcarcell  market  days,  with  the  addvr 
ti;)u  of  two  and  one  h.^.lf  />fr  cent,  thereupon,  and  that  lliofe,  who 
miike  p.iymentri  according  to  the  rntes  lb  fixed,  muit  unavoidably 
full:  i::i  a  }i:.'.:vy  lofs.  In  f.icl,  even  laving  the  two  and  one  half 
fxr  ctni,  aiid^^,  no  f.irnuT,  who  attends  market  regularly,  can  fell 
iiii  gr.^in  lb  hiL!;}i  as  the  liars.  \Ver«.'  lie  even  tt>  command  the  belt 
price  of  ciicli  ik^V)  Hi'I  he  v.'c-iiM  be  I-.!  -w  the  fiars,  becaufe  Akm 
ai'>  formed  exclulivcly  from  the  liighcll  markets,  while  the  re- 
nu  ind(r  is  abibrbcd  in  the  feccnd  and  tl'.ird  rate^^.  When  the 
adilitiun  of  two  and  one  half  per  cent.  Vi  taken  kk.o   account,  it 

can 
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can  hardly  be  difputed  that  thofe,.who  pay  by  the  fiars;  muft, 
without  all  peradventure,  be  confiderable  fufFerers. 

To  make  the  matter  more  plain,  I  beg  leave  to  mention  fome 
circumftances  which  have  lately  come  to 'my  knowledge,  the 
truth  of  which  you  may  depend  upon.-  On  a  farm  of  good 
wheat  foil,  and  where  a  regular  thrafiiing  of  that  grain  had 
gone  forward  fince  lad  autumn,  I  find  that,  of  a  quantity  ap- 
proaching to  800  bolls,  the  average  price  thereof,  which,  of 
courfe,  is  the  a£lual  value  received  by  the  farmer,  amounted  pre- 
cifely  to  25s.  io\d.  per  boll ;  whereas,  according  to  the  plan  ad- 
opted by  the  Sheriff*,  already  detailed,  the  firfl:  fiars,  had  they  been 
formed  from  the  wheat  of  this  farm,  would  have  amounted  to 
27s.  74d.,  or  2d.  per  boll  higher  than  vvhat  is  fixed  by  interlocu- 
tor of  Court.  This  refult  proves  two  things ;  ly?,  That  the 
wheat  in  queftion  was  at  leafl  equal  in  quality  to  what  was  de- 
poned to  in  the  proof,  feeing  that  the  fiars  formed  from  it,  are 
ibme.thing  higher  than  the  general  refult ;  2«rf|  That  the  She- 
rifi^'s  figures  may  be  received  as  correft,  becaufe  they  approxi- 
mate to  this  private  (latement.  But  having  made  thefe  admif- 
fions,  I  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that  the  refult  likewife  ihows, 
in  the  mod  convincing  way,  that  the  higheft  fiars  are  flruck  up- 
on improper  principles.  If  the  farmer  alluded  to  was  liable 
in  a  wheat  rent,  payable  according  to  the  fiars,  he  would  adiu- 
ally  have  been  obliged  to  pay  one  (hilling  and  feven  pence  more 
for  each  boll  than  he  got  for  it,  even  notvirithftanding  that  the 
fiars  formed  from  the  wheat  he  had  fold,  exceeded  the  rate  afccr- 
tained  by  the  Sheriff. 

Allow  me  now  to  urge  a  few  words  concerning  the  two  and 
one  half  per  cent,  addition. 

I  never  could  rightly  underftand  the  cnufe  of  this   additional 
charge,  thou;;li  I  have  heard  feveral  affigned   in   favour  of  it. 
By  fomc,  ir  has  been  faid,  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  increaf- 
ed  value   of   fumnitT  thrafhcd  graiii  :  but  furely,  when  applied 
to  rent  or  illpend,  this  rcafon  bears  no  force;  for  grain,  pay.tble 
as  rent  or  fiipciul,  is  deliverable  betwixt  Chriflmas  and  Candle- 
mas, cnniVqujntly  cannot  be  benefited  by  fummer  drought.     O- 
thcrs  allege,  that  it  is  on  account  of  credit  given   upon  grain  ; 
but  this,  if  true,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  neither  rent  nor 
flipend  could  be  demanded  till  Michaelmas,  a  circumftance  con- 
tradifted  by  the  praftice  of  the  country.     Inrfliort,  the  addition 
is    altogether    unjuftifiable,    and  ought   to   be    departed    from, 
Thofe  who  fell  the  grain,  who  take  all  the  trouble,  and  run 
every  rifk,  ought  rather  to  have  a  dedudion  from   the  average 
price,  than  be  faddled  with  an   addition.     In  mercantile  con- 
cerns, conCgnees  receive  commifllon  from  their  employers ;  but 
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ere  the  tables  are  turned,  and  the  conflgnee,  befides  run* 
ing  all  rifksy  is  fubjcAed  to  an  additional  chargCi  merely  be- 
aufe  he  takes  the  trouble  of  a£ling  for  the  landlord  or  citrgj- 
lan. 
I  am  well  aware  that,  as  the  Eaft- Lothian  mode  of  (Irikinfr  the 
ars  received  the  fanAion  of  our  fupreme  Scotifh  law  court  in 
773,  no  alteration  can  regularly  be  made  without  its  interfer- 
nce.  I  prefumci  the  juftice  and  expediency  of  an  alteratioB 
cing  evident,  that  this  mi);ht  be  eafily  obtained,  either  by  an 
5); Ion  of  declarator,  or,  which  would  be  better,  by  a  petition 
rom  the  learned  gentleman  who  ads  as  Sheriff.  I  leave  others, 
owever,  to  determine  upon  the  vaoW  proper  means ;  but  am 
ertain  that  relief  in  one  way  or  othtr  ought  to  be  bedowed.  In 
iy  humble  opinion,  if  the  old  mode  of  ftriking  the  fiars  is  re- 
lined,  that  is,  if  they  continue  to  be  made  up  in  fgch  a  way 
&  to  exclude  grain  fold  on  cheap  market  days  from  having  any 
reight  in  determining  what,  in  reality,  conftitutes  the  fiars  of 
le  county  \  and  if  the  extra  charge  of  two  and  one  half  per 
*nt.  is  fufrered  to  remain ;  then  I  am  warranted  to  affirm  that 
k^ery  perfon,  who  pays  either  rent  or  ftipend  according  to  the 
itcs  io  eftabliflied,  is  grofsly  injured,  bein^,  in  common  fea* 
)ns  obliged  to  pay  from  fix  to  eight  per  cent,  higher  than  a  faif 
^-erage  of  prices  would  judify,  and  a  {;reat  deal  more  in  fome 
cars,  when  grain  is  more  variable  in  quality,  and  prices  more 
uftuating.  I  am  your^,  &.c. 

N.  B. 


TO  T^E  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 
On  the  Culture  of  Ruta  Baga. 

If  your  Maga2ine  fhall  continue  to  advance  in  reputation  as 
ithcrto,  or  even  if  it  Ihall  retain  its  prefcnt  extenfive  circula- 
lOn,  ii  muft  become  highly  advantageous  in  bringing,  to  c.irly 
nd  certain  proof,  every  inventvon  in  mechanics  connected  with 
f;riculturc  ;  every  neu'  method  of  cultivating  the  ground,  which 
'ifdom,  increafed  experience,  caprice,  or  a  fpirit  of  adventure 
lay  fuggeft^  and  every  adoption  of  plans  into  our  rural  econo- 
ly,  the  hifto^y  and  culture  of  which  have  not  bi^fore  been  fa- 
lillar  to  us.  Had  vour  Magazine  exilled  when  turnip  and  pa- 
itoes  were  firil  cultivated  in  the  Sotifi;  fields,  !  am  confident 
hit  progrefs  and  hiccefs  of  thcfc  very  valuable  roots  would 
vvv  been  much  more  rapid,  by  means  of  the  light  which  the 
xcuLuions  and   fadls   recorded    therein    muft    have    thrown 

on 
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on  the  fubjed.  And,  to  take  a  mott  recent  inftance,  I  am 
of  opinion  that|  had  your  Magazine  been  coeval  with  the  in- 
troduftion  of  Swedifh  turnip,  We  fhould  not,  after  fo  long  a 
trial,  have  been  at  a  lofs  (as  feems  to  be  the  cafe)  to  pro* 
nounce  on  the  value  of  that  plant.  At  pr^fent,  it  feems  doubt- 
ful whether  this  fpecies  of  turnip  (hall,  like  the  common  tur- 
nip, contin&e  to  hold  a  permanent  place  amongft  our  field 
green  crops;  or  whether,  like  the  root  of  fcarcity  and  o- 
thers,  after  being  talked  of  for  fome  time  as  a  novelty,  it 
fhall  difappear  from  our  fields,  and  be  configned  to  a  narrow 
fpace  in  our  gardens!  My  own  opinion  of  the  plant  is,  how- 
ever, very  favouiable,  more  fo  than  thofe  of  your  correfpond- 
cnts  in  your  laft  Number  (XVII.)  whofe  ftriflures  have  fet 
me  a  thinking  on  the  fubjedl:  at  prefent.  The  high  utility  of 
this  root,  for  the  purpofcs  intended,  feems  to  be  generally,  if 
not  univerfally  admitted  ;  but  the  important  queftion  at  iffue  is, 
whether  it  can  be  cultivated  fuccefsfully,  upon  a  large  fcale,  as 
food  for  cattle.  This  queftion,  in  the  country  where  I  live,  is 
quite  undecided  ;  nay,  for  fome  years  paft,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  afcertain,  from  obfervatton,  whether  its  culture  be  gaining 
or  lofing  ground,  or  whether  it  is  not  flationary.  When  I  talk 
to  fome  of  my  neighbours,  who  approve  of  its  culture,  they 
wonder  with  me  that  it  is  not  gaining  ground  fafter  ;  when  I 
fpeak  to  a  different  fet  of  people,  I  find  their  opinions  unfavour- 
aole,  either  from  the  reports  of  others,  or  from  the  trials  they 
themfelves  have  made. 

The  late  Mr  Henderfon  of  Klmour,  one  of  our  moft  intelli- 
gent farmers,  told  me  he  had  given  up  the  culture  of  baga,  becaufc 
of  its  propenfity  to  run  to  feed  ;  and  the  fame  objedlion  I  have 
heard  from  others.  The  fa£i  I  believe  to  be  incontrovertible,  that 
where  it  is  fown  like  the  common  turnip,  it  has  a  much  greater 
tendency  to  run  to  feed  than  the  other  ;  and  fo  great,  as  very  often 
to  injure  the  crop  effentially.  In  confequence  of  this  quality,  I 
very  early  was  idvifed  to  cultivate  the  plant,  not  as  we  do  other 
turnip,  but  in  all  refpefts  as  we  do  field  cabbages ;  and  although, 
even  with  this  mode  of  culture,  (hooting  is  more  prevalent  than 
with  the  common  turnip,  yet  I  have  never  fuffered  materially  in 
this  way.  At  the  fame  time  I  cannot  fubfcribe  to  another  doclrine 
I  have  often  heard  held,  refpefting  this  root,  viz.  that  its  (hooting 
does  not  affeft  the  quality  or  fubftance  of  its  root.  Owing  to  its 
much  greater  hardnefs^  the  fubftance  is  not  indeed  fo  eafily  drawn 
oiFand  exhaufted  zs  from  tjbe  common  turnip ;  but  ftill  there  muft 
be  fome  diminution  of  the  nouriflimcnt,  even  if  it  (hould  begin  tq 
(hoot  after  the  bulb  has  attained  its  full  fize  :  But  if  it  (hoots  in 
the  latter  end  of  fummer,  or  in  autumn,  before  the  bulb  is  filled, 
i^t  crop  becomes  good  for  nothing.    For  a  number  of  years  I 

have 
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have  fown  (commonly  in  my  garden)  a  bed  of  baga  feed,  on  the 
20th  or  2ifl  of  April :  the  plants  are  generally  ready  for  tranf- 
pliuiting  by  the  middle  of  June ;  and  about  the  time  I  am  (owing 
my  common  turnip,  I  dibble  the  young  baga  plants  in  rowS)  as  1 
do  my  cabbages,  only  with  fmaller  intervals  \  and  have  in  gene- 
ral found  my  crop  of  baga  as  certain  as  that  of  my  common  tur- 
nip, and  more  certain  than  my  cabbages.  The  trouble  of  tranf- 
planting  is  balanced  by  the  faving  of  one  hoeing,  and  the  ground 
has  had  the  advantage  of  being  (omewhat  longer  worked  oy  the 
plough  in  fallow. 

I  have  not  found,  as  your  intelligent  correfpondent  (a  Member 
of  the  Eddlefton  Farmers'  Club)  fuggefts,  *  that  the  Swedifli  tur- 
nip requires  land  richer  by  nature  and  art ; '  but  I  find  they  do 
bell  ill  deep  land,  and  that  they  will  grow  well  in  land  fo  moid 
as  would  deftroy  the  common  turnip.  When  I  have  coniidered 
the  greater  denfcnefs  and  weight  of  the*  Swedifli  turnip,  I  have 
often  thought  that  thefe  made  up  for  the  larger  fize  of  my  com- 
mon turnip  \  but  never  liaving  made  an  accurate  trial  of  the  weight 
of  ^he  two  crops,  I  here  fpcak  from  conjecture  only. 

Your  correfpondent  adds,  that  they  are  *  only  to  be  regarded  as 
a  corps  de  yefervc  for  fpring. '  My  experience  of  them  would 
difpofe  me  to  cultivate  a  larger  proportion  than  even  that  -,  but  if 
by  this  be  meant,  fuch  a  quantity  as  will  be  fufficicnt  to  fill  up  the 
chafni  in  our  green  meat,  from  the  time  of  the  general  failure  of 
the  common  turnip  till  our  gr.ifs  is  ready,  the  value  of  the  ruta 
baga,  by  ferving  this  important  purpofe,  is  moll  abundantly  cfta- 
bliihed  ;  and  more  cfpecially  fo  in  fuch  a  climate  as  your  corre- 
Ipondcnt  defcribes,  where,  *  two  years  out  of  throe,  all  the  turnips 
up  Ml  the  ground  at  Chriftmas  are  entirely  loll  by  the  frofl. '  I 
have  fometinies  complained  that  my  turnip  fulfered  more  than 
thofe  nearer  the  coail,  and  in  drier  fituations  around ;  but  I  \\,\s\z 
never  experienced  any  fuch  lofs  Uii  that  mentioned,  even  when  the 
turnip  have  remained  in  the  ground  till  March. 

I  liavc  fet  down  the  date  when  I  judge  it  fitted  to  fow  and  traiif- 
plant  baga  \  but  conlkkrablc  latitude  mud  be  given  here,  accord- 
ing to  local  fituation,  climate,  and  weather.  The  drought  lull 
foafoii  iiKide  me  defer  the  planting  of  my  baga  till  the  2i)\\\  June, 
r:!ui  fv.mc  till  the  lith  of  July  *,  and  alt!iou;^h  \r..*  had  no  rain  till 
the  7:h  July,  both  crops  did  well.  I  think,  however,  there  is 
great  riik  in  putting  fuch  plants  into  dry  ground  in  dry  weather; 
ap«l  tii.'.t  it  i.T  iv.u:h  bLti'.T,  in  fi^enerai,  to  wait  till  you  got  moidure 
'uiVi-.-ieiit  to  Lt  tliCi.i  ojf  r./adi]y. 

Vv'licn  tlie  grou'.ul  i>  fully  reduced  by  the  fpade  and  rake,  j-1 
^■ij  Kxtl  may  be  expL-Ji  :d  to  fpiing  ;  and  I  have  erred  lonictinies, 
".:)  w-X  alloNvin;;  u.^round  cTiorgli  to  give  the  plants  full  vigour  for 
t/.Milp'auti/ig  i;i  i!uc  time.  Vvhen  iKts  are  not  at  hmid,  the  fee(\ 
b':d   (hould   be   covered   with  dry  leiives,  or  any  light  litter,  to 

prevenlj 
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prevent  ihc  ravages  of  fmall  birds  when  the  feeds  are  fpringing, 
as,  at  that  time,*  fuch  are  exceflively  fond  of  them.  The  fame 
is  a  fecurity  againft  froft,  when  the  plant  is  very  tender.  In  tho 
laher  end  of  May  i8c2,  a  feafon  fo  frofty  as  materially  to  injure 
the  beech,  larix,  and  other  forefl  trees,  I  loft  my  bed  of  baga  af- 
ter they  were  fprung,  by  neglecting  to  give  a  flight  cover  to  the 
furface,  while  one  of  my  neighbours  preferved  his  plants  unhurt, 
by  having  taken  this  precaution. 

As  your  correfpondent  R  r  r  intimates  his  refolution  *  not  to 
defift  from  having  two  acres  or  fo  of  fallow,  annually,  in  ruta  ba- 
ga, till  experience  determines  pofitively,  whether  to  extend  its  cul- 
ture, 01  to  give  it  up  altogether  ;  *  may  I  requeft  of  him  to  fet  a- 
part  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  that  ground  for  a  tranfplanted  crop  ? 

A  Fife  Man. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

^4eries  by  a  Buchan  Crofter. 

Sir, 

If  you  think  the  following  queries  deferye  a  place  in  your  ufc- 
ful  ^Iagazine,  it  will  oblige  me  much  that  they  are  inferted  as 
fpeedily  as  poffible.  I  feel  myfelf  very  incompetent  for  the  fub- 
jeft,  but  truft  feme  of  your  intelligent  correfpondents  will  favour 
me  with  the  refult  of  their  inveftigations. 

1.  What  degree  of  heat  is  neceiliiry  to  produce  vegetation  ? 

2.  What  is  the  mean  heat  of  our  fummer,  (/.  e.  from  the  ift  of 
March  to  the  ift  of  Otlober),  in  Scotland,  taking  the  mean  of 
3,  5,  or  6  years  ? 

3.  What  degree  of  heat  and  quantity  of  moifture  is  neceffary  to 
bring  the  farmer's  crop  (corns)  to  perfection  ? 

4.  Have  we  that  degree  of  heat  in  Scotland  ? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  of  fummer  heat  in  the  north  and 
fouth  of  Scotland  ? 

6.  What  difference  of  fummer  heat  in  North  and  South  Bri- 
tain  ;  not  taking  Edinburgh  and  London  as  a  medium  for  either  ? 

7.  Whether  the  quality  of  the  crop  be  proportionate  to  the  de- 
gree of  lieat ;  or  how  far  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphete  and 
quality  of  the  crop  coincide  ? 

As  the  ftate  of  the  atmofpherc  is  fo  efTentially  connefted  with 
agriculture,  I  beg  leave  to  propofe,  x\\4k  fome  of  your  correfpond- 
ents in  each  county,  from  Tweed  to  Orkney,  would  keep  a  mete- 
orological journal.  I  fuppofe  a  few  pages  of  your  Magazine  would 
contain  all  their  reports,  and  that  thefe  would  give  a  tolerable  ideal 
of  the  quality  of  the  crop  in  general,  and  particularly  add  to  th6 
iatisfadion  of  many  of  your  numerous  readers,  as  well  as  that  of 
•  ^  •  '  A  Buchan  Crofter. 
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faour  would  be  again  reforted  to.  We  were  however  difappointefl/ 
And  although  fome  fort  of  combination  was  evident,  yet  it  warf 
impoflible  to  prove  fuch  a  combination  as  could  be  brought  undet 
the  cognizance  of  the  law.  It  alfo  unfortunately  happened,  that 
there  was  a  confidcrable  demand  for  hands  about  the  time  when 
the  fcarcity  ceafed  ;  and  this  demand  being  made  by  fome  of  the 
nioft  opulent  proprietors,  tliey  were  not  aware  of  the  mifchief  • 
their  liberality  would  occafion.  I  hinted  in  my  letter,  that  the 
great  undertakings  already  begun  by  Government  in  the  High- 
lands, might  be  produftive  of  fome  mifchief,  if  proper  precaution 
was  not  ufed.  The  event  has  juftified  my  apprehenfions  ^  for  our 
labourers  already  threaten  to  forf-ike  us,  if  we  do  not  comply  with 
their  demands.  I  have  been  told,  that  becaufe  is.  6d.  only  was 
the  wages  given  by  the  fuperintendants  of  the  Caledonian  Canal, 
the  workmen  have  threatened  to  leave  it,  or  have  a£lually  left  it. 
So  much  for  the  firft  paragraph  of  your  note. 

You  obfervc,  that  I  might  have  taken  notice  of  the  rife  in  tlie 
price  of  wood.  I  intended,  by  the  *  price  pf  building,  *  to  convey 
the  price  of  every  thing  neccflfary  for  the  completion  of  a  farm- 
houfe  and  offices;  ind,  not  meaning  to  enter  at  length  into  the  fub- 
jeci,  did  not  notice  each  particular  article  required  in  the  execu- 
tion of  fuch  ereftions. 

Perhaps,  when  you  obfervcd  that  one  year's  rent  of  an  eftatc 
is  a  moderate  allowance  for  buildings  over  the  whole,  you  did  not 
perceive  that  my  furprife,  exprefled  at  the  beginning  oi  my  letter, 
was  occafioned  by  the  whole  rent  being  required  for  buildings  on 
one  farm  only. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  allow  one  year's  rent  of  a  farm  to  the 
tenant  for  buildings  ;  but  I  rather  think  the  giving  the  whole  rent 
of  an  cllate  to  one  farm,  would  be  found  fome  what  inconvenient. 

From  the  latter  part  of  your  note,  a  queftion  arifcs,  which  per- 
haps requires  more  able  difcuffion  than  I  can  bellow.  Whether 
ought  any  reftriftion  to  be  put  on  the  value  of  labour }  If 
fome  fort  of  reftriciion  was  not  neccflary  for  the  price  of  or- 
dinary day  labour,  as  we  call  it,  that  is,  where  workmen  are 
paid  for  their  time,  and  not  according  to  the  extent  or  ufefulnefs 
of  their  labour,  I  hardly  fuppofe  that  the  ilatutes  empowering  thr 
Juftices  of  the  Peace  to  regulate  its  value,  would  have  continued 
ib  long  in  force,  or  be  fo  ufeful  as  in  many  cafes  they  are  found  to 
be.  This,  however,  may  be  trufting  too  much  to  the  wifdom  of 
thofc  who  framed  thcfc  laws.  The  value  of  labour,  I  believe, 
mav  be  generally  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  per- 
fcdiion  in  the  art  pra£iifcd,  and  the  time  required  to  overcome 
that  difficulty  -,  to  the  demand  fur  any  fpecics  of  labour,  and  to 
the  price  of  the  means  of  fubfiftence.  The  lall  of  thefe  is  in  a  ' 
Icls  degree  concerned  in  the  appreciation  of  fuch  kinds  of  labour    ■ 

as 
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BS  require  ftudy,  than  in  that  kind  of  labour  where  no  ftudy  fs 
neceflary ;  but  ftill  it  has,  and  certainly  ought  to  have,  fome  de- 
gree of  influence.  What  we  complain  ot  is,  that  workmen,  in 
the  firft  in  (lance,  reforted  to  the  price  of  provifions  as  their  rea- 
fon  for  raifing  the  value  of  their  labour ;  but  will  not  allow  us  to 
refort  to  the  fame  thing,  in  order  to  leffen  the  value  of  their  work. 
Here  there  is  no  reftri&ion  on  labourers,  but  a  very  fevere  tax  upon 
their  employers.  If  labourers  infift  on  our  adhering  to  one  crite- 
rion, whereby  to  fix  the  value  of  their  labour,  ought  their  em- 
ployers not  to  have  a  right  to  infift  on  their  abiding  by  what  they 
themfelves  have  pointed  out  to  regulate  their  wages  i  I  think 
they  ought. 

Where  the  time  of  labourers  is  all  for  which  they  are  paid,  re- 
(lri£lion  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  neceflary.  I  tnink  alfo,  that 
the  work  of  mafons  and  carpenters,  whofe  arts  do  not  require 
either  much  ftudy  or  much  time  in  their  acquifition,  (liould  be  in 
fome  meafure  reftrifted  in  its  price,  by  adhering  to  the  price  of 
provifions  for  its  regulation.  I  fliould  be  much  gratified,  were 
fome  of  your  corrcfpondents,  whofe  ftudies  and  experience  qua- 
lify them  for  the  talk,  to  take  up  this  fubjed,  and  favour  us  with 
their  reafonings.  It  certainly  deferves  ample  difcuflfion,  and  is 
worthy  of  attention  from  the  cultivators  of  the  foil  efpecially.  I 
am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  George  S.  Mackenzie. 


TO  THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER's   MAGAZINE. 

Information  requejied  concerning  the  mofl  expeditious   Way  of 

Taking  up  the  Roots  of  Trees. 
Sir, 

I  SHOULD  cftcem  it  a  fingular  favour  if  any  of  your  corrcfpond- 
ents will  take  the  trouble  to  point  out  a  more  expeditious  method 
of  extradUng  roots  of  large  trees,  which  have  been  cut  down  with- 
in thefe  few  years  bypaft,  and  are  of  courfe  quite  frefli  in  the 
ground,  than  that  commonly  adopted,  of  digging  round  them  with 
fpades,  and  cutting  every  fibre  by  axes  and  mattocks,  which  is 
attended  with  confiderable  expence,  and  is  befides  a  very  tedious 
operation. 

I  have  heard  of  inftruments  for  raifing  ftones  of  immenfe  weight 
from  the  bot'tom  of  deep  rivers  \  but  never  faw  any  of  them. 
Perhaps  a  fimilar  apparatus  might  be  ufeful  in  the  cafe  I  have  tak- 
en the  liberty  to  ftate.     I  am,  Sir,  your  moft  obedient  fcrvant, 

Cupar-  Ang  us ,  J. 

BRANCH 


(    2o8    )  iSaf 

BRANCH     II. 

Ri:viEW  OF  Agricultural  Publications. 


Litters  nddreffed  to  a  NMe  Lord  m  the  Manufactures^  Agriculture^ 
•and  apparent  Profpertfy  of  Scotland.    Mundell  &  Son,  EdixibargOr 
Longman  &l  Reed,  London.     1804.     55  pp. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  progreflivcljr  adrance  from  youth  to 
)ld  age  ;  and  to  contemplate  them  in  the  feterai  ftages  of  growlft, 
ornifhes  ample  gratification  to  philofophers.  Tfaefe  fages,  hoir- 
^▼er,  from  the  imbecHity  of  human  nature,  are  often  led  to  foftil 
niftaken  notions  concerning  the  age  and  health  of  the  hdype^Cf 
md  to  confidcr  ir,  when  in  full  heahh  and  vigour,  and  hardly  ar- 
ived  at  manhood,  as  far  advanced  in  years,  6r  labouring  undet  a 
galloping  confumption.  Perhaps  the  author  of  thefe  vreD  writ- 
en,  but  declamatory  letters,  has  fallen  into  the  error  we  aRode 
:o  \  at  leail,  if  fymptoms  of  indtfpofition  are  to  be  recogmifed, 
hey  are  evidently  moch  exaggerated  and  mifreprefented  by  hiirt* 

Not  many  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  apprehended, 
md  not  without  reafon,  by  feveral  well-meaning  people,  that  the 
Uritifh' nation  was  rapidly  haftening  to  ruin.  Our  Tranfatlantic 
lominions  had  recently  feparated  from  us.  Almoft  every  one  of 
lie  Weit  India  iflands  had  been  conquered  by  our  ancient  and 
\vorn  foe.  Our  Ea^il  India  poflcflions  were  in  hnminent  danger, 
md  the  great  Company,  to  whom  the  trade  to  that  quarter  was 
jxclufively  committed,  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Our 
:onnexion  with  Ireland  was  fufpcndcd  by  a  thread.  We  were 
i:*tpifed  and  infulted  abroad,  and  torn  to  pieces  at  home  by  inter- 
iril  diflenfion.  Under  thefe  circumftatices,  it  did  not  require 
nuch  confidence  to  prognofticate,  and  apparently  upon  fixre 
grounds,  that  a  dreadful  crifis  was  approacning»  and  *  that  the 
im  of  Britifli  glory  was  going  to  fet  for  ever. '  "We  have  caufe 
:o  rejoice  that  fuch  predictions  remain  unfulfilled  ;  nay  more,  that  ^ 
Britain,  at  no  period  on  record,  prefented  a  healthier  afpc£^,  ef 
jromifed  a  longer  political  life,  than  at  the  prefent  moment.  The 
:onncxion  with  Ireland  is  fecurcd  upon  a  permanent  footing; 
Dur  Eaft  India  poflcflions  arc  augmented  to  triple  their  former 
^.'ze,  while  our  enemies  in  that  quarter,  who  formerly  threatened 
icftruftion  to  the  Britifti  power,  are  completely  overcome.     The 
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public  revenue  is  augmented  in  a  fourfold  degree.     Unanimity 
prevails  at  home,  and  the  government  is  refpefted  abroad. 

At  a  time  when  inconteilible  evidenced  of  public  profperity 
are  to  be  found  on  every  hand)  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  fur-s 
prife,  that  a  writer,  certainly  gifted  with  many  talents  fot 
difcuffing  political  fubjcfts,  fhould  have  brought  forward  fuch 
a  picture  of  national  dilcafe  as  is  (kctched  in  thcfe  letters.  What 
is  ftill  more  furprifiiig,  he  reftrids  the  dark  lines  of  the  picture 
to  the  northern  part  of  the  ifland,  while,  according  to  his  defcrip- 
tion,  every  branch*  in  the  fouthern  fide  (hows  a  green  and  verdant 
afpefl:.  If  luxury  and  fpeculation  are  evils  which  will  eat  up  our 
ftrength,  and  tumble  us  into  the  grave,  furely  thefe  evils  prevail 
a3  extcnfivcly  in  South  Britain,  as  with  us.  Luxury,  taking  the 
word  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  generally  underftood,  is  a  necef- 
fary  concomitant  of  wealth,  and  fo  is  fpeculation  of  trade.  In 
retail  trade;  fpeculation  may  be  avoided  ;  but  where  large  whole^ 
Cile  deahngs  are  carried  on,  fpeculation,  in  one  way  or  other,  una* 
voidably^  takes  place. 

But  leaving  thefe  general  topics  to  the  cponCderation  of  others^ 
in  whofe  department  they  are  more  aptly  fituated,  we  (hall  exa-^ 
mine  a  few  pailagcs  wherein  the  fubjei^  of  agriculture  is  noticed. 
According  to  our  author,  *  The  central  point--^he  pivot  on  which 
our  landowners,  with  all  their  wealth,  and  our  citizens  with  all 
their  folly,  whirl  round,  is  agriculture.  * 

On  this  fubje£l  it  is  difficult  to  prefent  our  author's  ideas  in  a 
correft  manner.  P.  12.  he  fays,  *  Certain  it  is,  that  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  manufaftures  for  thefe  laft  twenty  years  may 
be  afcribcd,  if  not  the  rapid  improvements  in  agriculture,  at  leaft, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  uncommon  rife  in  the  value  of  landed  pro- 
perty. '  P.  13.  *  That  the  fpeculation  of  our  nftanufafturers  pro- 
duced a  fpirit  of  fpeculation  in  our  farmers,  there  cannot  be  a 
iliadow  of  doubt : '  And,  in  p.  43.  *  It  would  be  an  infult  to 
your  Lordfhip's  penetration  to  recapitulate  what  has  been  already 
brought  forward,  to  prove  inconteilibly,  that  or^the  (lability  o£ 
our  prefent  Hate  of  agriculture  depends  our  prefent  grcatnefs. ' 
What  is  all  this,  but  arguing  in  a  circle  ?  To  the  fuccefs  of  ma- 
uufaclurcs,  improvements  in  agriculture  are  attributed.  The  fpe*  ' 
culations  of  the  manufacturer  encouraged  a  like  fpirit  in  the  faf'm« 
cr  ;  and  now  when  agriculture  is  improved,  upon  its  liability  de- 
pends the  prolperity  of  the  whole  nation.  How  can  this  be,  if  it 
was  the  advancement  of  manufa£lurcs  that  firft  raifcd  the  value 
of  landed  property  ? 

Speaking  of  Scotch  country  gentlemen,  the  following  carica- 
ture, p.  20,  is  given  : 

VOL.  V.  NO.  I?.  O  ♦  The 
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'  The  e:uttiry  gentUman^  vbo  not  many  years  ago  rcfided  conftantlf 
on  \\\^  cilatc,  fii pel  intended  the  culture  of  his  paternal  ficldsi  and  by  hit 
(xamplc  fuppoitcil  a  ftatiun,  which  united  ct^nfcquence  with  economy, 
«iiid  utihty  with  rank,  is,  I  am  afraid,  no  longer  to  be  found.  If  we 
find  him  in  the  couiitry  at  all,  it  mu(t  only  be  during  a  few  weeks  in 
ccriain  Icafonry  regaling  hi^^  falhionable  and  gay  friends  with  fplendid  mag- 
nificence, or  ill  a  perpetual  rnnud  of  vitlts,  where  he  and  hia  fafhionable 
family  arc  regaled  in  turn.  But  it  is  not  in  the  countryy  my  Lord,  that 
WQ  can  b(;pc  tii  find  thiii  ntw  planet  moving  in  its  proper  orbit  ; — to  trace 
its  courfe,  and  contemplate  its  uncommon  fplendour  to  advantage,  we 
niuil  (iiiccl  our  eye  to  another  hemifphere.  From  the  (imple  and  ne- 
glected liannts  of  rural  quiet,  we  mufl:  turn  to  more  brilliant,  more  daz- 
zling, rt^Mous  of  nuxlern  attra(^ton — to  fome  watering  or  public  place 
of  refort,  ivherc  ittt  unnbfcurcd  beams  diflfufe  radiance  around — to  a 
trip  acri}fs  the  Rritifh  Channel,  on  a  vifit  to  our  magnanimous  invader ; 
or  to  the  annual  fafhionable  profufion  of  our  diifipated  and  luxurious 
capital.  It  is  there,  my  Lord,  that  we  mu(l  now  expcft  to  find  oar 
plain  reffH-ftnWe  Scotch  country  gentlcnmn  fiiddenly  transformed  into 
the  dalhlni;,  modlfli,  elegant  man  of  fafhion  and  extra vagarYceyjcnjoying 
the  frnrts  4?f  his  lately  acq'iired  opulence  ;  indiiFcrent  to  every  rural  con- 
cern, i'jve  the  culle^ion  of  his  tn-bie  rent-roll,  and  attentive  to  nothing 
but  the  f  lUhlillimcnt  of  his  fplendid  houfehold,  the  tlegaocc  of  his  re- 
tinnt.  the  decoration  of  his  perfon,  and  the  delicacies  of  his  table. ' 

ThcTc  thingr.,  however,  arc  better  ordered  in  England.  Ouy 
author,  p.  30,  f;iys, 

*  To  ihofc  who  have  had  opportunities  of  mingling  with  people  of 
varioub  defcriptions  in  England,  ai.d  who  have  marked  their  manners, 
ftudicd  their  propenfitics,  and  appreciated  their  tendency,  the  apparent 
opulence  and  profperity,  wliicli  we  fee  there  extended  around  us,  fo  far 
from  exciting  alarm,  produce,  on  the  contrary,  fcnfations  of  fafety,  fa- 
tisfadion,  and  joy.  '  While,  for  inllance,  we  indvilgc  the  delighted  eye 
with  rural  profptfts  if  plenty,  indafiry,  and  univcrfal  comfort,  we  per- 
ceive nothing  to  impede  this  placid  current  of  pleafure  ;  nothing  ftrain- 
ed,  or  extravagantly  ambitious;,  to  draw  afide  the  gratified  mind  from  a 
contemplation  of^what  is  ju^.icioully  moderate,  to  what  is  prepofleroufly 
vain.  We  fee,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  in  its  proper  place,  mov- 
ing regularly  in  an  even,  ftcady,  undeviating  courfe ;  the  landed  pro- 
prietor enjoying  hit»  ufnal  annual  emoluments  in  plain,  hearty,  English 
hofpitality  ;  the  tenant,  eultivating  his  produdlivc  farms,  neither  dif- 
turbed  with  apprehenfions  of  increafed  demands  from  his  landlord,  nor 
racking  his  fermenting  brain  wirh  idle  and  ambitious  plans  of  fuddes 
profperity.  From  thcie  calm  and  peaceful  fcenes  of  rural  uniformity, 
(hould  \vc  turn  to  others  more  mixed  and  buftling,  we  (hall  dill  find 
them  not  lefs  gratifying.  In  all  the  hamlets,  villages,  and  fmaller  towns, 
removed  to  any  dillance  from  the  great  capital  of  vice,  and  our  great 
manufactures  of  corruption,  wc  fail  net  to  meet  witji  an  uniform  con- 
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lid  of  proprictyt  decency^  and  jodtcious  economj^— the  Tcrj  reverse  ef 
ervadtng  luxury  and  refinement. ' 

It  does  not  become  us  to  fay  ^hat  degree  of  truth  or  juftice 
lere  is  in  thcfe  two  paiTages  \  but  we  know  very  wcili  that  coun- 
•y  gentlemen  in  both  kingdoms  are  equally  fond  of  a  town  life  in 
winter ;  nor  do  we  wonder  at  it,  when  we  confider  how  little  they 
avc  to  engrofs  their  attention  at  home  in  that  dull  feafon  of  the 
ear.  A  uranger  would  be  led  to  believe  from  thefe  letters,  that 
le  acra  when  country  gentlemen  began  to  take  up  their  winter  re- 
dcnce  in  great  cities  was  cotemporary  with  the  introdu£lion  of 
tiprovemcms.  With  regard  to  the  *  decency  and  judicious  eco* 
lomy  *  of  the  lower  ranks  in  England,  we  believe  the  immenfe 
3ad  of  poor's  rates  affords  fufficient  teftimony,  that  fuch  are  not 
nc  whit  more  frugal  and  Induftrious  than  their  brethren  in  this 
ountry. 

We  perfeftly  agree  with  the  author,  that  the  farmer  at  this 
noment  (lands  on  very  ticklifh  and  precarious  ground  ;  but  our 
(pinion  is  founded  on  very  different  rcafons  from  thofe  which 
cem  to  have  influenced  him.     The  value  of  produce  is  confefled- 
y  below  that  of  money  ;  hence  a  continuance  of  the  prcfent  rates 
or  any  confiderable  time  mufl  nccefTurily  bear  hard  upon  agricul- 
urifts.     We  are  far  from  thinking,  that  fpeculation  occafioned 
he  rife  of  rents  which  has  taken  place  within  the  laft  ten  .years. 
11  fa6l,  the  firll  great  advance  upon  land  appeared  in  1795,  when 
narkets  for  all  forts  of  grain  wtre  uncommonly  high.     This  ad- 
rance  was  llill  further  augmented  by  the  prices  OL1799,  1800, 
md  1801 ;  though  undoubtedly  thofe,  who  calculated  (if  any  fuch 
:hcre  were)  upon  thefc  prices  being  laftine,  a£ted  very  foolifhly. 
rhofe  who  aigued  from  the  depreciation  01  money,  fecm  to  have 
lad  at  leail  reafon  on  their  fide.     They  found  that  a  (lulling  would 
30t  command  fo  much  of  any  other  commodity  at  market  as  for- 
merly •,  and  therefore  very  fairly  inferred,  that  its  value  would  be 
proportionally  reduced  wnen  offered  in  exchange  for  grain.     That 
Jie  inference,  however  pl.mGble,  has  proved  fallacious,  is.unquc- 
(lionably  true.     In  fa6l,  the  price  of  grain,  like  that  of  every  o- 
ther  bulky  and  perilhable  coirmodity,  mull  be  regulated  at  mar- 
ket, according  10  the  quantity  thereof  prefcmcd,  and  not  by  the 
plcntifulnefs  or  fcarcity  of  money. 

Wc  obfcrve  fomc  very  illiberal  fentiments  concerning  the  dif- 
rlllerics,  and  the  credits  received  by  farmers  at  petty  banks.  Ou 
thefe  mattrrs  our  author  difplays  much  ignorance.  He  fpcaks 
of  the  cillliiieTs  cvafaig  to  woik  in  17971  whereas,  except  a  (Iiort 
c;e(ratiun  in  1795*  ^''^^7  ^^ffi^<^  ^1^  ^o  ^pi'ing  1800,  and  opened 
again  in  November  1801.  With  regard  to  farmers  keeping  up 
wheat  vvKcn  it  fold  at  3I.,  and  felling  it  aftcrw^irds  at  3CS.  or 
J5S ,  thit;  is  an  old  fong,  which  has  been  fung  fo  often  as  to  be- 
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dme  out  of  faihion.  Surely  it  was  a  bad  arrangement»  to  clafr'i 
iich  among  the  caufes  which  influenced  the  rile  of  land}  and ; 
very  article  of  agricultural  produce. 

On  the  whole^  we  are  entirely  at  a  lofs  to  afcertain  the  ohje£k 
f  thffe  letters.  If  they  were  meant  in  fupport  of  the  agricul- 
urift,  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  mentioned,  along  with 
he  high  rent  paid  to  proprietors,  the  ex  pojl faclo  advance  there- 
ipon,  impofed  by  the  Icgiflature,  which,  our  author  mull  aIIow» 
/as  laying  an  additional  burthen  upon  a  horfe  already  overload^ 
d.  In  faft,  we  can  only  difcover  a  well  wrote  declamation  a- 
;ainft  luxury  and  extravagance,  which,  with  a- few  alterations^ 
/ould  fuit  any  country  where  money  is  plentiful,  or  where  ma- 
lufadlures  and  agriculture  are  profperous.  Great  and  numerous 
s  the  evils  are  faid  to  be  with  which  Scotland  is  aftlifled,  (till  % 
ingle  cure  or  remedy  is  not  pointed  out.  Ooes  the  author  mean, 
bat  improvements  IhouJd  be  difcarded  and  manufa<Eturcs  fup- 
TefTed,  in  order  that  *  the  unfatiable  love  of  gain  *"  may  be 
becked  ?     If  the  Britifli   nation,  or  rather  the  Scotifli  nation,. 

love  money,,  and  defpife  morals,  *  then  we  are  free  to  fay,  that 
very  quarter  of  the  country  prefents  evidence  at  this  moment 
iifiicient  to  refute  the  aphorifm  with  which  our  author  begins,, 
rnd  the  aflertion  with  which  he  concludes  thcfc  letters.        N. 


Hints  to  Agricultunjls.     By  tVilllam  Dicklnfon  S/q, 

Printed  at  Ncivari^   ^  803.. 

AnRicuLTURR  is  a  fubjcft  as  little  fccurcd  againft  the  intrufion' 
if  ignorant  and  arrogant  pretenders,  as  any  other  art  or  fcience. 
riiis  reflection  we  were  led  to  make  in  calling  our  eyes  upon  this 
>2miphlet,  which  we  had  intended  to  review  fome  time  ago,  butf 
t'hich  had  fallen  into  ncgrccl:  from'  its  hitrinfic  infignificance.  As, 
lowever,  it  is  equally  coiulucivc  to  tlic  advancement  of  real  know- 
edge,  to  expofe  and  to  check  prefuming  ignorance,  as  to  fofter 
nd  brincf  forward  dilHdent  merit,  we  therefore  refume  our  origi- 
lal  purpofe. 

We  obler?e,  upon  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  title-page,  a  publi- 
ation  announced  by  this  fame'  author,  upon  tlie  antiquities  of 
Jottinghamfliire  and  noiglibouring  counties,  and  can  hardly 
void  being  of  opinion,  that  tlie  author  (liowevcr  much  invitJ 
Mi  nerval)  lias  bciin  tempted  to  intrude  himfclf  into  the  populaf 
id)ject  of  agriculture,  folely  with  the  \iowof  attracting  attention 
D  his  other  work.  Wc  readily  admit,  that  a  writer  may  btf 
ualified  to  acquit  himfelf  rcfpeCtably  upon  a  fubjett  which  he 
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ludied,  and  which  he  underftands,  although  he  fliould  be 
1  to  make  a  very  forry  figure  in  raihly  attempting  another,  in 
h  he  ivS  not  in  the  leafl  converfant.  Otherwife,  were  we  to 
i  of  the  qualifications  of  the  antiquarian  of  Nottingham,  by 
(lenderncfs  of  capacity  difplayed  in  his  Hi  fits  to  Agriculturijlsy 
'ould  forely  fear  that  his  Antiquities  would  fpeedily  become 
uated,  and  remain  a  dead  Itock  upon  his  hand.  The  truth 
le  out-of-door  operations  of  agriculture  can  contain  no  fe- 
or  myjiery^  like  thofe  of  manufacture ;  and  every  one  (par- 
irlv  in  proportion  to  the  fuperficiality  of  his  knowledge)  deems 
?li  capable  to  judge  of,  or  write  upon  what,  he  imagines, 
es  prartifeil  daily  uuder  his  nofe.  From  the  lefs  frequency, 
of  focial  intercourfe  which  agricultunil  operations  can  ad- 
f — from  the  difnerfed  (late  of  fituation  in  which  they  muft 
larily  be  carried  on,  arifes  a  want  of  fluency  in  converfa- 
imong  agi'ioultural  pradlitloners,  which  is  apt  to  be  attri- 
l,  moft  faliacioufly,  to  a  greater  hebetude  of  intellefts ; 
It  ev-ery  pert,  ^rlib-tongued  ihopkeeper,  holds  himfelf  qua- 
to  give  the  leflbns  of  a  mafter  to  the  more  awkward  clod- 
farmer,  even  as  to  the  bufinefs  of  his  own  peculiar  pro- 
[!•     Hence  tlie  numbcrlofs  annual  donations  of  moft  fage  ad- 

0  practical  f^rni'^rs,  moft  charitably  and  gratuitoufly  com- 
:at\3d  in  our  newfpapers,  by  fiurh  town  cits  as  have  chanced 
:e  been  traverfing  the  country.     Whether  the  author  of  the 

may  fiill  under  the  above  defcriptioii,  or  whether  (if  he 

pofibfTv-'s  tjie  experience  he  would  ibmetimes   lay  claim  to) 

ly  not  have  been   merely   an  experimenter  in  Jloioer-poisy  of 

1  kind  of  experiments  he  has  recorded  a  few — thefc  are  points, 
wjricli,  thouj^h  we  might  conjec^^ure,  we  are  not  in  a  ftate 
jtcnt  to  decide.  Certain,  however,  we  are,  that  no  farmer, 
eads  thele  Hints,  lliall  find  from  the  lefture,  that  one  fin- 
nt  has  been  given  by  which  he  ihall  be  able  to  profit  in  any 

?  autljor  fets  out  with  declarinc:  himfelf  both  an  antithcorift 

• 
tlieoriib.     He  condemns  t!:eorifts  as  proceeding  upon  che- 

or  meclir.nical  principles  which  the  practical  farmer  cannot 

icand.     He  equally  condemns  thofj  who  merely  detail  prac-* 

vithout  any  appropiiate  theory,  as  leading  to  empiricifm  in 

Iture,  7.  ^.  to  p^a^i:ice  without  principles,  or  the  indifcri- 

*  application  of  fpecific  nojlrums  to  all  cafes  equally  with- 

(linttion. 

ricncc  is  grateful  to  the  mind  of  every  man,. and  is  never  rrjeftcd 
icrc  the  real  or  fuppofed  dllHcdties  of  obtaining  it,  deter  him 
le  attempt.     We  have  many  woiks  of  genius  and  merit,  of  la-  . 

O  3  bpur 
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bour  and  celebrity^  on  the  fubjefl  of  agriculture :  (o  numerous  indeed 
are  they,  that  it  mi^ht  be  fuppofed  there  could  be  no  room  left  for  new 
information,  and  (llll  lefs  neceility  for  again  infifting  on  the  old.  But 
the  objedlions  which  have  been  made  to  them,  arc  ahnoil  commenfurate 
with  their  quantity.  Where  they  promife  to  teach  agriculture  as  a 
fcience,  they  are  leisures  on  chemillry,  on  mechanics,  or  on  mineralogy. 
Under  the  title  of  manures,  they  are,  in  fafl,  treatifes  on  carboQ» 
oxygen,  and  azote :  profefling  to  confider  implements  in  hufbandry, 
they  turn  out  to  be  eflays  on  levers,  axes,  and  rotatory  motion :  and 
where  we  expe^l  to  find  a  plain  and  fimple  examination  into  the  proper- 
ties of  foila,  we  are  furprifed  with  an  elaborate  inyeftigation  of  phof- 
phoric  aciils,  metallic  oxydes,  manganefe  and  zirc. 

<  Where,  according  to  the  modern  praAice,  their  only  obje^  is  to 
report  experiments,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  they  tot>  frequently  *prefciit 
a  monotonous  detail  of  fa^b  without  obfervation,  or  of  obfervatioDt 
without  reafoning  ;  of  advice  without  argument,  or  of  argument  with> 
out  conclulion. 

*  Treatifes,  fuch  as  thefe,  may  cafualiy  and  individually  amufe,  but 
cannot  generally  inilru6i  or  diffufe  benefit.  The  farmer  are  only  calcu- 
lated to  excite  agricultural  empiric! fm  ;  the  latter  offer  no  encourage* 
ment  to  rational  experiments  founded  on  analogical  dedudiou. ' 

Having  thus,  like  Drawcaiifir  in  the  Rehearfal,  cleared  the 
ftage  entirely  of  the  rubbilh  of  all  other  bouks  of  agriculture, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  he  brinjTs  forward  his  own  propofal 
after  the  manner  of  Mat,  in  Prior's  Alma : 

*  Now,  to  bring  things  to  fair  conclufion, 
And  fave  much  ChriiUan  ink's  effiifion, 
Let  me  prop.'ifc  an  boaling  fclicme, 
And  fail  in  middle  of  the  ftream. ' 

*  It  fliall  be  the  purpt^fe  of  the  fe«*  following  pages  to  ftecr  a  middle 
coQife,  borrowing  only  from  pliilofophical  refcarch  certain  acknowledg- 
ed datay  and,  without  emba-rafTing  the  mind  with  fubtle  difquifitions, 
merely  apply  the  conclufioup  obtained,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  lead  the 
agricultuiill  to  a  regular yv//c7//  of  experiment;  nut  to  detached  and  io- 
fulattd  deviations,  or  capricious  vagaries.  ' 

Our  aiitlior,  like  a  ikilful  General  who  leaves  nothing  unfub- 
dueJ  beliind  him,  commences  his  fyilemyrj;/;  tie  wry  egg, 

*  It  will  be  readily  conceded,  that,  to  produce  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
in  the  greattll  excclkiice,  and  the  moft  uniform  ahunda/ice,  is  the  grand 
aim  and  object  in  agriculaire  ;  the  means  of  accomplifliing  this  event 
the  moll  interellitiii;  fuhjcdl  of  fpeculatio'i  to  llie  agriculturill. 

*  Ivirili,  the  immediate  and    olKnTi^jic   parent    of  vegetation,   merely 
as  eaith,  hur^  been  dciii^nated  by  ihe  nanu-  of  a  p:ijfive  {?rincipl<'f  a  caput 
jnirtiiuniy  and  by  viri^y.is   othtr  limilar   appellations  ;  all,  however,  fig- 
r.ifying  nearly  tiio  l:une  thing,  and  ali  tending  to  nearly  the  fame  con- 
clufion \ 
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doiion  ;  a  conclufion,  indeed,  which  has  been  verified  by  a  thoufand 
arguments,  and  afcertained  by  a  thoufand  experimeotay  and  wliich  a- 
mounts,  in  plain  language,  to  nothing  more  than  this— •that  earth,  de- 
prived of  air,  water,  and  elementary  fire,  commonly  caikd  heat,  will 
not  produce  vegetation. 

<  We  may  then,  I  think,  take  for  granted  thie  poiition,  that  vegeta- 
tion is  produced  by  air,  water  and  fire,  operating,  in  fome  way  or  o- 
ther,  mediately  or  immedi    c  y,  on  the  earth  ! !  ' 

The  water,  the  fire,  and  the  air,  for  the  part  of  the  vegetable 
ftanding  above  ground,  he  obferves,  are  furniihed  to  our  hand  \ 
but  to  get  air  adminidered  to  the  feeds  fown,  or  roots  growing 
under  ground — hie  labor^  hoc  opus  eji.  The  fpecies  of  air  required 
for  vegetation,  he  obferves  (p.  12.),  has  been  varioufly  defigned, 
*  but  is  now  mod  commonly  known  by  the  appellation  of  fixed 
air^  and,  more  phiiofophically,  by  that  of  carbonic  acid.  In  this 
confids  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  do£^rine  of  manures  and  the  myf'^ 
tery  of  vegetation. '  *  As  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  and  applying 
this  carbonic  acid  (pages  14.  15.),  he  modeltly  declines  averting 
pofitively,  ^  that  it  is  produced  by  fermentation  alone:'  he  thinks, 
however,  he  may  pofitively  aflcrt,  *  that  it  is  generated  by  fer- 
mentation ; '  and  is  convinced  himfelf  (which  undoubtedly  is  moft 
important  information),  and  wiihes  to  imprefs  it  upon  his  agri- 
cultural neighbours  (which  is  highly  charitable),  *  that  in  what- 
ever proportion  any  fpecies  of  manure  will  produce  fermentation 
in  the  earth  to  which  it  is  applied,  in  the  fame,  or  {obfcrve  the 
modefty  witli  which  the  vi6iorious  conclufion  is  pu(heu)  nearly 
the  fame  proportion,  it  will,  generally  fpeaking  (ftill  modeilly 
cautious)  produce  vegetation.  * 

O  4  According, 

*  That  this  air,  applied  to  vegetables  above  ground,  is  highly  con- 
ducive to  vegetation,  has  been  afcertained  by  experiment.  The  elec- 
trification of  plants  has,  in  like  manner,  been  found  alfo  favourable  to 
their  growth.  Our  author,  however,  (and  indeed  all  theorifts,  aiming 
at  extreme  fimplicity  of  fyflem),  ought  to  be  reminded,  that  a  prin- 
ciple, found  powerfully  produ6live  of  a  given  operation,  in  its  fimple 
uncompounded  ftate,  may  be  produ6live  of  very  different  efFefts,  when 
adminillered  in  a  ftate  of  compofition  with  other  principles.  Though 
fixed  air,  applied  t©  growing  vegetables,  and  inhaled  by  the  abforbent 
veffels  of  the  leaves,  promotes  their  growth,  it  by  no  means  foUowsr  of 
courfe,  that  it  would  produce  the  fame  efFe£^  when  combined  with  lime 
or  other  alkalis.  Though  a  fiery  fhower,  adminiftered  from  a  watering 
pan  in  the  hand  of  the  gardener,  (landing  upon  an  infulating  ftool,  and 
highly  cle<^rified,  is  found  extremely  conducive  to  vegetation,,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  waterog-pan,  the  proximate  catrfe,  cut  in  pieces 
—or  the  glafs  globe  of  the  electrical  macliine,  the  remote  caufe,  when 
comminuted  to  powder— would  cither  of  them  conftitute  an  efficient 
'  manure. 
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According,  then,  to  the  theory  of  this  notable  tlicorift,  (wh<r 
fame  time  is  no  theoriit),  the  great  principle  of  vegetation  is 
rmentat'iGH^  through  the  mean  of  the  production  oi  fixed  air, 
ias  carbonic  acid ;  which  is  the  true  pabulum  vitx  to  the  vege- 
bk  creation ;  and  the  only  one,  at  lead,  which,  it  would  fcem, 
iman  induftry  can  fuppiy. 

Every  dabbler  in  cheminry  (to  nfe  an  exprelTion  of  our  author) 
lows  that  all  pure  alkalis  are  of  a  cauftic  nature,  and  that  dur- 
g  this  their  Hate  of  purity  and  caufticity,  they  greedily  abforb 
rial,  alias  carbonic  acid,  from  the  atmolphere,  till  they  arc  fa- 
rated  and  neutralized,  or  rendered  mild ;  that  the  attraAion, 
)wever,  betwixt  alkalis  and  this  carbonic  acid  is  flight,  in  com- 
irifon  with  the  fuperior  attrnftion  they  have  for  other  acids  \ 
id  that,  upon  expofing,  therefore,  mild  alkalis,  /.  e,  alkalis  that 
ive  abforbed  carbonic  acid,  to  the  art  ion  of  ncid.s  for  which 
ey  have  a  fuperior  attrartion,  the  carbonic  acid  is  diflodged, 
id  the  other  acid  taken  up  in  its  room  ;  that  the  carbonic  acid, 
rhich,  in  combination  with  the  alkali,  had  remained  in  a  fixed 
jte),  upon  quitting  it,  reaflumes  its  aeriform  nature,  and  in  c- 
aping  forms  a  hifling  noife,  or  an  ebullition,  if  the  acid  applied 
diilodge  it  is  in  a  liquid  form,  whence  heat  too  is  generated. 
ulg;uly,  this  ebullition,  hiilmg  and  efl'cnTfccnce,  has  been  de- 
igned fermentation ;  and  accordingly  limelLone  or  marl  are  faid, 
ilgarly,  to  ferment  with  vinegar  or  other  acids  :  But  even 
lough  the  word  fermentation  (hould  be  retair.ed  in  compliance 
ith  common  ufagc,  we  could  hardly  havo  conceived  that  even 
le  moft  fuperficial  dabbler  could  have  been  capable  of  confound- 
g  this  fort  of  fermentation  with  thofe  properly  defipied  fermcn- 
tions,  viz,  the  vinousy  the  acetjus^  and  the  piitreficllvt. 
That  what  our  author  had  in  view  (if  indeed  he  hiid  any  de- 
iiite  ideas  at  all,  which  we  very  much  doubt),  in  eftabliCiinjj 
\^  fermentation  as  the  great  principle  of  vegetation,  through  the 
•oduction  of  fi^ed  air,  was  merely  the  cbulliuion  and  effcrvefcence 
)Ove  defcribcd,  and  by  the  vulgar  called  fenneniation^  is  evi- 
:nt,  not  only  from  the  inlcpnrnbly  charaftcriftic  modus  operandi 
bribed  to  it,  being  the  produnion  of  fixed  air^  but  alfo  from  a 
iriety  of  particular  pallag'^s  in  the  pamphlet,  in  which  this  e- 
illition  or  elFervefcencc  is  particularly  defcribcd  as  conftituting 
s  fermentation  j  but  pur  boundii  will  allow  us  only  to  make  the 
'llowing  references  — page  i8.  foot  note;  page  2j.  Tin  the  miJIt 
*  a  molt  abfur4  diiTcrtation  on  lime  *^);  p^J.^e  23.  s  and  page  34. 
;  top. 

Tlic 

*  Evory  dabbler  in  chLinilliy  knows  that  tlic  vilcCt  of  burniiig  ia  to 
V^qI  the  carbonic  acid  from  limcj  after  whioh,  tl\e  lime  ie  iii  a  purely 

caufl;o 
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The  great  bulk  of  tlie  pamphlet  is  taken  up  in  illuflrating  and 
confirming  this  moft  luminous,  and  certainly  mod  compendious 

theory, 

rauftic  alkaline  ilate  ;  in  which  ftate,  like  other  alkalis,  it  greedily  ab- 
forbs  watrr.  The  efFoift  of  the  application  of  water,  whether  pour* 
ed  on  by  man,  or  abforbcd  from  the  moiilure  of  the  atmofphere,  is, 
to  make  the  burnt  limcllone  crumble  into  powder  with  the  genera* 
lion  of  heat ;  a!id  this  internal  commotion  of  parts,  the  author  might, 
with  equal  propriety,  have  defigned  ftrni-ntatian^  as  the  ebullition  and 
cfrer\efcence  already  mentioned  to  which  he  has  given  that  clcfignation» 
So  long  as  lime  remains  in  its  pure  alkaline  cauftic  (late,  divefled  of 
carbonic  and  of  every  other  acid,  it  is,  like  all  alkalis  in  the  fame  ilate, 
in  rcadincfs  to  abforb  qnitthy  and  without  any  fymptoms  of  our  author's 
ftrmentoltof\  any  acid  that  is  applied  to  it — excepting  indeed  the  fer- 
mfntativn  c.f  crumll'm^  into  po%viur^  which  the  water,  in  which  the  acid 
applied  may  be  difTolvcd,  will  occafion.  Lime,  however,  cannot  re- 
main long  in  iis  cauftic  alkaline  ftate,  but  is  fpcet!ily  neutralized  and 
rendonul  mild  (or,  in  fa£l,  it  reverts  to  its  original  llale  as  limeftone), 
by  rcabforbing  the  carh'onic  acid  that  had  been  expelled  by  burning, 
j;:\edily  taking  ii  in,  in  proportion  to  its  expofure  of  furface  :  And  in 
tin's  ftate  alone  is  it  fufceptible  of  our  author's  ferv:entatiotty  t,  e,  the 
ebulhtion  and  effei'vefcence  occafioned  by  the  efcape  of  the  carbonic  acid 
i'l  an  at'iiform  or  gafeous  ftate,  when  expelled  by  another  acid  having 
(Ironger  afilnity  to  the  alkali  of  hme. 

What,  then,  docs  our  author  miderftand  by  his  diftinftion  of  hme 
(page  9.)  into  two  kinds;  the  one,  *  foft,  mild,  and  lixi\'ial, '  (hxi- 
vial,  according  to  our  interpretation  of  Englifli,  implies  a  fluid  in  which 
any  faits  are  diftolved)  ;  the  other,  *  dry,  acnd,  cauftic  : '  We  know 
lUnt  llmeftoncs  differ  according  to  the  quantity  of  tlie  foreign  admix* 
turcs  they  contain  of  fand,  or  clay,  &c. ;  but  we  certainly  conceive  it 
as  efuMitially  chara£^eriftic  of  all  lime  qua  I'ntUj  to  be  acrid  or  cauji'ic 
v.hivh  are  thr  fume  tiling),  when  new  burnt  ;  and  to  be  m'ttd  or  foft 
wiuch  we  undcrftand  to  imply  the  fame  fenfe),  fo  fo<m  as  neutraliza* 
tion  takes  place  by  faturation  with  an  acid — whether  by  the  fixed  air 
abforbcd  from  the  atmofphere,  or  by  any  other  acid  applied. 

Wh»it  do»^n  lie  mean  by  telling  us  (pages  21 — 23')>  that  great  care 
mull  be  taken,  in  linnng  land,  to  proportion  the  quantities  of  the  al- 
kali to  the  acid,  to  fecure  the  grcateft  poflible  fermentation,  and  to 
avoid  ti.e  cxceffive  preponderance  of  either,  in  fear  of  defeating  thii 
tnteiuion, — but  that  the  precife  equilibrium,  which  chemical  nicety 
v.ould  feem  to  require,  is  not  effentially  neceftary  in  practice  ;  becaufe, 
•  even  it  the  quantity  of  lime  ufed  be  at  ahnoft  any  point  below  eXf 
trcme  profufion,  its  own  powers  of  abforption  will  precifely  apportion 
the  atti-adion  of  atmofpheric  acid,  and  regulate  the  procefs  of  fermen- 
tation ? '  After  our  previous  obfervatioi;s  above,  our  readers  can  judge 
for  thcmfclvcs.  We  certainly,  in  the  courfe  of  our  reading,  have  hard-i 
ly  met  with  fuch  bulk  of  often^'ous  abfurdity  wrapt  up  in  fu^H 
fmall  volume. 
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theory,  by  attempting  to  point  out  the  efFed  of  faid  fermenta* 
t'lon  produced  by  various  manures,  as  lime,  yard  muck^  excrement 
human  and  brutal,  marl,  blood,  urine,  bones,  fcrapings  of  roads, 
fawings  of  timber,  together  with  flcfli,  fifli,  and  fea  weed.  Here^ 
however,  the  ignorant  author  allows  the  change  continually  to 
be  put  upon  him  by  the  iimilarity  of  founds.  If  he  can  only  find 
that  the  word  fermentation  is  ever  applied  to  the  alterations  which 
any  of  thefe  bodies  undergoes,  no  matter  whether  the  vulgar  or 
fcientific  fermentation  ;  immediately  his  ebullition  or  effervefcencc, 
difcngaging  air,  occurs  to  his  imagination ;  the  produAion  of 
which  air  he  has  aflerted  to  be  the  true  vegetable  pabulum. 
*  Thus  in  the  London  'prentice  ear, 
The  bells  found  Whittington  Lord  Mayor.  * 

If  carbonic  acid,  too,  can  be  properly  mentioned  as  interfering, 
in  any  manner,  in  the  changes  of  fuch  bodies,  the  efFedl  is  the 
fame  upon  our  author  \ — here  is  my  pabulum — here,  therefore, 
mufl  there  be  a  beneficial  efl^cft  upon  vegetation.  Accordingly, 
whether  a  mild  alkali,  coming  in  conta£l  witli  an  acid,  fends  out 
its  carbonic  acid,  or  whether  a  caultic  alkali  abforbs  into  itfclf 
the  carbonic  acid — flill,  as  this  acid,  alias  fixed  air,  is  fomehow 
concerned  in  the  tranfadion,  vegetation  muft  of  neceffity  be  pro- 
moted *,  for  this  air  is  the  veritable  pabulum.  Probably  the  Not- 
tingham vegetables  are  fo  clever  and  alert,  that  they  can  even 
catch  a  refrefliing  gulp  of  this  air  in  tranfttu ;  whether  in  its  paf- 
fage  tOy  or  its  paflage  from. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  think  that  we  have  allotted  too  much 
fpace  to  the  difleftion  of  fuch  a  jejune  performance.  In  the  au- 
thor's own  words  (pngc  42. )»  '  the  reader's  curiofity  is  perhaps, 
by  this  time,  fufliciently  difappointcd,  even  if  his  patience  be  not 
entirely  cxhaufted. ' 

We  fhall  clofe  our  remarks,  by  jull  obferving  that  we  would 
not  have  dwelt  fo  long  upon  fuch  a  futile  fubjedl,  were  it  not 
that  thefe  Hints  carry  with  them  an  impofing  appearance,  that 
might  miflead  the  unwary  to  beftow  attention,  where  they  can 
reap  no  poffible  information  upon  any  one  point.  The  author 
has  formed  to  himfelf  a  Johnfonian,  fonorous  ftyle  ;  he  feems 
to  have  obtained  that  fmattering  of  the  fcicnces  connected  with 
his  fubje£t,  which  has  initiated  him  into,  and  enabled  him  to 
mouth,  with  a  fort  of  mock  dignity,  tlie  fcirntific  phrafes ;  and 
without  fuch  an  analyfis,  he  n^ight  have  pulled  for  fome  time 
incognito.     For  it  is  not  always  that 

*   Fool:?  are  kno^v^  for  Inokinj^  wife  ; 
As  men  ihoot  woodcocks  by  their  eyes. ' 

We  had  almoil  forgotten  one  remark  that  occurred  in  the  pcr- 
ufal,  but  'A'hich  was  fuggtfted  anew  by  the  pamphlet  happening 

to 
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to  lye  open  before  us  as  we  concluded.  In  page  34.  at  top,  the 
author  fpeaks  of  a  fixed  volatile  alkali.  We  have  certainly  heard 
of  a  Jixed  alkali^  and  of.  a  volatile  alkali^  chara£lerized  as  (lifl*er<- 
cnt  by  their  refpe£iive  fixcdnefs  or  volatility  \  as  we  have  alfo 
heard  of  hard  water  and  of  foft  water ;  but  wc  never  before  have 
heard  of  a  fixed  volatile  alkali^  more  than  of  a  hard  fijft  vjaier. 

Ttie  work  '\%  dedicated  (with  or  without  pcrmilBon,  is  not  (aid) 
to  the  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  Prefideut,  and  the  other  Members 
oi  tlie  Newark  Agricultural  Society. 
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Statifiical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Cavan^  with  Obfervations  on  the 
Mt'iim  of  Improvement  :  Drawn  up  in  the  year  180 1,  for  the 
Confideration^  and  under  the  Direclion  of  the  Dublin  Society. 
By  SirCHAKLES  Coote,  Bart.  Dublin  :  Printed  by  Grailberry 
&  Campbell. 

Ireland  is  a  country  which,  ^t  prefent,  has  many  claims  up- 
on our  attention.  From  its  peculiar  circum (lances,  we  can 
hardly  be  able  to  regard  it  with  indiiierence,  while  its  clofe  con- 
nexion with  our  own  ifland  engages  our  felfiflinef$>  as  M'ell  as 
our  fympathy.  The  ^noral  and  political  condition  of  the  people 
mud  intereft  tlie  ftatefman  and  philofophcr ;  M'hile  tliC  face  of 
the  country,  and  its  Itate  of  improvement,  equally  Jcmand  atten- 
tion from  every  one  who  defires  the  profperity  of  agriculture. 
It  is  the  lad  of  thefe  topics  M-^hich  properly  falls  within  our 
province.  Ireland,  as  an  agricultural  country,  has  many  phy- 
fical  advantages  ^  but  the  moral  obilacles,  which  have  hitliert^ 
impeded  improvement,  will  not,  wc  fear,  be  foon  removed. 
From  the  natural  advantages  of  that  country,  and  its  long  and 
intimate  connexion  withtBritain,  it  might  have  been  expe£):ed  to 
have  made  confiderable  improvement ;  but  it  is  ftill  far  behind 
many  parts  of  tliis  ifland  which  have  been  lefs  favoured  b|^ 
nature. 

AVe  rejoice  to  fee  Agricultural  Societies  formed,  and  Agricul-* 
tural  Surveys  executed  in  Ireland,  as  both  indicate  an  increafing 
attention  to  the  mod  ufcful  of  all  arts,  and  may  contribute 
fomething  to  its  advancement.  We  wilh  our  brethren,  over  the 
water,  all  fuccefs,  and  fhould  be  happy  foon  to  receive  leflbns  from 
them  that  are  at  prefent  fo  far  behind  us.  There  is  very  much 
to  be  done,  however,  before  they  (hall  rival  us,  and  much  that  A* 
gricultural  Societies  cannot  effe^.  Capital  muft  be  created,  and 
j^plo^ed  in  cultivating  the  foil  i  property  muft  be  rendered  more 
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fecure ;  the  bufinefs  of  the  farmer  muft  be  feparated  from  that 
of  the  mechanic ;  and  habits  of  fobriety  and  induftry  become 
more  general,  before  agriculture  flourifti.  It  vnW  require  time  to 
accomplifli  fuch  important  matters,  and  we  are  almoft  tempted 
to  imagine  that  fome  radical  change  in  the  (late  of  fociety  will  be 
previoufly  neceflary. 

The  coimty  of  Cavan  is  not  one  of  the  beft  parts  of  Irelandj 
and,  in  tlie  volume  before  us,  it  certainly  does  not  appear  to  the 
greateft  advantage.  This  work  is  not  calculated  to  give  us  a  fa- 
vourable opinion  either  of  its  author's  abilities,  or  of  the  diftrid 
which  he  has  furveyed.  Situated  in  the  province  of  Ulfter,  at 
an  equal  diftance  from  the  Irilh  Sea  and  the  Atlantit  Ocean,  it 
contains  301,000  plantation  acres,  and  about  90,000  inhabitants* 
The  land  is  divided  by  the  author  in  the  following  manner  : 

jicres* 

Arable  lands,  paflure  and  meadow 267,500 

Rivers  and  lakes 3fS^^ 

Woods  and  plantations 3>ooo 

Roads,  towns  and  villages 3)000 

Mountain,  bog  and  wafbe 24,000 

The  average  rent  is  dated  to  be  fifteen  fliillings  per  acre  ;  and 
this,  we  are  mformed,  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  twenty  years 
ago.  This  would  feem  to  intimate  a  confulerable  degree  or  im- 
provement within  that  period.  What  muft  have  been  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  previous  to  it,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to  conceive. 

The  county  of  Cavan  is  confiderably  elevated,  and,  throughout, 
divcrfifiod  with  hill  and  dale.  From  this  circumilance,  together 
with  its  proximity  to  the  Atlantic  and  Irifh  Sea,  we  may  natural- 
ly expeft  the  climate  to  be  uncertain,  cold  and  boifterous.  We 
fliould  expeft  an  excefs  of  moifture,  too,  though  the  author  feems 
to  intimate  the  contrary.  The  mountainous  diftrifts  are,  for  the 
moft  part,  appropriated  to  the  grazing  of  young  cattle;  while 
the  low  lands  are  in  conftant  tillage.  Perhaps  the  moft  import- 
ant general  improvement  which  this  county  could  receive,  would 
be  to  apply  it  principally  to  pafturage.  This,  however,  is  im- 
pofTiblc,  while  it  is  parcelled  out  into  farms,  as  they  are  called, 
of  nine  acres  each. 

We  fliall  not  enter  into  any  particular  detail  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  this  work,  as  it  could  be  little  interefting  to  the  bulk  of 
nv.r  readers  ;  and,  with  regard  to  an  analyfis  of  the  volume  it- 
ftlf,  we  deem  it  impollible.  The  author  communicates  fome  in- 
formation which  it  might  be  worth  while  to  know,  and  makes 
fev<nd  well-meant  and  fenfible  remarks,  but  they  are  fcattered 
V  ith  fuch  irregularity,  and  buried  under  fo  nnlch  rubbifh,  that 
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we  cannot  undertake  to  dig  them  out,  and  prefent  them  in  an jr 
fyftematical  prder. 

In  the  firft  fix  chapters,  we  have  a  geographical  defcription  of 
the  county,  accounts  of  the  Hate  of  property,  buildings,  mode  of 
occupation,  implements,  enclofing  and  fences.  In  thefe  chapters 
much  mifcellaneous  matter  is  introduced,  many  digreffions  are 
made,  and  many  very  needlefs  repetitions.  The  next  five  chap- 
ters contain  a  particular  account  of  the  eight  baronies  into  which 
the  county  is  divided.  The  laft  five  chapters  are  devoted  to 
rural  economy,  political  economy,  general  tables,  farming  So- 
ciety, and  a  conclufion.  Our  readers  will  eafily  perceive,  that, 
by  his  method,  if  metliod  it  can  be  called,  the  author  has  unnc-^ 
ceffarily  perplexed  his  fubje£l.  By  giving  a  general  view  of  the 
county,  and  a  particular  one  of  each  barony,  the  fame  topic  has 
been  introduced  eight  or  nine  times,  which,  befides  tiring  and 
difgufting  the  reader,  has  rendered  the  work  far  larger  than  the 
matter  contained  in  it  required. 

A  pretty  juft  idea  may  be  given  of  the  ftate  of  agriculture  in 
this  diftrift,  by  merely  mentioning  that  the  largeft  clafs  of  farmn 
average  thirty  acres,  and  the  leaft  feven ;  but  that,  as  the  latter 
bear  a  proportion  of  ten  to  one  to  the  former,  the  medium  of 
the  whole  may  be  taken  at  nfaie.     The  mode  of  cultivation,  in 
what  our  autlior  confiders  one  of  the  beft  managed  baronies,  is, 
I.   Potatoes   in   lazy   beds;     2.   Potatoes,   the  beds  where  the 
trenches   were  the   preceding   year ;    3.  Part  of  the  land   flax, 
the  rell  oats,  and  thefe  continued  for  two  or  three  fuccefiive 
crops;    the  land  afterwards  abandoned  to  grafs — ^wc  fay  aban- 
doned, for  it  is  neither  cleaned,  nor  fown  with  grafs  feeds.     Thit; 
fyllem  needs  no  comment.    The  ftate  of  the  peafantry  in  the 
mountains  of  Cavan  is  reprefented  as  truly  deplorable.     •  In  ci- 
vilization,'  fays  the  author,  p.  21,  *  they  have  made  no  profi- 
ciency ;  for  the  very  wealthieft  of  thefe  mountaineers  have  no 
better  bed  than  ft  raw,  nor  is  a  bedftead  to  be  feen  amonft  them, 
but  they  indifcrim'mately  herd  together  with  the  hogs  and  all  the 
domeftic  animals  of  the  hovel.  *     This  defcription  is  introduced 
with  a  fevcre,  but  juft  refleclion  upon  the  proprietors  of  tliofe 
mountains.     *  As  to  reclaiming  of  thefe  mountains,  which  would 
return  fuch  a  fair  and  honourable   income,  they  have  not  the 
remoteft  idea ;  and  it  is  aftonifhing  to  fee  with  what  peculiar 
care  they  preferve  their  game  on  thefe  extenfivc  wilds,  without 
the   leaft   regard   to   bettering  the  condition-  of  their  tenantry, 
whofe  ftate  of  uncivilizatlon  is,  indeed,  a  pohued  reflection  on 
the  fupinenefs  of  their  lords.'     Thefe  proprietors  are  evidently 
as  inattentive  to  tlieir  own  intereft,  as  they  are  devoid  of  bene- 
volence.    From  the  fize  of.  farms,  ^d  mode  of  cultivation  pre- 
valent. 
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valent,  it  is  evident  that  the  condition  of  none  engaged  In' 
agriculture  as  a  profcflion  can  be  very  comfortable.  The  au- 
thor tells  us  indeed,  that  die  fubftantial  farmers,  in  one  place, 
have  gootl  family  houfes ;  and  that,  in  another,  neat  and  com- 
modious houl'c «  are  building  two  (lories  high,  with  every  ne- 
certkry  apartment,  Thefe  are  built  at  no  lefs  a  coft  than  66i. ; 
which,  he  avids,  *  is  quite  too  much  !  *  We  fhall  leave  our  readers- 
to  fonr.  their  mm  opiiiion  of  a  fubftantial  fanner,  where  the  a- 
veragc  of  tlic  larj;*rft  farms  does  not  exceed  thirty  acres,  and  of  a 
commodious  farm  houfe,  which  is  quite  too  expenfive  at  6ol. 

'llio  loafcs  in  tliis  county  are  generally  granted  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  a  life,  or  three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years.  To  the  firft 
and  fecond  of  thole  we  have  Itrong  objeftions.  Experience  (hows 
ihat  every  leafe,  the  duration  of  which  depends  upon  fuch  an 
uncertain  thing  as  human  life,  is  unfavourable  to  improvement. 
Whether  the  term  be  one  life,  or  three,  or  thirty,  there  muft  be 
a  period,  during  which  the  fear  of  lofing  will  withhold  the 
means,  even  of  ordinary  increnfe ;  and  the  ground  muft  be  in- 
jured. No  Icafe  thereiore  lliould  be  for  a  life,  or  lives*,  merely  y 
and  if  for  a  life,  and  a  defmite  period,  the  definite  period  fhould 
be  I  all.  The  third  fort  of  leafos  is  certainly  the  bcft  ;  though 
even  this,  taking  a  liberal  view  of  the  intcreft  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  is  perhaps  cxccptiimable :  unlefs  where  land  is  in  a  very 
unimproved  It  ate,  and  demands  the  outlay  of  much  capital,  thirty- 
one  years  n^ay  ni*  too  long. 

The   ufiiai  loii^cs  in   Civan  contain  fcveral  claufes,  which  we 
irannot  but  co'ifider  grolslv  abfurd.     The  proprietor  referves  to 
himfoli"  the  r:glit  of  looking  after  game  ;  the  tenant  is  bound  to 
pay  all  t-ixes  iinpofod,  and  to  be  impofcd  ;  there  muft  be  no  a- 
lienation  of  lo.ife,  under  penalty  of  double  rent;  no  paring  or 
burning,  &c.  &c.     It  cio-js  not  leilhn  the  injuftice  or  abfurdity 
of  thc'fe  claufes,  that  they  may  be  found  in  leafes  which  wefe 
not  manufacUivr'd  in  C.ivan.     We  have  not  Icifure  to  enter  into  an 
examination  nf  thefe  points  at  prcfent,  but  find  no  dilficulty  in 
laying  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  good  policy,  as  well  as 
jultlcc,  reijuiros  the  holder  of  a  leaf*  to  have  as  complete  and 
excluiive  pow.r  over  the  pr^mifcs,  during  his  occupancy,  as  if 
he  were  proprietor,    and   o!:!y  be   prevented    from    doing  what 
might  leave  tlio  prop.*rry  in  a  v.orie  llato  than  lie  found  it.     Any 
thing  fhort  of  rhis,  mult  reRr.dn  and  embarrafs  the  tenant  in  hi> 
exertions,  and  prevent  him  fr'^m  reaping   tlio  full  benefit  of  his 
ra]>ital  and  t.iu^nts.     We  were  furpril'ed  to  find  the  author,  whofo 
p'-i'icriples  foem  not  to  be  generally  illiberal,  lamenting  that  fome 
:■!    rl'.c  above  claufos  are  not  llri<f!tly  enforced. 

A'ue  author  uiiroduceb  Jbms  doctrines .  t-j  which   wo  find  our- 
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felves  by  n6  means  difpofed  to  fubfcribe.  The  abolition  of  faU 
low  feems  to  be  a  favourite  idea  \  he  introduces  it  at  p.  19.  and 
ag^ain  at  p.  226.  Among  other  reafons  which  he  afligns  lor  his 
favourite  doOrine,  he  alleges  that  the  ground  will  not  be  injured 
by  too  much  expofure  to  the  atmofpherc.  *  A  very  eminent  a- 
griculturiit,'  fays  he,  *  aiferts,  the  more  that  the  foil  is  plough- 
ed in  fummer,  th&  more  is  the  vegetable  food  exhaufted. '  We 
mean  not  to  enter  into  any  controvcvfy  with  this  eminent  agricul- 
turift,  but  fliall  only  fay,  that  we  generally  expeft  tlie  bed  crops, 
when  our  fallows  have  been  moil  completely  wrought ;  and  this 
fame  expcftation  or  prejudice  perhaps  is  foun-led,  we  imagine, 
on  experience.  The  author  feems  to  have  thought  of  fallow, 
for  no  other  purpofe,  but  that  of  rciling  the  land :  *  We  will 
find, '  fays  he,  •  by  introducing  intermediate  vegetable  crops,  w€ 
entirely  abollfli  the  ufe,  or  rather  the  abufe  of  fallow,  which  the 
moll  celebrated  writers  on  "agriculture,  and  the  bell  farmers,  now 
entirely  condemn. '  We  know  not  what  he  means  by  vegetable 
crops  ;  the  crops,  witli  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  all  vegetable. 
But,  was  the  author  really  ignorant  that  even  good  farmers  fome- 
times  think  fallow  neceflary  for  cleaning  land  ?  To  contend 
againfl  it  as  necefTary  only  tor  reding  the  land,  is  to  combat  a 
man  of  ftraw. 

The  author  exprcffes  himfelf  in  ftrong  terms,  too,  on  the  nu- 
merous difadvantages  of  broadcaft,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  high 
time  that  it  were  expelled  for  ever.  We  venture  to  predial,  that 
he  (hall  never  fee  this  happy  revolution  in  agriculture  accomplilh- 
ed.  Does  he  ferioufly  think  that  drilling  could  be  advantageoufly 
introduced  for  all  crops  in  the  *  iliff  brown  clays '  of  Cavan,  for 
inftance  ?  It  is  furprifmg  that  even  fenfible  men  fhould  fo  often 
fuffer  tliemfelves  to  be  milled  by  theory,  and  found  general  rules 
upon  particular  and  local  initances.  Becaufe,  upon  foft  afl4 
pliable  foils,  drilling  may  be  preferable,  ihall  we  conclude  that 
it  ought  to  be  praclifed  likewife  on  the  moil  hard  and  obdurate  ? 
We  might  as  well  infifl,  that  armed  rebels  ought  to  be  treated 
with  the  fame  gentlcnefs  as  pe?ceable  and  loyal  fubjecls. 

We  iind  no  portion  of  this  work  fct  apart  for  difcufiing  the 
obfkacles  to  improvement,  but  only  pccafionul  facts  and  remarks 
relative  to  this  fubjecl,  which  deferve  attention.  The  county  of 
Cavan  cannot  be  faid  to  fuffer  frorri  any  tax  direftly  on  land. 
The  only  burden  of  this  kind  is  a  cefs,  which  does  not  exceed 
3id.  per  acre ;  but  it  is  laid  on  in  a  maimer  fomewhat  curious. 
The  county  is  divided  into  8oco  caiTaghs,  and  the  cefs  is  laid  on 
at  fo  much  per  carvagh  ;  though  we  are  told  (p.  221.)  that  fome 
of  thefe  contain  thirty  acres,  others  not  more  than  five,  and  no 
material  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  foil.     Human  ingenuity 
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could  fcarcely  devife  a  mode  of  taxation  more  grofsly  abfurd,  or 
more  palpably  iinjuft. 

Tithes  foem  to  be  a  confulLTable  evil  in  this  county,  both  from 
the  principle  by  which  they  are  laid  on,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  exacicd.  I^and  in  tillage  is  titheable  by  the  acre  *,  mea- 
dow land  pays  no  more  than  6([.  for  what  is  in  one  penon\i 
poflbnion  (and  M-e  fuppofe  in  one  held),  were  it  a  tlioufand  acres: 
This  is  a  mode  of  tithing  for  which  no  arjjnnient  can  be  oitcred. 
The  tithos,  it  would  feein,  too,  are  exacted  with  confidcrabl'.* 
rigour:  This  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  tl.c  clvrgy,  who,  in  fiicl, 
are  not  tiie  collcfiors,  but  to  a  kind  of  anim.ds  c.dled  proclovs, 
who  have  farmed  the  titlus,  and,  no  doubt,  wilh  to  make  the 
moll  of  their  bargain.  'I'he  author  fpcaks  with  warmth  oa  thi* 
fubjert,  and  we  give  him  credit  for  his  feehngs ;  but  he  is  wni 
aware,  perhaps,  of  tlie  caufe  of  the  evil.  The  truth  is,  tlur 
clergyman  knows  how  unpopular  tidies  are,  and  what  rilk  mj.v' 
fometime?  attend  the  collecting  of  them :  he  is  willing,  there- 
fore, to  difpofe  of  this  dangerous  properVy  at  a  very  inferi(*r 
^klluc.  The  proc"tor,  impelled  by  intereft,  and  unrellrained  by 
any  motives  of  dolic.icy,  levies  the  tax  with  rigour.  Thus,  the 
occupier  of  the  land  is  opprelled,  and  the  clergyman  enjoys  no; 
die  legal  fruit  of  his  labours. 

The  fmail  fize  of  farms,  and  their  being  generally  occupied 
by  perfons  engaged  in  fome  other  employment,  muft  be  re- 
garded as  presenting  a  powerful  obllacle  to  improvement.  A- 
griculture  cannot  profper  where  it  is  not  followed  as  a  feparate 
employment,  and  where  one  perfon  does  not  poflTefs  as  much 
land  as  may  furnilh  occupation  to  hinifolf,  without  manual 
labour,  and  fuli'icient  fupport  to  his  family.  No  perfon  could 
farm,  in  the  county  of  CAvan,  to  a  fuliicient  extent,  without 
turning  out  perhaps  a  hundred  of  their  fmall  tenants  ;  and  he 
mud  be  a  b(»ld  man,  indoeil,  who,  in  the  preient  condition  of 
Ireland,  ihould  undertake  to  bring  fuch  a  nell  of  hornets  about 
liis  ear?. 

AVe  Ivave  nlw.iys  b.^cn  of  opinion,  that  the  mafi  of  the  Iriih 
people  can  ueither  be  projperous  nor  happy,  till  I'oine  elFectuid 
int?an>  are  employed  to  inllruct  them.  We  coincide  entirely  with 
the  author  in  his  Icjitinient:^  on  this  fubjecl  ;  and,  from  his  llate- 
ments,  it  is  nianifeil,  that  confulerable  blame  is  imputable  fome* 
where.  Very  ample  funds  have  been  originally  let  apart  in  fome 
places  for  maiiitaiuing  fchools,  which  are  almoit  totally  negledl- 
ed.  Do  tliey,  v.'iDie  duty  it  is  to  diredl  fuch  matters,  think, 
like  fome  otiier  ^leat  men,  that  the  common  people  Ihould  be 
kept  as  ignorant  a.s  iioillhle  ?  Or  ilo  they  regaril  fuch  alFairs  as 
unworthv  uf  their  lAtice  ?  Ireland  ha.^  /jr-iihed  not  a  few  ar- 
gument:-. i)i  l.iie  to  iliow  the  danger  of  ignorance. 
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We  fliall  difmifs  die  work  with  a  fingle  remark  on  the  ftyle. 
We  do  not  expect  elegance  on  fo  plain  a  fubjeft,  but  have  a 
right  to  demand  perfpicuity  ;  and  there  are  many  paifages  which 
in  reality  cannot  be  eafily  undcrftood.  This  could  hardly  be  par- 
doned in  a  plain  practical  farmer,  but  far  lefs  in  a  gentleman  who 
miift  be  fuppofed  to  have  got  a  liberal  education. 

We  Ihail  give  our  readers  a  fpeciflien  of  coinpofition,  which 
is  confeifediy  too  hard  for  us,  p.  II2» 

*  That  turf  is  evidently  engaged  in  aftive  veeetatioDi  cannot  be  denkdy . 
&s  numerous  inftances  are  in  every  county  of  bogs  affording  new  foR, 
which  have  long  ago  been  cut  out ;  the  antifeptic  quality  of  bog  is  eA» 
fily  accounted  for  by  the  quantity  of  timber  it  contains.  It  is  this 
wliich  prevents  the  water  from  putrefying  which  is  ihut  up  within  it,  and 
cannot  be  changed ;  elfe,  was  a  running  ftream  pafling  through  it»  it 
would  quickly  rot  and  be  converted  into  earth  ;  therefore  we  muil  fup- 
pofe  that,  ii)  early  ages,  before  thefe  forelU  had  fallen,  the  vicinity  of 
moraffes,  which  now  are  bogs,  were  as  remarkable  for  their  unwholefome 
damps  and  fogs,  not  having  yet  received  the  aflringent  principle  which 
the  timber  conveys,  as  they  are  at  prefent  for  their  falubrity,  which  is 
occafioned  by  their  pofTeffing  that  principle  imparted  by  the  trees,  which 
they  cover.  And  this  may  account  why  this  iHand  was  fo  poorly  in* 
habited,  and  fo  overrun  with  immenfe  forefts. ' 

We  have  thus  fpoken  freely  of  the  work,  and  mufl  take  the 
liberty  to  fay  a  fingle  word  of  the  author.  We  have  been  uni- 
^Tormly  pleafed  with  the  benevolence  which  he  on  all  occafions 
manifcfts.  His  intentions  always  appear  fuch  as  become  the 
lover  of  Ills  country,  and  the  friend  of  man.  His  failingSy  even 
as  an  author,  lean  to  the  fide  of  virtue.  Tliis  we  add,  with  the 
•rreater  pleafure,  as  our  remarks  may  feem  fevere  :  But  we  have 
been  reviewing  a  book,  not  a  man  \  and  our  opinion  of  an  author 
ought  not  to  influence  our  judgement  of  his  work*  At  the  fame 
time>  though  the  character  of  auth6rs  falls  not  within  our  pro- 
vince, it  would  certainly  increafe  our  fatisfai^ion  to  find  equal 
proofs  of  benevolence  in  works  on  which  tlie  laws  of  criticifm 
muit  pronounce  a  more  favourable  fentence. 

H. 
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Tivi  fprlng  feafon*  have  b«n  more  unfriendly  to  nural  nwtters  than 
tlic  pn  ft  lit ;  inde«d»  none  witlMn  the  compafs  of  our  remenibrance»  ex- 
cept thofc  of  the  fatal  years  1782  and  1799,  can  be  compared  to  it^ 
Alternate  fnow,  fleet,  rain  and  froft  have^  kf»  or  more,  prevailed  fince 
t})§  heginning  of  March,  which  caufed  feed-work  to  be  executed,  as  if 
by  ileal th,  in  every  fair  interval.  The  air  has  been  conftantly  cold,^ 
blowing  genendly  from  the  northern  and  eaftem  points  ;  vegetation  was 
thereby  in  a  great  meafure  fufpended ;  andt  except  the  fields  of  winter 
wheat,  the  moll  part  of  tlie  ifland  at  this  date  (April  25.),  uniform- 
ly prefcnls  nothing  but  a  black  afpe£l» 

tender  thefe  circumftances,  we  cannot,  but  with  regret,  open  this  do- 
paitment  of  our  work,  becaufe  we  apprehend  they  will  lead  to  more 
melar.clio'y  dt:lails  at  an  after  period.  From  everj'  acconnt  tranfmitted 
to  us,  iL  ap|;(' iri?  that  the  inipoi-tant  operation  or  depofiting  the  feed 
T\\  {]]v  j^rour.d  has  rarely  been  perToinied  in  a  hufbandman-like  flyle, 
and  li^.at  ill  many  inilanccs  the  work  w&s  delayed  to  the  very  laft 
hi=  mvr.f.  Unlike  v^hat  happens  in  ordiriar}'  years,  when  thofe  pofFefs- 
f-.Ci  ivf  ih?  gre:\tdl  ll.'ck  of  patif^ice  ultimately  become  moft  fuccefsful,^ 
•very  ni«ment''s  delay  augmented  the  periculous  llate  in  which  the 
f.uiner  was  uufjitunately  placed.  In  a  woixl,  little  fpring  wheat  wa& 
fown  i.i  any  dillricl  ;  in  many,  where  the  praclice  is  cuitomary,  none 
v/as  fown  at  all.  The  oats  were  poflponed  be)'ond  the  time  when  thty 
can  realoiiably  be  tho'i^Lt  tt)  be  fown  with  fuccefs  ;  and  are  not  all  in 
the  ground  at  this  da}',  even  in  the  bell  cultivated  counties.  Beans 
were  a  full  month  later  th:ui  their  ufual  term  of  femination ;  and  this 
of  ilfelf  is  a  fource  of  future  evil :  It  fubjecls  the  farmer  to  all  the 
confequences  of  a  late  harveil,  and  alfo  to  its  ufual  concomitant,  3 
had  wheat  feed-time  afterwards. 

It  cannot  excite  furprife,  that  the  grain  markets  have  of  late  fliown  « 
difpofitirn  to  rife,  becaufe  fuch  would  inevitably  have  happened,  though 
the  fenfon  had  proved  as  favourable  as  it  has  been  unpropitiouB.  From 
a  combination  of  caufes,  the  mod  of  them  well  underilood,  a  gneater 
quantity  of  grain  was  thrown  into  the  public  market  through  the  courie 
of  winter  than  ufual,  which  tended  to  exliaufl  the  (lack-yards  at  an 
earlier  period  than  confillent  with  the  regular  fupply  of  the  year. 
The  groat  market  of  the  kingdom  in  Mark-lane  has  not  yet  fdt  any 
diminilhmcnt  of  its  flock,  confequently  preferves  fomething  like  an  equa- 
bility of  prce  :  But,  as  happens  with  large  rivers,  the  fmaller  ilreams 
mull  be  lefTened  before  the  main  body  is  afFetled  ;  fo  the  centre  market 
is  always  the  lad  that  undergoes  a  material  change.  If  grain  becomes 
fcarce  in  the  provincial  markets,  a  proportional  diminution  of  fupplies 
for  the  capital  mull  take  place.     Perhaps  even  the  fpeculatioo,  which 
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neccfikrily  pits^s  at  ftich  timet,  bailfriw  forward  the  rife  which  e<« 
ventually  would  happen,  though  at  a  more  diftant  period.  In  fuch 
cafes,  fpeculation  i^  no  evil;  the  public  are  thereby  put  upon  their 
guard,  and  means  are  ufed  to  make  up  for  the  cxifting  die(iciency. 

The  butcher  market  has  continued  at  much  the  fame  rates  as  dated  * 
in  our  laft ;  but  a  very  confklerable  declenfion  has  been  effe6led  upon 
the  price  of  lean  ftock.  The  great  loffes  upon  fheep,  at  the  end  of  lafb 
feafon,  rendered  the  graziers  exceedingly  cautious  in  making  their  pur« 
chafes  $  afid  the  general  failure  of  young  graffes  contributed  to  leflen 
the  demand  considerably.  This  lail  circumftance  has  occafioned  a  ge- 
neral rife  in  the  rents  of  old  paflures  ;  thefe  having,  in  many  cafes,  ad-> 
vanced  fully  30  per  cent,  above  what  was  promifed  lad  year.  The  back<# 
wardnefs  of  vegetation,  and  the  want  of  turnips^  mud  be  feverely  felt 
vpon  grazing  farms,  efpecially  where  ewes  and  lambs  are  kept :  upon 
upland  farms,  the  didrefs  mtid  be  dreadful. 

We  rejoice  to  fee  the  malt  tax  taken  ferioufly  under  the  confident* 
tion  of  Parliament,  being  fatisded  that  a  difpailionate  difcufBon  mufb 
prove  of  material  benefit  to  Scotifh  hud>andry.     The  Committee  ap- 

Eointed  to  confider  this  budnefs,  condd  of  gentlen^en  of  didinguiflied  a- 
ilities.  Sir  John  Sinclair  is  chairman.  We  learn,  that  our  good  fnend 
and  intelligent  correfpondent,  Dr  Skene  Keith,  has  been  called  to  at* 
tend  the  Committee,  and  trud  that  his  evidence  will  be  eminently  ufe<- 
fuL  Several  other  perfons  have  gone  from  this  country  upon  the  fame 
budnefs.  A  feparate  Conunittee  is  alfo  appointed  for  revidng  the  com 
lava's,  and  much  need  they  have  of  a  revidd.  Thefe  things  prove  tlie  at- 
tention diewn  by  Mr  Addington  to  the  hitherto  much  negle£led  fub« 
je6t  of  rural  economy. 

In  many  counties,  little  progrefs  has  been  made  in  fettling  the  pro* 
perty  tax,  and  in  fome  no  dep  has  as  yet  bfen  taken.  We  are  de- 
cidedly of  the  fentiments  formerly  exprefled,  that  the  principle  of  the 
tax,  fo  far  as  it  afFefts  the  tenantry,  is  formed  iiPcrror  and  injudice. 
No  tenant  at  rack  rent  in  Scotland  enjoys  an  income  equal  to  one  half 
of  his  rent,  which  is  the  principle  aifumed  by  the  a6l  in  qucdion.  la 
fadl,  we  know  of  tenants,  latterly  entered  to  farms,  who  are  lodng  a 
good  deal  of  money,  not  with  danding  that  their  gains  and  prodts,  accord- 
ing  to  this  rule,  are  coufidered  to  be  extendve.  Setting  afide  the  princi- 
ple, which  cannot  be  defended,  except  upon  motives  of  conveniency,  we 
are  clear  that  the  claufes  need  material  amendment  ;  as,  for  indance,  the 
year's  rent,  upon  which  the  ta^  is  to  be  calculated,  is  not  afcertained  in 
any  part  of  the  ad^,  at  lead  it  has  been  differently  interpreted,  A  plain 
inan  would  think  that  the  current  rent  or  value  of  a  farm  mud  be  meant  \ 
but  fome  of  the  fage  expounders  entertain  a  different  opinion.  They 
have  declared  thai  it  is  the  rent  of  the  preceding  year  that  mud  be 
affeded ;  and  many  counties  have  proceeded  by  this  rule.  At  tird  light, 
it  may  be  Imagined,  that  it  is  aD  one  thing  wnich  year  is  taken,  if  the 
tax  is  to  be  levied  according  to  the  real  value  ;  but  a  dight  confidcrar 
tion  will  difplay  the  fubjedl  in  a  different  view.  Suppofe  A.  B.  poTt 
(effed  land  at  a  very  high  rent  for  1 802  and  1803,  which  he  gave  up 
at  the  feparatioa  of  the  &ft.  roentioQed  crop  from  the  ground,  he  may, 
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according  to  tlie  method  generally  adopted,  be  rendered  liable  to  the  tts 
for  two  years,  inflead  of  one,  as  fhould,  in  equity,  be  the  cafe.  Ac« 
cording  to  the  latitude  thus  taken,  a  farmet-  may  be  rated  as  enjoying 
income  out  of  lands  from  which  he  has  quite  R'movcd,  notwithilahding 
the  a£l  fays  that  the  occupier  is  in  all  cafes  liable.  l'ht>  many  blun- 
ders and  errors  in  the  act  calf  hnidfy  for  a  revifion  of  many  claufes 
thereof;  and  when  this  is  done,  we  truil  the  principle  will  not  be  ne* 
gled^ed.  It  gives  us  pleafure  to  add,  tliat  the  opinion  given  in  o«r  laft, 
refpecling  the  tenanr's  right  to  one  eighth  t)f  deduction  from  imf,  is 
now  compk'teh'"  afcertained. 

We  leans  ♦hat  the  labourers  at  the  Caledonian  Canaly  and  other 
public  "A-orks  in  the  northern  comities,  have  either  defertcd,  or  threat* 
ened  to  defert,  if  their  wages  are  not  augmented.  It  would  be  a  pity 
that  thofe  great  national  undertakings  fhoufd  be  converted  into  an  en« 
gine  for  raifuig  the  value  of  labour,  'lliey  were  principaDy  intendedj 
¥re  believe,  as  a  fource  of  employment  to  the  people  in  the  Higlilands ; 
fomething  of  the  kind  being  necefFary,  after  obftacles  had  been  thrown 
in  the  way  of  emigration.  But  if  1 8d.  ptr  day  has  been  refufed,  as 
we  are  informed  has  been  done,  this  circumftance  mull  afford  fure  evi- 
dence that  the  people  are  in  a  comfortable  way.  When  barracks 
were  erefted  laft  year,  the  urgency  of  the  cafe  called  for  completing 
them  fpeedily,  though  the  expence  was  enormous  ;  but  as  to  tlie  north* 
cm  impn)vements,  no  fuch  urgency  can  be  adduced.  If  intended  chief- 
ly, as  we  believe  they  were,  for  giving  employment  to  the  people,  a 
temporarv'  ftoppage  can  be  attended  with  no  harm,  feeing  that  the  fac\ 
itfelf  proves  that  fuch  employment  is  not  called  for  by  the  circumftitnces 
of  the  countr>'.  In  this  way,  wages  may  be  regulated  j  never  by  any 
pofitivx*  enactment. ^yfpril  25. 


ExTRACW  FROM   PRIVAPIl  CoR  RrSPONDENCE. 

SCOTLAND. 
Ltttcr  from  Gallonvay^  April  12. 

*  I  think  the  foil  of  this  dillricl,  generally  fpeakmg,  is  excellent 
for  turnips  and  potatoes,  but  not  calcuhited  for  wheat.  The  fields  of 
the  former,  which  1  cultivated  laft  feafon,  were  of  a  ver)'«fuporior  qua- 
lity to  ordiuiiry  cro])s  ;  but  the  latter,  though  promifing  well  at  firft, 
yielded  fmall  grain,  and  not  altogether  free  of  fntut,  notwithftanding  that 
everv  attention  was  paid  to  thi*  pickfing  procefs.  Corn  markets  have 
l)een  very  dull  for  fome  time  paf!.  Oats,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fea- 
fon, were  26s.  to  27s.  per  12  hufhels,  but  now  are  felling  fo  low  as 
20c?.  fi»  22s.  Good  potato  oats  for  feed  are  30s.  to  32s.  ;  this  kind, 
and  dun  oat.s,  are  i\mA\  ufed  v.itli  ua.  Cattle  markets  art^  ver)'  dull. 
Some  people,  whof.'  Lrp  is  cxhaofted,  are  felling  at  prices  which  wiK 
ailow  little  or  noth':ig  fn*  the  tin-nips  ufed;  and  I  (hall  be  glad  tO 
learn  how  the  gentlcm'.Mi  in  the  eal!ern  and  fouthefn  coimties,  who  have 
taken  turnips  at  Si.  to  idI.  p.r  acre,  are  to  mate  out  thefc  prices. 

♦  \Vc  hi'.vc  hud  much  uct  weather  lutelV,  ^Tith  fomc  froft  aod  faovr; 
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all  of  which  combined,  rotted,  in  a  great  meafuret  the  remainder  of 
the  turnip  crop.  Seed-work  has  gone  on  very  poorly.  I  began  fowing 
lall  week,  but  have  got  nothing  done  to  my  mind.  The  weather, 
however,  now  getting  dry,  \  Iwpe  to  fiui/h  the  work  with  fume  degree 
of  pleafure. ' 

Letter  from  F/ilhiriy  April  14. 

*  The  circumftances  of  the  laft  quarter  mud  have  put  both  the  re- 
fignation  and  patience  of  the  farmer  to  a  very  fevere  trial  indeed. — Re- 
iignation,  under  a  ilate  of  markets  the  mod  difcouraging,  and  alto- 
gether unequal  to  tht:  expence  of  bringing  forward  his  produce,  fo  as 
to  enable  liim  cliecrfullv  to  meet  term-time  without  the  neceflitv  of  aid 
from  fome  other  fource,  perhaps  even  driven  to  the'  ruinous  expedient 
of  touching  his  capital ; — ^patience,  under  a  vexatiouily  variable  and 
inclement  date  of  the  weather,  for  carrying  forward  the  operations  of 
feed-time,  which  has  in  confequence  been  thrown  uncommonly  late, 
and  which  muil  be  confidorvKl  as  at  leaft  aa  unfavourable  circumdance 
to  the  enfuing  crop.  I  l)elieve'  we  arc  as  far  forward  as  in  many  other 
places,  where  they  have  ewn  a  more  kindly  foil  than  our  carfe  to 
manage  in  fucli  a  feafon^  The  ver^'  favourable  weather  in  the  early 
part  of  winter  had,  however,  greatly  advanced  the  operations  of  the 
tield  ;  and  fome  iine  dry  weather  in  February  allowed  the  beans  to  be 
generally  well  got  into  the  ground,  and  even,  at  that  time,  a  few  oats 
were  fown  ;  but  throiigh  ?Jmoll  the  whole  of  March  very  little  was  done 
to  purpofe,  from  the  condunt  fucceflion  of  heavy  rains  and  fevere  froil. 
Many  fields  of  oats  lay,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  in  a  very  bad  fitua* 
tion,  half-harrowed.  For  two  weeks  pail,  however,  we  have  had  fine 
dry  w;*athi'r  for  field  OjKTations,  though  bitterly  cold  and  ungenial  ; 
bv  which  thf  oat  fiMfd  has  been  finiilied  in  much  better  condition  than 
was  exjw'C^fd.  Wheat  in  many  places  has  fulTered  greatly  ;  and  no- 
where? can  it  be  faiJ  to  have  a  fine  appearance.  Tlte  young  grafTes, 
not  onj^naily  proniiiiiig,  are  llill  in  a  worfe  itate,  and  probably  too  far 
gone  to  recover  fully,  however  favourable  the  weatlier  may  prove  hei*e- 
after.  As  to  the  pailures,  theii*  appearance  '\&  truly  miferable,  and 
have  now  nothitig  of  the  fine  verdure  they  had  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year^  Thiji  total  want  of  vegetation,  at  fuch  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  the  feafon,  n^A  really  be  a  ferious  bufinefs  t<r  thofe  who  are 
lliort  of  fodder,  witlr  a  fflU  ftock  of  belUal  on  hand,  the  prolpecl  of 
rv'lief  from  grafs  being  at  prefent  £b  diftant. 

*  Our  market  for  grain  has  been  iL'adily  low  during  the  laft  quar- 
ter ;  it  is  now  rather  looking  up,  but  very  little '  has  lately  been 
prefentetl.  A  farther  rife  is  expected  ;  but  this  now  cannot  be  of  much 
benefit  to  the  farmers,  as  the  Hack-yards,  except  in  the  article  of  bar- 
L'v,  are  very  thin.  Wheat,  about  27s.;  Barley,  17s.;  fome  (remark- 
ably fine,  weighing  nearly  twenty  ftone),  2CS.  ;  Oats,  15s.  to  i8s.  ; 
Beans,  17s.  Our  butcher  market  has  kept  uniformly  high  ;  the  price 
gf  bcef|  in  retail;  is  from  pd.  to  9^d.,  and  mttton  lod.  to  lo^d.  per  lib. 
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iron  ;  and  I  fi^pofe  would  have  been  ft  ill  higher*  had  not  the  demand 
been  le.s  tlian  ufiialy  which,  I  tan  informed,  has  been  fully  a  third  bev 
low  wliat  it  has  been  for  two  years  pafL  Little  of  the  profits  of  this 
high  price,  however,  I  believe^  has  reached  the  pockets  of  the  feeder  $ 
it  muft  therefore  have  gone  to  the  breeder  or  the  butcher, 

^  In  my  lall  letter,  when  noticing  the  nit,e  of  yrages  iii  tliis  neigh* 
bourhood^  I  omitted  to  ilite  that  of  form  Servants,  which  with  us*  I 
imagine,  is  higher  than  in  moft  places  in  Scotland.  Eight  guineas  in 
the  half  year  is  the  moil  general  wage  now  pvcjQ  here  to  a  ploughp 
man  ;  fome  principal  hands  ten  guineas,  with  bcd>  boards  and  waihing^ 
If  tlie  fervant  is  a  married  man,  or  docs  not  live  in  tlie  houie,  he  is 
allowed,  as  board  wages,  two  pecks  of  oat-meal,  with  a  flkilling  (for 
what  they  call  kitchen)  per  week.  He  has  his  coals  driven,  and  oxtCD 
a  little  ground  is  allowed  him  for  a  few  potatoes.  Upon  the  whole, 
thcrefoif ,  a  ploughman  cannot  fae  eflimated  ciiuier  thirty  pounds  fcr 
annum. 

<  I  noticed  in  my  laft  letter  the  property  a£^,  particidarly  in  its  api- 
plication  to  the  tenitntry,  and  can  npw  aiTurc  you,  from  the  beft  au» 
thority,  that  the  opinion  I  then  gave,  with  fome  doubt,  refpe^ng 
ihc  dedudlion  of  one  eighth,  as  therein  ftated,  was  perfeftly  corre^ 
The  abfolute  injuftice  of  affuming  a  tenant's  rent  as  tlie  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  his  income  or  proiitd,  and  his  confcquejit  ability  to 
pay  the  tax,  one  would  think,  could  only  require  to  be  mentioned,  in 
order  to  have  it  amended ;  not  to  point  out  the  glaring  partiaHty  of 
placing  this  clafs  on  a  different  footing  from  ever}'  other  in  the  com? 
jnuuity  in  regard  to  this  tax.  As  it  will  no  doubt  undergo  a  revifion 
this  SeiTion,  we  may  hope  to  fix*  it  amended  in  this  particular,  as  well 
as  in  many  others. 

*  Tli(f  infiportancc  of  the  tenure  by  Icafe  to  the  interefts  of  agricul- 
ture, has  been  Jfo  ably  difcufled  ii-  many  of  your  pages,  that  the  fubjccl: 
iecms  in  a  maimer  exhaufled,  as  far,  at  leait,  as  realoning  can  well  go  } 
but  as,  with  fome  people,  a  fingle  faft  will  go  farther  towards  convic- 
tion tb^n  a  tbouiand  arguments,  I  fend  you  the  following,  which  has 
occurred  in  .our  neighbourhood,  as  it  may  fcrve  as  a  warning  to  others 
not  to  *  go  and  do  likewife. '  The  valuable  banniy  of  Kinniel,  much 
of  it  fine  carfe  fo>l,  belonging  to  the  l)uke  of  Hamilton,  is  parcelled 
out  into  fmall  farms,  and  occupied  by  a  numeroiu  tenantry,  who  con- 
ceived tliemrehes  fecnred  in  a  nir.eteen  year's  leafe  of  their  poiFef- 
fiuns,  of  v.'lnch  fix  or  leven  years  arc  yet  generally  to  run.  On  en- 
tcriii^j  to  tlieir  farms,  ir.flcad  of  getting  a  regular  document,  or  pro- 
poriy  ext?ndcd  leafr,  they  received  only  fome  foit  of  letter  from  the 
f.K^to!-  of  .tlie  late  Duke ;  under  which,  however,  as  they  had  fat  quiet- 
ly ten  or  twelve  year.%  they  naturally  coiK'luded  that  they  would  con- 
t--.;ue  undiflujbcd  ,to  the  end  of  the  nineteen.  All  at  once,  how- 
r\.'rj  thev  have  Leon  made  to  underlland,  that  this  letter  or  promiie^ 
fTor  I  lulifve  it  ib  not  precifely  of  the  fame  nature  with  them  all),  will 
).'.?  t»f  r.o   yahdity  ia  our  courts  xjf  law,  and  that  they  mult  cxpedi  a 

^yarning 
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warning  of  removal  againil  next  term.  In  thiG  dilemma,  they  wrl!  proba- 
bly have  only  the  alternative  of  fubmitting  to  a  rife  of  rent,  (although 
their  pofFefiions  were  let  at  their  full  value  when  the  le?f  ,  it  it  may  be 
fo  called,  commenced),  or  run  the  riik  of  the  glorious  nriccitiii^ty  of 
the  law,  in  a  fuit  before  our  Scots  court,  in  defendirivi;  their  ri<»i«». 
The  cafe  of  fome  of  them  will  be  peculiarly  hard»  Ont',  ft>r  inttaiKTi, 
who  got  his  farm  a  few  years  ago,  at  that  time  by  fsEr  the  worll  and 
moil  wortlilefs  part  of  the  barony,  and  who  has,  by  the  moil  fpirited  • 
exertions,  and  confiderable  expence  in  ^dlowings,  dung,  and  lapu^  on 
uncommonly  heavy  dreifings  of  foapboilers  aflies,  which  he  had  the 
means  of  procuring,  brou^t  it,  for  the  lail  two  years,  to  carry  as 
good  crops  of  gram  and  grafs  as  the  moil  favoured  fpot  in  the  barony. 
Such  a  cafe  needs  no  comment ;  the  tale  requires  only  to  be  told,  to 
intereil  every  one  capable  of  judging  of  fuch  matters,  and  whofe  heart 
w  not  fleeled  againft  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  * 

Bafiffshirt  ^arterly  Report* 

The  property  ?.£l  remains  unexecuted  in  this  comity,  the  commit- 
iioners  not  having  held  any  meeting  to  that  effetl ;  of  courfe^  very  little 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  fubje^,  which,  to  be  fure,  is  a  very  intricate 
one. 

Yellow  turnips  were  introduced  into  this  diilri^  (bme  time  ago  as 
fpring  food  for  cattle  or  iheep ;  but  as  they  are  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  fouthem  reports,  it  may  be  prefumed  they  are  feldom  uied. 
Their  utility  is,  however,  fo  great,  that  a  confiderable  quantity  will  be 
cultivated  hei^  next  feafon,  as  they  Hand  the  winter  almoil  as  well  as 
the  Swedirti,  and  grow  much  larger.  They  are  likewife  very  fine  for 
the  pot ;  and  the  fervants  in  this  country  prefer  them  to  cabbage,  or 
any  other  kind  of  vegetable. 

The  following  is  the  ilate  of  hufbandry,  &c.  for  the  current  quarter. 
It  was  fortunate  for  this  diflri^l  that  the  autumn  admitted  farm  labour 
to  be  fo  fu*  advanced,  othen^ofe  it  muil  have  been  very  unfeafoiiably 
performed,  as  little  elfe  could  be  done  through  the  winter,  but  d:-iv!iig 
dung  to  be  mixed  in  the  field,  a  work  that  facilitates  after  op'^rations ; 
but  the  breaking  up  of  the  roads  even  made  that  difficult.  The  in- 
tenfe  frofts  during  moil  of  laft  month  have  proved  very  irijirions  to  the 
wheat  and  young  graiTes,  and  there  is  really  lefs  verdure  at  prefent  than 
^'as  in  the  beginning  of  February.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regnttcd, 
as  turnips  are  moftly  done,  a  g^at  proportion  of  jthem  being  rotted, 
and  fodder  fcarce. 

The  oat  feed  conunenced  about  the  end  of  laft  month,  but  was  in- 
terrupted by  bad  weather,  till  a  few  days  ago,  when  the  land  having 
become  tolerably  dry,  it  now  goes  on  rapidly.  The  froft  ilill  com  I.,  aes 
icvere  during  the  night,  with  cold  fcorching  winds  througli  the  day  ; 
fo  that  vegetation  feems  to  be  at  a  Hand. 

Fat  cattle  have  not  come  up  to  the  farmer's  expe^lations  this  fea- 
fon, which,  it  is  believed,  is  owing  in  part  to  a  number  of  half- fed  b'-afts 
being  hurried  to  market^  and  alfo,  in  fome  meafure^  to  an  ujiufual 
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quantity  of  fwine  having  been  reared^  and  now  flaiightered.  Beef^ 
vor)'  little  advanced  ilncc  lail  report,  8s.  and  Bs.  6d«  per  ilonet  {inking 
offal  ;  porkt  4s.  and  4s.  6(1. ;  hardly  any  mutton  at  market. 

Vor)'  few  wintering  cattle  are  yet  fold ;  but  thofc  in  good  condition 
are  like  to  pay  much  better  than  ftall-fed  ones.  Many  of  our  cattle- 
dealers  have  failedf  and  the  trade»  of  courfe»  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
two  or  three^  who,  no  doubt,  will  avail  themfelves  of  their  iituation. 
Jt  is  hoped,  however,  thai  dealers  from  a  dillance  will  be  induced  to 
come  northward,  as  they  will  unqueiHouably  find  their  account  in  do* 
ing  fo. 

Few  potato  oats  had  found  their  way  here,  till  this  feafon  tliat  a 
good  many  trials  are  making,  for  the  moil  part,  on  lands  defigned  for 
barley,  which,  by  being  a  drug,  i^  moftly  abandoiu'd  by  the  farmers.-*- 
Vcry  little  alteration  in  the  prices  of  gr4in  fuice  lail  n.*poit.  Oatmeal 
may  be  noted  at  1 8s.,  but  is  not  iu  4t^mand.  Hay  has  not  Cold  al>uve 
IS.  per  (lone  of  20  hb.  Dutch,  though  I  l)elieve  it  may  be  from  I5d. 
to  X  8d.  iu  the  upper  di(ln<^ls  of  the  county,  where  all  kindu  of  pro- 
vender is  immenfely  fcarce,  and,  of  courfe,  cattle  at  ilarving^  No  gmfs 
parks  are  yet  fet  with  us';  nor  i»  it  thought  they  can  maintain  tlieir 
former  value,  unlefs  ncceliity  oblige  the  farmers  to  have  recourfr  to 
them,  in  order  to  keep  their  ftock  from  ftarving. 

Sheep  markets  have  not  yet  commenced,  nor  Is  it  well  kfiown  haw 
they  will  go  ;  but  flock,  in  general,  is  ver)-  lean.  Seed  potatoes  ra- 
ther fcarce,  and  fell  at  I4d.  and  J5d.  per  jKck, <lpril  14^ 

Rofs-JlAre  ^mrterly  Report, 

We  had  a  mild,  open  winter,  and  the  fpring  fet  well  in ;  but  fincc 
the  middle  of  ^larch,  we  have  had  as  bad  weather  as  ever  rememben'd 
•  at  this  feafon  of  the  year.  The  fnow  has  been  fo  fevere  on  the  hilly 
ground,  that  fteep  have  in  many  places  fuffered  for  want  of  food.  The 
alternate  froft,  llect  and  rain,  have  kept  the  oat  feed  far  behind  in  the 
low  parts  of  the  county.  In  high  fituations,  little  or  none  are  yet  fown. 
The  flack-yards  are  in  general  entirely  exhaulled ;  and  it  is*  feared,  if 
the  prefent  cold  weather  continue  much  longer,  that  many  of  the  cattle 
will  perilh. 

The  crops  here  turne4  out  below  an  averajijc.  Oats  fijr  feed  arc 
nfing  in  price  daily.  Potato  pats  fell  at  30s>.  per  fi\e  firluts,  and  com- 
mon oats  at  26s.  Oat-meal  contiimirs  at  24s,  to  26s.  per  nuie  Hones  ; 
but  is  getting  more  in  deniand,  and  e3cpe<^ted  to  be  higher  foon.  liar- 
ley,  of  which  we  have  had  targe  importations  from  the  fouth,  has 
fallen  in  price  ;  it  jt>  now  felling  at  22s.  and  23s.  per  boll,  and  fales 
very  dull.  \Vheat,  early  in  the  feafon,  fold  at  27s.  to  29:..  per  boll ; 
but  for  fonie  months  pall  there  ha;j  Ivecii  no  demand  for  that  article. 
Potatoes  are  fcarce  and  dear,  24**.  per  lioll,  and  »*xpcciod  to  he  higher  ; 
our  potato  meafiire  is  equal  to  \.\\o  Kdinbur<;h  bolls.  Beef  and  nmlton 
from  7d.  to  8d.  per  hh.  AmfterJani  weight  ;    Vnr\<  4  i. 

Some  drovers  from  the  fouth  li.:ve  lately  made  their  appearance,  but 
tl^e  prices  of  lean  flock  cunr^t)^  be  noticed^  a<  few  or  no  talcs  hav-:  yet 
been  m-itje. 
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'  We  feci  a  fcarcity  of  good  hands  for  agricuUural  purpofes,  many  of 
tbcm  having  bfeii  bullotted  for  the  mihtia  and  army  of  referve  ;  and 
t!M)fc  who  remain  are  for  tlie  moft  part  volunteers,  and  taken  up  at 
lead  one,  and  often  two  days  in  the  week  at  drill.  Wages  for  farm 
fenants  have  advanted  conAderahly  Ayitliin  thefe  few  years.  From  6L  • 
to  81.  a  year»  iix  hoHs  ofmealy^bout  the  fixth  of  an  acre  of  ground 
planted  with  potatoes*,  a  houfe,  and  p>eats  for  filing,  or  1 2s.  in  lieu  of 
the  latter,  are  given  ;  hut,  in  n\any  inflantes,  the  money  wages  is  much 
lower,  probably  only  3I.  or  4I.  a  year,  with  pennifiion  to  malt  a  little 
barley  fyrivuUly ;  and  tfiis  is  confidered  of  fuch  value,  that  mailers  who 
give  this  indulgence  have  generally  the  choice  of  the  beft  hands. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  obfer\e,  that  lince  the  high  duties 
were  laid  upon  I  lie  licenfed  ililLs,  a  great  change,  for  the  worfe,  has 
taken  place  in  this  diltrift.  Illegal  ft  ills  were  then  comparatively  few  ; 
but  fmce  thaW  period,  the  illicit  trade  has  been  carried  on  to  an  extent 
never  before  known,  and  to  the  almoft  total  exelufion  of  the  fair  trader. 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  ticar  Ke/foy  April  1 6. 

*  For  fourteen  days  pafl,  wc  have  experienced  as  bad  weather  for 
feed-work  as  can  poillbly  happen,  and  fn>m  the  falls  of  fnow  and  raifit 
the  ground  has  been  kept  conilantly  wet,  and  in  an  unfit  ftate  for  the 
operations  of  the  feafon.  The  cold  winds  have  deftroyed  all  vegeta- 
tion, and  as  our  turnips  are  nearly  gone,  the  ^ocks  will  foon  be  in  a 
diftreflt'd  Hate,  even  in  the  moll  favoured  fit  nations.  Cattle  are  eating 
up  the  llraw  ycty  ^Ult ;  coiifequently  the  ilack-yards  arc  become  much 
tiiinner  than  ufual. 

'  I'lie  grain  market  is  advancing  fomething  in  price,  and  cattle  and 
iheep  have  of  late  fold"  tolerably  well.  Grafs  parks  have  let,  and  ai>e 
daily  letting,  at  higher  rents  than  given  lall  feafon,  which  is  owing  to 
tlie  want  of  turnips  luid  other  food  for  our  rtiecp.  Potatoes  arv  alfo 
riling  in  value. 

*  Tlie  property  a6\  foems  ifhperfedly  undei-ftood  ;  nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  feeing  thq  conftifion  of  its  arrangement.  We  have  l>eeo 
called  to  return  ;he  value  of  our  farms,  if  pofTeffed  above  feven  years  ; 
but  ijo  ii^ntion  is  made  whether  the  rent  to  be  aiTeni'd  is  for  1802  or 
I  So  3  ;  thoagli,  to  be  fure,  this  may  be  a  material  object  to  individual* 
placed  undt^r  ecrlain  circumfianccs. ' 

Selkirk  ^itirterly  Report, 

Ni^  ARLV  the -whole  of  March  and  the  current  month  has  given  moft 
luifHvourable  weather,  being  generaily  frofty,  and,  at  times,  accompa- 
piid  with  lieavy  fhowers  of  fnow.  This  Tendered  the  lands  fo  wet 
wlien  the  fr.»il  retreated,  that  it  was  impraclicahle  to  proceed  with  feed* 
v/ork  at  th^  ufual  time.  Sounng,  howevej,  was  partially  begun  iu  the 
firll  week  of  j^prilj  l)ut  little  was  done  till  the  fecond  week,  and  even 
then  the  ground,  was  by  no  means  in  proper  cgndition.     The  feafoq 
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being  far  advanced,  induced  many  .people  to  commit  the  precious  find 
to  an  ill  prepai-ed  bed  ;  and  the  like  caufe  has  occafioned  more  early' 
oats  to  be  fown  than  cuilomary. 

The  weather  has  been  equally  unfavourable  to  vegetation  as  to  feed- 
work,  and  tlie  liill  paftures  are  vciy  bad  indeed.  Sheep  being  previ- 
oufly  in  good  order,  it  is  to  be  hoped  thfe  there  will  be  little  lofs  fuf- 
taired  from  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  food,  provided  genial  weather  foon 
arrives.  They  have  been  feen  confiderably  leaner,  while  no  bad  con- 
fequences  followed ;  but  if  fuch  wira:her  as  we  prefently  experience 
continues  long,  ferious  apprehenfions  may  be  entertained.  The  loft 
from  difeafes  has  hitherto  been  very  moderate,  though  the  redudlion  in 
value  will  cut  deep  into  the  profits  of  ftoremailers.  Great  ewes  have 
fallen  about  z^  per  cent,  below  laft  year's  prices  ;  but  the  fall  feems  to 
be  as  much  occafioned  by  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  feeder  not  to  give 
too  much,  as  from  an  overiiocked  market,  there  being  » confiderable 
demand  at  current  prices. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine  being  fo  widely  circulated,  renders  it  an 
excellent  channel  for  conveying  agricultural  information  in  an  unbroken 
chain  through  every  quarter  of  the  ifland.  The  propofal,  in  laft  Num- 
ber, of  prelenting  correal  accounts  of  the  value  of  labour  in  every  dif- 
trifl,  has  therefore  given  general  fatisfa£lion,  and  a  ilatement  from  this 
county  is  of  courfe  neceflary.  Here,  ploughmen,  with  board,  get  14]. 
per  annum. ;  and  when  they  maintain  themfelvcs,  fix  bolls  of  oat  meal^ 
grafs  and  fodder  for  a  cow,  land  wliich  will  plant  three  pecks  of  po- 
tatoes, and  9I.  in  money  are  given.  Shepherds  have  the  pafturage  of 
forty-five  fheep  fmeared,  and  ten  to  difpofe  of  at  Martinmas,  which  re- 
turns them  neaily  the  fame  money  as  paid  to  tlie  ploughmen.  Wrights 
receive  per  week  8s.  v^-ith,  and  I2s.  without  board.  Mafons  nearly 
the  fame ;  but  fome  variations  have  lately  taken  place  in  the  two  laft 
articles,  which,  with  the  wages  of  labourers,  ftiall  be  noticed  at  another 
time. April  17. 

Upper  Ward  of  Lanark  Report. 

For  three  months  back,  the  weather  has  been  very  variable.  Some 
farmers  began  their  oat-feed  about  the  ift  of  March;  but  after  going 
on  for  a  few  days,  were  ftopped  by  fcvere  froll,  accompanied  by 
heavy  (bowers  of  fnow.  Seed- work  was  therefore  interrupted  for  more 
than  tlirce  weeks,  but  is  now  getting  forward,  and  the  ground  is  in  ' 
excellent  ftatc. 

Very  little  vegetation  has  hitherto  appeared  ;  but  fodder  being  to- 
lerably plentiful,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  temporary  want  of  grafs 
will  not  be  of  material  inconvenience.  Grafs  parks  have  let  much  at 
the  fame  rates  as  thofe  of  laft  year. 

Few  lean  cattle  are  yet  fi>ld.  Great  ewes  are  miich  reduced  in 
prioe,  being  about  feven  Ihillings  per  head  lower  than  laft  fcafun. 

AberJeepJhirs 
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Aherdeenjhire  ^uarte^ly  Report. 

Field-work  of  every  kind  was  far  advanced  in  the  autumn,  and  did 
flot  meet  with  the  ufual  obftru6tions,  through  the  winter  months,  from 
ftorms,  or  long  continued  frofts ;  of  courfe,  ploughing,  in  general* 
Avas  finifhed  eany.  Since  the  beginning  of  March,  till  about  a  week 
ago,  feed-work  was  much  impeded  by  heavy  falls  of  fnow  and  rain, 
•with  froft  conftautly  at  night.  As  a  gn;ater  ftrength  could  be 
laid  to  harrowing  than  is  common  wlien  the  ploughing  is  farther  back, 
the  good  days  lately  fcnt  have  been  fo  well  employed,  that  moft  of  the 
oats,  and  all  the  poas,  are  fown  in  pretty  good  order.  The  fowing  of 
bear  is  not  yet  begun ;  indeed,  with  many,  this  will  not  be  a  tedious 
operation,  as,  under  prefent  circumflances,  a  crop  of  this  grain  will 
not  indemnify  the  growers.  The  prices  of  grain  have  fallen  during  the 
winter ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  tliat  falos  were  made.  Bear,  15s.  to 
1 8s.  per  boll  of  136  Stirling  jugs,  equal  to  64  Winclv.^fter  bufliels  ; 
Oat-meal,  i6s.  to  178.;  Bear-meal,  los.  to  lis.  per  boll  of  128  lib. 
Amflerdam  ;  very  few  oats  or  peas  bought  for  the  fupply  of  other  dif- 
tri^b.  Fat  cattle  have  maintained  their  value,  being  from  8s.  6d.  to 
103.  6d.  per  ftone,  fink ;  retail  prices,  6d.  to  8d,  per  lib.  The  mar- 
kets for  lean  cattle  and  Ihcep  are  not  yet  coiniaenced,  nor  can  they  de- 
termine prices  much  till  the  grafs  feafon  come  on.  The  llack-yarda, 
with  many,  are  entirely  finifhed  ;  and  few  people  will  have  grain  over 
the  fummer.  ' 

The  price  of  every*  kind  of  work  has  increafod  here  as  high  as  in  any 
county  of  the  kingdom.  Indeed,  from  the  very  extenfivc  works  car- 
rying on  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  and  its  vicinfty,  as  alfo  from  the  dif- 
ferent lines  of  turnpike  road  now  making  through  the  county,  a  gpra* 
rife  in  the  price  of  labour  might  have' been  expc<f\-'J.  But  add  to  this, 
the  inunenfe  drain  of  men  for  the  Navy,  the  Militia,  the  Army  qf  Re- 
iitT\t^  independent  of  the  companies  of  Volunteers,  and  it  will  not  ex- 
cite furprife,  that  fuch  numbers  of  ufeful  hands  taken  from  their  ordi- 
nary avocations,  Should  very  much  increafe  the  value  of  thofe  that  re- 
main. Even  high  duti^,  and  the  increafed  value  of  every  article  of 
wearin^r  apparel,  mult  render  hi;rhe^agC8  neccfiary  for  the  comfort  of 
labouring  people  than  thufe  formerly  paid  ttiem.  It  is  obvious,  how. 
ever,  that  thcfc  things  muft  deprefs  agriculture,  mull  prevent  many* 
ufeful  improvements  from  being  undertaken,  and  bcir  hard  on  farmin;r 
capital.  Such  evils  mull,  however,  be  borne  with  patience.  Whilft  the 
Almighty  permits  the  tyrant  of  a  neighbouring  country  to  fcourge  the 
human  race,  all  muft  feel  the  preffurc.  Hv)lding  the  plough  in  one 
hand  to  provide  fubfiftcnce,  and  in  the  other  a  gun,  a  pike,  or  fpe^ir,  to 
be  ready  to  meet  the  foe,  we  muft  acquit  ourfclvcs  like  men,  till  Pro- 
vidence clear  up  the  clouded  &y,  and  remove  tyranny  and  threateniijg 
from  our  borders,  leaving  us^in  the  full  poffeflion  of  our  original 
rights,  liberties  and  immunities.  Then  will  things  find  their  natural 
Itvcl ;  income  will  exceed  expenditure ;  and  a  furplut  be  kfc  for  new 
improvements. 

Witk 
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With  regard  to  the  property  tax,  the  buiinefs  is  not  To  far  difcuffcd 
as  to  enable  me  to  fay  how  it  wm  be  executed  in  this  diAridt.  The 
commiflioners  have  fent  papers  to  be  filled  up  ;  fome  are  retunied»  and 
fome  are  not.  They  are  only  calling  them  in  ;  and  I  have  heard  of  no 
inftance  as  yet  of  frtfli  valuations  having  been  made.  Indeed^  if  fchocd- 
maflers  are  fent  as  valuators  or  afliftantSy  as  authorifed  by  the  bill,  it 
would  be  a  moft  ludicrous  procedure.  You  liave  ftigmatized  man)c 
parts  of  the  bill ;  but  there  is  none  more  ridiculous  than  the  claufc  here 
alluded  to, j^pril  i8. 

Letter  from  fnvernefi^  April  toth. 

<  We  have  hitherto  had  the  coldcft  fpring  ever  remembered  ;  during 
the  lad  month  ploughing  was  frequently  flopped,  owing  to  the  fcverity 
of  the  frofl,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  inftant,  we  had  a  heavy 
fall  of  fnow,  and  ftill  have  frequent  fhowers  of  it,  with  pretty  fmart 
frofls.  From  all  thefe  caufes,  vegetation  is  exceedingly  backward, 
^vhile  provender  of  all  kinds  is  very  fcarce.  The  ft  raw  in  moll  places 
is  all  con  fumed,  and  hay  to  be  got  only  in  few.  It  is  difficult  to  fay 
how  the  fpring  work  is  to  be  executed  in  many  Highland  diftricis,  u 
they  are  already  giving  the  oats  to  their  cattle  that  were  intended  for 
feed,  otherwife  they  would  ilarve.  In  the  low  diftri^  here,  oat  feed  is 
over,  and  feveral  6clds  are  already  brairded.  We  are  now  engaged  in 
fowing  barley,  but  are  impeded  much  by  froft. 

*  Owing  to  extenfive  importations  from  the  fouthern  counties,  the 
price  of  grain  has  been  kept  moderate.  Barley  22s.  to  24s,,  and  oats 
248.  and  25s.  ;  the  lad  per  boll  of  5  firlots,  which  is  a  trifle  lefs  than 
8  Wincheller  bufhels.  Beef  and  mutton  are  fcarcc  ;  prices  7d.  to  9d. 
per  lib.  Hay  2s.  p^rr  flone  iron  weight.  It  is  now  afccrtaincd  that  the 
crop  of  this  county  in  1803  was  not  equal  to  four  months  confumption 
of  its  inhabitants. 

*  A  great  many  working  people  arc  now  employed  at  the  Caledonian 
canal ;   and   the  bafons  here  and  at   Fort-William   are  already  bcgun^ 

The  cattle  drovers  are  ranging  the  county  ;  but  offer  prices  very  much 
below  what  was  formerly  given.  '    • 

Bcrwickjljtre  ^tarterly  Report. 

Thi  fame  variable  weather  which  marked  the  progrcfs  of  the  winter 
moiitjjs,  has  coniinutd  to  retard  the  operatioUvS  of  agriculture  during 
this  qiiaitcr.  February  and  Marcli  prefcntcd  only  twenty^our  days 
free  of  rain,  fnow  or  fleet,  and  feldom  three  days  fair  in  fucceffion  ;  fo 
that  very  little  fpring  wheat  has  been  got  fown,  as  it  could  only  be  at- 
tempted upon  the  drieil  foils,  and  at  chance  intervals.  Winter  wheat 
experienced  a  Ctvere  check  from  the  frolls  in  February  ;  but  has  now  a 
promifmg  appearance,  though  the  weather  all  along  has  continued  un- 
f(:afonably  cold. 

0*it8  fowing  did  not  become  general  till  the  fir  ft  week  of  April ;  peas 
a}l4  bcfins  flill  |?itcr  ;  while  the  frcc^uent  recurrenv<^  ^f  rain  jtnd  fiiow  haa 


caufed  many  lelds  to  be  harrowed  ra^cr  wet*  Barley  feed  it  begun  ; 
but  a  proportion  of  peat  and  oats  ftilrremaini  to  be  fown. 

This  unfavourable  feafon  has  occafioned  a  confiderable  lofs  of  both 
ewes  and  himbs  \  and,  from  the  backwardnefs  of  vegetation,  the  lambs 
are  but  poorly  fupplicd  with  milk.  Young  clovers  are  thin  and  weak« 
and  turnip  (from  being  a  ^006,  deal  fpoilt)  was  in  many  cafes  exhaulled 
by  the  firft  of  April.  Much  benefit  has  been  derived  from  ruta  baga» 
which,  as  it  prefents  the  only  refource  that  can  be  depended  on  at  this 
feafon,  certainly  merits  a  more  general  cultivation. 

There  has  been  no  demand  as  yet  for  flock  of  any  kind  to  the  Eng* 
liih  paftures.  Fat  markets,  which  continued  pretty  fleady  through  the 
winter,  have  been  rather  glutted  fmce  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
from  the  fcarcity  of  keep.  Thji  circumftance  has  alfo  tended  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  grafs  enclofures,  which  have  been  letting^from  25  to 
50  per  cent,  higher  than  laft  year. 

Our  corn  markets  have  all  along  been  kept  rather  full  for  the  demand } 
arcircumftance  which  has  probably  arifen  from  the  neceifity  of  thrafhing 
a  regular  fupply  of  draw  for  the  wintering  llock  ;  as  the  flraw,  from  its 
fhortnefs,  has  this  feafon  yielded  more  grain  than  ufuai  to  its  bulk. 
Prices  kept  gradually  declining  till  the  approach  of  feed  time,  fince 
which  they  have  been  upon  the  advance.  The  (lack-yards  already  begin 
to  wear  a  vacant  appearance,  and  will  in  moil  cafes  be  quite  empty  by 
the  term  of  Wliitfunday.  Prices  at  prcfent  are — Wheat  from  33s.  to 
358.;  Barley  158.  to  i^s. ;  Common  Oats  158.  to  17s. ;  Potato  Oatt 
for  feed,  178.  to  198.  ;  Peas  21s.  to  2  if.  ;  Early  do.  for  feed,  249.  to 
25s.,  per  boll  of  fix  buihels.  Good  Beef  is  retailing  a^|^d.,  and  Mut- 
ton at  7-^d.  per  lib.  Dutch* 

Mafons  wages  are  at  prefentfrom  t2s.  to  14s. ;  Carpenters  from  los. 
to  13s.  ;  shid  Labourers  from  9s.  to  los.  per  week ;  but  from  the  ex- 
travagant rates  of  laft  fummcr,  mafons  feem  to  expe^  a  rife  of  wages 
about  Whitfunday. Jpril  zotb. 

Tweeddale  ^mrttrly  Rep9rU 

The  whole  turnip  crop  of  this  di(lri£l  was  confumed  without  lofs» 
and  the  llock  (heep  continued  in  good  condition  till  the  firft  of  March. 
The  badnefs  of  the  weather  fince  that  time  has  however  been  much  a- 
gaioft  them,  and  occafions  gre^t  apprehenfion  of  the  lambing  feafon 
which  is  now  commencing.  At  this  time  (April  19th)  there  is  fcarce 
a  fprig  of  grafs  on  our  loweft  grounds,  and  the  hill  paftures  are  as  dead 
as  turf ;  fo  that  it  is  hardly  pofhble  the  ewes  can  yield  milk  fufficient  for 
fupporting  their  lambs,  unlefs  a  favourable  chan^  fobn  takes  place.  A 
confiderable  depreiTion  of  price  has  occurred  iii  this'<  article,  both  at 
(hews  and  private  fales  :  the  graziers  having  fuffered  much  laft  yeaiv 
proceeded  with  caution  in  making  purcbaies.  Butcher  *  meat  is  from 
7d.  to  8d.  ;  but  as  the  felling  price  of  lean  ftock  is  not  proportionable, 
there  muil  be  large  profit!  fomcwbere  ia  the  ftages  betwixt  the  feeder 
and  confumcr. 

It 
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it  was  the  6th  April  before  feed  siwk  commenced,  the  wetthef  U 
that  time  turning  middlini^  dry,  though  extremely  cold.  As  all  wcrtf 
•nxiouny  waiting  an  opportunttyt  the  oats  and  peas  were  puAicd  into 
the  ground  in  fewer  days  than  ever  known ;  and  now  the  fields  which 
carried  turnips  are  prcpanng  for  barley,  though  it  muft  be  obferved  that 
many  fuch  are  already  fown  with  oats,  there  being  no  demand  for  bar« 
ley  liLce  the  malt-tax  was  raifcd.  The  rtfult  of  the  invefligation  io 
Farlian^ent  18  anxioully  looked  for  ;  and  if  it  be  of  a  nature  as  to  allow 
a  return  to  our  former  fyitem,  the  welfare  and  profperity  of  this  diftrift 
will  be  confiderably  incrcafed. 

Our  flock  of  fodder  is  much  exhaufted  ;  and  as  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  grafts,  it  is  dreaded  that  a  fcarcity  of  that  article  will  be  fiiortly 
felt.  The  young  graces  are  mollly  annihilated  ;  and  upon  many  fielda 
which  looked  tolerably  well  after  harveft,  few  plants  can  now  be  recog- 
Tiifed.  The  grain  markets  have  been  looking  up  of  late.  Good  hortct 
are  in  demand,  and  at  high  prices.— —^/riV  \i)th» 

Ldterfrom  GlafgoWf  April  23. 

Throughout  the  morth  of  February,  we  had  the  fined  weather  ever 
remembered  at  that  fdafon  of  the  year  ;  in  confequence  our  farmers  be« 
|ran  the  fowing  of  their  beans  and  oats,  and  a  few  fields  were  finifhed 
in  excellent  ordtr.  Si^ce  the  id  of  March,  however,  till  about  the  8th 
of  the  prcfent  month,  we  have  had  nothing  but  fevcre  dorms  of  irafty 
fnow,  and  rain  alternately,  which  dopped  all  work.  From  that  time 
the  weuther  has  been  dry,  although  cold,  and  the  oat-feed  is  nearly 
concluded.  W^  ihould  think  the  feed  has  not  been  got  into  the  ground 
fo  favourably  as  conld  have  been  \vi(hed,  becaufe  tlie  feafon  being  ht 
gone,  many  of  our  farmers  began  to  fow  when  the  ground  was  rather 
wet. 

The  winter  Town  wheat  looks  well,  confidering  the  fevere  dorms  it 
has  encountered.  Should  the  prefenc  cold,  barren  weather,  howevert 
continue  much  loiiger,  it  will  be  materially  injured.  Our  grain  market 
has  been  very  fteady  for  feme  time  back*  Wheat  and  oats  have  indeed 
advanced  a  little  ;  but  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  any  other  kind 
m\  irrain.  We  have  dill  a  large  dock  of  old  Canada  wheat  on  handt 
ivlrch,  with  wheat,  the  growth  of  this  neighbourhood,  and  what 
is  ciaily  coming  in  trum  the  Frith  of  Forth,  will  be  fufficient  to  fervc 
UR  till  a  new  importation  :  this  from  Canada,  in  particular,  is  exped- 
rd  to  be  pretty  conliderable,  the  crop  there  (as  is  reported)  having 
been  very  abundant,  and  the  quality  fine.  At  prefent  there  arc  but  few 
oats  at  market.  Our  fupphes  of  late  have  been  from  Northumberlao4 
find  the  fouth  of  Scotland.  We  have  had  little  or  no  fale  for  Scotch 
barley  this  feafon  \  what  our  brc^'ers  have  bought  has  been  chiefly  Ixom 
England  :  it  would  appear  the  confumption  ol  tbib  grain  has  beeu  much 
Tftjuced  of  late. 

Stare 
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State  of  Glafgow  Markets,  AprS  23. 

Dantzic  wheat  304.  to  329.  Linlithgow  meafure. 

Brltith  do.         -  268.  —  308.         do,  do. 

CHnada  do.  -  238.-2  88. 1  ^^„  ^^  ^^^^  j.     ^.^^ 

Irifh  do.  -  248.  —  25«0    ^  T  d 

Irifh  oats         «  198.  6d.  —  2  is.  do.         264  do. 

South  country  oats      i6».  -  I7». ")        j^  Reofrewftiire  meafure. 

Do.        potato  oat3       19s.  —  20S.  J 

NorihutnbeTland  oats    19s.  —  198.  6d.  *)     ,      «  .  y 

D:).  potato  oats   21s.  —  23s.        J         '  *  ** 

Enj^Iifh  beans  and  peas  2 18.  —  228. 1  ,  , 

Scotch     do.         -        19s.  —  208. 

Englifh  barley       -        20s.  —  2 is. 

Scoich     do.         -        15a.  *—  168. 

Oat-mtal  -  19s.  —  20s.  per  boll  of  140  lib.  Engllfh. 

Do.  retail  price     -       I5d.  —  i6d.  per  peok. 

Peas- meal         -  16s.  per  boll  of  1*40  lib.  £ngli(h«* 

Do.  retail  price     -     is.  id.  per  peck. 

Mid'Lothian  ^iarterly  Report. 

The  month  of  February,  although  variable,  continued  mild 
foTTic  pei>plc  were  induced  not  only  to  drill  beans,  bat  alfo  to  fow 
and  where  the  fields  were  got  finished  before  the  fucceeding  adverft 
ther  commenced,  the  young  plants  have  come  up  apparently  wi 
injury.  But  on  the  ijth  of  March,  a  fevcre  Waft  from  the  eaft 
place,  which  continued  inceflantly  for  three  days,  and  rcndcre 
country  wetter  than  it  had  been  fince  the  memorable  X799.  Froft 
fnow,  and  rain  have  faccecded  each  other  fo  frequently,  that  the 
been  great  difHculty  in  getting  the  feed  dcpofitcd  ifi  any  thing' 11 
Icrable  grder,  and  in  fome  places  it  is  not  yet  entirely  over. 

Vegetation  has  met  with  a  feyere  check,  which  is  the  aloidft  c 
confequent  of  a  mild  winttr,  and  premature  growth.  The  wheatj 
rvcr,  was  forward,  and  has  hitherto  withftood  the^fFeAs  of  fuel 
thcr  better  than  might  be  expcAed.  Little  or  no  barley  is  yet 
any  where. 

It  was  Hated  in  iaft  report,  that  thofe  wouiJ  do  well  who  brou 
little  grain  to  market  (under  the  then  circumftances)  as  poifible 
events  already  begin  to  evince  the  propriety  of  the  remark.  Old 
is  in  demand  every  feafoo ;  but  few  years  can  boaft  of  fuch  qua 
the  wheat  of  lall  year's  growth.  Hence,  it  is  evident,  that  befoi 
year's  wheat  can  be  fit  for  ufe,  old  wheat  mud  become  an  article  ( 
fiderable  value.  Indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fixed  rule,  thai 
the  grain  of  any  particular  year  is  eminent  in  quality,  it  will  alt i 
bring  its  corrcfpondent  price. 

The  ftack-yards  are  much  lefs  than  ufual — fome  of  them  near  e 
tod  when  it  is  confidc^cd  that  the  corn  trade  has  been  unhinged  fo 
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time  pally  pei4iap8  it  may  be  admitted  th&t  there  is  little  more  than  one 
half  of  the  ufiud  quantity  of  grain  within  the  county,  the  town  and 
port  of  I^eith  included. 

The  butcher  markets  have  hitherto  been  fupplied  bi'vond  cxpe^ation  ; 
but  it  is  evident,  that  owinj^  to  the  latencfs  of  tlie  I'eafon,  many  half- 
fed  animals  that  would  liuve  bivn  finiihcd  off  with  grafs,  have  l)een 
brought  to  the  ihanibles  prv*niHtunly,  which,  in  the  long-run,  may  .oc- 
eailon  a  want.  It  is  tnie,  indeed,  that  the  diftilleiy  cattle  will  fill  up 
a  gap  in  the  article  of  beef;  but  it  is  apprehended  that  mutton  VMxW 
ver}'  foon  become  Icarce. 

Ewes  with  lamb  have  fallen  from  25  to  30  ptr  cent,  below  the  extia- 
vagant  prices  of  lall  year.  Ik'cf  fells  at  jrom  9s.  to  los.  per  Hone, 
fink;  the  quartern  loaf  8d.,  and  oat -meal  at  i6d.  per  peck  of  8  lib., 
i']\  oz,  to  tlie  lib.— -3^r/7  23. 

EajhLotl.'iaH  ^/nrtcrly  Rtpofi. 

Since  lall  report,  the  weather  iiab  bien  remarkably  unfleady,  of 
courfe  hoftile  to  the  work  of  the  feafon.  Some  patches  of  ^heat  were 
fown  in  February,  a  few  oats  upon  diy  clover  leas  in  March  ;  but  the 
gfeat  bulk  of  fpring  feed  was  put  into  the  groinid  during  the  two  firft 
weeks  of  April ;  much  when  the  land  was  not  in  good  cafe*  Oat 
land,  on  the  whole,  harrowed  better  than  could  have  been  expected ; 
but  to  drill  Ix'ans,  was  a  difhcult  bufinefs.  As  the  weather  continues 
wet  and  unfettled,  there  is  caufeio  dread  that  nuich  of  this  laii  men- 
tioned grain  will  perilh,  or  vegetate  irregularly. 

A  greater  fcarcity  of  young  gnifl'es  has  not  !x?en  obferved  fincc  tht 
firfl  introdu^ion  of  clovers  :  even  the  plants  which  remain,  are  weaikand 
iU-coloured,  promifing  but  a  poor  return  to  the  farmer.  Many  tares 
will  be  fown,  as  Iiorfe-feed,  to  make  up  for  the  dcliciency  of  clovers  } 
and  iucreafi*d  rents  have  been  given  for  old  pallures,  by  tliofe  who  had 
ftock  on  hand.  Rural  matters  do  not  at  prefcnt  afford  a  comfortable 
profpe6l  ;  but  it  is  unnecilTary,  in  this  itage,  to  offer  opinions  upon  the 
ronfequcucei!,  feeing  that  a  return  of  genial  weather  might  elFeclually 
refute  them. 

The  grain  market  h»is,  for  t!in*e  weeks  pafl,  advanced  conlidcrably  ; 
i'ven  the  barley  purchaferik  have  difplayed  an  alert nefs  not  witneffed  lor 
thefe  fifteen  jr.o;,th;.  Good  wheat  per  boll,  foraething  above  four  Win- 
<  belter  bufneK,  (fay  3 />^r  nn/.),  fells  from  29s.  to  31s.  6d.,  which  is 
hlglier  than  the  bell  of  Mark-Lane.  Oats  have  alio  l)een  in  confiderable 
demand,  efjK-cially  thofe  of  the  potato  variety,  many  of  which,  from 
the  liitenefs  pf  the  feafon,  have  been  ufed  for  feed.  The  butcher  mar- 
ket lias  not  varitxi  much,  though  the  quantity  of  fat  llock  in  this  diC- 
tricl,  except  with  diitilkrs,  is  vtr)-  trifling. 

Tlie  propiTiy-tax  is  generally  afTefled  ;  but  as  accounts  arc  not  yet 
tranfmittwl,  few  jH'oj)le  know  upon  what  pnnciples  the  afl'effmcnts  are 
made.  Tlie  year  1 802  hiis  been  taken  as  the  bails  of  afTefliiig  lande4 
property  ;  and  wlien  h:afi"s  had  been  poffeffed  for  more  than  feven  years, 
fielh  \aluatioiis  h;\ve  been   made.     Thcfe  valuations  have  not,  however, 

bceo- 
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bf  f  n  made  ^ith  fevcrity^  while  the  cominiifioners  aifd  thofe  below  thetn 
beftowed  ihuch  attention  upon  the  execution,  fo  far  as  .the  meaning  of 
the  a6^  could  be  comprehended.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  it  excites 
fiuprifc  that  a  compltrte  revolution  in  the  adminiftracive  body  has  thia 
day  been  made  at  the  county  meetinet  the  leading  and  ading  commif- 
fioncrsy  appointed  lait  year,  being  left  out  in  the  nomination,  and  othera 
chofen  in  their  place,  who,  with  one  or  two  esception),  belong  to  that 
body  gen  era  Hy  recognifed  under  the  name  of'  tbf  Fanuiy  comfa^.  It  is 
not  for  negle^  of  duty,  either  is  the  commiffionera  or  oflScers  below 
them,  that  this  change  has  been  made^  but  merely  becaufe  they  frefum* 
edxo  exercife  the  pouer,  committed  to  them  by  the  a6^,  of  choofing 
their  own  collcdtcfr.  In  nsaking  this  appointment,  tfaey  pafTed  by  the 
colle^lor  of  the  land-tax,  and  made  choice  of  a  young  gentleman  of  dif- 
cinguifhed  abilities,  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  official  de- 
tails, and  who,  in  fa6^,  had  difcharged  the  duties  of  the  colledor's  ofp 
Ace  for  many  years,  with  credit  to  himfelf  and  (atiaflEidioo  to  the  pub- 
Uc.  At  any  rate,  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  eJtecution  of  the 
^fi  being  certainly  aow  much  removed,  it  may  be  confidered  as  refined 
policy  to  give  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  to  but  fct  of  men,  and  to 
Aveep  tV.rm  ofT  when  the  labours  of  o£Eice  may  be  (>erformed  with  eafe 
to  tliulc  concerned.  One  half  of  the  trouble  will  not  aftferv^atds  be  call- 
ed for,  as  was  nfcceflary  at  the  outfet  ;  and  the  fubje^  being,  better  an* 
derdood,  little  more  than  the  common  routine' of  buiinela  wul  be  requir- 
ftt  to  carry  it  into  execution.— -zijpnV  30, 


FiARs  OF  Grain. — Cad?  1803. 

Firft.  Second. 

Wheat  27s.  ^\d.  25s.  ii^A 

Barley  15s.  a^jd.  178.  iod. 

Oats  iHs.  6d.  1 6s.  ii^d. 

Peas  178.  lod.  i6s.  lod. 


All  per  boil  of  Linlithgow  llaudard  itieafufe. 


Tlurd. 
24s.  7id. 
16s.  6|d. 
158.  7d. 
15s.  lojd; 


Mid'Lothidm 

m 

Bed  wheat 
Second  do. 
Belt  Barley 
Second  do; 
Thini  do;  • 

Beft  oats 
Second  do. 
Bell  oatmeal 
Pcsis  and  beans 


Farm  mtal,  ft  ftone 

Farm  or  market  bear,  without  fodder 

White  nt«al,  9  ftone 

♦  OL,  V.  NO.  i8«  Q 


Bemickflnre, 
26fl.  3d*     Wheat. 
248;  9d,     Merfc  barley 
1 88.  6d.     Lammermuir  do. 
1 7  s.  od.     Merfe  oats 
1 58*  od.     Lammermuir  do. 
1 7s.  6d.    ,  Rough  bear,  or  big 
15s.  6<1.     Peas    .       -  -      , 

18s.  od.  All  per  boll  of  fix  buflicls. 

17B.  od.     Oatmeal         -  -         16s.  Cd^ 

per  boll  of  eight  ftoce  Dutch. 


348;  od; 
16s.  Ofi* 
158.  od. 
168.  od. 
15s.  odj 
15s;  od. 
aos.  od. 


i6s:  od. 
1 6s.  o^d. 


Gfra*. 
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Great  oats,  with  fodder         -  .           27».  od. 

Ditto*  without  fodder         •  -           i68,  od. 
Brocked  oats,  with  fodder       '  -         -        355.  od. 

Ditto,  without  fodder         •  -            14s.  od. 

Bear,  with  fodder             -  .             258.  od. 

Ware  bear,  with  fodder         •  -           238.  od. 

Ditto,  without  fodder         .  «           x  28.  6d» 

Small  oats,  with  fodder         -  -         20s.  od*             ^ 

Ditto,  without  fodder         •  -            X  28.  6d.. 

Market  malt            *            ,  .         ^6s.  od* 

Peas             -                 -  .              i63^od.: 

Wheat             -               -  -      .        258.  od. 

R-ye             ...  IJ8.  od. 

Kincardinrjblrc, 

Oatmeal  per  boll  -                 -             168.  6d. 

White  oats,  with  fodder*  per  do.  -       278.  od* 

Ditto,  without  fodder  -             -           178.  od;^ 

Bear*  with  fodder  -              -             208.  od. 

Ditto*  without  fodder  •    '       -         158.  od* 

Peas,  with  fodder  -              -             25  s.  od. 

Ditto,  without  fodder  -             -           158.  od. 

Wheat             -  -                 -          248.  od. 

ENGLAND. 

Yorhjhire  ^tarterly  Report, 

The  prefer.t  fpring  fowing  of  grain  has  been  retarded  hj  the  di& 
agreeable  (late  of  the  weather  for  fome  weeks  paft^  yet  fomething  is  done 
on  foils  that  were  in  any  degree  of  previous  preparation,  or  the  moft 
favoured  by  nature.  Barley  has  been  fown  on  many  of  the  turnip 
fallows ;  Beans,  generally,  on  all  foils^  except  in  thofe  inftances  where^ 
on  ftrong  clay  foils,  the  eflential  preparation  of  winter  ploughing  haa 
been  negle£led.  On  fuch  as  were  fortunately  laid  out  in  dnlls,  in  time 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  winter's  froA,  even  on  the  wetteft  tod 
iirongeft  foils,  tbe  beans  were  put  in,  and  harrowed  in  excellent  order^ 
fome  weeks  (ince  ;  and  they  are  now  fprouting  through  the  furface,  as 
fkft  as  the  prefcnc  unplcafant  weather  will  allow.-  By  the  way,  thif 
ufeful  pradice  i?  too  much  overlooked  in  general :  *  Sapienti  verbmn 
faL  *  Very  few  oats  are  yet  fown  ;  flax  generally,  and  in  good  order. 
On  the  whule,  the  prcfent  is  an  extremely  backward  fcafon.  I«eft 
appearance  of  grafs,  clovers,  ^c.  than  a  month  fince :  yet,  notwith^ 
iUnding  the  fevere  frofts,  frequent  fnows,  and  deluges  of  rain,  the 
wheats,  in  general,  are  tolerably  promifing.  Though  the  end  of  laft 
fiimmer,  and  the  whole  of  the  autumn,  were  unufually  dry,  the  cloverf 
*  and  other  grafs  feeds  have  planted  moderately,  where  fown  with  crop  : 
thofe  fown  without  crop,  about  midfummer,  on  fallows  well  prepared^ 
T'^^^lly  faHcd,  and  were  turned  up  again  for  wheat,  &c. 

TiM» 
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The  turnips  have  holden  out  through'  the  winter  better  than  was 
expeAed  ;  but  are  now  all  confumed,  or  nearly  fo.  Hay  has  been 
at  7I.  per  ton  ;  was  lately  declining  from  that  price,  till  the  prefent 
bleak  ead  winds  commenced»  whicn(  together  with  the  backward  date 
of  herba^rey  will  confiderably  favour  its  advance.  All  circumftances 
confidered,  the  lambs  already  dropped  are  as  numerous  and  promifing 
as  could  reafonably  be  expelled ;  perhaps,  in  number,  there  are  more 
than  an  average. 

Of  courfe,  nothing  is  done  amon^r  the  fpring  and  fummer  fallows. 
The  bed  Wheat  is  about  ys.  g6.  ;  Barley,  39.  6d.  ;  Oats,  38.  j  Beans^ 
59.  ;  and  Potatoe«,  4s.  per  bufhel  of  Winchefter.  The  price  of  the 
lad  article  confirms  the  autumn  Report  of  the  produce,  where  it  is 
dated  as  a  half  crop.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  here,  that» 
under  many  very  unfavourable  circumftances  attending  the  prefent  criiis* 
the  above  are  prices  not  very  difcouraging.  They  are,  bowever,  fuN 
(icicntly  (b,  to  warn  the  induftrious  and  managing  cultivator  to  raife  his 
grain  produce  at  as  little  cod  of  labour  of  men  and  ior/es  as  he  can  pof- 
tibly  contrive  to  do  by  the  full  dretch  of  his  ingenuity  and  care. 

Fat  Cattle  and  Sheep  fell  tolerably  well ;  Beef  and  Mutton,  yd. 
per  lib.  I  Veal,  8d. ;  Butter,  is.  3d.  Lean  cattle  are  confiderably  lower 
than  lafl  year.  The  bed  kind  of  horfes  are  dill  very  dear ;  yet  reported 
at  the  late  fair  at  Doncader,  5.  April,  to  be  full  toper  cent,  lower  thail 
lad  year.  The  wages  of  farm  and  other  labourers,  and  of  fervants  in 
genera],  are  extravagantly  high. 

The  tax  upon  property  has  not  been  coHefted  in  this  didri^l  as 
yet,  though  daily  expe^ed  to  be  demanded  ;  of  courfe,  no  great 
complaint  is  yet  heard.  It  is  expe^ed  to  raife  as  much  nearly  as  the 
late  income  tux  ;  yet,  no  doubt,  great  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
exemptions.  The  affclTors  have  had  much  trouble  and  anxiety  about 
the  mode  of  rating  the  tax,  in  various  cafes ;  fuch  as  occupancy  by 
proprietors ;  tenants  refuGng  to  dedape  the  real  rent,  &c.  &c.  It  is 
prefumed,  that  the  real  rack  rent  by  the  year  has  modly  been  obtained  1 
when  that  could  not  be  done  from  partial  circumdances  of  fome  parifhea 
or  townfhips,  recoutfe  was  had  to  the  poors'  rate,  which,  was  propor- 
tioned to  what  was  deemed  a  ratio  tolerably  fatisfaftory  to  the  commif* 
Honers  and  others  concerned,  as  far  as  can  at  prefent  be  known.  The 
value  of  lad  year's  rent  was  afRimed  as  the  taxable  ratio  of  the  rent  by 
the  year ;  and  in  fome  cafes  rccourfc  was  had  to  adhial  view  and  valua* 
tion.  This  was  where  the  poors'  rate  was  raifrd  irregularly  or  un- 
equally :  ex.  gr.  a  nobleman's  wood*,  $cc«  6ec.  have  been  nearly  f^ 
from  the  poors'  and  road  taxes^  while  his  valuable  collieries  have  dedroy- 
ed  the  road^.     Thefe  are  genuine  objeAs  of  revaluation.-— —4^//  I2. 

iMerfrom  a  Farmer  in  IValet^  April  1446. 

^  Wc  have  experienced  a  long  winter,  though,  on  the  whole,  not  a 
Severe  one.  What  froda  wc  had  were  moderme,  with  but  little  fnow  ; 
and  ahhough  we  had  much  wet  weatheri  we  had  bat  few  heavy  rains. 
Oar  fpring  19  late,  iheice  being  bat  little  appesttMCc  of  graft  at  prefent, 

C^i  and 
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and  fodJcV  ic  (rrttlnpr  (linrt  with  many.  At  the  fame  ttme,  there  ia  a 
fdificient  fl(^ck  o{  hay  to  be  bought  at  a  tnoderate  price,  it  being  fold  it 
from  2I.  I  OS.  to  4!.  per  ton,  accordin^if  to  quality  and  fituation. 

*  l*he  lail  wtfck  of  February  an3  the  firft  week  of  March  were  dry 
and  favourable,  during  which  period  moft  of  the  peas,  beans  and  oats* 
were  fowti  ;  fince  that  time  we  had  a  month  of  wetnefs,  when  but  little 
work  wa*?  done.  The  weather  is  now  very  fine,  and  we  are  bufy  with 
tlie  barley  feed.  I  believe  there  will  be  lefs  of  that  ^p^ain  fciwn  in  thia 
fart  thnn  u^'ual,  the  low  price  being  againft  it.  Unluckily  for  the  work 
v\  tltifl  ncit^libonrhood,  they  have  called  out  the  voldnteers,  which  confift 
chiefly  of  tanners  fonsand  fervants  ;  and  many  farmers  are  at  a  lofs  to  go 
on  with  their  labour.  Moft  of  the  wheat  looks  well,  as  far  as  I  have 
ficn.     There  was  hut  littk  fpring  wheat  fown  with  us  this  year. 

*  Onr  markets  are  rather  worfe  than,  otherways,  particularly  for 
wheat,  whic:.  is  at  prefent  a  drug  ;  and  none  but  very  prime  famples 
will  fell,  prices  from  145.  to  i6-s.  for  168  pounds.  Barley  and  oats 
have  remained  (lationary  for  feveral  months  ;  but  they  have  gone  off; 
and  the  rtck-yardft  fccm  ahnoil:  clear,  except  for  wheat.  Cattle  con- 
tinued on  hand  through  the  winter;  but  they  now  begin  to  move^  and 
at  our  Lite  fiirs  have  fold  better  than  was  expected,  though  at  lower 
price r".  than  for  the  lafl  two  years  :  it  is  the  general  opinion  they  will  ad- 
vance as  the  grafs  comes.  Ewes  and  Iambs  fell  well.  I  fee  little  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  them  now  and  laft  year.  Pigs  ftill  keep  very 
)o\v  ;  but  there  is  not  fp  many  bred  lately  as  has  been.  A  great  part 
of  the  barley  has  been  confumed  by  pigs  and  cattle  lad  winter ;  which 
mode  ofconfumption  was  found  to  anfwer  better  than  felling  it  for  malty 
many  of  our  malt  houfts  having  been  fhut  up. 

*  Butcher  meat  is  on  the  advance  ;  of  courfc,  fat  cattle  fell  better ; 
Beef  and  Mutton  from  6d.  to  9d.  per  pound  ;  Veal  and  Lamb  5d. 
to  7d.  ;  Pork  5d.  and  5-^d.  ;  Butter  i  id.  and  is.  ;  Cheefe  6d.  to  ^d. 
Potatoes  are  rtafonable,  though  dearer  in  proportion  than  the  corn.  ' 

EJftx  ^larUrly  Report. 

WiTiiis  this  lail  quarter  the  weatiier  has  been  vcr)-  fickle  and  chaoge- 
nble.  However,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  not  had  a  bad  feed  time, 
though  it  was  prolonged  by  the  alterations  which  took  place.  Beana 
were  fown  at  the  latter  end  of  February,  and  beginning  of  March,  and 
nre  now  {hooting  up.  Barley  will  in  a  few  days  give  the  fields  a  beau- 
tiful appearance ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  fortnight  we  fhall  expe£t  to 
fee  the  earth  covered  with  its  full  variety.  Wheats  are  in  a  thriving 
ilate,  and,  upon  moil  lands,  look  amazingly  well.  The  hoe  will  br 
found  of  elTential  fcrvice  this  year,  as  the  weeds  generally  prevail,  owing 
to  the  mildncfs  of  the  winter.  1*ares  promife  a  good  crop,  as  do  both 
meadow  and  artificial  graffes.  Food  for  cattle,  however,  is  fcarce,  in 
confequcncc  of  the  failure  of  the  turnip  crops.  Where  cabbages  were 
grown,  they  were  found  of  great  benefit,  particularly  in  fupplying  the 
ewes,  which  have  lambed  down  well.  By  the  appearance  which  our 
/lack-yards  make  in  comparifon  with  the  former  years,  we  have  no  reafon 

to 
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to  think  that  the  grain  marketi  will  be  confiderabry  bij^her,  particuUrly  for 
baricy.  The  property  taic  at  this  time  engages  the  attention  of  every 
man  of  buQnefs,  particularly  farmers  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  feathered  ; 
fo  that  we  aie  one  year  in  arrear.  It  lias  alcogether  been  afT^ffed  very 
fairly  wUere  pariihes  have  lately  been  valued,  and  the  rates  equally  adjnft- 
ed.  It  is  taken  generally  by  the  rate,  and  in  other  cafes  left  to  the  decifioti 
of  the  aircfFora^  which  has  been  iatisfa6lory  to  the  country  and  commif^ 
lioncrs*  as  few  returns  or  appeals  have  been  made.  The  landlord'^  tax 
itf  paid,  not  always  according  to  the  rent,  but  by  the  aflcflinent  o^  the 
tenant.  It  is  thought,  but  it  is  impoifible  to  decide,  that  this  tax  will 
be  more  produdive  than  the  old  income  tax. April  iith. 

Letter  from  the  Eaji  Riding  of  Torkjblre^  April  I'jth. 

•  Our  markets  for  grain  have  been  very  ileady  through  the  winter, 
and  continue  fo,  tl)e  prices  in  general  for  wheat  (which  i^  cultivated  as 
ranch  as  pollible)  from  4x8.  to  5X8.  per  quarter  of  8  bufhels  of  3  ^  quarts 
each  ;  Hie  great  difference  in  price  owing  to  the  injury  fuftaincd  by 
the  mildew.  Oats  178.  to  22a.  per  ditto,  the  former  price  being  for 
long  feed,  the  latter  for  Potato,  Poland,  and  Frieiland  of  good  quality. 
Scans  308.  to  33s.  per  do.  ;  Barley  20s.  to  22s.  per  do. ;  the  Idil  artt* 
cle  very  Htde  grown  here.  Beef  7d.  to  8d.  per  lib.  ;  Mutton  7d. ;' 
Pcirk  6d.  ;  Veal  Sd.  to  9d.  About  a  month  agro,  we  liad  every  ap-' 
[)earancc  of  the  feed  time  being  a  fine  one  ;  bnt  after  a  few  patches  of 
beans  had  been  fown«  and  thtfe  before  the  land  was  fufiicieiitly  dry,  the 
weather  changed  to  very  wet ;  and  the  beans  fown  liuce,  fay  from  the 
7th  to  the  1 1  th  iuftant,  arc  gone  into  a  very  cold  bed  indeed,  and  the 
few  fown  fooner  are  fairly  embodied  in  a  fulid  mafs  of  earth.  Tlie  feed- 
time  for  oats  is  but  lately  begun  ;  and  as  the  weather  continues  wet,  we 
may  expe^l  they  will  be  fown  before  the  land  be  fo  itj  as  it  ought  ni 
be  for  their  reception.  The  ^heat,  wherever  1  gp^  has  a  (ickly  appcai- 
ance,  owing,  i  fuppofe,  to  the  abundance  of  moifture  fallen,  and  the 
continuation  of  wet  cold  weatheri  efpecially  upon '  fallowed  land  wher^e 
lime  has  been  ufed. 

*  I^ean  cattle  and  fheep  markets  are  on  an  average  one  third  lower  than 
this  time  twelvemonth^  ;  and  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  pigs  exceeds 
that.  In  rural  ceconomics  can  fay  but  little  ;  for  I  think  your  coun- 
trymen exceed  us  very  much  in  agncultural  purfuits  \  owing,  in  all  pro* 
bability,  to  the  almoft  univerial  want  of  leafes,  and  confidence,  or  both  ; 
which  is  a  great  public  lofs.  I  dpn*t,  however,  know  any  dillri^  moie 
fufceptible  of  improvement,  or  that  has  greater  advantages  than  thij 
one,  fo  far  as  a  navigable  river  (perhaps  as  fine  a  one  as  any  in  tlve 
world)  can  contribute  to  that  end,  by  convc*)'ing  lime  or  manure, 
which  may  be  had  in  any  quantity,  the  former  at  los.  to  129.  per  chal- 
dron of  32  bufhels  Wincheiler,  and  the  latter  at  78.  to  X28.  ptr  cart-luad 
of  1^  ton,  carried  to  the  diftance  of  40  milet,  freight  included  ;  or  by 
flooding  the  low  lands,  which  are  very  extenlive,  in  order  to  raife  and 
enrich  their  foil  with  the  mud«  or  what  jet  call  warp,  which  is  profit, 
fible  beyond  defcription  upoa  peat  earthy  or  light  fpongy  earth,  that  ap» 
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proacKeft  fomcwhat  to  that  nature,  of  which  there  are  large  traAs  ad^ 
joiTiinjT  the  rivers  Humber,  Trent,  Oufe,  Don,  and  Air,  over  wh'ch 
the  w.ift*r  may  be  conveyed  every  fprtn{![-tide  at  pleafure,  by  having 
cioughs  built,  and  drains  cut  for  the  purpofe. 

<  About  loo  acres  of  the  latter  foil,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  H um- 
ber, has  been  warped  in  the  lad  feven  years,  (the  fird  ever  attempted  on 
that  fide  of  the  river)  ;  and  the  improvement  made  is  great  indeed,  (b  as 
that  wheat  and  beans  can  be  grown  with  ^rtzx  fafety,  which  could  not 
be  done  before.  I  underhand  the  tenant  fug^reiled  the  idea  of  the 
pradlicability  of  fuch  an  improvement,  and  bore  a  large  proportioo  of 
the  ex  pence.  On  the  rivers  Trent,  Don,  and  Air,  large  trails  of 
land  have  been  improved  in  this  way,  and  more  embankments  continue 
to  be  made  every  year.  * 

Norfolk  ^ifirterly  Rifort, 

A  MORE  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  fpn'ng  the  agriculturiil  has  fcldom 
experienced  than  the  prcTent.  Severe  froils  and  alternate  thftws,  the  moll 
tryiiij^  of  all  weather  to  vegetable  life,  have  deprived  the  fields  of  aluioft 
every  appearance  of  verdure  ;  and  the  total  abfcncc  of  the  fun's  enliven- 
ing  beams,  fo  defirable  at  this  feafon,  gives  an  unplerifant  profpeA,  and 
excites  apprehenfion  left  his  exertions  at  fccd-timc  fhould  be  difappointcj 
at  harvell.  If,  on  light  foilo,  vegetation  receives  an  early  check,  and 
if  the  feed  remains  long  io  the  ground  before  it  vegetatec,  the  blade, 
when  it  does  appear,  is  generally  weak  and  fickly ;  and  nothing  but  a 
combination  of  happy  circcumftances,  fuch  as  a  high  ftate  of  cuhivatioD, 
an  artificial  richnefs  in  the  foil,  and  a  peculiarly  favourable  feafon  after- 
wards, can  recover  it.  He  has  an  additional  mortification  of  rcflefting, 
that,  from  the  failure  of  turnips  lad  year,  the  barley  crop  muft  fuffer 
confiderahly  ;  while  hts  flnck<i,  in  the  mean  time,  muft  Unguifh  and  fall 
oiF,  from  the  want  of  their  ufual  fupport.  All  thofc  tlungs  throw  a 
gloom  upon  rural  aftairs,  which  will  not  be  foon  removed. 

Inlaft  Report  it  was  mentioned,  that  wheat  feed-time,in  this  county,  was 
particularly  favourable;  and  it  was  predit^ud  that  this  circumftancc  would 
enable  the  plants  to  refift  the  feverity  of  the  winter  frofts.  Happily,  the 
predidlion,  is  completely  veriiied,  ab  the  plants  are  fufHciently  abundant ; 
and,  though  fomewhat  backward,  are  now  beginning  to  tiller  well.  Be 
it  remembered,  hpwever,  th::t  many  accidents  are  flill  to  be  encountered. 
Blight,  mildew,  and  fmui  may  reduce  the  value  of  the  moft  promiting 
crop,  bi.th  in  quantity  and  quality ;  and  a  feafon  like  the  prefent  is  often 
the  precurfor  of  fuch  evils  as  are  now  pointed  out. 

The  barley  crop  of  laft  year  was  more  tlun  an  average  one  ;  but  the 
ftacks  of  that  grain  have  almoft  completely  difappeared  ;  and,  after 
deducting  for  feed,  a  very  inconiiderabliJ  quantity  will  remain  for  the 
market.  Wheat  was  below  an  average  crop,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  but  ftlil  maintains  its  ground  in  the  ftack-yard.  Turnips  were 
orlj[in,tlly  very  defcdive  ;  but  tlie  winter  quarter  being  favourable,  the 
farmer  was  enabled  to  keep  part  of  them  for  a  long  time,  and  had  rcafon 
\^  believe  that  he  poffcffed  a  full  fupply  of  fpri.ig  food.     The  fevere 
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weather  of  Febroiry  and  March  dilappouDted  thefe  expedalioni.  Fields 
wjikhy  during  the  winter,  afforded  a  mod  gratifying  prbfpe^^,  were,  ia 
the  month  of  March,  fo  completely  dedroycQ,  that  not  the  flighted  vefligc 
of  the  top  or  apple  of  a  turnip  could  be  feen,  after  the  mod  minute  in* 
fpcdion  ;  the  whole  having  vauifhed,  as  if  by  enchantment. 

Of  vetches  and  artificial  gralTes,  there  appears  a  full  plant,  thoUgh 
both  are  unnfually  late.  -Some  hope  may  be  entertained  uf  a  fair  crop 
of  lambs,  though  the  feafon  is  certainly  again  ft  them.  A  petition  ^"aa 
prefentcd  from  this  county,  complaining  of  hard/kips  -fuftained  by  im- 
proper corn  laws,  the  additional  malt  tax,  and  praying  redrcfs  ;  which 
petition  is  now  under  confideracion  of  ParliamenC.  A  Hatcment,  in 
lupport  of  the  petition,  drawn  up  by  an  intelligent  agricultunft,  which 
was  laid  before  Mr  Addington,  is  endofed,  teg'cther  with  fome  remarks 
thereupon. jiprU  1%, 

"[We  are  forry  that  our  limks  preclude  us  from  prefenting  the  above 
mentioned  ftateroent  at  this  time  ;  bat,  if  not  out  of  date,  it  fhali 
be  ioferted  in  next  Number.] 

Northumberland  Quarterly  Report. 

The  favourable  ftate  of  the  weather  at  the  time  of  fending  laft  ro 

rrt  ceaied  foon  after,  and  the  latter  end  of  January  }yx)vf d  exceeding- 
wet.  The  month  of  February  and  beginning  of  March  were  fo  al- 
ternately wet,  and  fnow  with  hard  froft,  that  little  ox  na  feed  was  got 
in  before  the  fecond  week  in  March.  From  the  12th  to  the  17th,  the 
dry  lands,  that  were  cleared  of  turnips,  were  moftly  fowa  with  wheat ; 
&  i^yv  beans  and  peas  were  al£b  put  in,  but  the  froil  and  fnow  return- 
ing on  the  1 8th,  interrupted  feed-work  till  the  29th,  and  obliged  many 
people  to  abandon  the  idea  of  fowing  wheat  and  beans  altogether. 
The  oat-feed  wa«  moftly  done  by  tlie  middle  of  April,  when  barley 
fowing  commenced  ;  but  another  delay  has  taken  place,  by  a  ci>ver  of 
fnow,  for  the  lafl  three  days,  with  intrnfc  cold  wiuds  from  the  ncrth- 
eaft,  which  liave  mofbly  prevailed  for  the  lall  three  weeks,  and  ch'.';:ked 
all  kinds  o£  vegetation.  Tlic  young  clovei'S  wji-e  never  l..>o>v'n  fo 
backward,  nor  the  fcarcity  of  grecu  fvx)d  more  fevercly  filt,  luniips 
being  molUy  done ;  and  ruta  baga,  which  ¥i'as  intended  as  a  refervc  for 
iato  fpring  food,  has  in  general  proved  ycxy  defective,  being  ho  .en  and 
fpmigy  at  liic  heart,  whleh  caufed  many  of  tL-o:n  to  n>t.  This  d:l"afc 
was  probably  owing  to  the  plant  bein-r^  long  check^^d  in  its  ^ruvvth^ 
and  mildewed  by  the  drought  of  la!t  fummer,  and,  when  tiie  mini 
iMmc,  growing  fo  rapidly,  and  iuc/eaiiiig  fo  miicli  in  fize  afterwards. 

This  winter  has  been  very  inhuical  to  the  mountain  fanners  ;  their 
fheep  were  feldom  in  lower  condition  ;  and  the  fnow  ajid  iU«niy  w  ather 
at  preicnt,  being  in  the  middle  of  uikiv  Lnibuig  feafon,  will  be  fcveix:* 
ly  felt. 

Hay  and  flraw  are  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  lall  year,  and  t!ic  ftack- 
yards  appear  much  thinner.  Our  corn  markets  arc  ad  vane;..;:  a  little, 
wheat  from  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  bufhel  Wincheftcr ;  Barley,  2i.  C:  to 
;s.  8d.  \   OatS;  as.  6d«  to  2s.  4od.  |   Beans  and'Pcas,  3s.  c/d.  tc  4s. — 
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The  markets  for  fat  (lock  are  much  lower  than  was  expc&ed  laft  au* 
tuinn  ;  and  thoi'e  who  fpeciilated  in  buying  ftock  to  feed  on  turnips, 
will  be  confiderable  loiors.  At  laft  Morpeth  market,  (heep  were  fold 
at  yd.  per  lib.  fink,  and  have  never  exceeded  8d.  ;  Beef  is  fold  from 
7s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  Hone  of  14  lib.  (ink,  but  is  expected  to  be  lugher. 

The  colledion  of  a  year's  property  tax  of  9d.  per  pound  »ui  rent, 
has  been  loudly  and  julUy  complained  of  by  all  fiAnnurs  ;  and  probably 
an  unfairer  tax  was  never  levied.  The  principle  of  it  is  faid  to  be 
5  per  rent,  on  income,  to  which  the  occupiers  of  lands  have  no  objec- 
tion  ;  but,  according  to  the  prefent  regulation,  whereby  pd.  per  pound 
oil  rent  is  levied  in  England,  many  are  paying  15  or  20  fer  ctni,  on 
thcMr  income,  and  fcarcely  in  any  inUance  lefg  than  10  per  cent. 

Upon  what  data  the  framers  of  this  adl  have  gone,  it  is  difficult  to 
coiiied.ure.  Every  fanntr,  however,  can  be  at  no  Ipfi  to  bring  num- 
b»iUrs  iiiilancQs  of  the  unjullnefs  of  the  principle.  Suppufe  we  take 
%n\!i  of  a  fanu  of  8col.  a  year,  the  tenant  is  charged  a$  poifeffing  an 
i<iromc  of  600I.,  whereas  his  real  profits  are  moft  probably  not  zoo\. ; 
i'iul  few  inftances  can  be  produced  where  it  exceeds  300!.  I  am  fully 
iH)nvinccd,  that  if  the  matter  w^as  fairly  invrftigated,  it  would  be  found 
That,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  farmer's  protit  does  not  exceed  10  per 
t\rt,  on  h»s  capital  employed,  lakinjr  it  at  10  per  crnt.^  and  fuppoling 
tUv  capital  employed  on  a  farm  of  Xool.  a  yoar  to  be  three  rents,  of 
:40c!.,  the  income  would  be  orJy  240I.  If  the  capital  is  taken  at 
tour  timos  the  rent,  or  3ZC0I.,  the  income  would  be  320I.  ;  the  average 
*>  Icfs  than  half  of  vi-liat  the  tenant  is  charged  with,  and  obliged  un- 
■*:iily  to  puy.  An  enlightened  Legiflature  ought  immediately  to  re- 
r:o\c  to  heavy  and  fo  untair  a  tax  upon  agriculture.— ^-i^r/V  2 1. 

Letter  from  a  Torljlnre  Fanner y  ^^pril  22. 

•  The  weather  for  feme  time  paft  has  been  fo  tempeftuoufly  cold, 
*<\)\xl  vrci^otation  is  entirely  at  a  Hand,  and  as  the  turnips  are  now  moftly 
''uten,  tKc  ihcep  are  in  great  wuiit  of  food,  v.hich  will  he  fevcrcly  felt, 
IS  the  hrr.bin^L^  fi-afon  is  commenced.  The  (everity  of  the  weather 
\?.s  d^-'ftroyed  many  Iambs,  Jfnd  the  general  li/^  is  uncommonly  fmall. — 
The  fov.'ing  of  fpring  grain  has  been  unufually  retarded,  and  much  is 
vtt  ur«fini{bt.'d. 

•  Cattle  mid  fh'^cp  are  falling  in  p'-ire.  every  dciy.  A  large  ilock  of 
':t  "iitcp  i?  laid  to  bo  on  hand,  and  the  graziers  of  (heep  upon  turnips 
'-I  .i'\  lofo  conrid«Tably. — Our  markets  for  grain  are  looking  up,  and  I 
thiiik  will  conliniie  x^^  do  fo,  as  our  llack-yards  are  vt-ty  thin. 

•  Hay  isN^lliiig  .-it  yd.  per  flone  vif  14  lib.,  and  is  much  fought  after. 
— Thf  fowiiig  potato  oats  is  entin*ly  abandoned  in  Yorkfhire — ^they 
.».•■  fdund  tc)  bv*  co!:i[v.rativt'ly  unprudii^Hve.  and  miich  fiibjoCt  to  fmut. 
'  li.i%r  net  heard  of  one  pcrfon  having  made  iile  oi  them  this  year  for 
r  v!  ;    th'.-y  are,  howevr,  preferred  by  the   meal-fLllers   to  other  forts^ 

.'".  ..i-;  \xorth  n.ore  by  abjLt  3d.  per  Luiliei.  ' 

Letter, 
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Letter  from  London^  April  23. 

*  We  had  a' good  fiipply  of  wheat  to'  day ;  but  the  countvy  markets 
being  imperfe^y  furniihedy  occaiioned  an  increafed  demand.     Barley 
has  advanced  witliin  thefe  few  days  fiilly  28.  per-  quarter,  and  beans  ai;e^ 
pyrchafod  at  a  fimilar  increafe  of  price.     Our  fup|Jy  of  oata  was  mo-; 
derate,  and  Tales  were  made  fredy,  as  will  appear  from  the  annexed - 
Aate. 

-  <  During  the  lad  three  months*  we  have  had  an  abundant  fupply  oT 
all  kinds  of  grain*  and  prices  have  kept  tolerably  fteady.  A  grrcat- 
many  cargoes  of  foreign  oats  have  been  imported,  and  our  arrivals  from ' 
the  northward  are  numerous.  .  The  price  of  grafs  feeds,  which  had' 
bcen  on  the  decline  for  two  months  paft*  has  lately  advanced,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  fine  quality.  Hay,  fipom  the  late  cold  and  unpropitious 
weather,  has  rifen  5  s.  per  load.—- Some  of  the  wheats  on  cold  foils  ai«'' 
Igoking  very  yellow. 

*  The  Engliih  tenantry  do  not  relifti  the  property  tax  more  than 
their  northern  brethren.     The  rent  is  taken  upon  au  average  of  the 
feveq  preceding  years;  of  courfe,  x8o2  is  the  laft  of  the  feries,  and. 
on  the  average  thereof  the  tax  for  1803  is  p)feid« 

<  State  of  London  Markets,  April  23. 

«  Wlieat         ...  308.  458.  J28.  per  quarter. 

Grand  South  Country  do,  52  s.  to  fjs^ 

Eflex  and  Kent    •        •  56s.— 5  7s^ 

Foreign  red         .  -  35s.-*48s.. 

White  Dantzic      •         -  50s.  548.^-^5  81. 

Rye  -  -  -  30s. — 36s. 

Barley         «         •  •  2os.«— 25  s*. 

Fine  Bariey         -  -  263. 

Suffolk  Malt         -         .  568.— 58s. 

Norfolk  ditto        •        -  593% — 60s. 

Grey  Peas  -  •  308. — 338. 

Small  Beans         *  -  35'^'^59>- 

Oats,  long  feed     -  -  18s. — 21B.  6d. 

Frieflands       -         -  228.  6d.— 24s. 

Polands        -    ^^        •  238. — 25s. 

Red  Clover  Seflr*  -  70s. — 848.  per  cwt. 

White  ditto         -  •  90s. — 105s. 

gecj^  Tares  •  -  6s.  per  bufhd '. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tne  Stri8ures  of  A.  Z.  remind  us  of  the  articles  of  impeaclmient 
fiud  to  be  prcfented  hj  Mr  Burke  to  the  Duke  of  Portlaad  againfl 
Mr  Fox.  Perhaps  it  may  iave  this  gentleman  fome  trouble^  were 
he  informed  that  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  Magazine  is  conunitted 
to  the  CONDUCTO-Ri  and  that  the  Publisher  does  not  interfere  there- 
in. In  point  of  confiftcncyy  A.  Z.  does  not  feem  to  po£^  a  larger 
(bare  than  other  great  ttien.  He  finds  fault  becaufe  anonymous  com- 
munications ate  inferted  in  the  Magazine,  and  yet  aMKymouflj  libeb  its 
Condu^or  and  principal  fupporters  I 

It  has  been  out  of  our  power  to  find  room  for  A.  G.*8  Letter  on 
Thrajhkng  Machines;  but  he  may  rely  upon  its  appearance  in  next 
Number.  Our  Dumfries  correfpondent  will  pleafe  'accept  of  the  like 
notice  as  to  his  Drainage  Paper^  which  has  b^n  too  long  delayed. 

A  valuable  Eflay  on  the  fubje£l  of  Regulating  the  Value  b/.  Labour^ 
has  been  fent  us  from  Ayrfhirc.  Our  fentiments  are  much  in  unifon 
with  the  author's  leading  principles,  though  fome  of  his  arguments 
appear  to  be  inconcluTive. 

The  Liverpool  Meteorological  Account  is  unavoidably  pofiponcd. 

Flaminius  on  ^Road-lVorh^  and  Obsertator  on  a  Juji  RotcUiou 
ef  CropSt  /hall  appear  in  our  next.  We  have  experienced  a  good  deal 
of  fatisfadtion  from  perufing  thefe  two  conmiunications. 

Several  ingenious  remarks  on  A.  S.*6  Lime  Paper,  p.  27.  have  been 
received.     Some  of  them  will  probably  appear  in  next  Number. 

The  gentleman  who  figns  himfelf  A  Fen  Agriculturist,  (hall  be 
attended  to.  He  is  requefted  to  tranfmit  the  papers  mentioned  ;  and 
if  he  plcafes  to  favour  us  with  his  addrefs,  our  obligations  to  hun  will 
be  increafcd. 

Many  other  communications  are  come  to  liand,  which  wi^  be  duly 

attended  to. 

Tlic  Dunifncp,  Moray,  an^  liincardiiie  reports,  and  other  articles 
of  intelligei;cc»,  were  too  late. 

Nc.  XIX.  will  be  publiflied  on  Monday  13.  Augufl  1894, 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Confiderattons  on  Regulating  the  Value  of  Labour. 

Sir, 

A  HE  very  extenfive  circulation  of  your  Magazine,  and  the 
high  charadler  it  has  defervedly  obtained,  render  the  confe- 
quences  of  any  erroneous  principle,  which  may  find  a  footing  in 
it,  much  more  alarming,  than  if  its  circulation  or  its  name  had 
attained  lefs  extent  and  celebrity. 

This  conHderation  induces,  me  to  exprefs  a  total  difappro- 
bation  of  certain  principles  refpe£ling  the  price  of  labour,  which 
appeared  in  Number  XVII.  p.  43.,  quite  oppofite  to  what  I 
have  underflood  to  be  a  liberal  fyitem  of  political  economy,  yet 
fandioned  by  the  authority,  and  fupported  by  the  influence,  of  a 
name  which  bears  in  itfelf  the  prefumption  of  fuperibr  infor- 
mation ;  and  mull  therefore  have  no  fmall  efie£l  in  determining 
the  opinion  of  a  very  numerous  clafs  of  your  readers,  who,  en- 
gaged in  the  pra£lical  detail  of  an  ufeful  and  honourable  occu- 
pation, without  kifure  to  (ludy  the  abilraft  principles  of  their 
profefTion,  allow  themfelves  to  be  directed  in  this  refpe£l  by  the 
concluGons  of  thofe  who,  from  their  iGtuation  in  life,  and  op- 
portunities of  (ludy  and  refleftion,  having  more  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  are  confidered  as  more  able  to  decide  upon 
the  fubjeft.  I  allude  to  a  letter  from  a  very  rcfpcftable  corrcf- 
..    VOL,  V.  NO.  19.  R  pondcnt, 
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ponder.t  (Sir  George  tS.  Mackenzie,  Bart.),  refpc£ling  the  pre- 
fcnt  price  of  labour  in  the  Highlands. 

'I'he  price  of  labour,  generally  fpeaking,  is  one  of  the  moft 
i'nportaiit  objects  which  can  fall  under  the  confideration  of  the 
political  econoinift ;  nor  only  as  being  that  which  is  moft  nearly 
iunl  intim  irely  conncfted  with  the  welfare,  happinefs  and  fupporc 
of  the  moil  lU'.nictous  and  mod  important  claflesof  fociety,  but  al- 
io  as  that  which,  forming  a  component  part  of  the  price  of  all  com* 
inoditifs,  nniil  confrquently  have  confiderable  efFecfl  in  determin- 
ing thf  profits  and  advantages  of  every  particular  fpeculatiori  con- 
nected with  imy  of  the  diiferent  branches  of  trade  or  manufac- 
ture, and  as  that  which,  from  its  wonderful  influence  in  (limu- 
Jating  iiiduflry,  and  encouraging  population,  by  holding  forth  a 
libcial  rt'ward  to  the  workman,  may  juftly  be  conddered  as  the 
main  fpring  which  moves  the  complicated  mechanifm  of  every 
agricultural  and  commercial  community. 

Imprelicd,  then,  with  the  importance  of  the  fubjeft,  I  truft 
VTJU  will  not  hcfitatc  ?t  inferting  a  few  obfervations  which  are 
intended  to  obviate  the  imprcffion  which  may  have  been  made 
on  the  public  mind  by  your  correfpondcnt's  letter,  as  well  as  to 
diihjvire  thole  apprehcnrions  which  appear  to  be  entertained 
by  many  Highland  proprietor'^,  regarding  the  cffefts  which, 
they  fuppnfe,  mull  enfue  from  the  execution  of  the  grand  Cale- 
donian Canal,  in  producing  a  general  enhancement  of  the  price 
of  labour,  and  oppofing  a  barrier  to  every  agricultural  improve- 
ment. 

Without  enlarging  on  that  difcovery  wliich  feems  to  have  ex- 
cited fo  much  furprife  in  your  correfpondcnt's  mind,  viz.  That 
the  eflimate  of  farm  buildings,  houfe,  oiFices,  &c.  &c.  exceeded 
confiderably  one  year's  rent  of  the  eftate,  it  may  juft  be  obferv- 
ed,  what  an  indeRnite  idea  this  (latcment  conveys  to  the  mind^ 
when  neither  the  extent  of  the  eftate,  nor  the  prefent  rent  of 
the  land,  the  two  main  hinges  upon  which  the  argument  mud 
turn,  are  at  all  mentioned.  But  fuppoling  the  former  mode- 
rate, and  the  latter  fuck  as  we  know  to  be  the  common  return 
of  Highland  isiproveabh  eltates,  ftill  I  can  perceive  no  juft  caufc 
for  complaint.  That  agriculture  is  a  trade  which,  like  all  other 
trades,  requires,  in  the  firft  inftance,  a  certain  outlay  of  capital 
in  order  to  render  it  fuccefsiul,  is  a  problem  which  will  require 
no  demonftration  ;  that  the  lefs  improved  the  land  is  in  its  pre- 
fent ftatc,  the  greater  muft  be  the  capital  employed  in  order  to 
render  it  ufefully  produ£live,  is  equally  obvious ;  and  that  the 
improvement  will  be  direftly  proportional  to  the  capital  judicl- 
oufly  expended,  even  your  correfpondcnt  will  not  deny.  A 
y«ry   extenCve  territory  comprifing  the  dijQRsrent  varieties  of 
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*  m^S' quaking  bog  and  heath- covered  tKounfaifiy  *  which  certainly 
form  no  fmall  part  of  the  mofi  itnproveakJe  Highland  eftates, 
may  yield  a  rent  that  will  fcarcc  pay  the  cxpcncc  of  its  col- 
leflion ;  and,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  it  would  not  be  at  all  furprifing, 
if  the  incipient  improvement  of  a  fingle  corner  of  it  exhaufted 
more  than  the  net  produce  of  the  whole  property.  The  im- 
prover cjinnot  expeft  that  an  immediate  rife  of  rent  (hall  accom- 
pany the  expenditure  of  his  capital,  proportional  to  the  profits 
he  would  have  received  for  it  had  it  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
his  banker's  hands,  or  been  invefted  in  fome  more  lucrative  mer- 
cantile fpeculation  ;■:— he  muft  lay  his  account  with  receiving 
much  lefs — perhaps  none  at  all  at  firft :  he  muft  confider  him- 
feJf  as  a  capitalift  who  engages  in  fome  branch  of  manufadiure^ 
which,  as  its  future  profits  will  be  great,  requires  and  juliifies 
a  great  advance,  for  the  purchafe  of  the  neceflary  machinery 
and  inftruments,  by  which  alone  he  can  look  forward  to  future 
profit,  or  to  a  fucccfsful  competition  with  thofe  who  have  already 
made  fome  advances  in  the  trade.  But  neither  this  great  outlay, 
sor  the  fmall  immediate  profit  which  he  can  derive  from  it» 
ought  to  damp  his  profpei^s,  or  flacken  his  exertions,  or  occa- 
(ion  any  regret  or  remoTfe  for  the  fum  which  he  thus  applies. 
It  would  furely  be  confidered  as  forry  and  niggardly  policy  in  a 
manufa£lurer,  were  he  to  repine  at  the  expence  of  the  materi- 
als and  inftruments  of  his  trade^  or  to  purchafe  them,  of  an 
inferior  quality,  in  order  to  pocket  the  petty  favings  of  his 
meanoefs.  But,  fubftantial  farm-houfes,  convenient  buildings, 
ftrong  enclofures,  and  well  conftrudied  roads,  form  the  moft  ef- 
fential  parts  of  that  machinery  which  is  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  produce  of  the  earth  *,  and  therefore,  for  an  im- 
prover of  land  to  put  a  ftop  to  his  operations  on  account  of  the 
expence  with  which  they  are  attended,  or  to  grudge  the  necef- 
fary  outlay  for  his  buildings  and  enclofures*  would  be  as  abfurd 
as  for  the  blackfmith  to  (liut  up  (hop  on  account  of  the  expence 
of  the  bellows  or  anvil ;  or  for  the  weaver  to  lament  the  coft 
of  his  yarn,  his  (Iiuttle  or  bis  loom.  The  truth  is,  it  is  not  the 
prefent,  but  the  future  confequences,  which  ought,  in  every  in- 
veftiture  of  capital,  to  regulate  our  conduct ;  and  thefe,  we 
may  fafcly  affert,  will,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  foil,  be  ade- 
quate to  even  our  moft  fanguine  anticipations. 
The  labours  of  the  fpring  would  appear  to  him 

*  Who  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nofe, ' 

to  be  the  a£ls  of  madnefs  and  wicked  prodigality,  wafting  the 
precious  food  of  man,  and  fcattering  the  grain  un wifely  on  the 
ground.     But  to  him  who^  in  the  labours  of  the  feed-time,  an- 
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cipates  the  abundance  of  the  harveft, — who  in  every  pickle  (eca  a 
headdalk,  and  in  every  handful  a  bufhcl,  the  caft  of  the  few- 
er, like  the  Ihower  of  plenty,  will  be  hailed  as  a  bleiung  to  the 
ftuman  race  ;  and  the  expence  of  tillage  will  be  confidered  as  a 
loan  to  nature,  fur  which  an  ufurious  intered  is  about  to  be  re- 
turned. 

Let  not,  then,  fl'.ort-fighted  views  narrow  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural improvement ;  let  not  the  proprietor  confider  his  intc- 
reft  as  diftincb  from  that  of  the  poflcllpr  of  the  foil.  If  he 
wifhes  his  lands  to  wave  with  corn,  and  his  eftatc  to  be  a  gar- 
den, let  him  not  grudge  to  buy  the  plough,  the  harrow  and  the 
fpade  ;  but,  above  all,  let  him  render  the  fituatk>n  of  the  culti- 
vators of  the  foil  as  eafy  as  pofTible,  and  let  him  be  affixred  he 
has  made  the  firft  and  moil  effential  tlep  to  improvement,  when 
neither  a  homelefs  tenant  or  a  houfekfs  farm  exift  upon  his  pro- 
perty. 

I  have  enlarged  a  little  on  this  fubject,  becaufe  complaints,  fi- 
milar  to  thofe  of  your  correfpondent,  are  not  uhfrequent  at  the 
prefent  day,  and  have  occasioned  many  landed  proprietors  to- 
defift  from  improvements  they  had  otherwife  intended. 

What  I  have  faid  relates   to  the  remote  effects  of  fuch   im- 
provements 5  but  it  may   alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  immediate 
ones  are  not  fo  unproduftive  as  is  generally  imagined.     The  va- 
lue of  every  commodity,  in  a  civilized  community,  is  determinred 
by  the  expence  of  its  produdlion — the  quantity  of  labour  'hat 
has  been  employed  upon  it — as  well  as  certain  ideas  of  utility 
and  convenience,  which  may  depend   upon   the  accidental  con- 
fideration  of  mankind.     This  holds,  peculiarly,  with  regard  to 
the  habitations  of   men-     A  good   houfe  will,  in  itfelf,  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  cireumllances,  rank  high  in  the  eftimation 
of  men.     They  have  a  very  natural  pride  in  being  well  lodged^ 
and  comfortably  iituatcd,— and   in  poflefling  thofe  little  conveni- 
ences which,  though  not  abfolutcly  among  the   neceflaries,  can 
fcarcely  be  clafled  among  the  luxuries  of  life.     The  poiTeflion  of 
thefe  will  always  be  an  object  of  defire  to  mankind ;  and   as  it 
flatters  vanity,  it  is  paid  for  with  pleafure.     This  is  remarkably 
the  cafe  among  the  lower  Scots,  notorionfly  in  point  of  drcfs, 
and  equally  fo  with  refpedl  to  dwellings,  wherever  there  is  room 
for  a  choice,  or  realon  for  a  preference.     In  a  competition  of 
tenants,  therefore,  this  will  have  its  elFeft  ;  a  new,  convenient^ 
and  fubftantial  (leading  of  farm  buildings,  will,  for  the  comforts 
it  aflbrds,  independent  of  its  utility  as  a  necellary  component 
part  of  the  machinery  which  is  requifite  for  his  ufe  as  a  manu^- 
faclurer  of  rude  produce,  always  decide  the  preference  of  aa 
incoming  tenant,  other  things  being  the  fame,  or  nearly  the 
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fame.  The  flate  roof»  and  the  fafli  windows— »the  freeftone 
front,  and  the  plaftered  ceiling,  have  often  procured  for  the 
landlord,  one  or  ,two  (hillings  more  per  acre  than  he  would  have 
got,  if  the  mofs-grown  thatch,  •  the  bolftered  light-hole,  or  the 
wooden  lintel,  had  decorated  the  more  ruftic  cottage  of  his  farm; 
and  that,  too,  fuppofine  that  the  land  might  have  been  as  well 
tilled  while  the  tenant  lived  vs\  .the  latter,  as  tf  he  had  inhabited 
the  former.  A  good  houfe,  therefore,  on  a  piece  of  wade  land, 
a£ls  as  a  premium  to  its  improvement ;  and  no  better  kind  of 
premium  can  be  devifed.  People  will  then  cultivate  the  land 
around  it,  which,  without  it,  would  not  have  attracted  their  la- 
bour ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  will  give  an  increafed  rent  for 
the  land,  becaufe  they  are  more  comfortably  (ituateif.  There- 
fore, the  outlay  of  money  in  fuch  buildings,  has  an  immediate 
efFe£l  in  raifing  the  rent  of  land ;  and  thus  returns  a  profit  to 
the  landlord,  equal  perhaps  to  good  intereil  for  the  fum.  We 
do  not,  however,  always  difcriminate  properly  the  true  caufes  of 
^n  increafe  of  rent. 

But  betides  this  immediate  efFe^t-r-the  remote  profits  to  which 
I  formerly  alluded,  will  be  objedis  of  greater  importance ;  for 
the  fame  advantages  will  accrue  to  the  farmer^  in  the  profecu*- 
tion  of  his  trade,  from  a  good  (leading  of  farm  buildings,  as 
will  accrue  to  any  manufaAurer  from  the  adoption  or  invention 
of  any  new  machine  for  abridging,  facilitating,  or  expediting 
labour,  or  for  improving  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  article 
lie  produces,  and  confequently  increaCng  the  profit  he  derives 
from  it,  by  extending  the  market,  and  augmenting  the  de- 
mand. 

With  regard  to  the  prefcnt  high  price  of  (killed  labour  in  the 
Highland  counties,  complained  of  as  fuch  an  oppreflion,  and 
lamented  over  as  fo  great  an  evil,  I  mud  confefs  I  fee  no  caufe 
for  furprife.  It  is  a  natural  coofequence  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumdances  which  have  attended  the  (ituation  of  that  country — 
an  event  which  every  man  of  refle£iion  mud  have  anticipated  ; 
and  which,  fo  far  from  being  the  herald  of  approaching  ruin, 
is  in  itfelf  the  mod  decifive  proof  of  an  increafing  profperity. 
Several  circumdances  may  be  pointed  out,  which  have  contri- 
buted to  enhance  the  value  of  (killed  labour, — in  mentioning 
which,  we  may  not  only  explain  its  real  caufes,  but  alfo  dimi- 
nifh  the  dread  of  its  evil  effe£ts. 

Inequalities  in  the  nature  of  different  employments,  lay  the 
foundation  of  correfponding  inequalities  in  the  profits  they  af- 
ford ;  and  when  exiding  in  the  fame  employment,  they  mud 
alfo  occaOon  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  its  rewards.  Thefc 
JQequalities  may  be  of  a  local,  temporary,  or  accidental  nature  \ 
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and  wherever  they  exift,  they  occafjon  a  variation  in  the  price  of 
labour,  as  well  between  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  as 
between  the  different  countii\s  of  the  fame  kingdom.  Hence 
we  may  perceive  the  fall:>cy  of  ilxing  on  the  price  of  labour,  in 
any  particular  part  of  the  country,  as  a  criterion  by  wliich  we 
are  to  denomiuAte  the  rates,  at  other  place:;,  either  moderate 
or  exrrava^jant,  according  as  they  fmk  below,  or  exceed  it.  This, 
Iiowcver,  is  not  always  attended  to.  Tlie  apparent  cffofts  are 
contrafled,  but  the  exi(lin[j  circumftances  arc  overlooked;  and 
•a  dccifion  is  made,  which  mud  be  erroneous.  Nothing,  how- 
'jvcr,  is  fo  common  as  to  hear  cou.itry  wages  termed  exorbitant, 
becaiife  they  either  approach  to,  or  equal,  the  wages  of  the 
towns.  Thus,  your  correfpondent  after  lamenting  the  extrava- 
j;a'.icc  of  mi^fon  work  in  Rofslhirc,  in  order  to  convey  to  us  fonie 
idea  of  it,  mentions  that  *  he  believes  it  is  equal  to  what  is  giv- 
en to  the  bcft  hands  in  Edinburgh. '  Rut  this  is  no  proof  of 
the  extravagance  of  the  Highland  mafon.  Encountering  diffi- 
culties, of  which  the  town  m.ifon  is  ignorant, — flrugglingagainft 
a  ilream  which  almoil  overwhelms  him, — the  wages  which  he  de- 
rnands,  are  a  moderate  compenfation  for  the  dilliculiies  and  dif- 
'.uivantajres  by  which  he  if,  Uirrcunded. 

I.  The  Inconftancy  of  Employment. 

That  the  wages  of  labour  vary  continually,  in  diff^rrcnt  cm- 
jrioynients,  with  the  conllancy  or  inconliancy  of  employment, 
h-M  been  pointed  out  by  the  profound  author  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nation.^.  *  A  mafon  or  bricklayer  *  (fays  Dr  Smith)  *  can  nei- 
tlir  r  work  in  hard  frofl,  nor  in  foul  weather;  and  Ijis  cmploy- 
r'n'iu  at  all  other  times  dcpeiul';  upon  the  occadonal  calls  of  his 
i  uJomcr-;.  lio  is  liable,  in  confequcncc,  to  be  frequently  with- 
'Mir  any.  What  he  earns,  tlis.'refore,  while  employed,  mud  not 
rnly  maintain  him  while  he  is  idle,  but  make  him  fome  compen- 
f.irion  for  thofe  anxious  and  defponding  moments  which  the 
tiiou^ht  of  fo  precarious  a  (ituation  mull  fomtimes  occafion. 
Vhile  the  computed  earnings  of  the  greater  part  of  manufac- 
turero,  acrordingly,  are  merely  upon  a  level  with  the  ordinary 
v/ajas  of  common  iabourcr.^,  thofe  (*f  mafons  and  bricklayers  are 
jL'cr.eraliy  fn-m  a  half  m-Te  to  doiihlc  thofe  wages.*  On  the 
•j  ;r.c  niincirle,  it  umv  be  obferved,  flr.u  diilerence  of  firua- 
t  '  :i  uc.  v.ill  occaiion  a  difference  of  wages  even  in  the 
■'...•  occ.U])atiun  ;  arul  tliat  the  empiovir.eut  of  a  mafon  or 
^1  !',\'i.  yr  in  a  thrivin-;  and  poruliJis  city,  where  public  work-? 
;■  •  1  ..  ivaic  l>uil.l!;:c  s  ;ue  d-aily  fpiiniri'i^'  up,  from  commercial 
f  _>  '.--i  c:*,  v.irli  ;'.  r.ipiJiry  pr'^portioiied  to  their  fplendour  and 
•'.  .:  •■.,  nuii^  ij"  !;-.}rc  CTtaiii  a:ul  conitap.t,  than  of  one  fituated 
i".  :  ;  'nc:ic  :ni'i  »i'i-:  ii.tivirnd  province,  ai.tl  ftrnggling  with  all 
J        :..;  mWx'.  L'f  u;i.;iji;Lu  na:uvL',  w:io  couU  only  look  forward 

to 
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to  occaHonal  empldyment  in  repairing  the  rotten  caftle  of  a  High* 
land  chieftain,  or  building  now  and  then  a  cottage  for  the  moil 
favoured  of  the  clan.  To  the  labourer  of  the  town,  every  tiling 
is  at  hand,  all  is  convenience ;  without  any  trouble,  folicitudc 
or  exertion,  the  journeymen  craftsmen  are  provided  with  con- 
(lant  work — an  advantage  which  they  derive,  not  only  from  the 
more  uniform  demand,  but  alfo  from  a  fubdiviiion  which  takes 
place  in  the  trade,  when  eftablifhed  to  any  extent — which,  by 
enfuring  for  them  a  fufficient  number  of  immediate  employers 
through  the  whole  year,  enables  them  to  look  with  indifTcrence 
on  the  fluQuations  of  the  future. 

This  clafs  of  employers  is  that  of  the  mafter  builders,  or  con- 
tra£ling  capitalifts — :who,  having  a  certain  (lock  invefted  in  the 
trade,  muft  find  conilunt  ofe  for  it — do  therefore  enter  into 
many  fpeculations,  and  confequently  employ  a  number  of  (killed 
hands  to  execute  their  engagements  -,  and  indeed  would  be  happy 
to  engage  them,  at  moderate  wages,  in  their  fcrvice,  longer  than 
the  workmen  are  inclined  to  ftipulate. 

But,  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  Rofs- 
(hire,  Invernefsfhire,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Highland  tcrri* 
tory,  although,  from  the  improvements  now  happily  fet  on  foot, 
a  demand  for  (killed  labour  is  certainly  created,  yet  none  of  its 
branches  hare  acquired  that  extent  and  e(labli(hment,  which 
cheapens  labour  by  rendering  it  more  perfedi,  which  augments 
its  powers  by  (impUfying  its  process,  and  which  admits  of  fuch 
a  fubdivifion  as  that  which  I  have  already  noticed  as  taking 
place  in  the  towns. 

The  few  operative  hands,  who  hitherto  were  to  be  found  in 
fuch  fituations,  were  obliged  to  carry  on  (as  is  well  known)  other 
employments,  to  make  Hp  for  the  inconftancy  of  their  craft. 
They  had  generally  fmall  farms ;  building  became  a  fecoudary 
obje£^  ;  their  labour  was  thus  divided  betw^een  two  trades,  and 
coniequently  they  muft  have  been  imperfeA  in  either.  Hence, 
however,  their  wages  in  thofe  places  continued  low.  But,  in  the 
prefent  fituation  of  things,  when  fo  many  patriotic  Highland 
proprietors  have  commenced  improvements  on  their  improveablc 
eflates,  and  feem  convinced  that  the  moft  cfteciual  means  of  ac- 
compli(hing  this  end,  is  to  fettle  the  tenant  comfortably  in  a  fubftan- 
rial  (leading  of  farm  houfespif  they  wi(h  them  to  be  well  conftruc- 
ted,  they  mud  employ  well-in(lru£ked  and  perfeftly  (killed  work- 
men. Now,  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  a  liberal  advance  of  wages 
is  the  only  efFe£lual  means  y  and  this  advance  mull  not  only  be 
proportioned  to  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  half-taught 
and  of  perfedl  labour,  but  alfo  to  the  embarra(rments  and  dilE- 
cu!ries  which  the  labourer  muft  fuftain,  in  removing  from  the 
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conftant  and  convenient  market  of  the  town,  to  the  more  unccr^ 
tain,  remote,  and  difagreeable  market  of  an  uncultivated  coon-f 
try.     Nor  mull  it  be  forgotten,  that 

2.  When  the  ikillcd  labourer  has  removed  to  this  new  field, 
he  fuflcrs  much  anxiety  and  fatigue,  and  undergoes  numerous 
diiFicultics  and  difappointments,  before  he  can  take  his  tools  in 
liis  hands.  The  houfe  he  has  engaged  to  build  may  perhaps  be 
many  miles  from  the  fpof  where  he  was  luii:  at  work,  and  may 
be  a  confulerable  diilance  from  bis  own  dwelling.  He  has  firlt 
to  tranfport  his  planks,  fcaffokling,  tools,  and  all  the  other 
accompaniments  of  his  labonir.  He  has  to  lay  the  foundat'ion 
llonc  on  an  unfhcltercd  heath,  far  perhaps  from  the  habitations 
of  men,  expofed  to  the  frequent  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
without  a  Ihed  to  fave  him  from  the  wet,  or  to  fcreen  him  from 
the  wind ;  in  fliort,  dcllitute  of  all  thofe  conveniences  whicli 
adniiniftcred  to  his  accommodation  in  the  town. 

Thefe  circumftances,  it  is  obvious,  mull  be  compenfated  for 
by  an  increafe  of  wages.  But,  above  all,  he  mull  be  remuner- 
ated for  the  inconvenience  he  is  obliged  to  fubmit  to  in  leaving 
his  family.  It  has  been  well  obl'erveJ,  *  that  of  all  luggage, 
man  is  the  moll  diihcult  to  be  trnnfported. '  This  obiervation  is 
]ull,  when  only  a  few  miles  conltituce  the  diilance*.  Whether 
the  fite  of  the  building  is  To  remote  from  the  place  of  his  dwell- 
ing, that  the  workman  is  forced  to  abient  himfelf  from  his  fa- 
mily during  the  continuanee  of  work,  or  whether  it  is  only  fo 
far  diftant  as  to  oblige  him  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  to  and 
from  the  plactf,  before  and  after  his  daily  labour,  (inflances  of 
which  occur  frequently),  an  ir.creafed  reward  is  the  only  pre- 
mium which  can  tempt  him  to  fubmit  to  fuch  painful  exertions. 
It  may  be  faid,  that  the  dread  of  wanting  employment  will  in- 
duce him  to  put  up  with  thefe  inconveniences,  without  raifinj^ 
liis  wages.  7'his  is  in  facl  a  iliminurion  in  the  rate  of  labour  ; 
but  it  will  only  occur  in  thole  places  alrendy  well  peopled,  and 
advanced  in  cultivation  and  improvement,  fuch  as  the  Highlands 
luill  be  at  fome  future  period,  but  fuch  as  they  i<re  not  at  prefent. 
Improvements  have  only  commenced  there  i  the  competition  is 
rather  among  the  employers,  than  the  workmen  ;  and  when  that 
ib  the  cafe,  wages  mult  necellariiy  rife  ; — until  the  landed  proprie- 
tors, having  advanced  confulerably  in  the  improvement  of  their 
cllates,  and  workmen  having  become  plentiful,  attracted  by  the 
liberal  reward,  the  fupply  is  thus  brought  on  a  level  witli  the 
licmand,  and  a  competition  gradually  is  produced  among  tlii; 
labourers. 

3.  I)r  Smith  mentions,  that  the  impolTibility  of  executing 
niaibn-work  in  foul  v/cather,  io  a  caufe  of  the  incre?fed  wages  of 

labourexQ 
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labourers  thus  employed.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  num- 
ber of  fuch  days  in  the  Highland  climate,  will  fee,  in  this  alfo^ 
an  explanation  of  the  high  rate  of  fuch  work  there. 

I  have  been  thus  cxphcit  in  detailing  what  I  conceive  to  be  a 
few  of  the  real  caufes  of  the  high  rate  of  (killed  labour  in  the 
Highland  counties ;  becaufe  your  correfpondent  feems  to  me  to 
have  totally  mifapprehendcd  them,  and  to  have  been  led  incon- 
(iderately  to  this  moit  aflonifliing  of  all  conclufions,  that  it  arofe 
from  a  combination  of  the  workmen  among  themfelves ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  evil  muft  be  checked  either  by  a  counter- 
combination  of  the  country  gentlemen,  or  by  the  interference  of 
the  civil  magillrate  j  two  meafures,  than  which,  he  could  not 
have  imagined  any  more  eflc<fiual,  for  augmenting  the  evil  he 
feems  defirous  to  diminiih — for  ftifling  the  improvements  which 
he  has  already  planned — for  retarding  the  increafe  of  food  and 
{)opulation,  and  driving  the  inhabitants  from  their  native  land. 

The  dread  of  combination,  like  that  of  monopoly  and  forc- 
ftalling,  and  all  the  other  fpecies  of  intelledlual  phantafmagoria, 
which  haunted  for  a  while  the  heated  imaginations  of  men,  had, 
I  thought,  been  entirely  expelled  from  die  confines  of  this  iiland, 
by  the  Icfs  clouded  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  ex- 
tcnlive  circulation  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  y  nor,  it  muft  be 
confelFed,  did  I  expeft  to  find,  that  even  Highland  hofpitality 
could  have  afforded  it  an  afylum. 

If  fuch  an  apprchenfion  can  admit  of  any  excufe,  it  is  only  in 
•  the  bufy  haunts  of  men;'  thofe  crowded  walks  of  manufac-^ 
turing  induflry,  where  a  numerous  clafs  of  flircwd  and  vigilant 
artifans,  by  a  corelation  of  intereft,  and  a  co-operation  of  endea* 
vours,  have  fome  profpeft  of  forming  a  combination  with  fuc- 
.  cefs.  But  here,  even  the  propriety  of  civil  interference  may  be 
difputed  \  for  as  the  matters  have  the  advantage  of  credit  and 
capital  to  Hand  out  againft  fuch  demands,  while  ihe  workmen 
have  ncitlier  of  thefe — and,  depending  altogethir  on  employment 
for  fubfiflencc,  cannot  abftain  from  labour  above  a  few  days  at 
mod  — it  is  therefore  tlie  fault  of  the  matters  themfelves  if  they 
arc  the  firtt  to  yield  ; — and  this,  fuppofing  even  the  ftrongeft 
pofliblc  cafe  of  combination,  in  which  a  joint  fund  may  have 
been  provided  by  the  journeymen  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting 
their  claims.  But,  that  a  general  combination  fhould  be  fup- 
pofed  to  take  place  through  the  Highland  counties  of  Scotland, 
among  a  fet  of  poor,  half-flcilled  craftfmen,  thinly  fcattered,  with 
the  interval  of  miles,  among  the  villages  and  clachws  of  the 
fjountry,  who,  till  of  late  years,  have  been  accuttomed  to  chiffel 
turf  inltead  of  freettone,  and  platter  with  mud  in  place  of  mor-^ 
rar,  and  who  arc  aftually  dependant  on  the  labour  of  to-day,  to 
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fccure  the  fubfiilencc  of  to-morrow, — is  an  event  ^.s  improbablCf 
as  the  means  recomnien*led  for  obviating  it  (if  true)  are  incon- 
fiilei'it  \\\x\\  thofo  found,  evident,  and  cilabliliied  principles  of 
political  economy,  wiiich  are  the  eminent  charatleriiiics  of  an 
enli^;htencd  age. 

1 1  f.ic-V,  your  corrcfpondcnt  fecms  to  have  confounded  two 
things  eiFentL^.lly  dii]*crent — the  combination  of  the  workmen,  and 
the  competition  of  the  mailers  ;  and  lias  raflily  attikonced  to  the 
former,  confcqucnces  refuhing  entirely  from  the  luaer.  In  ar-. 
j^uing  thus,  it  is  evident  that  he  irgUL's  completely  agaijill  his 
o\y\\  intereft.  For  whence  proceeds  the  competition  of  malters  ? 
Certainly  from  fome  good  to  be  derived  from  fome  expefted  ad- 
vantage, which  tempts  them  to  bi<i  againll  one  another,  in  order 
to  obtain  hands  to  exoeutc  their  work ;  and  thus  leads  ihem  vo- 
luntarily to  break  through  that  natural  combination  not  to  raife 
\vige$,  wliich  J 1  ways  exifts  among  every  clafs  of  employers. 
The  advantage  to  be  derived,  is  an  incrcafed  produce  from  their 
Iind,  and  an  augmented  price  for  that  produce  :  and  the  rife  of 
waqes  is  merely  the  premium  advanced  to  enfure  their  future 
gains.  As  in  America,  and  other  newly-peopled  countries, 
where  the  price  of  labour  roi'e  extravagantly  high,  the  moft 
powerful  incentive  to  populati'»n  is  created  ;  a  family  becomes  a 
fource  of  profperity,  inftead  of  opprefTion  ;  and  the  poor  nun' 
counts  his  wealth  when  he  numbers  his  offspring.  As  the  li- 
beral wages  he  receives,  enable  him  to  live  more  e:\fily  and  hap- 
pily ;  fo  will  he  be  the  more  difpnfed  to  con^municatc  that  eaferjid 
that  happlnefs  to  others — to  marry,  and  rear  around  him  a  numer- 
ous ami  induftrious  brood.  Fhis  increafe  of  population  alfo  will 
prove  a  frefh  ftimulus  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land — a  new  fpring 
of  wealth  to  the  farmer.  A  market  for  the  produce  of  his  eftate 
wiil  thus  be  eilablilhed  on  the  property  of  every  landholder,  and 
a  better  price  will  be  paid  for  it.  A  demand  will  be  occanoned 
for  the  cheefc,  the  butter,  the  milk,  the  fowls,  the  eggs,  and  o- 
tlicr  luxuries,  as  well  as  for  the  neceflary  produce  of  the  farm  ; 
and  a  competition  among  tlio  purchaiera  of  thefe  will  add  to  the 
prolits  of  the  farmer  :  And  thus,  although  tlie  nominal  wages 
of  Lihv^ur  may  fufler  no  clumge,  yet  the  real  v/ag.:«  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  increafcd  price  of  Ills  faleable  comniodities,  which 
a  growing  market  has  brought  to  the  proprietor  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  foil.  The  liberal  reward  of  l.thour,  tVierefore,  as 
ii  occafions,  lb,  likcw'Te,  it  proceeds  from,  increadng  wealth  ; 
.ind,  in  word?)  wlilrli  iliould  b"  familiar  to  evcrv  one,  '  To  com- 
vl  '.in  (;f  it,  i:  Uy  1  la-.jnt  o\cr  ih'j  nv'cellliry  c.il^L  arid  caufe  of  the 
\  v-.-itc'il  luiblic  ;-rofr.criiv. ' 

V\'iijlo  1  thu".  difavow  entirely  the  principles   of  your  rcfpefl- 
•..-.ilc  C"P   ':"ond:;::r.  I  cur.i!'':  l'i:ii;',i.;r.tlv  C'ji,::j:eiJi1,  or  rcconHiiend 

to 
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to  your  noticc>  the  hint  he  throws  out  refpcflinp  the  conflruc- 
tion  of  a  regular  tabic  of  prices  in  the  different  parifhcs,  diftriftsi 
or  counties  of  Scotland,  to  be  communicated  by  monthly  or 
quarterly  reports.  Regular  reports  of  this  kind,  including  not 
only  the  price  of  labour  in  all  its  varieties — of  meal,  meat,  and 
bread,  as  he  propofes ;  but  alfo  of  all  grain,  grafs,  hay,  ftraw, 
eggs,  milk,  butter,  cbeefe,  and  provifions  and  produce  of  all 
forts, — would  give  us  more  real  infight  into  the  fituation  of  the 
country,  more  accurate  knowledge  of  our  national  rcfourccs, 
and  more  pcrfcft  tefts  of  the  riches  or  poverty,  the  happinefs  or 
mifery  of  the  different  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  than  any  mode 
of  inveftigation  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted.  It  would, 
above  all,  tend  to  explain  the  caufes,  and  remedy  the  ellrd^s  of 
thofe  inequalities  of  value  which  exift  in  different  counties  of 
the  fame  kingdom ;  enabling  us  to  trace  to   more   natural  and 

Erobable  circumilances  than  the  combination  of  workmen,  the 
igh  price  of  labour  in  different  parts;  and  would,  more  effec- 
tually perhaps  than  any  arguments  I  can  ufe,  convince  your 
correfpondent  of  the  grounalefs  nature  of  thofe  apprehenfions 
y^hich,  he  confeffes,  caft  a  gloom  upon  his  mind,  in  contem- 
plating the  magnificent  profpe£t  of  the  Caledonian  Canal. 

_— <  Sic  nos  in  luce  iimemus 

Inierdum  nihih  qua  funt  metucnda  magis  quam 
^ta  pueri  in  tenebris  pavitatit^  jinguntque  future,  ' 

I  had  intended  to  enter  itito  fome  difcuffion  upon  this  projeSed 
work,  refpeding  its  probable  influence  in  meliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Highlands ;  but  having  already  trefpaffed  fo  long  on 
your  patience  in  this  letter,  I  may  perhaps  make  it  the  fubjed  of 
«  feparate  communication. 

Ayrjhirey  1804.  PoL-CEcoNOMicus. 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OJF   THE   FARMER's   MAGAZINE. 

Cfirfory  Ohfervations  on  Farm  Management  in  the  DiJlriH  betwixt 
ike  River  Tyne  in  Northumberland  and  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

S!R, 

For  a  conCderablc  number  of  years,  I  was  engaged,  under  my 
father,  in  the  praflice  of  agriculture,  on  a  pretty  extenfive  fcalc  ; 
and,  though  I  have  for  fome  time  been  concerned  in  bufinefs  of 
a  different  nature,  early  habit  had  made  fo  deep  an  imprelTion, 
that  I  have  always  been  particularly  attached  to  rural  life,  and 
have  never  ceafed  to  dirc(fl  a  part  of  my  attention  to  agricultural 

affairs, 
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afFairs,  which,  within  a  (hort  period,  will  probably  engage  the 
whole  of  it.  Your  valuable  Magazine  has,  therefore,  attraAed 
my  particular  notice.  In  it,  as  well  as  in  other  agricultural 
publications,  I  obferve  that  feme  authors  have  pointed  out  that 
ffiftri<fl  which  lies  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
extends  from  the  fea,  through  Northumberland  and  Berwickfliire^ 
into  a  confiderable  part  of  Roxburghihire,  as  a  pattern  of  per- 
fe£tion  in  agriculture  and  live  (lock.  Having  lately  had  occafion 
to  pafs  through  that  part  of  the  country,  I  arranged  matters  fo, 
as  to  have  leifure  to  make  many  remarks  and  inquiries  relative 
to  the  management  purfued  in  mod  parts  of  it ;  and  it  is  with 
great  pleafure  and  fatisfa£lion  that  I  found  nearly  rcali^edi 
what  I  conceived  exifted  only  in  the  imac;inatton  of  fome 
warm  and  zealous  advocates,  viz,  a  perfe£t  fyftem  of  rural 
management.  There,  the  farms,  generally  large,  arc  nearly  all 
held  under  the  fecurity  of  long  leafcs,  occupied  by  enlightened 
tenants,  poflefling  abundant  capital,'  at:1ivity,  and  enterprize,  and 
cultivated  in  a  mailerly  (lyle.  There,  we  behold  the  plough 
afceuding  the  fummits  of  deep  hills  -,  which,  among  tenants  at 
will,  or  thofe  holding  by  (hort  leafes,  would  be  doomed  to  eternal 
fterility.  There,  we  not  only  behold  great  crops  of  corn  raifed 
on  inferior  foils,  farmed  at  from  25  to  30  fliiilings  an  acre,  (which, 
in  feveral  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  notwithflanding  their  pro- 
ximity to  better  markets,  would  fcarccly  bring  one  half  of  thefe 
rents),  but  even  a  greater  proportion  of  them  taken  to  market, 
than  when  eftates  are  divided  into  fmall  farms.  There,  certain 
political  economifts  and  arithmeticians  may  be  fatisHed,  that, 
though  the  farmers  have  decreafed  in  numb^^r,  the  country  has 
rapidly  increafed  in  improvement  an<l  populaticn ;  and  there  we 
find  what  is  really  obferved  in  our  boil  managed /2///^t;7i  dijlriSfs^ 
namely,  that  to  confidcrable  theoretical  and  fcientific  knowledge, 
the  cultivators  of  the  foil  join  exi'tllent  praElice ;  and  that  the 
bcft  tillage  farmers  are  nearly  all  adepts  in  breeding,  rt-aring, 
and  fattening  live  flock.  In  that  diltricl.  Sir,  I  have  alfo  ob- 
ferved that  the  cultivation  of  turnips  is  n.'jre  fucc<  fsfully  nurfacd 
than  in  any  other  I  have  I'een  \  an«i  this,  in  my  mind,  arifcf ,  iii  a 
great  meafure,  from  the  alinoil  univerfal  pra(ftice  oi"  fowiiig  the 
ieed  in  rows  on  fmall  ridges,  (contair.ing  all  the  dung  in  their  in- 
ikles,  with  broad  intervals  of  26  to  28  inches),  and  to  the  facility 
whicii  that  mode  ati'ords  of  givin^;  the  molt  cheap  and  efRcacious 
and  frequent  hoeings.  The  propriety  of  this  mode  of  cultivation, 
iiowever,  hns  been  c.untravort».d  by  fjmfoi  your  corn  Tpondcnts, 
but  I  p2rfeii\ly  coincide  in  the  opinif)!!  you  have  exprciTcd  upon  it. 
N»^d  here  I  mull  beg  leave  to  remark,  thai  thoui^h  *  the  Iharp  nib" 

of 
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df  the  critical  pen  of  a  condu£ior  of  fuch  a  Work  as  yours  maf 
fometimes  be  followed  by  the  difadvantagcs  fo  ably  pointed  out 
by  your  correfpondent  Epicurus ;    yet,  upon  the  whole,  I  am 
CI  opinion,  that  your  pen  will  be  produftive  of  advantages,  which 
will  overbalance  its  prejudicial  cfFefts,  efpecially  in  fupporting 
the  congruity  of  your  ruu*lication.     Without  flattery,  almoft  all 
the  remarks  you  have  made,  feem  to  have  proceeded, from  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  pra£lical  agriculture,  and  unqueftionably 
render  your  Magazine  more  entertaining  and  ufefuK    The  turnip 
crop,  if  raifed  on  fuitable  foil,  and  judiciouHy  managed,  is  the 
Jbeet-anchor  of  the  farmer,  and  the  never-failing  procurer  of  great 
crops,  which,  by  increasing  the  quantity  df  manure,  lays  the 
foundation  of  fucceeding  abundance.     Though  I  am  a  difciple 
of  the  Tullian  fchool  with  refpeft  to  the  importance  of  pulveri- 
zation and  cleaning;  yet  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  that  (late 
of  foil  which  promotes  the  utmoft  luxuriance  and  fruftiBcatton 
in  the  crops,  cannot  be  attained  but  by  plentiful  and  complete 
manuring.     From  extenflve  information,  and  pretty  accurate  re- 
marks of  my  own,  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to  drilling 
of  corn  as  well  as  turnips ;  and  I  obferve,  with  pleafure,  that 
that  fyftem  is  purfued  to  a  confiderable  extent  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  di(lri£l  I  have  named,  and  appears  to  be  on  the  increafe* 
In  the  fouthern  counties,  however,  it  is  pra£lifed  on  a  more 
extenGve  fcale ;  and,  in  fome  of  them,  bare  fallowing  is  reduc- 
ed to  the  narrow  limits  which,  I  obferve,  fome  agriculturifts 
zealoufly  contend,  ihould  be  prefcribed  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
north ;  but,  in  the  warmth  of  their  zeal,  it  appears  that  they  to- 
tally overlook  a  great  difadvantage  which  the  latter  hufbandmea 
have  to  contend  with^  the  difadvantage  of  climate.     ConGdering 
this,  and  the  nature  ot  much  of  their  foil,  a  bare  fallowing,  once 
in  feven  or  eight  years,  feems  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to 
have  their  lands  in  a  clean  and  produ6live  (late;  and  I  muft  do 
them  the  juflice  to  fay,  that  I  have  obferved  fewer  weeds,  and 
lefs  couch,  &c.  in  their  fields,  than  in  mod  of  the  more  fouth- 
ern diftri£ls.     They  are  alfo  fuperior  to  the  farmers  in  the  latter 
mentioned   parts  of  the  kingdom  in  the  management  of  cal- 
careous manure,  which   they  apply  to  freih  lands,  and  thofe 
abounding  in  vegetable  matter  \  whereas,  in  fome  other  diftridis, 
it  is  applied  every  three  or  four  years  to  lands  which  have  been 
fcores  of  years  in  tillage ;  and  pretty  accurate  experiments  have 
proved,  that  lime  applied  to  old  tillage  land  does  not  repay  the 
expence.     Indeed,  fome  agriculturifts  maintain,  that  it  is  like 
pouring  medicine  into  a  dead  body,  upon  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  that  it  can  operate.     Viewing  lime  in  this  light,  I  cannot 
fuiEciently  praife  the  judicious  fyuem  purfued  in  the  north,  of 

ahcrnaic 
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alternate  corn  and  grafs.  By  the  interval  of  one,  turo,  or  mom 
years  between  fow'mg  the  corn  lands  with  artificial  grafs-feedsj 
and  again  converting  them  into  tillage^  the  ground  is  always 
frdh^  always  impregnated  with  matter  on  which  lime  a^9 
powerfully ;  and  by  applying  it  alone  to  the  (Irongefl  of  the  land^ 
great  corn  crops  are  raifed,  while  nearly  all  the  dung  is  appro- 
priated to  the  turnip  foils.  Here  we  obferve  an  additional  reafoa 
for  the  vaj}  crops  of  that  ufeful  root,  which  are  obtained  in  the 
northern  didriclss  and  for  the  folid  foundation  which  is  laid  for 
increafing  fertility  in  the  increafmg  quantity  of  vegetable  and 
aninral  manures. 

Having  thus,  Sir,  beftowed  upon  the  northern  agrioulturiftt 
that  tribute  of  praife  to  which  their  didinguiihed  merits  entitle 
them,  I  mud  now  proceed  to  a  more  painful,  but  perhaps  not 
lefs  neceflary  talk,  that  of  cenfuring  fome  parts  of  their  mafiagem 
fncnt.  They  generally  leave  far  too  much  draw  uncut  in  theijr 
fields ;  and  the  practice  of  harrowing  up  the  dubbles,  and  car- 
rying them  to  litter  the  fold  yards,  is  purfued  by  but  a  few  farm* 
ers.  Scourings  of  ditches,  other  rich  earth,  and  the  top  fods  of 
drains,  are  not  carried  to  be  mixed  with  other  manures,  as  in 
many  parts  of  the  fouth,  where  potato  tops,  cabbage  ftalks^ 
ruilicrs,  quickens,  &c.  are  all  colleAed  and  mixed  up  with  lime, 
dung,  &c. }  and  where  the  utmod  exertions  are  made  to  raife 
rich  compods,  and  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  that  ufeful  and 
invaluable  article  manure.  In  dead  of  this  judicious  pra£lice, 
however,  I  have  with  forrow  obfcrved,  on  both  fides  ofthe^weed^ 
even  on  feme  pattern  firms^  large  quantities  of  potato  and  cab* 
bage  dcms,  quickens,  and  other  valuable  vegetable  matter,  go- 
ing to  wnde  in  fmall  heaps  at  the  ends  of  ridges  and  fides  of  the 
roads.  This  forms  a  difgraceful  contrad  to  the  other  excellent 
management  of  thefe  northern  farmers ;  is  detrimental  to 
themfelvcs ',  and,  confidering  the  influence  of  their '  example, 
jr-jurious  to  the  adjoining  country.  In  another  part  of  this 
(i.i.ilcl,  namely,  that. fertile  traft  of  land  betw>een  the  Peafc- 
IjiiJ^e  and  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  feems,  upon  the  whole, 
to  bu  admirably  cultivated  and  manured,  fome  defe£bs  of  a  fimi- 
lar  nature  may  be  obferved.  But  the  greated  objedlions  I  can 
ur^e  to  the  management  there  purfued,  are,  that  fome  farmers, 
fufTcr  too  many  runches,  &c.  (which  drilling  and  horfe-hoeing 
would  deilroy)  to  grow  among  their  corn  ;  and  that  a  part  of  tht 
land  feems  in  a  coniidcrable  degree  exhauded  by  too  long,  or 
too  frequent  aration.  Indead  of  taking  only  one  crop  of  clover 
and  ryc-grafs,  would  it  not  be  more  profitable  management,  ji| 
the  ccnrfe  of  a  icng  /tafe,  to  keep  more  fheep,  and  allow  the  land  * 
c    cmain  'wo  or  three  years  in  grafs  previous  to  the  introduct 
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tion  of  the  plough  ?  The  fituation  of  feireral  farms  is  no  doubt 
favourable  for  obtaining  large  fupplies  of  foreign  manure  and 
fea-weed  :  flill,  however,  the  quantities  applied  in  many  part8» 
feem  inadequate  to  the  fupport  of  that  high  (late  of  fertility  in 
which  fuch  excellent  foil  may  be  continued.  I  intended  to  have 
offered  a  few  remarks  on  the  courfe  of  crops  recommended  by 
the  Aflbciated  Farmers  in  Peeblesfliire,  inferted  in  your  Magazine 
for  November  laft,  and,  particularly,  whether  in  the  end  it 
would  not  be  more  advantageous  to  purfue  a  Ave  or  fix,  inftead 
of  a  four-courfe  (hift  *,  but,  having  already  occupied  too  many 
of  your  valuable  pages,  I  muft  rcqueft  that  fome  of  your  more 
able  correfpondents  will  fully  inveitigate  fo  important  a  fubje£l. 
Local  fituation,  and  the  relative  prices  of  corn  and  butcher- 
meat,  will,  no  doubt,  have  great  weight  in  determining  the 
courfe  which  ought  to  be  purfued.  Lcannot,  however,  but  con« 
ceive  it  extremely  doubtful,  whether,  under  a  four-courfe  (hift, 
any  land  but  that  of  the  firil  quality  can  be  continued /or  a  length 
tf  time  in  a  fuiTiciently  produ6^ive  (late.  Permit  me  to  fubfcribe 
myfelf  a  well-wiiher  to  your  Publication, 

Viator. 


TO  THE  conductor  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Thoughts  on  the  Analyfation  of  Linn ^  b*r. 

By  Sir  Geo.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart. 

Sir, 

I  BEG  leave  to  notice  your  correfpondent  A.  S/s  lime  paper^ 
p.  27,  who,  I  am  perfuaded,  w*as  not  aware  how  much  his  roe* 
thod  of  afcertaining  the  purity  of  limedone  is  apt  to  miflead 
perfons  not  cooverfant  in  the  aoalyfis  of  minerals,  otherwife  he 
would  not  have  allowed  you  to  publiQi  it.  Stri£^  fcientific  lan- 
guage is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  farmer,  nor  ought  he  to  be 
expefled  to  be  able  to  underftand  it  \  and  therefore,  on  the  che- 
mical language  of  A.  S.  I  forbear  making  any  remarks.  1  trufl; 
he  will  not  be  oiFended  at  my  prefuming  to  correal  him,  when 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  profound  chemift,  but  only  profefs  to 
have  a  fmattering  of  that  fckace.  I  have  fo  much  experience, 
however,  in  the  art  of  anplyGs,  that  I  can  affirm,  without  dan- 
ger of  contradiction,  that  although  the  analyGs  of  limeftone  is 
comparatively  eafy,  it  is  by  no  means  very  eafy  to  diftinguiih 
good  from  bad,  as  A.  S.  ailerts.  I  beg  leave  to  inform  himj 
firji^  that  limeftone  is  a  neutrsU  falt^  and  is  now  known  among 
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cheniiils  by  the  name  Carbonate  of  lime,  implying,  what  A.  S. 
feeniR  to  know,  that  it  is  the  refiilt  of  the  combination  of  lime  (not 
yet  afcertained  to  be  an  alkali,  though  it  has  properties  in  com- 
mon with  alkalis,  hut  confidered  at  prt-fent  as  an  earth)  and 
carbonic  acid,  wl)ich  probably,  in  its  union  with  lime,  lofes 
the  form  of  gas  or  air,  although,  when  feparated  from  the  earth, 
it  takes  that  form.  A.  S.  is  in  a  prodigious  error,  when  he  di« 
lefts  us  to  buy  muriatic  acid  from  any  laboratory.  The  com- 
mon acid  of  the  (hops  will  caufe  abundance  of  fediment  to  ap- 
pear, even  when  the  limeilonc  is  perfeftly  pure.  I  have  had 
occafion  to  ufe  about  as  much  muriatic  acid  as  mofl  amateurs  of 
the  art  of  chemical  analyHs,  and  I  can  affure  A.  S.  I  never  yet 
found  any  acid  which  did  not  occafion  me  confiderable  pains  to 
purify.  It  always  contained  more  or  lefs  fulphuric  acid,  which 
get3  acceis  to  it  in  the  common  proccf|>  for  obtaining  it ;  and 
this  acid,  with  lime,  forms  an  injoluhle  compound,  called  ful- 
phate  of  lime,  or  gypfum.  In  this  way,  A.  S.  will  perceive  that 
the  bell  of  ten  limeitones  he  may  try,  may  appear,  bv  his  me- 
thod of  examination,  to  be  the  worft.  Unlefs,  theretore,  per- 
fectly pure  acid  be  uied,  the  tell  of  A.  S.  is  a  deception.  But 
for  the  further  information  of  A.  S.,  and  fuch  of  your  readers 
as  may  have  adopted  his  recipe,  let  us  fuppofc  that  the  acid  is 
pcrfeclly ///r^  ;  it  ill  the  ted  of  the  quantify  of  fediment  is  not  fuf- 
ficieut.  Limeitones,  befides  lime,  may,  and  almoft  always  do, 
contain  a  variety  of  other  earths,  and  fometimes  metals,  moil 
frequently  iron.  Now,  the  only  one  of  thefc  earths  that  will  be 
left  undiiFolvcd  is  the  (ilicious  \  and  if  any  inflammable  matter 
is  contained  in  the  limeitone,  it  wiil  alfo  be  left.  As  to  the  fc- 
paration  of  the  remaining  earths  from  the  folution,  and  from 
each  other,  fo  as  to  afcertain  their  proportion  to  the  lime  and  to 
each  other,  this  requires  manual  (kill,  exclufive  of  confiderable 
knowledge  in  chemiltry,  and  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  the 
greateil  care  and  patience.  Now,  of  two  limeitones,  the  one 
which  leaves  Icait  fediment  may  be  the  worft,  and  the  other  the 
belt.  It*  A.  S.  itudies  the  fubjcct,  he  will  difcover  that  no  fu- 
perlicial  trials,  fuch  as  lie  recommends,  are  of  any  ufe  in  afcer 
laiiiiiig  the  purity  of  linieftone. 

Without  a  regular  analyils  by  a  Ikilful  chemift,  the  r^-a/ value 
of  limeitone  cannot  be  aicertained.  The  only  method  with 
which  1  am  acijiiaintcd,  and  by  which  we  may  have  a  tolerable 
way  of  judging  of  the  (juality  of  limeitone,  ivithout  a  regular  ana* 
/•..■,  i>  the  following.  Having  provided  pure  acid,  a  Imall  bot- 
tic,  with  a  cork  or  glafs  ftoppcr,  and  an  accurate  and  fenfihle  ba- 
j.iiicf,  and  properly  ^;«y////f J  weights,  proceed  as  follows.  Weigh 
the  bottle,  jfttr  having  put  in  a  quantity  of  acid^  with  its  cork^ 
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havinp;  weighed  the  Hone  to  be  examined,  piit  it  into  the  acid, 
and,  immediately  when  the  efFervefccncc  ceafes,  replace  the 
cork,  arid  again  weigh  the  whole.  The  lofs  of  weight  is  here 
to  be  attributed  folely  to  the  expulfion  of  the  carbonic  acid  ;  and 
the  greater  the  lofs,  we  may  pretty  fafely  affiire  ourfelves,  the 
purer  will  the  limeftone  be*  As  the  muriatic  acid  is  fomewhat 
volatile,  a  fm^ll  allowance  may  be  made  on  this  account,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  furfacc  expofed.  And  I  may  here  cau- 
tion thofe  who  try  this  method,  againft  filling  the  bottle  too 
full,  as,  during  the  extrication  of  the  gas,  fome  acid  may  fpat- 
ter  over. 

A.  S.  may  fay  that  the  lofs  of  weight  can  be  better  afcertained 
by  burning,  at  lead  with  lefs  trouble.  I  (hall  only  mention  one 
circunillance ;  that  if  any  inflammable  matter  happens  to  be 
prefent,  its  lofs,  by  being  burnt  off,  will  make  the  limeftone  ap- 
pear better  than  it  really  is.  A  limeilone  is  mentioned  by  A.  S« 
OS  containing  ypi  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  would  have 
been  fatisfaflory  if  he  had  told  us  what  the  remaining  half  pet 
tent,  confiiled  of.  In  taking  my  leave  of  A.  S.,  I  cannot  help 
remarking,  with  regret,  that  fo  many  of  your  correfpondents  do 
not  choofe  their  names  to  be  pubiiihed.  There  can  be  no  other 
apology  for  them,  than  that  they  are  afraid  of  attack.  I  would 
only  aik,  need  a  man  be  afhamed  of  being  told  that  any  opinion 
he  mny  have  advanced  is  ill  founded  ?  Thofe  who  write  for  a 
perio<rical  publication  fuch  as  yours,  do  fo  as  much  for  the  fake 
of  receiving  as  of  giving  information.  There  is  no  danger  o£ 
your  admitting  into  the  Farmer's  Magazine  any  thing  like  abufe^ 
or  ufelefs  fcverity.  I  do  not  fcruple  to  fay  that  A.  S.  was  ra- 
ther rail]  in  fending  you  the  letter  under  review ;  and,  from 
what  is  therein  difplayed,  it  appears  probable,  that,  had  he 
been  in  the  cuftom  of  figning  his  real  name,  he  would  never 
have  fent  you  the  faid  letter.  1  am  led  to  fuppofe  this,  becaufe 
vety  fupeTficial  inquiry  at  the  fource  from  whence  he  has  de- 
rived his  technical  terms,  would  have  convinced  him  of  the  in- 
fulBciency  of  the  teft  be  propofes  for  afcertaining  the  quality  of 
limeilone,  and  would  not  have  permitted  him  to  ofFcr  hi»  afr 
fiilance  to  the  purchafcrs  of  lime,  with  fo  much  apparent  con- 
fidt^nce.  I  am  not  againft  your  admitting  ufeful  and  important 
iutormation  without  fignature;  but  I  certainly  could  not  ap- 
prove of  any  attack  being  admitted  into  the  Farmer's  Magazine^ 
wlicu  cnc  of  the  parties  at  leaft  is  unknown. 

Your  own  note  on  :nother  letter  from  A.  S.,  is,  I  apprehend, 
Sufficient  to  faiibfy  the  defire  cxpreflcd  at  the  end  of  his  letter, 
coiiccrnirijr  the  fnmt  of  wheat.  I  do  not  find  that  the  opinion 
of  ;i  gentleman,  whcfe  charader  and  talents  entitle  him  to  ihe 
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preatcft  refpc£l  from  farmers  (I  mean  the  profefibr  of  agricuU 
ruTc  in  the  uiiiverfity  of  Eilinburgh)  concerning  the  nature  of 
Imut,  is  generally  known.  f{e  is  of  opinion,  that  fmut  is  a 
cifeafe  in  corn,  fomcwhat  fimilar  to  cancer  in  the  human  body, 
anii  that  it  is  communicated  by  a  fiirt  of  inoculation,  from  the 
attachment  of  the  fubllance  ot  difeaf«:d  ears  to  found  ones ;  the 
plants  from  uhich,  are  aftVcled  by  this  difeafe  in  their  whole 
conllituilon,  the  difeafe  being  particularly  manifefted  in  the 
ears.  If  I  have  not  (luted  this  correal] y,  Dr  Coventry  will  have 
the  goodnefs  to, put  me  right.  Although  it  may  be  difficult  to 
aiVt^rtain  its  prccife  nature,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
fmut  being  a  difeafe  of  the  conRitution  of  the  plant.  Indeed, 
t\\t  praclicc  of  pickling  in  a  manner  proves  it,  as  this  procefs  i» 
intended  to  deflroy  the  caufe  of  infediion,  which  appears  to 
have  no  influence  on  the  feed  till  it  begins  to  germinate.  A  ha* 
bit  1  ufcd  to  have  of  pulling  unripe  corn  for  the  fake  of  chew- 
ing the  fucculcnt  part  of  the  (lalk  under  the  uppermoft  knot, 
led  me  to  difcover,  that  from  the  very  firft  formation  of  the  ear, 
long  before  it  break.>  its  confinement,  it  is  afFe£ted  by  the  dif- 
eafe, wbile  externally  the  plant  appears  very  vigorous.  This 
circumdancc,  at  any  rate,  precludes  any  fuppofition  of  blight 
being  the  caufe  of  fmut,  and  alfo  difproves  that  fmut  is  occa- 
(ioned  by  parafitical  plants  or  infedts.  The  one  could  not  grow 
without  the  accefs  of  air,  nor  could  the  latter  be  produced  with- 
out fome  apparent  injury  being  done  to  the  plant  from  without* 
That  the  difeafe  fliould  appear  only  in  the  ears  of  corn,  is  not 
more  wonderful  than  that  the  dreadful  conftitutional  malady,  the 
fcrophula,  fliould  be  confined  to  the  glands.  Until  I  obtain  fur- 
ther information  on  this  fubje£);  from  obfervation  and  experi- 
ment, I  fhall  retain  the  opinion  of  Dr  Coventry  as  I  have  flat- 
ed  it,  and  conGder  the  fubflance  of  fmut  as  nothing  elfe  than 
the  vitiated  Juices  of  the  plant  altering  what  was  intended  to 
form  wholefome  grain.  This  letter  has  become  longer  than  I  in- 
tended ;  but  an  apology  for  any  thing  which  may,  in  the  fmal- 
left  degree,  afTifl  the  oujefl  of  your  Magazine,  is  unneceflary  to 
you.     I  remain,  with  every  good  wifh. 

Tour  mofl  obedient  and  humble  fervant, 

Coul^  \%th  March  1 804.  GfiORGE  S.  MACKENZIE. 
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TO  THE   CONDUCTOR  Of   THE   FARS^EE's   VAGAZINC. 

Experiments  in  the  jinalysiathn  of  Marl. 
By  Sir  Geo.  S.  Magkenzie,  Bart. 

Sir, 

Thinking  that  A.  S.  ifiay  be  more  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  I  have  already  dated  refpeding  the  method  of 
trying  the  qualities  of  Hmeftonei  by  being  told  the  ufual  pro« 
ccfles  of  a  chemical  analyfis»  and  in  hopes  that  many  of  your 
readers  may  be  afTured  of  the  fallacy  of  rude  experiments,  in 
dircAing  them  in  the  putchafe  and  diftribution  of  lime  or  marl^ 
I  beg  leave  to  fubjoin  the  analyfis  of  mar},  (not  having  limedone 
at  hand}  which  is  not  eiven  as  perfeAly  accurate,  but  merely  to 
(how  fuch  of  your  readers  as  may  not  have  ftudicd  chemidry, 
the  intricacy  even  in  the  analylis  of  a  mineral,  whofe  decompo- 
fition  requires  lefs  dexterity  than  perhaps  any  other. 

Some  of  the  marl  being  divided  into  portions  of  e^ual  weighty 
and  allowed  to  dry  for  two  days  in  the  air,-»oa  being  again, 
weighed,  they  were  found  to  be  of  different  weights.  Hcnce^ 
it  is  evident,  that  the  real  quantity  of  lime  contained  in  any  por« 
tion  of  the  marl,  can  be  afcertained  with  certainty,  only  after  the 
marl  has  been  properly  ihied^  Attention  to  this  circumltance  is 
required  in  preparing  any  mineral  for  analyfis. 

When  thrown  upon  melted  nitre,  the  marl,  in  its  natural 
ftate,  detonated  flightly.  But  a  portion  of  the  iDarl  which  had 
been  dried  by  a  heat  aimoft  red,  fcarcely  affe&ed  the  nitre» 
Melted  nitre  may  be  ufed  as  a  teft  (not  a  perfeft  one)  for  try- 
ing the  qu'.>lity  of  any  foil,  in  refpedl  to  the  quantity  of  carbon- 
aceous matter  it  may  contain.  According  to  the  degree  of  de- 
tonation, the  quantity-  of  fuch  matter  may  be  in  fome  degree 
judged  of. 

One  hundred  grains  of  the  marl,  dried  by  a  heat  which  made 
the  GJes  of  the  crucible  barely  red,  loft,  during  theii^folution  in  di- 
luted muriatic  acid,  "^2  per  cent,  of  their  weight,  loo  parts  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  contain  55  of  earth,  and  45  of  carbonic  acid  ^ 
therefore,  32  per  cent*  of  fixed  air,  indicates  39.1  of  lime. 
This  then  is  the  refult  of  the  procefs  I  have  recommended  in 
my  laft  letter,  and  it  comes  very  near  the  truth  when  cautioufly 
gone  throunh.  But  the  refult  of  the  analyfis,  (hows  the  morl  to 
contain  more  lime  than  this.  Therefore,  either  fome  fired  air 
was  driven  off  in  the  drying,  or  the  lime  in  this  marl  is  not 
^uite  faturated  with  the  carbonic  acid.    Whichever  of  thefe 
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cafes  may  occur,  it  is  plain  that  the  real  quality  of  the  marl  mult 
be  '.ifcertained,  by  feparating  all  its  component  parts ;  for  which 
purpofe,  the  following  proccfTes  were  employed- 

r.  100  grains  of  the  marl,  taken  from  a  portion  previoufly 
dried  as  above,  were  diiTolved  in  diluted  muriatic  acid.  Care 
was  taken  to  allow  the  acid  to  be  very  (lightly  in  excefs.  When 
the  cffervefcence  ceafed,  the  whole  was  put  into  a  filter,  and 
the  undiflblved  part  fufficiently  wafhed  with  diftilled  water. 

2.  The  filtered  folution  was  firil  treated  with  cauftic  ammonia, 
which  precipitated  nothing.  The  lime  was  therefore  thrown 
down  by  carbonate  of  foda,  and  the  mixture  was  boiled  and  fiU 
tered.  The  filtered  liquor  being  evaporated  to  a  fmall  quanti- 
ty, and  boiled  with  foda,  a  fmall  quantity  of  lime  was  thrown 
down.  The  two  portions  of  carbonate  of  lime,  thus  obtained 
after  being  properly  wafhed,  were  dried,  and  then  fubje£ted  to  a 
heat  which  caufed  the  fides  of  the  crucible  approach  to  rednefs. 
They  weighed  together  74  grains. 

3.  The  undiflblved  refiduum.  No.  t.  was  black,  and,  when 
heated  in  a  crucible,  took  fire  as  charcoal  does.  Being  taken 
from  the  furnace  and  allowed  to  cooU  it  weighed  23  grains. 
After  being  fubjeded  to  a  red  heat  for  about  half  an  hour,  the 
inflammable  matter  was  confumed,  and  what  remained,  weigh- 
ed 21  grains.  Having  been  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight 
of  dry  foda,  it  was  kept  red  hot,  in  a  filver  crucible  for  an  hour. 
The  mixture  was  then  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  with  water, 
and  fuperfaturated  with  muriatic  acid,  in  which  the  moil  of  it 
was  diflblved.  In  order  to  obtain  the  filex  which  might  be  held 
in  folution,  the  mixture  was  evaporated  to  drynefs;  then  diluted 
with  water,  and  digefted.  It  was  then  filtered.  The  filex  re- 
mained on  the  filter.  After  being  wafhed  and  heated  red  hotj  it 
weighed  14  grains. 

4.  The  folution  which  was  filtered,  had  a  greenifh  colour. 
Being  faturated  with  carbonate  of  foda,  and  boiled  for  a  little 
time,  a  brownilh  precipitate  was  thrown  down.  This,  after  be- 
ing wafhed  on  a  filter,  was  digefled  in  a  folution  of  cauflic  pot- 
afli.  Some  of  it  was  diflblved ;  but  a  browniih  matter  remained^ 
apparently  oxide  of  iron.  The  cauflic  folution  was  faturated 
with  fulphuric  acid,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  argil  was  obtained> 
which,  after  being  heated,  weighed  2  grains. 

5.  The  iron  was  powdered  and  put  into  diflilled  vinegar,  that 
any  lime  or  magncfia  might  be  feparated.  One  grain  of  lime 
was  obtained. 

6.  The  iron  was  now  moiflened  with  nitric  acid,  heated  till 
dry,  and  again  treated  in  the  fame  way.  It  was  then  fubje£bed 
to  a  moderate  heat  during  fifteen  minutes^  and  afterwards  du- 
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fcfted  in  weak  nitrous  acid.  It  remained  undiflblved,  and 
weighed  i\. 

7.  From  the  acid  in  which  the  iron  was  digefted,  were  fcpa- 
rated,  by  foda,  2  grains  of  argil. 

The  compofition  of  this  marl,  then,  according  to  the  above  ex- 
amination, is  as  under : 


Grains* 

Lime  in  75  grains  of  carbonate,  No.  2.  &  5. 
Carbonic  acid             .            .            •             - 

41.25 
32- 

Silex,  No.  3. 

14. 

Argil,  No.  4.  &  7. 

Oxide  of  iron,  No.  6.            -             »             .- 

4- 
2.5 

Inflammable  matter.  No.  3. 

2. 

Lofs 

95-75 
4.25 

100. 

The  fubjeft  of  the  above  analyfls  was  found  among  the  keep- 
ings of  my  deceafed  friend  Dr  Kennedy,  who,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  teach  me  the  art  of  analyfis,  fometimes  employed  me  with 
fome  fuch  fimple  minerals  \  and  when  I  was  difEcuited,  he  ufed 
to  give  me  diredions  how  to  proceed.  The  marl  now  examined, 
I  have  reafon  to  believe,  was  given  to  Dr  Kennedy  either  by  Mr 
Scott  of  Harden,  or  Mr  Dempfter.  If  either  of  thefe  gentlemen 
have  any  analyfis  of  Dr  Kennedy's,  I  believe  they  will  find  his 
procefs  pretty  exaftly  followca,  and  defcribed,  perhaps,  nearly 
by  the  fame  words ;  and  probably  the  refult  may  be  nearly  the 
fame.  I  cannot  find,  among  the  papers  of  Dr  Kennedy,  in  my 
pofleflion,  any  analyfes  of  marl,  although  I  have  the  produfts  of 
fome  proccflTcs  which  he  had  employed  •,  except  a  few  notes,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  one  fpecimen  of  Mr  Dempfter's  marl  con- 
tained 94  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  3  of  inflammable  matter, 
argil  and  oxide  of  iron  24.  In  this  he  appears  to  have  loft  only 
\  per  cent..,  which  fhows  his  e^ctreme  nicety.  Another  marl  ap- 
P'jars  to  have  contained  ^^\:  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime;  and 
another  only  15:'. 

In  making  his  remarks  on  the  above,  A.  S.  may  think  he  has 
obtained  a  vicbory,  as  it  fo^happened,  that  all  tlie  other  matters 
contained  in  the  marl  bcfides  the  carbonate  of  lime,  were  left  in 
the  fcdimcnt.  In  this  cafe,  I  yield  to  him,  provided  he  ufes  pure 
acid ;  but  only  till  he  ftudics  and  praftifes  the  art  of  analyfis,  and 
knows  the  diiScultics  and  unexpected  occurrences  which  he  muft 
meet  with  frequently. 

As  I  have  never  ufcd  lime,  and  not  much  marl,  in  my  farm,  I 

S  3  cannot 
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can'iot  prefume  to  give  any  opinion  refpeO:ing  the  proper  quanti- 
ty of  cither  which  ought  to  be  ufed,  according  to  thdr  diffi^rciit 
qualities.  I  may  venture  however  to  afTerty  that  it  is  better  to 
repeat  fmall  dofes  of  either,  tlian  to  trull  to  one's,  judgement  for 
afccrtaining  the  full  dofe  which  in  any  cafe  may  be  thought  necef* 
fary. 

It  may  alfo  occur  to  A.  S.,  that  the  impurity  of  his  acid  is  of 
little  coiifequence,  when  ufed  in  the  procefs  i  have  propofed  to 
farmers,  as  the  lofs  of  weight  only  is  to  be  noticed.  By  ufing 
impure  acid,  it  is  more  apt  to  fly  off  in  fumes,  than  that  which 
is  pure,  during  the  extric.ition  of  the  fixed  air  ;  and  the  extrication 
cannot  be  properly  effected  without  the  acid  being  greatly  diluted, 
which  occafions  the  menjlrun  to  acquire  an  inconvenient  bulk. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  moll  obedient  and  humble  fervant, 

GiiORGE  S.  Mackenzie. 
Ccul^  loth  April  i8o4» 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

On  afcertaining  the  ^tality  ef  Lhneftone, 

Sir, 

The  benefits  that  might  be  derived  from  the  union  of  chemical 
knowk'dge  with  exteniivc  obfervation  of  agricultural  facbs,  are 
perhaps  incalculable.  Your  corrcf|x>ndtnt  A.  S.  has,  in  the 
Number  for  February,  given  a  method  of  afcertaining  the  quality 
of  lime,  which,  however,  only  regards  the  quantity  of  foluble 
lii.itter  in  a  given  weight  of  lime  or  limeftone.  He  concludes, 
*  that  the  limedonc  which  leav';s  lead  fediment  when  difToIvcd, 
is  of  courfe  the  bell  -, '  I  fuppofo  him  to  mean,  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  agriculture.  Jt  u  impoflible  to  lay  down  any  general 
rules  r-  fpeding  the  fitncfs  of  lime  lor  the  purpofcsof  agriculture, 
Kcjufe  much  mud  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  foil,  and  other 
circumilanccs.  All  that  cavi  be  acco'v-nl'-fljcd  by  chemical  means, 
is  to  afcertain  tlie  degree  of  pu:ity  of  the  iiir.e,  and  to  infer,  from 
th.it,  to  what  kind  of  foil  it  is  belt  adarted. 

* 

Tl'.ere  is  one  c«rtli,  however,  lately  found  in  fever.il  limeftones, 
whieh  is  liighly  iiijurious  to  the  vou:ctation  c^f  pl.Mits,  and  is  not 
difroverable  by  lolntion  merely,  heiin;,  equally  with  lime,  foluble 
iii  nniriitie  acid.  Tiiis  earth  i^  niagncii.],  vhich  Mr  Tennant, 
the  ;.^:Iltlenl.^!l  to  whom  we  uv/c  tliis  f.iLt,  has,  by  dlrcci  cxperi- 
::fi^r».  proved  to  he  exirennly  iiuxious  to  plants.  The  prefence 
.''.  ?^  irnefia  in  iime,  is  found  to  be  a  very  common  occurrence* 

The 
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The  magnefian  litnettoiie,  according  to  Mr  Tennailty  may  eafily 
be  diitinguiihcrd  from  that  which  ia  purely  calcareous,  by  the 
ilownefs  of  its  folution  in  acids,  which  is  fo  confi^ciablcy  that 
even  the  foftell  kind  of  the  former  is  much  longer  in  diflulviug 
than  marble.  It  has  alfo  frequently  a  crydallizcu  liracture  \  and 
fometimes,  though  not  always^  fmall  black  dots  may  hz  i'een  dif- 
perfed  through  it. 

To  afcertain,  by  chemical  means,  the  compofuion  of  hme  ot 
lime(lone>  the  following  is  an  eafy  and  accurate  proccfs. 

Let  too  grains  of  lime  or  limeilone,  well  dried,  be  ditFolv- 
ed,  without  heat,  in  a  fmall  proportion  of  dihitcd  muriatic  acid 
(fpirit  of  fait.) 

If  the  folution  contain  only  calcareous  ^arth,  it  will  give  no 
precipitate  with  folution  of  pure  ammonia  (fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.) 
The  phiai  containing  the  folulion,  ihould  be  inftantly  clofcd,  left 
the  ammonia  (bould  abforb  carbonic  acid  (fixed  air.) 

<But  it  will  afibrd  a  precipitate,  when  fulpburic  acid  (oil  of  vi- 
triol), or  carbonate  of  potafh  (fak  of  tartar)  is  added. 

If  it  contain  calcareous  eartn  and  magneCa,  it  will  give  a  pre^ 
cipitate  both  with  pure  ammonia  and  lulphuric  acid :  this  latter 
refult  is  haftencd  by  evaporation,  or  a  il^glit  addition  of  fpirit  of 
wine. 

Or  the  lime  and  magncfia  may  be  feparated,  by  adding  mode* 
rately  ftrong  fulphuric  acid  to  the  muriatic  folution,  as  long  as 
afty  precipitate  appears^  then  heating  the  folution  ilightly,  and 
adding  fpirit  of  wine.  The  fu^ihate  of  lime,  thus  precipitated^ 
being  filtered  ofi>  and  heated  gradually  torednefafornalf  anhour, 
will  then  be  deficcated^  and  of  this,  loo  grains  will  contain 
Bearly  39  of  lime,  which  would  form  70  grains  of  deficcated 
limeftone.  The  magnefia  may  now  be  precipated  from  the  mu- 
riatic folution  by  carbonate  of  foda  (fait  of  foda)^  then  dried 
and  weighed.  The  quantity  of  each  ingredient  will  thus  be  found 
in  the  fame  ftate  as  it  exifted  in  the  limeftone. 

I  am  yours,  &c« 
Tcrkjbire,   1804.  Ttro. 


TO   THE    CONDUCTOR  OF   THB   FARMER'S   UAGAZINE« 

On  Draining, 
Sir, 

I  have  obfervcd  in  your  ufeful  Magazine,  great  attention  bc- 
ftowed  for  the  purpole  of  afcertaining  the  beft  method  of  drain- 
ing wet  lands  J  and  the  fubjcft  is  furely  very  defeiving  of  it, — as 
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low  lying  lands,  particularly  of  thnt  defcription,  Wlicn  eflx-dual- 
ly  drained,  are  a  great  acquifition,  the  preatefl  part  of  them  be- 
ing  of  the  beft  quality,  or  capable  of  being  made  fo.  I  fee, 
however,  by  your  lall  Nnmbers,  that  the  matter  Hill  remains  in 
a  great  meafure  a  defideratum.  I  lliall  therefore  trouble  you  with 
a  few  thoughts  upon  the  fubjeft. 

The  general  method  hitherto  praftifed  in  the  cutting  of  dratnSi 
is,  to  throw  up  the  earth  on  one  or  both  (ides  of  the  drain  \ 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  great  midake.  In  tliis  method,  the 
weight  of  the  fuperincumbent  earth  renders  the  fubdratum 
more  folid,  and  confequcntly  more  impervious  than  it  was  be- 
fore, and  therefore  water  collc^Ved  on  the  back  of  it,  after  a 
fall  of  rain,  or  the  overflowing  oi  a  brook,  is  much  longer  in 
running  off  than  it  would  olherwifc  have  been.  I  once  obferr- 
ed  a  drain  cut  alongfl  the  lowed  fkirt  of  a  meadow,  to  contain 
the  waters  of  a  fmall  burn  or  brook,  that  had  formerly  run  in  a 
natural  courfe,  much  in  the  fame  line.  In  forming  this  drain, 
•all  the  earth  was  thrown  upon  the  meadow  fide.  The  confe- 
quencewas,  that  the  meadow  was  nearly  rendered  ufelefs,  by  the. 
water,  after  heavy  falls  of  rain  and  the  overflowing  of  the  brook, 
ilagnating  upon  it  almod  the  whole  year  round,  it  remained  fo 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  until  the  courfe  of  the  burn  was 
turned  another  way. 

What  Mr  Elkington's  method  of  draining  is,  I  have  never 
heard  nor  feen  defcribcd  ;  nor  doos  the  perfon,  who  gives  an 
account  in  your  Magazine,  of  his  draiiiing  a  large  morafs, 
mention  his  method  ;  if  he  had  done  this,  it  might  have  been 
of  great  advantage,  as  operations  of  that  kind  can  only  be  car- 
ried on  with  fuccefs  during  the  fummer  feafnn. 

The  bed  method  I  have  feen,  and  which  I  ohferve  praflifed 
on  the  farm  of  Auchnicrenth^  n  littlr  north  of  tliis  place,  on  a 
piece  of  wet  level  ground,  iubjcd  to  bs  overflowed,  is,  by 
cleaning  all  the  furrows,  after  fowhijs  into  the  furrow  of  the 
liead-ridge,  which  runs  paralhjl  with  thedifch.  The  head-ridge 
furrow  is  well  clcandi  up  ;  and  fcvtral  cuttings  are  made  from 
it  through  the  ridge  and  bank  into  the  dr.;in.  Tlus  mode,  how- 
ever, has  its  inconveniences.  Clods  of  earth  arc  continually 
falling  into  the  furrows,  wallied  down  by  heavy  rains,  or  the 
artion  of  the  water  by  the  wind,  if  it  is  in  the  lead  overflowed. 
The  water,  thus  prevented  from  running  off,  dagnatos  in  the 
furrows,  and  keeps  the  ridges  wet  ;  for  the  water,  in  nind  foils, 
i<i  apt  to  rife  even  higher  in  tlie  \v\\\o.  as  in  a  fpring,  than  its 
fi.irfacc  in  the  furrow,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  plants,  c- 
fpccially  in  cold  froily  weather;  and,  from  the  multiplicity  of 
concerns  relating  to  a  farm,  the  clearing  of  the  furrows  is  moll 
frcqucnriy  ovcilook'.d  uniii  irrfpuiabie  injury  is  done. 

The 
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The  mode  of  draining  I  would  propofe,  majTy  in  the  iirft  in- 
ftance,  be  mod  expenfive;  yet  if  it  (hall  be  mod  efivftual,  at- 
tended with  lefs  trouble  and  ex  pence  afterwards,  and  its  efFe£bs 
pevmanenty  a  complete  reimburfement  will  be  made  in  a  few 
years,  and  the  advantages  likewife  permanent. 

In  Khtjirj}  place,  let  us  fuppofe  a  piece  of  low  wet  land,  con- 
fillinir  of  a  few  acres.  If  it  has  any  inclination,  it  is  obvious 
the  drain  muft  be  formed  on  that  fide  which  is  lowed  ;  always 
fuppoiing,  however,  that  the  fituation  of  the  ground  is  fuch  as 
to  admit  the  water  to  be  conveyed  away  into  fome  other  drain 
or  brook.  But  probably  I  (hall  be  as  well  undcrftood,  by  fup- 
pofmg  a  ditch  has  been  already  drawn  in  the  old  form,  alongtl 
the  lowed  fklrt  of  fuch  a  piece  of  land.  In  the  fummer  feafon, 
then,  as  foon  as  the  piece  of  ground  is  fo  dry  as  to  admit  of  it, 

1  would  begin  at  8  or  10  feet  didance  from  the  fide  of  the  ditch, 
and  pare  off  the  earth,  floping  it  down  gradually  to  the  depth  of 

2  feet  or  2\  feet  at  the  brink  of  the  ditch  *,  and  fuppofing  the 
ditch  to  be  3  feet  or  3^  feet  deep,  the  remaining  foot  may  be  left 
to  contain  the  ordinary  water.  The  earth  thus  pared  off  mull 
be  carted  into  hollow  places  (if  there  are  any)  in  the  field.  If 
the  furfiice  is  even,  it  mud  be  laid  on  (as  far  as  it  goes)  thicker 
and  thicker  the  farther  from  the  drain,  to  increafe  the  acclivity  ; 
and  in  fo  far  as^it  does  this,  it  is  manifedly  of  the  greated  ad- 
vantage. After  having  proceeded  this  way  alongd  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  ditch,  it  is  then  finidied,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  intended 
only  for  a  drain.  In  ploughing,  it  certainly  will  occur  to  every 
one,  that  the  ridges  mud  on  no  account  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
ditch,  but  at  right  angles  with  it,  the  ends  of  the  ridges  termi- 
nating precifely  at  that  part  where,  in  paring  off  the  earth,  the 
declivity  begins.  By  this  means,  the  water  ha?  not  only  a  free 
and  immediate  defcent  from  the  furrows  into  the  ditch,  but  the 
water  drains  more  freely  from  the  ridge  itfelf,  when  ploughed 
in  that  direction,  than  when  ploughed  acrofs  the  defcent. 

Secondly^  Suppofing  a  field  perfedtly  level,  or  having  a  fmall 
defcent  on  any  two  of  its  oppofite  fides.  In  either  cafe,  a  ditch 
or  drain  ought  to  be  made  on  each  of  thefe  fides,  and  the  earth 
taken  out  of  them  difpofed  of,  as  before  dire£ted,  by  fpreading 
it  over  the  middle  of  the  field.  And  as  every  advantage  ought 
to  be  taken  to  heighten  the  furface  ;  in  the  fird  ploughing,  the 
whole  field  (liould  be  gathered  up  into  one  ridge,  parallel  with 
the  drains ;  which  may  be  repeated  every  time  the  land  is  broke 
up  after  grafs,  and  then  ploughed  acrofs,  between  drain  and 
drain,  for  fowing.  The  declining  border,  which  ihould  form 
the  head-ridge,  ought  never  to  be  ploughed.  But  it  is  not  there- 
'^orc  lod.    \i  may  be  prepared  and  laid  down  the  fird  year  with 

rye- 
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ye-grafs,  that  It  may  gain  a  fwarth  the  fooner ;  and,  if  not  fub- 
tA  to  be  overflowed^  may  be  very  valuable  as  a  grafs  bank  for 
utting  in  fummer.  According  to  the  above  plan,  we  .appre* 
iciuiy  a  bog  or  morafs  of  looo  acres  may  be  etfeckually  drai'»ed, 
y  cutting  one  principal  drain  through  the  middle  of  it,  or  that 
lart  which  appears  lowed ;  planning  out  the  ground  on  each  fide 
if  it  into  corn  fi<;lds,  as  fmall  as  may  be  convenienr ;  and  form- 
tig  the  drains  between  them,  that  fall  into  the  main  drain,  in  the 
tiarmer  above  direfted. 

Thirdly^  If  a  plot  of  land  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  being 
tiviJeii  into  two  fields,  a  fence  will  be  neceffary  between  them, 
n  this  cafe,  the  fence  may  be  formed  in  making  the  drains  on 
ach  fide;  breaking  ground  at  2  feet  diftance,  and  floping  it 
lown  to  3  or  3-^  feet  width  at  bottom;  laying  a  feet  of  earth 
ipon  the  top,  -which  will  make  the  fence  between  4  and  5  feeC 
ngh}  and,  though  foft  at  fir  ft,  will  turn  more  folid  when' 
Iry.  Planting  a  thick  row  of  fanghs  near  the  bottom,  on  each 
ide,  will  both  ftrengthen  and  add  to  the  fence.  They  cai 
rafily  be  procured,  and  will  generally  thrive  in  fuch  fituattons. 
ihculd  a  cart-road  between  two  fields  be  neceflary,  the  fame 
nethod  is  to  be  obferved,  leaving  the  proper  fpace.  It  is  need- 
jfs  to  make  any  more  obfcrvations,  as  what  has  been  fuggefted 
s  fufEcient  to  dlred  in  any  modification  with' regard  to  fitua- 
ion  or  figure.  There  are  large  trafts  of  wet  moffy  foil  in  the 
lighcil  part  of  the  interior,  occupied  only  as  ihcep  farms,  the 
;Iimate  abfoluttly  prohibiting  all  idea  of  raifing  crops,  which  I 
hink  might  be  greatly  ameliorated,  even  for  tlie  purpofe  for 
ft'hich  they  are  occupied  :  At  lead  the  following  experiment 
niglit  be  mad<;.  Drain  a  ficKl  according  to  the  foregoing  me- 
hod,  if  it  is  level ;  if  it  has  confiderable  inclination,  with 
umbling  fivers.  Then,  in  the  heat  of  fummer,  when  the  land 
s  dry,  fpread  it  over  thick  with  what  vegetable  fubftances  can 
}e  procured  in  greatcil  quantity,  bent  or  bulrulhes  ;  let  them  be 
)lought!d  deep  into  the  ground,  and  harrowed  :  There  is  a  great 
probability  that  a  fermentation  will  fuccecd,  which,  together 
.<.  ith  the  drying  of  the  ground  by  draining  it,  may  fo  far  alter 
he  nature  of  the  foil,  as  to  miikj  it  produce  excellent  grafs  ci- 
pher for  hay  or  pallurc. 

There  are  almoll  in  every  farm  fmali  piece's  of  land,  in 
[he  ends  and  corners  cf  fields,  which,  fioni  the  lownefs  of 
heir  fituativin,  arc  very  wtt,  and  from  wliich  the  water  can- 
".ot  \y^  co:ivryed  away,  on  r.ccoiint  of  intei  Venning  rifing  grounds, 
ux  oth'jr  obilLclts.  Thcfc  pi. ices,  though  th-;  bell  of  the 
!  il,  are  always  lo^Cy  being  grnerally  overlooked.  But  if  they 
IV c: J  all  addjd  together^  they   would  problibly  make  a  larger 
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total  oflofft  to  tho  coUAtry  than  is  iniaj^ined.  A^  FHmbllng  fivera 
would  be  of  no  vfie  here,  %\\c  oivl^f  method  of  dcyia^'  thefc  places, 
!$»  by  digging  a  pond  of  two  or  three  feet  deep  in  the  lovrcft 
coroer,  proportioning  the  fize  of  it  to  that  of  ihe  pli^c  or  quan* 
tity  of  water  generally  collected  upon  it.  And  .ihhougli  tho 
fize  cannot  at  firft  be  afcertained,  it  will  be  better  to  m  ike  it  ra- 
ther fmill  as  large ;  as,  fhould  it  aofwcr,  no  land  is  th^rn  loll. 
If  too  fmall,  it  can  be  enlarged  \  removing  the  earth  that  is  du^ 
out  of  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wet  fpot,  fop  this  is  never  to 
be  loll  fight  of  (  and  making  a  fm^ll  cut  alouml  the  lowed  fide 
into  the  poad. 

There  are  on  many  farms,  particularly  in  elevated  fituations 
among  riling  grounds,  fpots  in  the  form  of  a  bafon,  which  are 
commonly  tilled  with  water  during  wi^irer,  a'ui  in  rainy  fea- 
fons;  and  they  will  be  more  or  lefs  To  as  the  rifing  lands  around 
chem  are  more  or  lefs  extenfivc.  Tney  are  always  loil  ;.and  as 
many  of  them  are  on  hard  bottoms,  their  recovery  woul^l  b^ 
a  conGdeiable  acquifition  to  farms  of  this  defcription.  To 
hazard  any  thing  more  than  mere  fpeculation,  on  a  fuhjccl 
that  has  hitherto  been  thought  defpcrate,  would  be  prefump* 
tion.  But  I  have  many-  times  obferved,  in  dry  weather,  the 
water  mere  quickly  to  difappear  from  oflF  fuch  parts,  than  I 
could  fuppofe  to  have  taken  place  only  from  evaporation ;  the 
more  efpecially  as,  even  during  that  period,  there  behoved  more 
water  to  have  fallen  into  them  from  the  circumjacent  grounds, 
than  I  could  have  fuppofed  to  have  been  evaporated  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun  and  air.  This  (hows  that  the  water  found  its  way  by 
draining  through  the  earth,  in  confequenceof  the  elevated  litua^ 
tion  of  the  bafon.  In  fuch  places,  therefore,  where  the  eleva^ 
tion  is  confiderable,  this  experiment  might  be  made.  In  the 
middle  of  the  bafon  dig  a  pit  5  or  6  feet  diameter,  carting  the 
rich  mould  on  the  top  to  fomc  poor  piece  of  land,  Let  the  pit 
be  dug  5  or  6  feet  deep,  or  until  a  (Iratum  of  fand  or  loofe 
gravel  is  come  at,  but  not  deeper  than  8  feet  i  then  fill  up  with 
liones,  covering  them  pretty  fhick  with  draw  before  the  earth 
is  put  over  them.  Such  a  confiderable  body  o£  water,  in  imme^ 
diate  conta£l  with  the  bed  of  fand  or  gravel,  may  probably  force 
a  paiTage  through  it  in  fome  one  or  more  dire£lions ;  by  which 
the  difchargc  may  be  in  fome  meafure  equalized  with  the  influx 
of  waters  from  above  ;  at  lead  in  the  fummcr  feafon.  But  in 
fituitions  where  the  bottom  of  the  bafon  is  on  4  level  with  the 
furrounding  plain,  fuch  an  operation  would  be  as  impradicable 
as  unfuccefsful.  Even  fuppofmg  the  bafon  dry  in  fummer,  a 
pit  funk  here  would  infallibly  bring  up  water.  Suppofmg,  how- 
ereri  the  above  fcheme  Ihould  not  fucceed,  ftill  it  would  be  bet- 
ter 
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er  to  compound  the  matter  than  lofe  the  whole.  A  pond  might 
>e  dug  in  the  middle,  3  or  4  feet  deep,  and  in  fize  about  a  fifth 
)r  fixth  part  of  the  area  of  the  bafon,  which  would  contain  all 
he  fuperfluous  water  ^  the  reft  would  be  dry,  and  fit  for  cuU 
:ure. 

There  are  likewife  a  great  many  lands  in  this  country  that 
liave  a  confiderable  defcent,  and  yet,  on  account  of  fprings, 
ind  the  retentive  quality  of  the  foil,  or  other  caufes,  are  con- 
inually  very  wet.  Such  are  a  great  many  moor  lands,  particu- 
arly  thofe  of  Clydefdale  and  Ayrihire.  This  continual  wetncfs 
(ceps  the  land  perpetually  wild  and  unproduftive.  I  know 
no  better  remedy  in  fuch  cafes  than  rumbling  fivers.  In  fome 
;)arts  of  the  country,  however,  ftones  neceiTarj  for  forming 
rhem,  are  either  not  to  be  had  at  all,  or  not  in  (ufiicient  quan- 
tity. If  the  farm  does  not  furniih  fmall  ftones,  probably  large 
3nes  can  be  had,  which  may  be  broke  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the  moft 
compendious  method  muft  be  ufed.  Probably 
three  diagonal  fivers  in  a  field  that  has  confi- 
derable declivity,  and  a  plain  furface,  as  in 
the  annexed  fijjure,  whereof  A  is  the  moft 
elevated  fide,  will  have  as  much  efFe£k  as  treble 
the  number  drawn  right  up  and  down  ;  and  as 
fuch  lands  either  are,  or  always  ought  to  be,  en- 
clofed  with  hedge  and  ditch,  the  lower  ends 
of  the  fivers  will  enter  the  ditches.  But  if 
(lones  cannot  at  all  be  had,  the  land  ought  not  to  be  loft ;  the 
beft  fubftitute  that  can  be  had  muft  be  ufc*d.  Probably  brufli- 
wood  can  be  got,  or  if  that  cannot,  ftrong  heather  pulled  up 
by  the  roots  may.  The  firft  layer  (hould  be  of  the  ftrongeft 
heather,  placed  lengthwife  in  the  bottom  of  the  fiver ;  the  fc- 
cond  layer  of  finer  heather  laid  acrofs  it,  the  betfer  to  fupport 
the  earth  ;  above  that,  fods,  with  the  green  fide  undermoft, 
jammed  between  fide  and  fide  archwife.  This  may  have  fo 
good  an  cfFe£l  in  moft  cafes,  and  for  fuch  a  length  of  time, 
as  (hall  amply  reimburfe  the  expence,  and,  in  m^ny,  prove  an 
efie£lual  remedy,  by  keeping  the  land  dry,  until  by  culture  its 
nature  is  totally  changed. 

Having  laid  before  you  this  projeft,  I  confefs  that  I  am  not 
over-fanguine  in  regard  to  its  adoption.  The  trouble  and  ex- 
pence  will  no  doubt  be  confiderable,  and  the  work  could  only 
be  praflicable,  in  wet  boggy  lands,  during  a  dry  lummer  fea- 
fon  ;  but  then  this  is  the  flackeft  fcafoii  of  the  year  with  the 
farmer.  At  the  f;;me  time,  the  profptc^  of  fuccefs  is,  I  think, 
confiderable,  from  the  two  principal  objccls  the  projeft  holds 
out,  \yi.  raifing  the  land  backwardo  from  the  drain^  by  f|)read- 
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ing  OTer  it  the  earth  due  out,  and  likewtfe  laying  it  up  with  the 
plough ;  whereby  tho(e  parts  fartheft  from  the  drain,  being 
more  elevated,  will  be  rendered  thereby  more  dry ;  and  thofe 
parts  next  to  it,  will  be  likewife  kept  dry,  by  the  free  and  ready 
conveyance  that  the  water  finds  from  the  field.  There  are 
feveral  very  valuable  fields  in  the  farm  above  mentioned,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  it,  that  would  eafily  admit  of  the  experiment, 
and  1  am  perfuaded  with  fuccefs. 

Should  you  deem  this  wortliy  of  infertion,  I  (ball  at  lead  hope 
that  it  will  either  provoke  a  juft  and  fatisfa£tory  crittcifm,  or  be 
the  means  of  procuring  from  fome  of  your  more  intelligent  cor- 
refpondents  a  preferable  plan.  I  am.  Sir,  your  mod  humble 
fervant,  J.  C. 

Dumfries^  May  ^thy  1 803. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THB  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

On  a  Suitable  Rotation  of  Crops, 

Sir, 

I  BEG  leave  to  offer,  for  infertion  in  your  Magazine,  fome 
defultory  thoughts  on  the  rotation  of  crops. 

A  fuitable  rotation  of  crops  is  unqueflionaUy  a  very  important 
part  of  huibandry  \  and  though  an  adequate  knowledge  concerning 
it  be  fecmingly  of  very  eafy  attaimnent,  yet,  in  fa£l,  no  fmall  de- 
gree of  judgment  and  experience  is  neccfiary,  fo  to  arrange  the 
i'yilem  of  cropping,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  varieties  of  foU  and 
climate,  that  the  greateft  pof&ble  produce  may  be  obtained.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  very  eafy  matter  to  follow  a  courfe  of  alternate  white 
and  green  crops  \  out  very  little  obfervation  will  (erve  to  convince 
one,  that  this  general  rule  may  be  very  ftri£lly  obferved,  and  yet 
the  fyftem  of  cropping  praftifcd  may  be  very  defeAive.  In- 
deed, fo  prominent  a  place  does  the  judicious  arrangement  of 
crops  pofTefs  in  the  agricultural  art,  that  I  cannot  think  of  any 
better  criterion  for  eflimating  the  merits  of  a  farmer,  than  the 
courfe  of  cropping  he  has  adopted.  It  has  therefore  occurred  to 
me,  that  occaiional  difquifitions  on  this  fubje£t  may  not  unufe- 
fuUy  occupy  a  place  in  your  widely  difllifcd  Magazine.  I  have 
fomctimes  amufed  myfclt  with  calculating  tlie  probable  value  of 
produce  from  the  crops  of  different  rotations,  in  order  to  find  out 
the  mod  profitable' amongfl  them  ;  but  Oiall  not  trouble  you  with 
thefe  calculations  at  prefent.    My  intention,  at  this  time,  is  to 
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mention  fome  of  the  moft  approved  fyftems ;  to  fay  a  few  things 
with  regard  to  their  peculiar  excellences ;  and,  laflly,  to  recoin« 
mciui  a  change  of  fyitem  in  the  fame  farm^  on  the  very  plaufibb 
hypoth.  Hs,  tuut '  nature  delights  in  variety. ' 

1  Ih  ill  begin  witli  one  fyilem  of  cropping,  which,  in  my  opi- 
nion (wliere  foil  and  climate  are  favourable),  comes  as  near  per- 
fection, ns  any  that  can  be  adopted.  It  is  praAifcd  very  general- 
ly in  this  county,  on  deep  loams  near  the  fea  coall,  wliere  the 
turnip  crop  forms  n  part  of  the  rotation ;  and  likewife  by  fome 
frood  fiirmcrs,  on  fuch  foils  as  indifpenfably  require  fummer- fal- 
low in  place  of  turnips.  The  fyftem  I  mean  is  as  follows  :  ift^ 
Summer-fallow,  or  turnips,  according  to  the  foil :  ad,  Barley : 
3(1,  Grafb  :  ^ih,  Oats :  5th,  Drilled  beans,  or  peas  :  6th,  Wheats 
which  fmlihes  the  rotation.  It  may  be  obje£ted  to  this  method 
of  cropping  that  by  placing  the  moft  valuable  of  all  grain  crops^ 
to  wit,  wheat,  in  the  back  ground,  and  barley,  the  moft  prcca- 
rious,  and  now  the  kaft  advantageous  of  all  white  crops,  in  fronts 
the  cultivator  will  thereby  derive  lefs  profit,  than  by  reverfing 
this  prafticc  ;  or  rather  by  rejcfting  barley  altogether,  and  mak- 
ing a  crop  of  wheat  10  fucceed  both  fallow  or  turnips,  and  like- 
v/ifc  the  bean  or  peas  crop.  It  muft  be  admitted,  that  this  objec- 
tion has  peculiar  wciglit,  now  when  barley  does  not  hold  its  u- 
fual  place  in  the  fcale  of  prices :  But  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  either 
fomeihing  will  be  done  by  our  legillators  to  remedy  this  evil ;  or, 
like  fome  other  evils  in  political  economy,  it  will  work  its  own 
cuiw  Iiiflead,  tliereforc,  of  attempting  to  combat  this  objection, 
I  will  proceed  to  point  out  fome  of^  the  excellences  of  this  rota- 
ticn.  iLe  molt  prominent  certainly  is,  the  equal  diitribution  of 
farm  labour  j  fo  that  the  fowing  of  each  kind  of  grain  follows 
^mother  in  regular  fuceefilon,  thereby  enabling  the  farmer  to 
txcjute  all  his  operations  in  the  belt  ftyle.  When  a  crop  of 
wheat  is  invariably  taken  after  fummer-fallow  or  turnips,  it  will 
r^ftcn  h.ippen,  from  the  poaching  of  the  turnip-land,  and  its  not 
bv'ing  ill  all  feafon?  practicable  to  pulverifc  the  foil  fufficiently, 
by  repeated  plough ings  for  the  rec«  ption  of  grafs-fccds,  tliat  a 
f.iliire  i;f  the  grafs  crop  v/ill  frequently  be  the  confequcnce : 
\v!:jreas  by  fowing  barley  in  place  of  wheat,  the  fanner  wiH 
h:i\e  fuflicient  time  to  Ultow  fo  much  laboar  as  is  neccffiry  to 
correct  the  evil,  and  to  prepare  a  proper  bed  for  the  tender  roots 
of  the  rr.ifs-fetds  j  and  tlius,  a  derangement  of  his  plans  will  be 
pr^ven:e'.! — a  matter  of  no  fmall  importance  in  agriculture.  A- 
gain,  on  clay  fv^iU,  it  will  not  feldom  happen  diat,  on  ax;count  of 
v-ct  fumtncrs,  the  farmer  will  be  prevented  from  workmg  his  fal- 
lows fo  i-.ompletely,  as  to  enable  him  to  fow  winter  wheat  wfth 
propriety,  if  he  means  to  foUow  bis  ufual  rotation }  in  which 
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cafe,  the  befl  method  he  can  have  recourfe  to  for  rcAifyinp;  the 
defed'^S  of  his  fallow,  is  to  plough  it  again  in  the  fpritig,  which^ 
it  is  plain,  cannot  ordinarily  be  done  in  time  for  wheat ;  there* 
fore  barley  or  oats  mud  be  fown  in  its  place.  But,  after  ally, 
tihough  the  above  rotation  poflefles,  in  my  judgment,  many  ad- 
vantages, yet,  as  was  before  obfcrvcd,  fuch  is  the  prcfent  compa- 
ratively reduced  price  of  barley,  that  fcarcely  any  prudent  farmer 
will  think  of  cultivating  it  to  the  extent  he  was  formerly  in- 
clined to  do,  until  the  price  again  Cuds  its  due  level.  Befides,  it 
mull  be  obfcrved,  that  on  the  generality  of  foils,  the  rotation  I 
have  ventured  to  recommend  cannot  be  with  fafety  adopted  \  for, 
except  on  deep  loams,  naturally  rich  foils,  or  fuch  as  are  under 
the  beneficial  inJBuencc  of  lime,  it  will  almofl:  invariably  be  ad- 
vifable  to  fow  wheat  after  fallow,  or  even  oats,  in  preference  to 
barley.  1  ihall  now  therefore  mention  another  rotation,  which 
is,  I  believe,  more  extenfively  adopted  than  the  lad ;  and  tlrat  is» 
III,  fummer- fallow  *,  2d,  wheat ;  3d«  grafs  ;  4th,  oats;  5th,  drill- 
ed beans,  or  broad-cait  peas  \  6th,  wheat,  or  oats»  1  his  rota- 
tion is  peihaps  as  judicious  as  any  that  can  be  chofen  upon  wet 
clay  foils ;  barley  being  wholly  excluded,  as  si  very  precarious 
crop,  efpecially  if  fuch  have  not  been  lately  limed.  The  mod: 
obvious  difadvantage  attending  this  rotation  feems  to  be,  that 
when,  from  wet  fummcrs,  or  from  want  of  due  exertion,  the 
fallows  have  not  been  perfe<^]y  cleaned,  the  land  gets  very  foul 
before  the  rotation  is  completed  \  and,  of  courfe,  the  crops  tura 
out  unprodudlive. 

The  judicious  and  experienced  farmer  will  therefore  be  induced 
to  deviate  from  this  method  of  cropping,  when,  from  whatever 
caufe,  he  oblerves  that  his  fallows  have  not  been  fo  completely 
drefled,  as  to  render  it  prutlcnt  to  fow  grafs-feeds  among  his  fal- 
low wheat,  and  will  rather  take  a  crop  of  drilled  beans  after  the 
wheat,  and,  by  bellowing  fome  extraordinary  labour  and  atten- 
tion to  the  cleaning  of  it,  endeavour  to  re£iify,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  defecls  of  his  fallow  ;  and  then  cither  conclude  the  rct.iiion, 
by  taking  another  crop  of  wheat ;  or,  when  decent  barley  may 
be  expected,  to  take  a  crop  of  that  grain  after  three  funows  i, 
next  grafs-feeds,  and  then  oats. 

A  rotation  of  eight  crops  has  been  fuccefsfully  adopted  by  fome 
excellent  farmers,  and  is  as  follows  :  i  il.  Summer-fallow  \  2d, 
wheat  \  3d,  drilled  beans  \  4tli,  barley  \  5  th,  grafs ;  6th,  oats  ; 
dien,  after  dunging,  7th,  drilled  beans ;  8th,  wheat.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think,  tliat  this  rotation  is  a  very  eood  one,  on  fuch  rich 
clays  as  are  favourable  to  the  culture  of  beans,  or  where  the 
farmer  has  it  in  his  power  to  apply  more  manure  than  the  farm 
Itfelf  produces  ;  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  very  generally  adopted. 
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I  will  therefore  mention  another  rotation,  in  which  pafture 
graifcs  are  introduced ;  and  though,  I  believe,  it  is  but  feldom 
followed,  yet  1  can  lay  from  experience,  that  I  have  tried  it  more 
than  once,  and  not  without  fuccefi :  ift,  Fallow;  2d,  wheat; 
3d,  grai's  ;  4th,  oats ;  5th,  drilled  peas  and  beans ",  6th,  barley, 
after  four  ploughings  ;  7th,  paihire  ;  8th,  pafture  ;  yth,  oats.  I 
know  very  well,  that  this  rotation  will  be  reprobated  by  fome  a- 
griculturills,  becaufe  the  pafture  grafles  are  fown  at  too  re- 
mote a  period  from  the  fallow  and  dung  j  and  conlequently,  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  will  be  thereby  confiderably 
leflcned.  I  will  not  attempt  to  defend  this  fyftem  from  every  ob- 
jecVion  ;  but  Ihall  only  obfcrvc,  that  the  farmer  may  fometimes 
find  it  neccilliry  to  adopt  fuch  a  rot<ition  on  a  part  of  his  lands, 
from  particular  circumftances,  which  not  unfrequcntly  occur  in 
the  management  of  a  farm  con  filling  chiefly  of  wettifli  foil ;  and 
1  am  of  opinion,  when  a  few  years  pafture  are  intended,  that  the 
fowing  grafs-fceds  among  wheat  is  not  to  proper  as  with  a  crop  of 
barley.  There  can  be  no  objeclion  againft  fowing  them  with 
wheat,  when  only  one  year's  cutting  or  pafture  is  intended  ;  but 
for  two  or  more  years  pafture,  I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying,  bar- 
ley is  the  beft  crop  to  low  down  witli.  I  am  like  wife  inclined  to 
hazard  the  all'ertion,  that  when  the  land  is  fown  down  with  fal- 
low-wheat, and  afterwards  paftured  for  three  or  four  years,  the 
farmer  will  often  find  it  neceflary  to  fummer- fallow  again  after  his 
lea-oats. 

A  great  many  more  rotations  might  be  mentioned,  ftriftly  com- 
patible with  the  well  known  law  in  modern  hulbandrv,  *  not  to 
liave  two  culmiferous  or  white  crops  in  immediate  fucceflion,' 
which  the  judicious  farmer  will  revolve  in  his  mind,  fo  as  duly 
to  appreciate  their  merits.  But  perhaps  what  I  have  already  writ- 
ten is  long  enough,  both  for  the  reader  and  the  writer.  However, 
I  flatter  myfelf,  it  may  be  a  means  of  exciting  others  of  greater 
ability  to  turn  their  thoughts  on  the  fubjecl.  I  will  therefore 
conclude,  with  recommending  a  change  of  the  fyftem  of  cropping 
on  the  fame  farm,  and  1  have  no  doubt  the  farmer  will  find  his 
account  in  it.  Suppofing,  for  example,  that  the  rotation  has 
been,  ill,  fallow;  2d,  wheat;  3d,  peas  or  beans;  4th,  barley; 
5th,  grai's  ;  6th,  oats. — Let  another  rotation  be  followed,  where 
grals  is  fown  among  the  fallow  crop ;  and,  in  order  to  diverfify 
the  lyllem  of  cropping  as  much  as  pofiible,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per fometimes  to  take  oats  after  fallow  without  dung,  and  apply 
dung  to  fome  of  the  fucceeding  crops.  I  remain,  Sir,  your  con-  " 
Itant  reader,  and  a  friend  to  your  publicalion, 

EaJI'Loihian,   February  1804.  ObservATOR.      / 
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TO   THE   CONDUCTOR  OP  THE   FARM£&*S  MAGAZINE. 

Thoughts  on  Tum^he-Iboads  and  Road  ASs. 

Sir, 

It  appears  to  me  that  difttnA,  dear^  and  corre£l  ideas  of  a 
toll-road  are  feldom  to  be  met  with  amongft  road  truftees.  A  tollr 
road  is  one  that,  by  a  particular  ftatute,  is  ordained  to  be  made^ 
tilid  kept  up  from  funds  leviable  by  that  ftatute,  and  has  nothing 
10  do  witli  any  other  funds  whatever*  If  fupport  is  drawn  from 
any  other  fource,  it  is  not  properly  a  toll-road.  All  converfions 
for  lUtute  fervices  (as  money  in  place  of  labourperformed  by  our 
late  road  laws)  it  has  nothing  to  do  with.  Tne  money  arifing 
from  fuch  converfion  is,  by  all  laws  hitherto  eziiling,  the  proper- 
ty of  the  parilh  it  is  levied  in,  and  applicable  only  to  the  by-roads 
within  that  parilh.  No  road  ought  to  be  declared  a  toll«road» 
but  fuch  great  lines  as  go  through  feveral  paxifiies.  The  conver- 
lion  money  ought  to  be  appropriated  to  the  making  of  the  by* 
roads  within  its  own  parifl),  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  roadft 
leading  to  the  great  or  toll-roads,  from  different  parts  of  the  pa« 
rifli.  This,  I  humbly  apprehend,  is  a  pretty  clear  and  diftinft 
idea  of  the  two  forts  of  roads,  and  of  their  rei'pedive  funds,  viz. 
toll-money  of  the  one,  and  converfion-money  of  the  other ;  and 
betwixt  thefe  funds  there  ought  to  be  no  connexion  or  interfer- 
ence. The  toll  funds  are  a  cumule  fum  levied  from  bars  ere^ed 
at  dilF;!rcnt  parts  of  a  great  line  of  road,  and  to  be  laid  out  as  the 
itatute  dire&s,  by  which  fuch  line  is  declared  a  toll-road.  The 
converfion- money  is  a  fund  merely  for  making  internal  pariih 
roads,  by  which  the  inhabitants  are  to  get  to  the  toll- roads.  If 
tlie  pariih  money  is  thrown  into  the  toll  funds,  and  made  a  cumu/9 
fum,  and  little  or  nothing  allowed,  on  various  pretences,  for  by* 
roacis,  great  injuftice  is  done  tlie  proprietor  and  his  tenant  i  be* 
caufe,  though  they  pay  toll  equal  to  every  one  elfe,  they  pay 
converlion-money  alio,  without  having  accefs  to  tlie  toll-road. 
Where  nothing  is  allowed  for  the  pariih  roads,  that  pariih  ought 
to  pay  no  converfion-money.  Why  fhould  the  poticObr  of  land 
pay  more  th?.n  any  other,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  in  a  worfe  fi« 
tuation  ?  This,  however,  is  ezatlly  his  fituation,  when  his  con* 
verflon  money  is  made  a  aimu/o  fum  with  the  toll -money,  and  the 
whole  applied  to  tlie  toll-roads,  or  to  pay  tlie  fooncr  the  money  at 
firil  fubi'cribed  to  make  them. 
i  -  There  jnay,  however,  be  roads  neccflary,  and.  pafling  througli 
l.anore  parifiies  than  our,  on  which  tolls  would  not  yield  money 
ient  10  a:.fwcr  :hc  idea  ibovc  given  of  a  tcU-roai?,  of  main- 
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taining  itfclf.  Thcfe  ou^ht  to  be  left  out  of  the  nomination  of 
tolUronds,  and  cOirfidercd  as  by-ones,  tiftfuch  time  a?  thj-  trade 
npon  them  will  alFurd  funds  fufficient  to  put  them  on  the  i-J!  clla- 
bliihmcnt ;  •  each  Tcfpcftrre  pari fyi- making  its  own  part  thcrvof 
from  the  convcrfion- money,  till  that  is  the  cafe.  It  :»ppears  evi- 
dent, that  to  apply  parifli  money  to  any  purpofe,  bi".t  v/iilun  its  own 
bounds,  or  even  not  to  decTare  any  line  of  road  rumiinc:  through 
more  parifhes  than  one,  a  tolUroad,  as  foon  as  it  can  liibrd  to  ht 
fo,  is  evidently  unjuft  to  the  land  pofleflbr,  and  taxinpr  j^ini  higher 
than  any  body  elfe.-  A  toll  is  an  ei]uaV  tax,  bocauiV  every  one 
pays  in  proportion*  to-  the  uie  he  m^kes  of  tlie  rnad  ;  and  there* 
fore,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  funds  for  n»^kInp  or  upliold- 
ing  a  road,  it  is  mireh  fairer  to  increafc  the  tolls,  than  lay  it  on 
the  landholder,  by  raifing  the  converfion-money  by  a  new  a£^  of 
pailiament,  which  haa  fometimes  been  done.  In  feme  coantiesy 
difputes  have  ariien  about  the  application  of  the  two  funds  be- 
fore mentioned,  owing  to  thofe  concerned  not  having  a  clear  and 
diftindt  idea  of  their  nature ;  confequently,  their  road  a£l8  are, 
in  fome  infllances,  confufed,  contradiflory,  and  unintelligible. 
The  following  feem  to  be  the  main  points  to  be  agreed  upon^ 
and  perfectly  equal  and  fair. 

The  great  toll-roads  ought  to  have  their  whole  toll-money  in  a 
€umulo  fum,  levied  at  fuch  places,  and  laid  out  on  the  whole  line, 
as  the  truilees  (hall  think  bi  ft  for  the  public  benefit. 

The  fecondary  fort  of  toll-roads  are  thofe  which  may  require 
fome  aflidance  from  the  pari4h  money,  and  ought  to  draw  fuch 
afliilance  from  the  different  pariflics  they  pafs  through,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length  in  each,  until  the  tolls  enable  them  to 
rank  among  thofe  of  the  firft  clafs. 

The  third  (brt  of  roads,  is  the  real  internal  pariih  roads,  whidi 
ought  to  have,  in  preference  to  all  others,  theconverfion  money 
applied  to  them  folely,  unlefs  w^here  it  may  be  thought  for  the 
public  good  to  lend  fome  aflil^ance  to  the  fecondary  roads,  and 
that  only  with  the  concurrence  of  thofe  having  the  direfVion  of  the 
parifii  money,  and  within  the  parifli  only.  As  to  the  qualifica- 
tion of  truftees,  there  have  been  different  opinions ;  but  this,  I 
believe,  is  now  generally  agreed  upon.  Some  were  for  a  plough- 
^ate  of  land  in  property,  and  others  for  looL  Scots  as  the  rule. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  a  perfon  appointed  by  the  laws'  of  the 
land  to  lay  on  a  land-tax  as  a  commiilioner  of  fupply,.  has  a 
complete  right,  by  analogy,  to  be  a  truilee,  becaufe  the  former 
mud  be  confidered  as  the  greated  truft  of  the  two.  But  I  caiK» 
not  fee  how  the  commiffioners  of  fupply  can  exclude  a  plough«.j 
gate  proprietor,  when  met  to  concert  a  road-bill,  more  than 
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the  commlflioncr  of  fupply,  which  fccms  «ow  the  rule  in  truftee 
mnkingr.  At  any  rate,  the  parifh  money  ought  to  be  entirely 
under  the  management  of  the  proprietors  and  farmers  of  the 
parifh,  who  generally  will  be  found  excellent  truftees,  refiding 
on  anl  farn-.ing  their  land,  and  up  to  every  necelFary  kind  of 
knowledge  for  executing  the  truft;  more  fo,  often,  than  the  great 
jiToprietors  rrfiding  at  a  diftance,  or  thofc  taken  up  witih  very 
different  purfuits. 

Gentlemen,  I  wifti  the  foregoingj  or  fomething  like  it,  to  appear 
.in  your  next  Number;  for  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  ufe  the  file 
as  you  pleafe.  You  may  either  eke,  pare,  or  burn.  I  am  your 
Ancere  friend,  and  confequently  a  friend  to  my  country^ 

February  1804.  FlAMlNius. 


TO  THE   CONDUCTOR  OF  THE    FARMER'S   MAGAZINB. 

On  Extirpating  Whins  and  Broom* 

Sir, 

Even  fmall  matters  are  not  below  the  notice  of  attentive  agri- 
culturiils ;  and  though  the  fubje£ls  I  now  write  upon,  feedling 
plants  of  whins,  or  furze,  and  broom,  be  in  themfelves  fmall, 
their  confequences  are  far  from  unimportant.  '  A  ftiek  in  time, 
faves  nine,'  fays  an  old  Scots  proverb;  therefore,  I  hope  the  trifling 
attention  recommended  in  the  following  flight  communication, 
may  be  found  really  to  ferve  the  hufbandman  very  materially. 
The  pra£tice  which  it  is  meant  to  exemplify  and  recommend  to 
others,   originated  with  me  from  another  old   proverbial  fay« 

'  How  broom,  hac  broom  ; 
l^ow  broom,  nae  broom.  ' 

A  few  years  ago,  I  improved,  by  turnip  fallow,  lime,  arid 
dung,  a  dry  field  on  my  farm,  much  overrun  with  the  above 
(hrubs.  Immediately  after  the  turnips,  eaten  by  (beep  on  the 
ground,  the  field  was  fown  up  in  grais  with  the  barley  crop,  and 
fuccceded  to  a  wifh.  Numberlefs  feedlings  of  whin  and  bropm» 
however,  made  their  appearance  in  the  (lubble  \  many  of  Wliich 
I  pulled  up  during  harveft.  As  my  intention  was,  to'reft'ore 
fertility  to  a -piece -of  land  that  had  been  long  ruiaoiifly  ote/- 
cropt,  I  paftured  with  (heep  the  firft  ^ettti'.ahd  foon  pereeilFM 
the  grafs  to  be  infefted  with  vatl  quantifies  of  Whiil  and  bfoofffi 
ilams.  As  my  fmall  flock  of-  ewes  and  l&ntbs  Wefe  paftur^tf  in 
iai  field,  it  became  my  Ai\\j  refbrt^  «nti^^^tft  ev^f.  daj^. 
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I  amufed  myfelf,  moBC  efpecially.  after  rain,  with  pulling  up  the 
young  plnnts*  This  happened  laft  year,  1 802  \  and,  being  tolerably 
diligent,  I  was  fo  fortunate  as  not  to  leave,  as  far  as  I  know,  one 
phnt  behind ;  for  in  all  my  walks  this  year,  1 803,  in  the  fame  field, 
and  ufed  for  the  fame  purpoie,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a 
fingle  plant.  The  grafs  continuing  excellent,  I  mean  to  pafture 
a  third  year ;  and  afterwards  to  throw  it  into  the  general  rotation 
of  my  hirm.  I  certainly  do  not  expe£t,  next  time  it  is  thrown 
into  grafs,  to  find  this  field  free  from  whins  and  broom  v  but  I 
furcly  expedl  to  find  the  numbers  of  thefe  plants  much  dimi- 
nifhed  \  at  leaft,  I  have  prevented,  with  certainty,  any  additional 
feeds  being  communicated  to  the  foih 

I  happen  to  be  in  a  proverbial  .humour,  and  beg  leave  to  re- 
commend, to  the  attention  of  my  brother  farmers,  aa  old  faw : 

*  Once  feeding  caufes  feven  years  weeding.  ' 

This  is  a  text  upon  which  many  excellent  agricultural  fermont 
might  be  compofcid  ;  and,  for  one  ot  thcfc,  the  fubjcft  of  thi^ 
apparently  unimportant  communication  is  no  bad  illudration. 

From  my  own  perfonal  experience,  in  the  field  of  which  I 
now  write,  I  am  perfeclly  fatisfi'^d  that  a  child  of  ten  years  old 
is  capable,  in  a  very  few  days,  after  a  good  foaking  rain,  to  pull 
up  as  many  fecdling  plants  as  ufually  grow  upon  twenty  acres  of 
land.  After  the  land  is  brought  into  that  ftate  of  fertility  as  to 
undergo  a  regular  rotation,  along  with  the  reft  of  a  tillage  farm, 
this  practice  may  not  be  fo  necefTary ;  as  tillage,  efpecially  the 
fallow  break,  will  undoubtedly  kill  thefe  feedlings,  before  they  can 
run  up  to  feed.  But  I  will  now  venture  to  lay  down  the  fouleft 
whinny  or  broomy  knoll  in  Britain,  into  permanent  grafs  \  and 
free  it,  with  certainty,  from  whins  and  broom,  in  two  or  three 
years,  for  half  a  crown  the  ten  acres* 

Merfiy  November  1803.  R.  r. 


TO  THB  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE   FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Ou  Steeping  Wheat. 

Sir, 

Obserting,  in  laft  Magazine,  a  paper  *  On  the  Smut  in 
Wheat, '  figned  A.  S.,  wherein  the  author,  after  quoting  an 
ezperiment  by  Sir  John  Call,  concludes  with  an  opinion,  that 
Walhing  or  pickling  is  no  remedy  againft  this  banehil  diforder  ; 
-*^In  contradiction  of  which,  I  can,  from  nineteen  years  ezperi-. 
encej  aTOUcb,  that  I  fcajrcely  evev  fowed  the  end  of  a  ridge 
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chry  (for  want  of  fteeped)  feed,  withbut  itsbdlnf  tin^d  ^irh 
finut ;  while,  by  ftceping  the  grain,  I  never  had  a  panicle  worth 
notice. 

The  pra^ice,  where  I  refide,  is  to  obtain,  annually,  from  Mark* 
lane  (at  an  extravagant  price  no  doubt)  as  many  quarters  of 
Eflex  or  Kentifh  feed  as  are  likely  to  yidd  fuiEcient  increafe  for 
the  number  of  acres  to  be  fown  the  following  feafon,  and  to 
avoid  any  in  the  fmalleft  degree  hurt  with  fmut ;  to  drefs  the 
feed  remarkably  well ;  and,  in  the  evening  before  fowing,  to 
pour  it  flowly  into  calks  thYee  fourths  full  of  fea  water,  (lirring 
it  about,  and  (kimming  off  all  the  light  grain.  Among  this  water 
it  remains  during  the  night ;  and,  next  morning,  is  dript  in  cartSf 
and  fown,  after  being  mixed  with  as  much  flacked  lime  as  make 
it  part.  This,  to  any  perfon  who,  among  his  nerghbours,  can 
obtain  a  fufficiency  of  cafks,  and  not  a  great  way  from  the  fea, 
is  by  no  means  an  rxpenfive  procefs ;  as  the  fame  water,  except 
what  the  wheat  imbibes,  may  be  kept,  and  ufed  for  a  fecond  and 
after  fowings.  The  practice  is  attended  with  this  further  advan- 
tage, that  while  grain,  fo  (leept,  will,  to  a  certainty,  vegetate  foon- 
er  than  if  fown  dry,  or  when  fprinkled  with  urine,  it  is  in  no  dan« 
ger  of  having  its  vegetative  powers  deftroyed,  admitting  it  re« 
mains  among  the  fea  water  tor  fome  days,  Choiild  the  fowing  be 
impeded  by  froft  or  rain. 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR  OF   THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

On  Scooping  Potatoes  fir  Seedm 

Sir, 

Having  often  heard  your  quartctly  Publication,  •  The  Farm* 
er's  Magazine,'  recommended  as  containing  much  ufeful  infor- 
mation in  agricultural  concerns,  I  was  induced,  a  few  days  ngo,  to 
purchafe  the  two  laft  years  publications;  and  muft  in  juUice  fay 
I  am  not  difappointed.  There  is  one  cafe,  however,  ti  catcd  of 
by  a  number  of  your  correfpondc^nts  in  1 802,  which,  I  am  afto- 
niftied  to  find,  differs  fo  tar  from  the  praftice  I  have  had ;  I 
mean,  fcooping  the  feed  from  the  potato.  From  all  the  infor- 
mation  I  have  (een  in  your  publication,  there  is  only  one  inftance 
where  it  is  faid  the  fcooped  feed  was  a  good  crop,  viz.  at  Powder- 
haugh ;  and  your  correfpondent  A.  S.  is  not  certain  but  the  crop 
\    mi^ht  have  been  better^  had  the  feed  been  cut  in  the  ordinary 
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In  fpring  I  So  1 9  when  the  circumflance  of  fcooping  out  th« 
eye  came  to  be  firft  talked  of,  I  conGdcreri  the  fubjeA  with  par« 
ticular  attention,  and  was  fo  far  convinced  of  its  utility,  that  I 
planted  upwards  of  three  acres  with  fcooped  feed }  and  faved 
heady  two  thirds  of  the  whole  weif^ht.*  My  ezpe£tations 
were  fully  realized  \  for  I  had  an  excellent  crop,  fomewhat  more 
than  fixty  bolls  per  Scots  acre,  weight  42  lib.  Englifli  per 
peck. 

I  planted  only  a  few  cut  in  the  common  form,  to  fee  if  there 
was  a  difFerence  or  not ;  and,  if  a  difference,  whether  it  was  in 
favour  of  fcoopiilg,  or  common  cutting;  and  the  confequence 
which  followed,  made  me  conclude  in  favour  of  the  former. 

My  g;round  was  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  \  was  three 
times  ploughed ;  and  drilled  at  the  diftance  of  2)  feet,  the  dung 
being  fpread  in  the  drill  along  with  the  feed.  I  have  continued 
to  cut  all  my  feed  in  that  way  ever  fince  \  and  though  my  crops 
have  not  thefe  two  lad  years  been  fo  prolific,  it  is  owing  to  the 
feafons,  not  the  feed ;  for  they  were  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  my 
neighbours.  Having  faid  fo  much  in  favour  of  fcooping  out  the 
eye,  contrary  to  what  has  been  repeatedly  leported,  it  will  benc- 
cefTary  to  ftate  where,  or  upon  what  grounds  I  found  my  argu- 
ment; which  I  (hall  do  iu  as  ftw  words  as  poflible. 

Every  perfon  will  allow,  that  there  are  fmall  fibres  conueclcd 
with  the  germ — fo  imperceptibly  fmall  indeed,  that  fome  of 
them  cannot  be  difcovercd  with  the  naked  eye — which  are  the 
caufe  of  vegetation*  'ri\L*fc  fmall  fibres  fpring  from  the  centre 
of  the  potato.  The  greater  the  length  of  iliofe  fibres  that  can 
be  preferved,  or  left  attached  to  the  germ,  there  is  the  more 
certainty  of  the  plants  taking  root  in  the  foil ;  and  I  do  infift, 
that  the  dormant  part  of  the  potato,  abftraft-ed  from  the  germ 
and  its  appendages,  can  have  no  effcrdl:  on  its  vegetative  prin« 
ciples.  Like  all  other  feeds  committed  to  its  parent  earth,  that 
part  which  is  not  of  a  vegetative  nature  very  foon  decays,  and 
leaves  the  plant,  in  its  earlied  infancy,  to  be  nourilhed  and  brought 
to  perfe^ion  by  the  fame  caufes  which  produce  vegetation  in 
every  other  fpecies  of  plant. 

Take,  therefore,  two  potatoes  of  equal  fize,  fay  2$  inch  in 
diameter.  With  the  fcooping  inllrument  defcribed,  rake  fix 
feeds  from  the  one ;  with  a  common  knife,  take  fix  feeds  from 

the 


*  I  uffd  inftruincnts  for  cutting,  of  different  conllruftions ;  but  the 
one  I  mod  approve  uf,  is  made  in  form  of  a  punch  fpoon,  ^  inch  widc« 
\  deep,  rather  narrow  to  the  botiom.  With  fuch  an  iuftrument,  yoi\ 
vill  eafily  cut  out  the  feed  -J-  inch  deep. 
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the  othf  r,;  and  you  will  find  thofe  taken  oat  wi(h  rthe  fcocqpinc 
inftrument  go  much  nearer  the  centre,  than  it  is  poflible  to  df 
by  means  of  the  common  knife.  If  fo,  I  hope,  my  argument  ii 
fully  proved.    I  am,  &c.  -; 

Netherplaee,  24/A  Jan.  1804.  R.  H.  "* 

P.  5.— It  occurs  to  me,  that  •confrderable  improvement  might 
fiill  be  made  in  the  mode  of  ftraighttng  ridges.  I  fhall,  how- 
ever, defer  faying  any  thing. tm  that  or  any  other  fubjeft^  tiH 
I  fee  if  you  look  upon  what  is  already  written  m  common  fetife  1 
befides,  I  am  afraid  I  have  already  intruded  upon  your  time. 

R.  H. 


TO    THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE    FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 

Obfervathns  on  the  Fen  Hujhandry  of  Cambridge/hire. 

Sir, 

I  HATE  taken  in  your  Magazine  from  its  <rommencemenf,  and 
think  it  an  object  of  national  utility,  and  well  deferving  of  all 
the  encouragement  which  it  has  obtained.  I  thought  to  have 
been  your  firit  correfpondent  from  thefe  parts,  and  had  in  fome 
degree  prc:pared  materials  for  that  purpofe ;  but  budnefs  of  more 
immediate  importance  delayed  the  forwarding  of  them,  until  a 
perfon,  at  Chatteris,  I  find,  has  got  the  ftan  of  me. 

This  correfpondent  has  fent  you  a  (latement  of  tlie  annual 
rotation  of  Kn  lands,  and  average  produce  thereof,  fo  far 
calculated  to  niiflead,  that  1  think  tt  an  object  of  ferious 
confequence  it  fhouid  not  pafs  unnoticed  and  uncontradicted. 
In  the  JirjJ  place,  in  dating  the  vaiuc  of  colefeed^  •  it  is  cer- 
tainly very  improper  to  fet  down  the  higheft  price  that  could 
be  obtained  for  a  particularly  good  crop,  in  the  deareft  year 
that  ever  was  known.  It  is  true,  that  the  crops  of  lall  year 
were  not  on  an  aver;ige ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  much 
below  it.  It  is  no  ntw  do^rine,  that  fcarcity  begets  high 
prices :  however,  the  dirc£l  caufe  of  the  dearniefs  of  colefeed, 
the  lad  feafon,  was  the  exceifive  drought  and  (hortnefs  of  the 
pailures,  at  fo  late  a  period  of  the  year,  that  there  was  no  prof- 
p«A  of  keeping  Iheep  in  a  tolerably  good  condition  in  the  fens 

T  4  without . 

*  The  rape  plant,  provincially  called  colejeed^  when  a  green  cropi 
though  impropTly,  h  Ibmetimes  nirtailed,  and  called  ^#/r. 
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ithout  it;  «ild  rurnips  in  the  high  country  were  dear  in  prOf» 
rtrtion.  Norwirliftandinj;  all  this,  I  believe  the  average  price  of 
)lcr*f d,  l*ft  year,  in  this  diftrift,  did  not  exceed  4I.  The  neigh- 
Durhood  of  Chatteris  will  by  no  meany  ferve  for  a  true  medium 
f  the  fens  in  general  (the  land  there  bcinpj  deeper  and  richer 
ran  many  other  fens);  though,  even  in  that  neighbourhood, 
ime  gr.iziers  from  a  diitance  bought  good  a^fer/rge  cr^ps  at  4!^ 
id  un^'Ci*.  A  number  of  fa&s  in  this  particular  came  within 
ly  own  knowledge;  even  there  was  colefced,  lafl  year,  fold  in 
le  neighbourhood  of  Chatteris,  fo  low  as  30s.  per  acre. 

The  anfwer  to  the  fecond  query  is  equally  vngue  and  delufivet 
*he  crop  commonly  produces  from  30  to  42  bufhcls  per  acre ;  84 
iiflnols  is  a  produce  which  I  never  heard  of;  and,  though  it 
iw  be  believed  in  Scotland,  it  will  gain  very  little  credit  in 
i;ifc  parts.  The  gentleman's  objeft  (who  is  clearly  not  a  prac- 
ciil  agriculturift)  feems  to  be,  to  advife  the  cultivation  of  cole- 
led.  As  a  green  crop,  it  is  certainly  a  valuable  objeft ;  but  he 
light  to  have  added,  that  it  will  fucoeed  otily  on  fen  land,  or  a 
ch  lonm  that  li^s  lo\v,  I  have.feen  attempts  made  to  raife  it 
11  uplands;  but  they  have  generally  failed.  Another  thing  he 
Light  by  no  means  to  have  omitteil,  is,  that  if  futFered  to  (land 
)r  feed,  it  is  fo  exhauding  a  crop,  if  a  full  one,  or  makes  the 
md  fo  extremely  foul  with  weeds,  if  not,  that  it  is  totally  inter- 
icled  by  the  proprietors  of  fcveral  large  eftates  hereabouts. 

The  remaining  items  of  the  annual  rotation  are  completely 
liftated,  where  any  fyftem  prevails.  It  is  true,  that  there  may 
!:,  here  and  there,  a  fmall  piece  of  land  (which  mutl  have  for 
»any  previous  years  received  a  grc.it  deal  of  manure  beyond  its 
lare),  that  might  bear  fuch  a  rotation  once  in  half  a  century; 
ut,  to  give  fuch  an  account  as  a  general  rotation  of  fen  lands, 
iid  fuch  an  average  of  produce,  is  altogether  without  foundation. 
urely  th?  gentleman  does  not  mean  to  inrinu;ite,  that  if  mowed 
n  hay  the  (ixth  year,  and  then  ploughed  and  burnt,  that  it 
'ould  bear  the  fame  rotation  again  1 

The  fens  of  Cambridgeihire  miy  bo  thus  charaflorizcd. 
'hough  the  term  Fen  applies  to  the  whole,  the  land  is  not  per- 
*c^ly  flat,  nor  by  any  means  of  one  kind  and  quality ;  there 
i'lng  a  confiderable  diverfity  of  fubftrats,  and  diflcrcnce  of  ele- 
ction, with  refpeS  to  the  water  level.  The  lowed  land  is  a  very 
ght  foil,  the  fubllratura  peat,  about  2  feet  in  depth,  lying  upon 

congeries  of  roots  and  fibres  called  bear*s  muck^  (or  noiu  more 
i'nerally  upon  chy,  the  other  having  principally  difappeared, 
wing  to  circurrillances  in  the  natural  hijlory  q\  fens,  which  need 
ot  1>J?  here  Hcfcribed).  This  is  the  proper  definition  of  real  fen 
\\\] ;  ^n^  of  this  kind  is  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  ferts 

of 
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of  Cambridt^cfliuc.  *  But  there  li,  notwithftanding,*:^  very  great 
difFcrcpcc  in  the  tjuality  of  this  fame  defcriptioli  rtf  foil;  in 
depth,  in  riclmcft,  in  elevation ,•  mA  the  advantages  of  drainage. 
The  fens  <if  Chatteris  andMarch^  I  believe^  are  by  Idt  the  richeft 
traSs  of  this  fort  of  land.      ■      • 

Of  the  fecond-rate  hnd,  the  foiJ  is  ftill  lighter,  and  in  all 
rcfpcfts  inferior  for  cropping,  but  fweeter  for  pafturage ;  it  !• 
only  reckoned  fccond-mte  on  acdcnint  of'  ita  elevarioni  for  a  rea- 
fon  which  applies  to  its  natural  hiftoty,  as  before  obferved.  Th« 
fubftratum  of  this  is  a  vHry  bard  brown  peat,  about  4  inches 
thick,  incumbent  upon  a  ftiffclay,  ^'hich  is  now  in  many  places 
within  reach  qf  the  plough.  A  great  proportion  of  T hoffiey-Fen, 
for  inftance,  ^xs  of  this  defcr?pti<Hi ;  the  foil  \^  eitrt^incly  per- 
meable to  the  rays  of  the  fiin,^and  therefore  <juickly  tffEfded  by 
drought,  which  alfo  divides  the  peat  into  angular  pieces,  and, 
when  excefTive,  rends  the  clay" alfo  to  the  depth'  <ff  3  or  4  feet; 
through  thcfe  fiflures  the  foil  gradually  percolates  and  trickles 
down,  loofened  by  the  trending  of  cattle  and  other  ^aufes,  and 
leaves  the  furfacc  of  the  land  very  uneven. 

Land  of  the  firft-rate,  is  a  rich  black  loam,  with  a  fubftratum 
of  mild  clay,  and  in  fome  places'^//,*"  without ^i>y  intervention 
of  peat.  This  land  is  fit  for  pallure,  and  of  more  value  for 
grazing  than  the  plough  ;  for  though  it  might  prodeicipi  plentiful 
green  crops,  the  white  crops  would  run  more  to  draw  than  corn. 
When  ploughed,  for  the  purpofe  of  improving  the  pallure  graflcs, 
it  is  very  feldom  burnt ;  the  firft  crop  is  oats ;  the  fccond  year 
well  fallowed,  to  dcftroy  the  couch-grafs  or  twitch,  and  fowed 
early  in  July  with  colefeed — being,  with  the  fallow,  generally 
well  dunged.  The  beft  method  of  returning  it  to  grafs,  without 
Icrfs  or  deterioration,  is  to  fow  it  the  following  fpring  with  graff 
and  clover  feeds,  &c.  with  fpring  whsat.  It  is  a  doubt,  even  with 
this  magagement,  whether  the  land,  for  the  purpofe  of  feeding 
large  cattle,  is  much  improved  j— for  the  purpofe  of  feeding  flieep, 
it  certainly  is :  But  to  be  thus  renewed  once  in  half  a  century  is 
certainly  enough. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  fecond-rate  land,  it  is  firft  ploughed  and 
burnt,  and  the  firll  crop  is  uniformly  colefeed,  as  your  Chatteris 
correfpondtrnt  obfcrvcs.  The  fecond  year  generally  oats,  or  fpring 
wheat.  The  third  year  oats.  The  fourth  year  (if  grafs  feeds 
are  not  fown  with  tne  fecond  crop  of  com)  the  land  is  fallowed 
for  colefeed.  The  fifth  year,  oats  or  fpring  wheat  with  graft 
feeds.  This  may  be  taken  as  the  general  rotation  for  fen  lands  ; 
adding,  that  the  grafs  continues  from  five  to  ten  years,  either 

mowed 

IK   ■         ■  ^  .  ■  ■ 

*  Originally  fea-fand. 
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mowed  or  eaten  as  occafion  may  require.  It  mafi  however,  be 
remarked,  that  though  two  white  crops  are  here  put  in  fucceffioup 
ikilful  agriculturifts  agree,  that  in  order  effcfkually  to  prevent 
deterioration,  it  would  be  better  to  take  but  one. 

The  management  of  the  third-rate  land  differs  in  nothing  that 
is  material,  excepting  that,  as  the  pafturage  is  of  lefs  value,  it  is 
not  ufual  or  requiCte  to  let  it  remain  fo  long  in  grafs. 

The  average  produce  of  oats  per  acre  cannot  be  rated  at  more 
than  fix  quarters,  or  at  the  moil  two  thirds  of  a  lad,  or  56  bu(h« 
els ;  and  of  wheat,  not  exceeding  three  quarters,  or  24  bufhels. 
I  do  not  fpeak  of  a  fingle  inftance  of  remarkable  produce }  a 
laft  of  oats  per  acre  may  have  been  obtained  on  fome  particular 
pieces  of  land,  and  on  others  32,  or  even  36  bufhels  of  wheat; 
nor  do  I  mean  to  fay,  that  what  the  gentleman  has  dated  may 
not  be  in  itfelf  true,  at  Chatteris.  But  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  it  is  not  true ; — it  is  not  true  of  fens  in  general.  In  a 
word,  it  is  phyfically  impoflible  that  any  land  (hould  bear  fuch  a 
rotation,  and  fuch  a  produce  ad  infinitum  ;  without  which,  the 
ftatement  cannot  be  called  an  average : — and  why  he  has  at- 
tempted to  make  it  appear  fo,  he  bed  can  judge.  His  anfwer 
to  the  queries,  which  he  dates  to  have  been  fent  to  him,  may 
amufe ;  but  they  certainly  tend  to  miflead,  and  they  cannot  be 
admitted  by  one  who  is  really 

A  Fen  Agriculturist. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

^uery  refpe6litig  the  advantages  of  Enclofing  of  Land* 

Sir, 

If  you  have  a  fpare  corner  in  your  Magazine,  do  me  the  favour 
of  fubmitting  the  following  Query  to  the  confide  ration  of  your 
correfpondents.  The  enclofing  of  land  is  a  fubjcdl  of  much  im-i 
portance  both  to  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land  5  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that  much  money  has  been,  is,  and  dill  may  be, 
necul'dVly  expended  in  atten',pts  to  carry  it  into  execution, 

^tery — Suppofc  a  diltrift  naturally  adapt*,  d  to  the  growth  of 
corn,  and  in  which  tillage  forms  tlie  principal  objeft,  Is  it  the  in- 
tcreft  of  proprietors  and  occuj)iers  to  enclole  the  fame  with  hedges, 
or  (lone  walls,  and  will  the  expence  thus  incurred  be  reimburfed 
by  the  fubfequcnt  advantages  ? 

I  am  yours,  &c.  Mago. 


l8o4-   On  Storing  up  Turnips  fir  Winttr  Conjumptim^  bVt     ^/^ 

TO  THE   CONDUCTOR  OF  THE   FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 


On  Storing  up  Turnips  for  Winter  Cgnfumption^  isfc. 

Sir, 

If  tlie  following  thoughts  on  various  fubjefts  of  rural  ceco- 
nomy^  arc  worthy  of  notice,  chcy  may  be  iniertcd  in  your  Mif-* 
cellany. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  ftoring  up  of  turnips  through  the  winteri 
let  them  remain  in  the  ground  as  long  as  they  will  not  be  hurt  by 
frod.  A:>  a  very  little  froft  is  prejudicial  to  them  when  (lored 
up  into  heaps,  more  particularly  when  they  get  fro(l  after  they 
are  topped  and  tailed,  and  lying  in  the  ridges,  the  fure  way  is  ta 
carry  them  from  the  field  immediately.  In  topping  them,  do 
not  cut  the  Hcin  off  the  turnips,  either  on  the  top  or  tail.  Where 
the  (kin  is  broke,  it  always  rots  firft.  When  a  little  of  the  top 
is  left,  it  will  be  more  apt  to  vegetate  -,  and  they  'are  better  to. 
grow  than  rot :  But  to  prevent  b^nh  is  bed,  if  poHible,  as  they 
then  retain  more  nutritive  qualities.  The  fize  of  the  heaps  in 
whicli  I  find  them  keep  bed,  is,  the  breadth  five  feet,  the  height 
four,  tapering  from  the  bottoni  to  the  top  of  the  heap  :  the 
length  of  the  heap  cannot  hurt  them.  1  have  had  heaps  from 
15  to  63  feet  in  length,  and  found  no  difference  in  keeping 
them  equally  well.  Be  fure  to  keep  them  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground,  as  they  have  there  more  air,  than  when  partly  above 
and  partly  below  the  ground,  as  1  found  by  experience  four  years 
ago.  I  cover  fome  of  the  heaps  with  divot,  cad  and  winnowed 
in  fummer  :  the  drier  they  are,  fo  much  the  better.  Other  heaps 
I  cover  with  ru flies  half  a  foot  thick.  When  the  frod  fcts  in, 
take  fome  of  the  ranked  horfe-dung,  and  put  over  the  ruflies : 
this  preferves  them  from  the  fevered  frod  that  we  have  in  this 
climate :  but  I  never  do  fo  till  the  frod  is  fevere.  In  this  way  I 
have  had  them  as  good,  to  appearance,  at  the  fird  of  March,  as 
when  taken  from  the  ground,  although,  undoubtedly,  they  mud 
have  lod  fome  of  their  nutritive  qualities. 

2.  In  regard  to  Swediih  turnip,  I  could  never  buy  feed  that  an- 
fv/tred  fo  well  as  that  which  I  raifed  myfelf;  they  always  run  to 
runrs,  and  never  apple  at  all.  I  could  never  didinguifh  the  goci 
feed  from  the  bad;  neither  do  I  believe  it  poflible  to  be  i^iis 
bv  anv  nerfon  whatever.  Sow  them  three  weeks  bcf.-^r:?  *.he 
common  turnip.  When  the  feed  is  fown  for  tranfplar. ::::::,  it 
muil  be  done  as  foon  as  the  feafon  for  fmall  feeds  fcts  in,  or  a- 
boijt  the  time  of  fowing  kail  feed  in  the  garden,  as  th'.n  they 
grov.'  h'-;ter.     1  alwaysi  iranfplant  a  part,  and  then  I  have  two 

chances^ 
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chnrccs.  In  a  dry  feafon,  the  tranfplantcd  are  beft ;  in  a  rain^i 
I  know  no  material  difference.  Never  tranfplant  them  but  on 
new-formed  ridf^es,  which  oug:ht  always  to  be  previoufly  rolled 
in  the  fame  way  as  for  fowin;?  the  common  turnip.  The  only 
advantage  arifinp  from  tranfplanting  is  that,  when  the  ground  is 
not  fo  very  well  prepared  as  it  nu^ht,  it  gives  three  weeks  longer 
time  for  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  which  in  dry  weather 
may  get  two  more  furrows,  it  being  impoflible  to  pulverize  the 
ground  too  well  for  fuch  a  fmall  feed.  To  give  the  annual  feeds 
an  opportunity  of  vegetating,  I  always  harrow  immediately  after 
ploughing,  and  very  often  have  the  harrows  going  before  the 
field  is  all  ploughed.  Though  this  pra6lice  be  as  yet  adopted 
by  very  few  be  fides  myfelf,  1  hope  foon  to  fee  every  farmer  in 
the  country,  for  his  own  intereft,  follow  the  example.  Rolling 
is  abfolutely  necefTiry  before  ridging,  as  it  defends  from  drought 
better  than  as  left  by  the  harrows.  Rolling  is  not  a  very  tedi- 
ous operation.  To  roll  a  week  before  ridging,  you  will  have  a 
fine  braird  of  annuals,  which  the  ridging  kills  entirely.  Tbefe 
operations  are  not  yet  univerfally  known  with  us  ;  but  I  can  af- 
fure  you  they  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  a  good  crop. 

3.  I  would  not  advife  tori(k  a  whole  crop  of  Swedifli  turnip* 
as  the  quantity  is  in  proportion  as  3  is  to  5  in  favour  of  the 
common  turnip.  For  milk  cows,  the  Swedifh,  however,  arc 
nearly  equal*,  they  give  the  milk  a  better  tafle,  and  the  butter 
an  excellent  colour — nothing  (hort  of  July.  I  fed  a  colt  lad 
winter  with  this  root,  and  am  now  feeding  him  this  winter  alfo; 
and  he  is  in  as  thriving  a  condition  as  if  he  had  got  four  feeds 
of  oats  per  day — giving  him  plenty  of  ftraw  always. 

I  received  a  fmall  quantity  of  your  Swediih  turnip-feed,  for 
which  lam  much  obliged  to  you.  You'll  pleafe  accept  of  a  little 
of  mine,  of  crops  1802  and  1803.  1  always  find  that  old  and 
new  feeds  ought  to  be  fown  together,  and  that,  as  the  new 
comes  up  two  days  fooner  than  the  old,  the  plants  may  thus  be 
favcd  from  the  depredation  of  that  fmall  infe£l  which  devours 
them  grcctlily  as  foon  as  they  appear  •,  but  the  danger  is  over 
wht'n  we  get  rain. 

I  am  very  happy  to  hear  that  your  ideas  and  mine  correfpond 
with  regard  fo  feeds  being  adulterated,  by  their  proximity  to 
one  another  when  in  bloflbm.  I  have  alfo  obfcrved  that  the  blof- 
fom  (landing  ncarefl  the  fouth,  is  not  fo  apt  to  be  infe£ted,  as 
that  on  the  north  (Ide  :  Of  the  former,  the  bloflbm  always  ex- 
pands to  the  fun;  and  that  r.n  the  north  is  more  ready  to  receive 
x\\Qj}inn.c  or  duib,  by  the  fouthern  gales,  which  often  happen 
on  J  run-ri;i".i:»2  day.     Son:c  may  fay  that  bees  carry  the  dull  to 
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the  fouth,  as  well  as  to  the  north ;  but,  fo  far  as  I  h^tve  obfer?- 
ed,  the  north  ftanding  blofibm  is  moft  infeQed. 

I  plant  early  potato  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  field,  and  by 
that  means  hare  fowed  a  good  early  potato  for  feven  years  toge- 
ther. I  have  tried  them  on  ridges  alternately  with  other  kinds^ 
and  could  not  then  prefer ve  them  free  from  adulterating  'Wo 
years.  y\s  fome  may  think  that  my  ideas  with  regard  to  j)ota* 
toes  are  chmi.iical,  I  fhouhl  like  to  know  your  fcntiments  oa 
the  fubjcct. 

With  regard  to  Swedifh  turnip,  the  quality  is  certainly  much 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  common  kind.  When  given  to  cattle  in 
the  autumn,  they  cannot  eat  fo  many  of  them,  being  then  fo 
hard  that  the  animals  mud  fland  longer  on  their  feet  before 
they  are  fatisfied  with  eating,  which  is  hurtful  for  feeding:  The 
more  the  animal  refls,  fo  much  the  better.  If  they  are  to  be 
kept  till  fpring,  the  balance  preponderates  in  favour  of  the 
Swedifh,  becaufe  few  or  none  are  hurt  by  the  frod  ^  and  they 
always  retain  their  oouriOimenti  whereas  the  common  turnip 
lofeft  greatly. 

I  have  llored  up  the  one  half  this  year,  and  left  the  o- 
thcr  half  in  the  field  ;  and  (hall  be  able  in  two  months 
to  anfwer  ycur  query  refpcAing  which  method  anfwers  beft. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  thofe  in  the  field  will  be  heft  kept, 
as  what  were  taken  up  in  November  are  fpringing  more  than 
the  common  turnip,  which  will  undoubtedly  rob  them  of  their 
nutritive  qualities-  I  have  not  been  much  troubled  with  hares 
this  year,  nor  lad  ;  and  having  a  greater  quantity  of  turnip 
fown,  the  damage  is  not  eafily  diilinguiihed  till  it  Is  taken 
up. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  fatting  cattle  with  them  in  the  fpring^ 
I  have  had  no  experience.  I  always  kept  them  for  milk  cows» 
and  can  only  lay  that  the  Swedifh  are  far  fuperior  to  the  com- 
mon turnip  for  milk  and  hotter  in  the  ijpring. 

The  quantity  which  1  give  my  colt  this  year,  is  from  16  lib* 
to  20  lib.  per  day,  Dutch  weight,  in  the  morning  before  water- 
ing, and  at  night  before  watering,  but  he  drinks  very  little.  I 
chop  them  into  flices,  and  put  a  hapdful  of  meal  feeds  amongd 
them.  The  meal  being  completely  ff  parated  from  the  feeds  or 
huiks  of  the  oats,  before  oiixing  with  the  turnip,  without  a 
handful  of  feeds,  they  make  him  laxative. 

I  tried  Lord  Meado^bank^s  compofition  of  dung  and  mofs 
laft  fummer,  and  have  given  it  a  fair  trial  with  other  compods 
of  lime  and  mofs,  and  lime  and  earth,  on  the  fame  field.  To 
do  judice  to  his  Lordfhip,  the  fermentation  took  place,  almod 
to  an  hour,  in  the  beginniog  of  July  lad.  What  I  did  not  be- 
lie v?. 


^g6  On  Worhfig  Oxen*  Augl 

licve,  in  reading  his  Eflay,  was,  that  the  Hamper  the  mofsj  the 
fermentation  would  come  the  fooner ;  thoujjh  this  realJy  hap- 
pened. .The  mofs  w;is  equally  as  good  for  fuel  as  any  mofs  in 
the  kingdom,  being  a  very  bird,  black  peat,  when  dried.  If 
the  compound  anfwers  as  well  in  the  end  as  at  the  b(*ginning, 
I  mean,  for  a  pood  return  of  crop,  it  will  be  the  moft  valuable 
fubftirute  for  manure  that  has  yet  been  difcovered  in  our  ifland, 
B8  mofs  every  where  abounds.     I  am  yours,  &c. 

A  Lanarkshire  Farmer. 


TO  THE  CO.NDUtlOR  01-    1  HE  FARMEr's  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  IVorking  of  Oxen,  , 

Sir, 

Ox-draughts  for  plougliing  and  other  branches  of  hufbandry, 
were  univerf.il  in  Nortliumbcrland  about  fixty  years  ago.  Two 
oxen  were  yoked  beliind  a  pair  of  horfes,  and  thefe  oxen  were 
changed  every  yoking  i  fo  that  four  oxen  were,  at  intervals, 
attached  to  one  plough  with  a  pair  of  horfes.  Thefe  ploughs 
were  driven  by  a  boy.  Since  that  period,  ploughs  of  a  lighter 
conflruflion,  fimilar  to  thofe  now  in  ufe,  were  introduced  into 
this  county,  to  he  worked  with  a  pair  of  horfes  only,  and 
without  a  driver.  In  a  (liort  time  they  entirely  fuperfeded  the 
horfe  and  ox-ploughs,  as,  without  a  driver,  they  performed 
more  work  in  general  than  the  other  draught.  A  few,  and  but 
a  very  few  farniers  have  of  late  adopted  the  ox  as  an  animal 
of  labour  by  lilmftlf.  They  are  chiefly  ufed,  I  believe,  in  cart- 
ing at  home. 

Your  noble  corrcfpondent,  Lord  Somerville,  has,  in  the  15th 
Number  of  your  Magaxine,  favoured  us  with  an  account  of 
his  ox-ploughs,  which  furpafs  in  artivity  any  thing  1  have  feen 
or  heard  of.  Five  acres,  tvell  ploughed,  it  muft  be  fuppofed  by 
xhtfame  pair  of  oxen,  in  a  week,  is  certainly  a  great  perform- 
ance. His  Lordfhip,  however,  does  not  notice  the  kind  of  foil 
on  which  they  are  employed,  whether  flony,  clayey,  or  hilly. 
The  nature  of  the  fubfoil  is  alfo  material.  Of  the  former  kind 
of  foil,  the  degree  of  labour  in  the  working  animal  is  deeply 
affeifled  by  tlic  pofition  and  fize  of  the  (lones,  and  by.  the  kind 
of  ilu IF,  as  miners  term  it,  in  which  they  are  placed.  If  this 
be  a  hard  binding  clay,  the  (Irength  of  the  labouring  creature  to 
force  forward  the  plough,  niuit  be  proportionally  greater.  A 
ililF  clay  to  work  in,  and  (lill  more  if  placed  on  ileep  accliviticfs 
and  on  a  iiard  or  ftouy  fubfoil|  will  form  weighty  confidera- 
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tions  ivirh  the  fafiner,  in  rating  truly  the  work  of  ozenj  and^ 
confequently,  in  enabling  him  to  appreciate  juftly  its  valoe. 

His  Lordihip  adds,  that  *  his  work  is  done  at  the  rate  of -a- 
bout  80  acres  of  tillage  to  four  oxen^ '  or  40  acres  to  one  pair. 
At  the  rate  of  five  acres  ^r  week  to  one  pair  of  oxen,  the  la- 
bour of  thefe  beafts  at  ploughi  will  be  finifhed  in  a  couple  -of 
months.  Are  they  in  the  other  ten  months  zltofiify  employed  f 
Do  they,  in  the  intervals  between  their  ploughing,  from  March 
to  September  inclufive,  perform  daiiy  work  equal  to  the  eight 
weeks  they  are  employed  in  ploughing  i  Are  they  applicable 
to  the  whole  work  of  the  farm  }  Do  they  carry  forward  win- 
ter-ploughing as  quickly,  according  to  the  length  of  the  day, 
and  poach  the  land  as  little  as  horfes  do  ?  Can  they  be  ufed  as 
fafely  as  horfes  in  carrying  corn  to  market  ?  Are  they  as  little 
liable  to  be  lamed  ?  If  thefe  things,  upon  a  ftridi  inveftigation 
by  his  Lordihip,  be  fo ;  and  if,  in  jobbing  work  in  the  winter 
months,  thtir  labour  keeps  pace  with  that  of  horfes  in  the  pro- 
portion of  fix  to  five,  (/•  e.  if  fix  pairs  of  oxen  will  execute  as 
much  work  on  a  farm  throughout  the  year,  as  five  pairs  of  horfes 
of  equal  weight)  then  the  queftion  in  favour  of  the  former 
draught  cattle,  will  appear  to  receive  a  complete  decifion. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  fervantj  ^ 

•••J. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  M AGAZINB. 

A  Cure  for  the  Black'^pald  in  Calves. 

Sir, 

Being  much  difappointed  to.  find  that  a  query,  by  your  Ber* 
wickihire  corrcfpondent,  of  19th  January  1803,  refpe£ling  the 
black-fpald  in  calves  of  a  year  old,  has  not  beeq  anfwered  by  fome 
of  your  numerous  readers,  I  humbly  prefume  to  offer  my  mite, 
hoping,  if  it  be  not  ufeful  in  itfelf,  it  may  be  the  means  of  in- 
ducing fome  abkr  writers  to  haadle  a  fubje£t  of  fo  great  import- 
ance to  breeders  of  f att^.  What  is  called  the  black-fpald  in 
Berwickfhire,  I  apprehend  to.  be  the.  fame  dtfeafe  that,  iii  this 
country,  is  called  the  quarterAll^  or  ill-trouble*  It  is  moft  com- 
mon to  year  cids  that  are  in  good  condition ;  but  I  have  feen  it 
feize  cattle  of  five  years  of  age.  The  certain  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafc  are  iamenefs  in  one. of  the  fept,  loathing  of  food,  and, 
in  a  fliort  ilme,  fome  part  of  the  affeued  leg  or  {boulder,  when 
the  ikin  is  drawa  up  bietw^^n  the  fingcjrs  and  thumb,  will  cra^k 
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^  4  CvrtJsT  th  S!aci-Spold  h  pafvt. 

^  malfe  Ainf>U«  lil^e  a  piece  of  dry  (kin  tint  is  ]>rrfl(»l  betw 
ve'ii.liatiilfii-i  Twciit)r>rouc  hours  of  the  <li(atfc  <oinmonly  tl 
ttCtbulJaiU'i  bttt  I  QCvcT  Citw  2ny  that  died,  fiuvivc  thiccjt-l}] 
ipwts-  J  \ 

^  'Hie  lif (I  tvfc  S<vt  this  conpLiint,  tliat  I  ever  hv  pcrforsKdi  1 
ra&  on  aa  OS  of  four  >nd  a  ball'  yc^rs  of  age.    As  he  was  goias  >' 
ht'fJott^i  1  obfcncd  him  a  Vati-i  lame  in  one  uf  :hc  hii'-dct  fed 
j^.nit^  I  ihoti^bt  lie  liad  tianipled  upon  a  .lUinc  i  but  it  ic  m 
yiV.  WOtrcj  I  fuuu  l'u)'^ic^i.-d  it  wuB  the  qoattcrill ;  tbc  mote  fi^ 
Cthcre  wa»  st  nooil  yf:w  vU  died  of  tiut  difurdcr  thrt-e  weeks  bo- 
31%.    By  the  tiinc  be  was  gut  to  the  b^rc,  the  crKkHnK  between 
IfC  Ikln  Hitd  the  flcfh  a-js  very  pi:rc«ptib]c  on  the  i«p  joiiK  of  tlit 
it'-iide  ^^Uidct  left- .  A^  uui  huclilinitli  had  furie  Ikill  acnung  Uitc 
axk,  he  wa»  iiiiumlyJtnt  for.     The  fiill  thing  be  cGd  waa  »  J 
^  a  little  bl<?:>d  from  u  vein  in  tbc  neck.     He  tbca  pulled  tfat-  J 
tin  from  ihfi  fkfli,  ou  the  patt  that  fermcd  nwit  paiiK'^d,  fUft  J 
^piog  t'x.lieail  n.ilking  a»  mud)  as  pvJlible.    He  then  eaufdl 
^(1  witur  to  be  paufcd  in  Urgc.tfuaiiiiiic;^  pii  the  patt  affe^ci^^ 
till  rubbing  apd  keeping  jh«  ikiri  loofc  on  the  a^ctcd  patft J 
binding  tlio  (kin  sdhcce  muck  to  ibc  fleHi,  lie  then  made  three  j 
uts  with  a  penknife,  two  uwbea  lon^,  into  which  be  rubbed  fiSi 
tad  water.     In  tills  lUunuci  be  continued  four  houra.     The  oM 
bne  driving  him,  then   pouring  on  water,  rubbing  in  fait* 
Bofcning  the  fltiii  from  trit;  flefli.     By  this  time  be  was  not  neat  1 
o-crippte,  and  began  to  take  bis  food,     Wc  were  ordcrcil,  ba*^ 
Tcr,  to  keep  him  in  inoiion  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  he  wa« 
Ifcll  for  his  food,  and  never  had  any  more  figns  of  ihc  difeafc* 
ilin.e   th^t   time,    I   have   followed  the   bljckfmiih'ii  praAicei.^ 
^nd   have    ohtti  been  fuccefitful.       Only,   iiiDcact  of   poutin 
KKcr  on  the  place,  I  fatten  a  rope  about  the  bcali'i  bead,  U{^ 
tkc  it  to  a  deep  pool,  cau^T^g  n  fwim  up  and  down,  and  thei 
(Wtc  it,    freijuently  griving  it  an  ouncp,  or  half  an  ounce  ( 
utlanuni,  aecoidinn  to  the  fizc  or  ape  of  the  bc;ift,  but  I  new 
IM  cut  the  fltin.     t  have  good  reafon  to  believe  that  the  abc 
method  ba*  been  the  meani  of  cnrih;;  fcvrnl  of  my  Awn  yfigrt| 
:tnle,  as  I  never  faw  any  thit  took  rbat  dtfc:ife,  arid  no   meart 
ifcd  for  tbcit  recovery,  but  died  (  ihofe  I  opL-ned,  had  ail  thi 
Wood  colfcfitcd  in  ttie  aftV£lcd  quarrer.    I  fi'd  it  mure  diffi 
talt  to  tuTcin  the  fote  quarters  than  in  the  hinder;  and  if  tiMM 
itc  bowels,  I  hardly  think  that  it  will  cure  by  any  means.  '■'"■' 
■'  The  followinjf  recipe  was  given  me  l.itely,  as  a  cure   for  1 . , 
ftpove  difeafei  hot  as  I  never  tried  it,  can  fay   notliinj;  toTfl 
tommend  it,     Diffolve  a  large  handful  of  fjlc  in  eiebrgiltt-'of 
rater.     Loofcn  the  (kin  on  the  affeflcd  p^rt,  ns  rewmitiendtij 
^e.    Picitem  jiwl<n(|oring  dob  thivvgb  che  cnttbget 
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twcrn  the  nodrils  ;  then  put  half  of  the  fait  and  water  over  the 
beaft's  throat ;  put  half  the  remaining  water  and  fait  into  one  of 
its  ear^,  keeping  the  car  clofe  with  the  hand,  and  the  remaindff 
into  the  other  ear ;  then  keep  both  cars  clofe,  fo  that  the  water 
may  be  kept  in  for  about  a  minute  or  fo.  If  the  beaft  (hake  Its 
head  vehemently  when  let  loofe,  it  is  out  of  danger.  The  above 
quantity  is  a  proper  dofe  for  a  year  old  ;  for  a  full  grown  bead 
double  the  quantity  may  be  adminiflered. 

No.  XV.  contains  a  note  by  you,  faying,  that  the  fcab  in  fhecp 
is  eafily  cured  by  tobacco  liquor  and  fpirit  of  tar.  As  that  dif- 
eafe  has  been  very  common  and  deftruftivc  in  this  place,  for  fc- 
veral  years  paft,  it  would  be  doine  an  eflential  fervicc  to  many 
readers,  to  point  out,  through  the  channel  of  your  valuable  Maga- 
zine, the  proper  quantity  of  faid  medicines  per  fcore  or  hundred  ; 
what  preparation  is  iieceflary^  how,  and  in  what  feafon,  the  ap- 
plication can  be  made  with  moft  advantage  and  fafety. 

In  June  lall,  I  meafured  nine  bolls  of  oats,  weighing  14  ftone 
2  pound  each.  They  were  carefully  dried,  carried  to  the  mill, 
and  made  into  meal.  The  produce  from  faid  corn  was  6  bolls 
14  pecks,  at  nine  ftone  of  meal  per  boll  j  in  other  words,  they 
yielded  1 2^  pecks  of  meal  per  boll  of  oats.  As  I  think  there  is  a 
great  defe^  in  our  mills,  or  millers,  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
would  be  glad  to  know  what  quantity  of  meal  a  given  quantity  of 
oats  produces  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  machinery  and 
millers  are  good.  The  feeds  of  the  above  meal  were  as  clean  as 
it  was  poflible  to  make  them.  The  gentlemen  in  this  place  have 
not  as  yet  availed  themfelves  of  the  advantages  of  the  thirlage  bill. 
The  old  pra£^ices  continue.  Every  perfon  is  bound  to  grind  his 
crop  at  a  certain  mill,  where  multures,  knavefhip,  and  miller's 
meal,  with  the  feeds  thereof,  arc  all  paid  in  kind. 

Servants  wages  have  been  higher  this  year  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  higheft  priced  fervants  (though  not  always  the  beft) 
get  7I.  ?os.  this  winter  half  year;  ordinary  bands  5I.  to  5I.  los. ; 
boys  from  3I.  to  4I. ;  maid  fervants  from  30s.  to  338.  They  have 
all  been  alking  flill  higher  for  the  enfuing  half  year.  Women, 
for  the  time  of  harvcft  (which,  in  ordinary  feafons,  is  performed 
in  fix  v/eeks),  are  afking  40s. ;  and  men  from  3I.  to  4I.  Nothing; 
hut  fcarcity  reduces  wages  here,  and  there  is  a  probability  ot 
that  being  not  very  diftant.  We  have  no  labourers  ;  but  all  oci* 
work  done  by  fervants  maintained  in  the  mafter's  houfe.  Tiiol^: 
who  have  crofts  are  above  hiring  for  day's  wages.  I  am,  v.irh 
refpefl  and  efteem,  your  very  humble  fervantj 

W.  Craigii:, 

B^lfiaboth,  Abetdeenpjire^  2-\tt  April  1804. 

VOL.  V.  NO.  \q.  V  TO 
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TO  TftE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARME&'S  MAGAZINE. 

Plan  of  a  Feeding  Byre. 

Exf'LC  TING  to  have  fccn  in  your  Magazine  a  defcription  of  ^ 
complete  fariii-flcading,  as  promifcd  in  No.  XI.,  I  deferred  fend^ 
ing  ytJii  the  following  plan  of  a  feeding  b)re.  I  do  not  difpute 
the  ufefuhicfs  of  Mr  Hunter's  at  Efkmount,  but  cannot  fubfcribc 
to  that  part  of  the  concluding  paragraph  where  it  is  ftatcd  *  that 
there  is  no  part  of  it  either  unneceflary,  or  in  any  way  more  than 
ufiially  expenfive. ' 

The  following  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  convenient^  and  much 
lefs  i'x^ctjjivt\ 

PLAN  OF  A  FEEDING  BYRE. 
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This  byre,  60  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide,  will  contain  twenty 
catt!e,  Handing  acrofs  the  houfe  with  their  hinds  towards  each 
other,  and  leave  a  fpace  between  them  for  laying  up  the  tur- 
nips. A  A  A  A  are  the  four  fpaces  for  the  cattle,  each  contain- 
ing  five,  and  may  be  fitted  up  with  cribs,  or  ftonc  troughs,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Hunter's  plan.  BB  are  the  two  fpaces  for  con- 
taining the  turnips,  each  S  feet  wide,  and  are  divided  from  the 
cribs  or  troughs  by  a  (Irong  wooden  partition,  or  thin  party- 
wall,  of  about  3  feet  or  3^  feet  high.  The  doors  DD  arc  wide 
enough  to  allow  the  cart  with  the  turnips  to  be  backed  in  and 
turned  up.  The  turnips  are  thrown  to  the  cattle  over  this  low 
wall  or  partition.  C  C  C  are  palfages  of  4  feet  wide,  behind  the 
cattle,  for  cleaning  out  the  dung  by  the  doors  £  £  £.*  If  a  par- 
ticular 

*  The  engraver  of  the  Plan  havin^r  omitted  to  mark  the  centre  door 
with  the  letter  £,  the  reader  is  requefted  to  fupply  the  omiffion  with 
his  pcc« 
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ticnlar  fituation  IhouM  tnakc  it  more  convenient^  the  large  doors 
may  be  placed  in  the  bnck  of  the  byre. 

This  plan  is  nor  ideal,  but  has  been  afied  upon  in  feveral 
firm-llcadinga  in  Roxburgbfhire,  and  will  contain  doublt  the 
number  of  cattle  which  Mr  Hunter's  byre  docs,  and  with  a  irft 
quantity  of  walling,  and  as  little  {if  not  lefs)  roofing.  Thef 
are  fed  and  cleaned  with  equal  cafe;  and  ihc  urine  may,  with 
equvil  convenienct;,  be  conveyed  to  a  compofl  dun^  court. 

The  dimenfions  of  Mr  Hunter's  byre,  not  dcduttitig  the  doora. 


Length  of  back  wall 

60  feet 

Front  wall        -         -         - 

-      44 

One  end  wall 

16 

Outer  wall  of  turnip  barn 

2.7 

luner  do.     '..-. 

-  .       2>. 

;,  Total  length  of  walling    -.    .M4  feet", 

Tlie  at)OT«  plan,  2  walls  of.  64  feet  e^ch     -      1 28 
a  di<to  of  18  -        -      ,36 

164  total ; 

being  10  ft;et  oT  lefs  walling  than  Mr  Hunter's^  abd  cxclufivc  of 
the  paity-wall  between  the.  court  of  bt&ces  andthi'  fiirp^ifbatn 
in  iVir  Hunter's  plan.  ■■  .      -, 

Were  a  byic  cDnftj-j^'Oted  on  Mr  Hiim^r^s  plan  fa*  twfent* 
cattle,  thr  inconvei|ieii,c^'  of  having  the  turnips  in 'ii  bAin  at  0119 
end  would  be  feriijuJly  tch,  nrt'1  wou}[(  Dccadon  pan  of  tne^^  '<> 
be  ■'jrri'ij  in  a  iafiel.  HOt.Ief?  than  the  diilance  6f  80  feet,'-  But 
furoly  P'li  Hunter's  fervantinuft  have  fijund,  even  for  hiif'tcA 
caitif-i  ■"  wheelbarrow  10  be  a  much  Ijeiter  conveyance. 

In  a  farm  where  only  ten  patdr  are  f<<i,  l;he  pV^ii  I  fend  yod  is 
alfo  vetf  coijvenient.  For  fiyc  (ecding  citikjeiying  placed  t>fi^tle 
fide  of.ihe  '.uv.nip  rpa«,\afi4  fve 'yoi^fj'  c«t/e,  or  m'/llt  ctows,  on 
the  o'thct  tide,' the.  (^Cf^O,  Jopa.Qr  (h'qws  of' the  tdrmRs"'inay' Ki 
tfa'roiin  on.opp  fiite^ti \tnc  y\iiii.i^  cy'^^:--,  ^liTrtic  roofs  on  t*!!* 
omcr  fi4c  to  the  fqcdirK  'Viv;S'     No.i'  '.'.i'!'^  jj!r!n  will '.not 

.-.dmii  fucTi  a  qu:tiitity  orioVn'ips,  prop  1  [fic-fttfniiwf^f 

c;itili;^^io.b<iWJ  ivp  an  ij]y  lUr,  Hujjtei's  j  .ipj^f  thj;  fpacea  t^r^rtft 
turiiipe  may  be  iobrc^fc^],  if  iii^tlTirj-,  b'j- arfdiiiif  i  fcivTe'et  of 

ieiisih.'__      ,.  ."...    ;.:,■.■  '.  ■,""".,.  ■     '-"-V 

Turnips  may  alio  bq"  pr?{i;rvcd  iutbt  fieW"  is  well  zs  ih  i 
houfq,.  in  th'i  roll.5>-i[i^j:V[y  rnst^od.  -  Cut  off  (heir  to;.^  an< 
faots,.! ,  and  lay  tip  iWr^tnipj  tri  heaps  o!"  three  or  four  car:'.'.  U 
paoh^j^ eoYpr  ihem  wtth'ca'rtn,  or  with  tlrau- and  earth,  in  :;ie 
TaB^c' wajr  i:s  it.ii  ni'u^V'to'picl'etv!:  potatoes,  an^' they  will' kJ^p 
tu\lf  as  ibngi  or  Icrgcr,  than  ihcy  will  do  ia'a  houfe.  This 
V  2'  method 
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niethod  Is  eligible  in  high  Gtuations,  where  turnips  arc  very 
liable  to  be  dcftroyed  by  froft  ;  anti  in  any  Cruation  it  is  conve* 
nient  to  have  a  few  preferved  in  this  manner,  which  may  be 
ufcd  when  the  froft  is  too  hard  to  allow  them  to  be  taken  up 
from  the  field.     1  am,  Sir,  your  conftant  reader, 

Roxburghfljire^   1 804.  S.  E. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Afjfwer  to  Arator's  two  Letters  on  Thrajbing  Machines. 
Sir, 

In  your  laft  volume,  page  128,  Remarks  are  made  on  my 
Letter  on  Thrajbing  Mills,  Vol.  III.  p.  428,  for  my  having  prc- 
fumed  to  clafs  Mr  Meikle's  name  with  that  of  Mr  Cotterel,  in 
defcribing  fuch  thrafliing  mills  as  had  come  to  my  knowledge. 
Never  having  feen  any  thralhing  mill  ere£led  by  Mr  Meikle,  I 
certainly  could  not  pretend  to  give  a  defcription  of  its  powers ; 
and  my  reafon  for  exprefling  my  uncertainty  of  who  the  real 
inventor  of  the  machine  now  in  ufe  was,  originated  from  a  com- 
munication in  the  Agricultural  Magazine,  which  ftated,  that, 
in  an  a£lion  raifed  againft  a  Mr  Raftrick  of  Northumberland, 
for  an  encroachment  on  Mr  Meikle's  patent,  the  jury  found  that 
the  thrafhing  mill  was  not  entirely  the  invention  of  Mr  Meikle. 

My  wiih  was,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  to  in- 
form fmali  farmers,  who  form  rather  the  moft  numerous  clafs 
of  that  body  of  men,  that  a  machine  of  a  fmall  fize,  and  at  a 
very  nuiderate  expcnce,  could  be  erefled  ;  and,  notwithftanding 
the  opinion  of  Aratof,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  faying,  that 
1)oth  the  machines  I  have  ufed,  thraOi  the  draw  as  clean  as  any 
machine  can  do.  One  corroborative  proof  of  the  fa£k  ii,  that 
nprnberlefs  machines  in  the  north  country  are  ereded,  and  many 
more  in  the  courfe  of  being  erefted,  upon  the  very  fame  plan, 
iuid  nearly  of  the  (iime  dimenfions,  as  the  one  I  at  prefent 
ufe. 

1  do  not  prcteiul  to  be  a  firfl-rate  mechanic  ;  but  it  ddts  not 
appear  to  mc,  from  the  defcriptions  that  have  been  pablifhed  of 
Mj  ML*iI;lc's  machine,  that  it  requires  very,  great  mechanical 
knovilcd^^f  to  comprehend  its  powers  ;  though  the  real  inventor^ 
uhocver  lie  was,  had  certainly  vt-ry  great  merit.  I  muft  alfo 
h:g  Itave  10  inform  Arator,  that  I  received  my  information  in 
the  year  1782,  of  the  exiflence  of  thrafliing  mills  in  Sweden, 
from  3  timber  merchant  near  London^  when  on  a  vifit  to  hU 

fricnda 
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fnends  in  this  country.  He  had  feen  machines  ufed  by  the 
peafantry  there  for  thrafliing  their  grain,  which  he  defcribed  as 
fomething  betwixt  that  made  by  Mr  Cotterel,  and  the  one 
claimed  by  Mr  Meikle  as  his  invention.  And,  when  I  iirft  at- 
tempted to  make  a  mill  for  my  own  ufe,  I  endeavoured  to  follow 
his  defcription  as  nearly  as  poflible.  Thefe  Swedifh  machines 
were  driven  by  water,  and  fed  by  two  rollers ;  and  the  grain 
was  knocked  out  by  an  open  fcutch  inftead  of  a  drum ;  they 
were  of  various  fizes,  though  more  generally  fmall ;  but  the 
gentleman's  removal  to  another  country,  where  he  died,  pre- 
vented my  leceiving  the  particulars,  as  to  the  fize  and  velo- 
city. 

With  regard  to  Arator's  attack  on  me  for  not  mentioning 
thofe  machines  he  takes  notice  of,  1  have  only  to  obferve,  that  I 
never  heard  of  them  ;  but  if  Arator  will  perufe  the  various  £ng- 
]i(h  publications  in  agriculture,  he  will  find  that  the  (ize  of  your 
Magazine  is  quite  inadequate  to  contain  the  numberlefs  contra- 
diflory  accounts  of  the  invention  and  effedl  of  the  various  thrafli- 
ing  machines  that  have  been,  and  ftill  are  in  ufe  in  the  different 
counties  in  England.  The  obje£t  of  publishing  my  obfervations 
on  thrafliing  machines  has  been  accomplifhed ;  and  nothing  that 
Arator  can  fay  will  either  fatisfy  me  or  the  public,  that  llraw, 
which  we  fee  is  thrafhed  clean  by  a  fmall  machine,  is  not  pro- 
perly done,  becaufe  it  has  not  pafled  through  Mr  Meikle's  mill ; 
and  that  a  milli  which,  with  the  afltftance  of  a  man,  a  woman, 
and  a  boy,  will  feparate  three  bolls,  Aberdeeniliirc  meafure,  of 
grain  from  the  draw  in  an  hour,  is  an  ufelefs  machine,  and 
that  the  people  Ttre  only  working  to  a  lofs ;— -if  a  horfe  machine, 
an  additional  boy  is  required.  Many  of  thefe  firft  are  in  ufe  -, 
and  any  perfon  can  in  two  days  learn  to  feed  them.  In  this 
country,  a  farm  which  raifes  300  bolls,  cannot  be  called  a  fmall 
one. 

In  Arator's  fecond  letter  in  your  Supplement,  though  he 
quotes  feme  expreflions  in  mine,  yet  he  has  taken  the  trouble  of 
inventing  a  machine  for  me,  as  I  am  perfedlly  unacquainted 
^%'ith  the  one  he  iinds  fo  much  fault  with  there.  My  mill  was 
defcribed  to  take  up  a  fpace  in  the  barn  of  about  four  feet  by 
four,  or  four  by  five ;  and  it,  and  thofe  in  general  ufe  in  tliis 
country,  merely  feparate  the  corn  from  the  draw. 

The  public  and  I  bad  certainly  reafon  to  exped  a  complete 
hiilory  of  thralhing  machines  ;  but  Arator's  two  letters  contain 
little  elfe  than  an  eulogium  on  his  friend  Mr  Meikle's  mill,  and 
an  attempt  to  perfuade  the  public,  that  mine,  or  any  others, 
are  ufelefs  ones.  And  with  regard  to  his  calculations  on  the 
power  and  velocity  of  water  wheels,  was  he  the  praftical  mecha- 

U  3  ric 
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ic  he  pretends  to  be^  he  would  not  require  me  to  inform  hjOf 
[lat  a  mill  built  by  theory  will  fall  very  fiiort  of  cxpe^aticm 
/hen  put  into  pradlice.  I  (liall  only  add^  that  Mr  Williai^ 
!*uiiftall  of  Midhall  in  Yorl^fiiire,  has  ere£ted  a  milly  whichf 
nx\\  one  horfc,  one  maii|  and  three  children^  thraflies  50 
ufhels  of  wheat  in  fix  hours.  A  trial  was  laitely  made  at  ^axl 
haftefbury's,  in  Doifetfliire,  betwij^t  this  and  fev.eral  other 
lirafhing  mills,  when  its  fupcriority  was  completely  afcertained. 
»y  this,  Arator's  calculation  of  a  boll  jo  the  hour  ^r  each  horfe 
;  completely  refuted.  The  late  Mr  Palmer  of  Maxftock,  War- 
I'ickihire,  alio  invented  a  millj  which  was  much  approved  of 
[lere.     I  am,  Sir,  A.  G. 

January  28.  1804. 


OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE  ABQVE  BT  THE  CONDUCTOR.  ' 

For  various  reafons  the  above  letter  is  printed  verbatim }  there- 
:>re  we  judge  it  neccfTary  to  corre£t  a  mifreprefentation  thereiu 
ontained.  We  allude  to  what  is  ftated  refpe£ling  the  difpute 
etwixt  Mr  Meikle  and  Mr  Raflrick,  which,  we  exprefsly  main- 
lin,  never  came  before  a  jury,  confequefitly  the  court  could 
ot  find  *  that  tk^  thrajhing  null  v>ai  not  entirely  the  invention  of 
Mr  Meikle.  *  Our  correfpondent  ilated  this  circumdance  in  his 
rll  letter ;  but,  fatisfied  that  he  was  in  an  error,  we  ventured 
0  expunge  the  paifage.  However,  as  the  (lory  is  repeated,  we 
ive  It  in  his  own  words^  though  it  is  no  more  than  diftributive 
Liflice  to  accompany  the  poifon  with  a  fuitable  antidote. 

Mr  Meikle,  in  the  year  1799>  brought  an  a£lion  againft  Mr 
I'lflrick  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  and  had  the  trial  pro- 
ceded,  fufficient  evidence  would  have  been  given  to  convicl  dc- 
entiant  of  an  infringement  upon  plaintiff's  patent  right.  In 
he  evtninj:  before  the  day  of  trial,  a  meeting  was  held,  by  fc- 
tral  of  Mr  Mciklc's  friends,  with  the  Counfcl  employed  (the 
louourable  I'honias  Erikine  and  Mr  Wood),  uhen,  after  hear- 
ii;i  the  nature   and  extent  of  the  evidence,  Mr  Erikine   faid, 

Gentlemen,  your  proof  is  very  good,  and  I  entertain  no  doubc 
f  getting  a  favourable  verdi£l  \  but  can  you  fubflantiate  that 
efcndanr  ti)ok  money  for  the  machines  which  he  creftcd  ? ' 
'pon  being  told  that  the  agent  or  foiicitor  in  the  profecution 
mJ  not  cal!c*vl  for  fuch  evidence,  Mr  Lrikine  replied,  •  Fi^ilponc 
\\x:  trial  till  next  fillings.     Be   then    prepared    to  ihow  that  dc- 

luLint  rcc'ivn.!  value  lor  the  m.icliincs  erv.ctcd,  without  which 
l\cvc  kWw  be  no  infringement;  for,  was  he  to  fet  up  in  defencCi 
i.vit  -.!.';   vi'ork  was  executed  out  of  love  and  favour^  and  you 

could 
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could -not  difprove  it,  a  noi>fuit  would  be  the  ncceffiry  confe- 
queoce.  *  Influenced  by  Mr  Erfkine's  advice,  the  trial  wa9  pu( 
off,  and,  as  already  dated  by  Arator,  when  Mr  Mcikle's  friends 
ferioufly  refle£ted  upon  the  ibortncfs  of  the  p^ttent-right  (three 
years  of  it  only  then  remained),  and  the  trouble  required  to  en* 
force  it,  they  unanimoufly  agreed  to  reKnquith  the  profecution. 
For  the  corre£lnefs  of  this  ftatement,  we  can  appeal  to  the 
Counfel  and  Agents  employed,  and  alfo  to  feveral  other  gentle^ 
men  who  were  prefent  at  the  meeting  when  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  evidence  was  difcuiTed. 

Entertaining  an  idea  that  Arator  will  not  negled  to  do  thq 
needful,  we  pafs  over  the  other  parts  of  A.  G.'s  letter.  The 
fubjeA  of  thrafliing  machines  is  of  much  importance,  and  thi: 
public  muft  be  benefited  by  fuch  inveftigations* 

N. 
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TO   THE   COKOUCTOR  OF  THE  VARME&'s   MAGAZINE. 

Acccunt  of  the  Difcovery  and  Propagation  of  Perennial  Rye-Gra/i  in 

the  Upper  W^afd  rf  ClyUfdaU. 

Sir, 

Considering  your  Magazine  as  an  ufeful  repoHtory  for  re- 
cording the  hiftory  of  agricultural  inventions  and  dificoveries,  X 
fend  you  the  following  account  of  the  difcovery  and  propagation 
oi  Jtanding  or  perennial  rye^grafs  in  the  Upper  Ward  of  Qydef* 
dale  and  county  of  Tweeddaie. 

I  ought  previoufly  to  obferve,  that  the  pra£lice  of  improved 
husbandry  by  turnip  fallow  and  artificial  grafles,  is  (as  to  adop* 
tion  into  general  pra£iice)  of  not  above  twenty  years  (landing 
in  thcfe  bounds.  I  ought  to  obferve  alfo,  that  for  a  confiderable 
period  after  its  general  adoption,  and  even  ftill  (as  to  the  more 
general  practice)  it  is  confined  to  the  old  croft^land^  or  land  con- 
tiguous to  the  farm  onftead,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  in 
purfuance  of  the  old  fyllem,  was  in  ufe  to  receive  all  the  dung 
from  the  cattle  houfed  through  winter,  under  the  three-fliift  ro- 
tation of  heer^  oats^  peas  s  a  K)ur*ihift  rotation  of  turnip  fallow^ 
beer  with  grafs  feeds ^  huy^  cats^  being  fubilituted  in  place  of  that 
of  three  ;  and  the  outfield  continuing  (till  to  be  treated  as  before, 
in  being  ploughed  up  from  lea,  after  dunging  by  cattle  folded 
upon  it  in  fummer,  and  then  fubje£led  to  oat  crops  (with  fome* 
times  the  intervention  of  a  penultimate  crop  of  peas)  till  ex* 
lunlted^  and  then  left  to  gather  grafs  fward  as  it  micbt. 

y  4  la 
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In  this  ftatc  of  improved  hulbandry,  confined  folely  to  the 
Croft  land  fubje£ted  to  continued  tillage^  and  where  improted 
pafture  conftituted  a  part  of  the  rotation,  it  is  evident,  that  a 
perennietly  ox  ftanding  rye^graff  was  a  matter  of  no  moment  to 

the  farmer. 

From  voluntary  imitation  of  MrM'Dougal  in  Linton's  pradice, 
in  Tweeddale  \  and,  in  Clydefdaie  Upper  Ward,  from  the  com- 
pulfatory  regulations  introduced  into  the  leafes  upon  the  Cam- 
wath  eftate  by  Mr  Low  (who,  by  the  way,  enjoys  the  equal  con- 
[idence  of  landholder  and  tenant  in  that  di(tri£l,  as  much  as  he 
does  through  the  Lothians  and  Berwickihire),  the  improved  huf- 
bandry  was  extended  to  the  outfields }  and  that,  cither  by 
merely  croping  the  outfields  with  a  little  more  n>ercy,  and  lav- 
ing them  down  again  for  pafture  in  better  heart,  while  the  crofts 
continued  in  conftant  rotation  tillage  without  intervention  of 

adure,  as  already  dated  ;  or  (as  was  in  fuitable  farms  enforced 

y  Mr  Low^s  regulations)  by  introducing  a  rotation  fyftem,  in- 
:liic:ing  intervals  of  pallure  over  the  whole  farm  in  common 
M'ith  the  crofts ;  fo  that  the  whole  fhould  be  fubjedled  to  alter- 
tiatc  hufbandry  of  tillage  and  of  paduic. 

This  change  of  fyftem,  including  everywhere  improved  padure, 
raifed  a  demand  for  perennial  rye-grafs — rye-grafs  being  found 
:hc  t'^rlied  fpring  food.  Unfortunately,  however,  (from  having 
>cen  in  no  requcd  in  the  fird  dage  of  improved  hud»andry,  where 
lotliing  had  been  required  from  it  but  a  tingle  hay  crop),  no  at- 
en t ion  had  been  paid  to  it ;  and  the  annual  rye-grafs  (much  more 
proper  for  a  hay  crop,  as  being  a  plant  of  more  luxuriant  growth) 
lad  entirely  ufurped  its  place  \  and  a  perennial  rye-grafs  came  to 
\t  a  dfideratttm  in  the  extenCon  of  the  improved  fydem. 

Knowing  that  the  fird  dependence  for  perennial  rye-grais,  in 
fweeddaie,  was  upon  Carr.wath,  I  took  the  opportunity,  when 
n  that  auarter  a  few  days  tince,  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  modo 
>y  which  that  didri£t  had  got  pofTeflion  of  it ;  and  the  follow- 
ng  is  the  refult  of  my  inquiry,  upon  the  authenticity  of  which 

can  fully  depend,  from  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  my  in- 
ormants. 

About  fifteen  years  ago,  a  Clydefdaie  man,  a  Mr  White,  fet- 
led  as  a  merchant  in  the  village  of  Carnwath,  nftcr  having  fpent 
lod  of  his  lifetime  in  the  agricultural  line  in  various  counties 
f  England  :  he  is  fpoken  of  as  having  diown  himfeif  pofl'eiTcd 
f  grtat  intelligence  in  farming.  Thirteen  years  ago,  upon  a 
ifu  to  Mr  J«"^in  French  farmer  of  Lampits,  near  the  village  of 
larnwath,  Mr  \V:.ite  difcovcred,  and  pointed  out  to  him,  a 
nail  patch  of  per:  nnial  rye-grafs  in  a  ncglefted  fpot  of  his  gar- 
en.     It  was  Tfcoll^fted  that  thi»^  faid  pr'Jpn  had  been  laid  out- 
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in  grafs  eighteen  years  previous  to  this  difcovery ;  fo  that  this  grafs 
muft  have  been  of  the  true  perennial  kind,  by  having  continued 
fo  iong.  It  was  carefully  preferved ;  and,  from  an  original  hand- 
ful, came  at  lad  to  be  railed  in  quantity  to  fupply  the  demand  of 
the  market ;  and  is  now  in  fuch  plenty  as  to  have  been  fold  this 
fpiing  at  1 2s.  per  boll.  Mr  French  immediately  fowed  out  broad 
Mralks  in  his  garden  with  it,  from  whence  he  is  fure  of  obtain* 
ing  feed  which  has  manifefted  its  perenniality ;  in  which  cafe 
his  walks  (very  prepofleroufly  indeed  as  iva/hy  though  mod  pro- 
perly as  to  more  important  purpofes)  are  mod  religioufly  Kept 
lacred  from  the  impreflion  of  human  foot. 

When  with  Mr  French,  upon  occafion  of  this  inquiry,  he 
(howed  me  fome  yellow  garden  turnipi  which  he  had  planted  for 
bearing  feed,  of  equal Jize  with  comtnon  Jield  turnip^  and  which  he 
had  found  in  his  field  of  common  turnip.  The  fame  mixture  had 
been  found  bft  feafon  in  fome  fields  of  turnip  ih  Tweeddale. 

I  found  experiments  had  been  made,  at  Carnwath,  of  the 
Swineridge  improvement  of  deep  mofs  {  but  the  improvement 
was  confidered  as  altogether  difproportionate  to  the  expence. 
It  was  faid  to  ha?e  been  found  fo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paifley, 
where  lately  it  was  profecutcd  with  vigour. 

At  C^rnwath  it  is  afcertained  to  be  more  profitable  to  apply 
fuch  mofs  to  the  improvement  of  dry  lands,  either  by  burning 
it  into  aflies,  or  forming  it  into  Meadowbank  middings.  Mr 
French,  this  feafon,  has  inllituted  a  fair  comparative  trial,  upoa 
very  poor  moorilh  land,  well  fallowed,  and  drtrfled  with  Meadow- 
bank  ^nd  other  manures-^the  field  fown  with  oats,  and  grafles 
for  pafture.  The  farmers  there  are  fowing  oats  where  beer  ufcd 
to  be  fown.     I  am,  &c. 

A  Member  of  Eddlejlone  Farmer^ s  Club, 

TweeJda/ty  \ 6th  April  l^oj^. 

TO    THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

Comparative  Trial  of  different  Breeds  of  Sheep. 

S.R, 

I  HAND  you  the  refult  of  a  comparative  trial  made  at  Edger- 
ilon  in  Roxbarghfliire,  of  four  different  kinds  of  wedder  hogs, 
i\z,  the  Leicellcr,  South-Down,  Cheviot,  Forrefter,  or  Black- 
raced  breeds.  Three  of  each  kind  were  procured,  very  nearly 
of  the  fame  age,  and  in  the  fame  condition ;  which  were  weigh- 
ed on  the  10th  of  November  1802,  were  kept  together  on  turnip 
from  that  day  till  the  i6th  of  April  following,  and  from  that 
time  upon  good  pafture  till  the  10th  of  November  1803,  when 
thev  were  again  weighed-    The  refult  as  under. 

^  ^  •  WHILE 


Ctm^ativt  Trial  0/  iSffofettt  Breeds  tf  Sieip, 
WHILE    ALIVE. 
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lib. 
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lib. 

lib. 
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L.  S. 

lib. 
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0.  1. 

76 
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58 

5i 

2. 

75 
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4 

3- 

68 
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'35^ 
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5« 
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4i 
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' 

0.  I. 

77 

'38 

• 

61 

2J 

2. 

69 

136 

67 

24 

3- 

71 
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I24t 

3984 

534 

1814 

5  2i 

3    0 

3i 

8i 

lie\'iot. 

0.  I. 

64 
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5 

2. 

59 
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42 

3i 

3- 

59 

182 
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3464 

58 

1644 

3  9i 

«   5 

3i 

"t 

>rrefter. 

0.  I. 

70 

^35 

<5S 

4 

2. 

70 

I25i 

55^: 

5i 

3- 

59 

199 

1 115^ 

37<5 

5<5! 

«77 

2  0 

1  19 

4 

»3i 

N.  B. — The  above  weight  is  Englifli  pound. 

On  the  15  th  November  1803,  a  (heep  of 
'  each  fort  was  killed,  at  Jedburgh  fair,  viz 
o.  2.  South  Down,  No.  3.  Cheviot,  No.  i. 
^  under. 

LEICESTER. 


leece,  as  above 

!is  carcafe,  at  6d.  per  lib. 

His  offals  as  under. 
Head  and  feet 
Skin        .         -         - 
Pluck       - 

Blood       .         -         - 
Entrails 
Tallow       -       -       - 


the  bed  condition 

.  No.  I.  Leicefter, 

Forrefter.     Refult 


[ime  coft,  as  above 

rnin  of  one  yenr's  feeding 
^'cj^-lit  of  aiiinrJ  life 
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lib.  oz. 

L. 
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-       -      - 

0 
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-     -     - 

74    0 

I 

17     0 

iTeigbt 
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lib.  oz. 

s.     d. 

6    S 

0     8 
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3     0 

4    '2 

0      2i 

5    0 
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18     6 

'     41 

12     s 

7      2 

57  ^^ 

0 

12      5 

oftal      .      - 

131  13 

2 

14    II 

.       .       - 

I 

6    0 

• 

I 

18  II 

- 

] 

,  .^  3 

SOUTH 


t%94^        0(m^^fi\k9ivH^i^i^^^  30f 


SOUTH    DOWN. 


His  flocce,  as  iu  T^blie 

)EIi3  c^caf^i  atMipetlibr  .-     . 


His  offal3,  VIZ* 
Head  and  feet;    ^ 
Skin        •        .         • 
Pluck        .         -       ^ 
Blood      ... 
Entrails         ... 
TaUow      -     - 

Total  offal 

Prime  coft,  as  above 

Gain  q£  one  year's  ifeeding 
Weight  of  animal  Sfe   -    - 
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o 
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I 
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CHEVIOT. 


Fleece,  as  in  Table 

His  carcafci  at  6d>  per  lib. 


His  offalSy  viz. 
Head  and  feet 
Skin 
Pluck 
Blood 
Entrails 
Tallow      - 


Total  offal 


Prime  coft,  as  above 

Gain  of  one  year's  feeding 
Weight  of  animal  life 


• 
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d. 

• 

r 
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9\ 

4 
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46 
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• 
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I     0 

« 
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4l 

•4 
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6i 

0 
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FOR- 
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•FORRESTER. 


Fleece,  as  in  Table 

His  carcafe,  at  6ci.  per  lib. 

His  offals,  VIZ. 
Head  and  feet 
Skin         ... 
Pluck         ... 
Blood      ... 
Entrails     ... 
Tallow      -        -        - 

Total  offal 

Prime  cod,  as  above 

Gain  of  one  year's  feeding 
Weight  of  animal  life 


^•flf^ 
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- 
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■ 
• 
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1 

0 

S. 
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'5 
II 
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•I 
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8     8 

13     0 

S     ^ 

4  IS 
17     6 
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2      0 
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2 
0 
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•3 
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0 
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I 

»5 
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Increaf*  of  Weight. 


Leicefter  breed 

. 

. 

Lib.  ] 
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South  Down  do. 

• 

• 

• 

rSii 

Cheviot          do. 

• 

• 

• 

164I 

Forrefter        do» 

- 

• 

- 

'77 

Gam  from  One 

Teat's 

Feeding  per 

Head. 

Leicefter  Breed 

m                    . 

L 

.  I    18 

II 

South  Down  do. 

. 

.         . 

I    16 

3t 
6i 

Cheviot          do. 

. 

.         . 

I    10 

Forrefter  or  Black- faced  do. 

-     - 

»   IS 

H 

If  the  quantity  of  food  confumed  by  each  kind  during  the  time 
of  trial,  could  have  been  afcertained,  the  refult  would  have  been 
decifive  \  but,  even  witliout  that  deftderatum^  I  apprehend  the  re- 
fult is  altogether  in  favour  of  the  Black-faced  fliecp. 

I  am  yours,  &c.  f. 


On 
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t)h  the  jtgricukure  of  the  Netherlands.      By  tin  Abbe  Mann; 
ExtraRed  from  ^th  Vol.  of  HtuNfER's  Georgtcal  EJfays. 

The  charafteriftic  features  of  the  Belgtc  peafants  arc,  indujlry^ 
great  ttconomy^  and  a  (Irong  attachmeut  to  the  metliods  and  cuf- 
toms  of  their  prcdcceflbrs. 

Few  people  are  more  attached  to  their  cuftoms  and  praflices 
than  the  Belgic  peafants.  They  feldom  change  their  methods  of 
agriculture,  being  perfuaded  that  their  forerithers  were  as  wife 
and  knowing  as  themfclvcs,  and  that  what  they  did}  is  the  be(^ 
themfclvcs  can  do.  Whatever  may  be  judged  of  their  manner  of 
living,  and  of  the  form  of  their  dwellings  (in  which,  however,  they 
are  as  contented  and  happy  as  the  mod  elegant  £ngli{h  farmer;, 
it  will  eaflly  be  acknowledged  by  thofe  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Flemifli  agriculture,  that  their  pra£^ices  are  far  from  being 
cither  bad  or  irrational :  on  the  contrary,  it  feems  that  long  ex- 
perience has  fo  well  fucceeded  in  adapting  thefe  to  the  nature  of 
the  foil,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  do  any  thing  better.  During 
the  many  years  I  was  at  the  head  of  an  eftablimment  which  had 
many  farms  in  property,  and  dcfirous  to  have  them  cultivated  to 
the  bed  advantage,  I  tried  what  experiments  I  could  for  this  pur-, 
pofc.  The  intelligent  farmers  whom  I  often  confulted  on  thefe 
neads,  gave  me  fatisfadory  reafohs,  why  the  methods  they  fol- 
lowed were  preferable  to  what  I  propofed  doing  \  and  alfo  why 
this  would  not  fucceed,  as  it  proved  in  efFefl.  The  general  re- 
fult  which  I  have  been  able  to  form,  from  what  I  know  of  the 
Flemifli  agriculture,  is,  that  they  draw  from  their  farms  the  beft 
crops,  and  the  moft.  food  for  great  and  fmall  cattle,  fowl,  &c. 
which  the  foil  is  capable  of  producing.  The  quantity  thereof  is 
certainly  great,  when  compared  to  any  exteift  of  land  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Spain,  England,  or  any  other  country  I  am  ac- 
quainted with.  Tlie  comparifon,  if  made  with  dUe  knowledge 
and. impartiality,  will  cerrainly  turn  in  favour  of  Flemifli  agri- 
culture, whatever  niay  be  faid  in  preference  of  the  neatnefs  and 
elegance  of  the  methods  ufed  elfewhere,  and  of  the  ufefulnefs  of 
the-  new-invented  machines  employed  therein. 

What  I  have  already  faid,  is  as  much  as  this  Eflay  will  admit 
of,  on  the  general  nature  of  Belgic  agriculture.  I  {hall  now  add 
a  few  words  on  the  principles  which  tlie  legiflature  follows  wit]i 
lefpeQ  to  it. 

.  Thefe  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  following  heads :  i^,  Per- 
mifllon  for  exportation  of  com  in  times  of  abundance,  and  re- 
ftri£lions  in  times  of  fcarcity  :  idly^  Ordinances  for  bringing 
com  to  be  fold  at  the  markets,  and  for  preventing  it  to  be  bouglit 
on  the  field,  or  at  the  farmer's :  3^/^,  Ordinances,  in  fomc  pro- 
vinces. 
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incesy  Tor  reftraining  thcextent  of  farms,  and  prefcrlbmg  a  di- 
ifion  cf  thofe  of  too  great  extent ;  alfo  forbidding  the  deftruc^ 
ion  of  farm  houfes  without  rebuilding  them. 
The  ordin  mces  for  bringing  corn  to  be  fold  at  market,  arc  gc- 
crally  eluded  :  tlie  corn  is  bought  at  the  farmer's  \  he  brings  it  to 
larket,  cxpofes  it,  and  his  firft  anfwer  is,  that  it  is  fold.  This 
i  often  the  CAufe  of  murmurs  among  the  people  j  but  I  know  of 

0  remedy  found  for  it,  except  the  prohibition  of  all  exportation, 
^liich  takes  place  as  foon  as  a  real  fcarcity  is  felt  j  and  this  in  its 
jni  excites  the  murmurs  of  the  farmers,  who  have  feldom  any 
tlier  view  tlun  their  private  intereft,  and  who,  always  having 
orn  enough  for  their  own  ufe,  never  fee  a  fcarcity  in  the  coun- 

As  to  the  methods  of  agriculture,  or  the  nature  of  cropSy  thi 
overnment  of  tlie  Low  Countries  takes  no  cognizance  of  diem, 
ut  leaves  every  one  to  do  what  he  thinks  beft  j  and  certainly  pri- 
ate  intereft  and  the  love  of  gain  arc  the  beft  ftimulants  on  thi4 
ead,  and  feldom  fail  to  excite  each  one  to  cultivate  his  ground 
\  the  manner,  and  with  the  produtlions,  which  he  finds  iiioft 
rolitable.     Experience  thereon  is  his  only  rule  and  guide. 

The  moft  univerial  land-meafure  in  the  Low  Countries  is  the 
miier  or  bonier.  In  Brabant  and  Hainault  it  contains  400 
mare  perches  or  roods  of  20  feet  long  \  fo  that  the  fquare  rood 
ontains  40c  ftjjure  feet,  and  the  bunder  160,000.  ITie  rood  va- 
cs in  different  parts,  as  does  alfo  the  foot,  which  in  general  is 
fs  than  the  ii^Ulli  one.  On  an  average  the  bunder  may  be 
xkonvd  v.ixk'C  Enj^^liih  acres.  In  Flanders,  land  is  iifually  mea- 
neil  by  \vlut  is  calWd  a  ghemety  a  n)cafure  containing  thre^ 
undrcd  frjV.art- rci.ds  5  the  rood  being  in  fonie  places  twelve,  in 
thers  fifr.ee  11,  Ficmifh  feet  long:  but,  in  fome  parts  of  this  pro- 
ince,  a  iju.uV.r  f»i  bonier  is  in  ufc,  eontaininy;  400  fquare  roods, 
5  in  Bi  iV.iiit  aiul  Hainault;  but  the  rood  varies  in  different  can- 
)ns,  fro:/.  t'_'i  to  tv/cvity  feet  in  lengili.  The  bonier  contains 
)ur  jou rival;,  uf  land. 

In  the  reft  v'i  this  effiy,  I  fliall  treat  briefly  of  the  methods  of 
Triculturc  \\\  dii7.;rent  parts  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault, 
iilinguiihi.ig  ihcm  according  to  the  different  nature  of  the  foil, 
id  confining  myfclf  10  fuch  pra£lices  as  are  generally  cflabimicd 

1  each.  -As  the  difference  of  climate  is  inlcnfible  within  thefc 
mlts,  I  fliall  prefer  the  order  which  refults  from  the  foil,  to  that 
f  locality,  as  the  pr:x\ices  of  huib.mdry,  in  an  extent  of  flat 
iuntry  not  exceeding  one  hundred  miles  ary  way,  are  determined 
I  a  great  mejfure  by  the  foil  alone. 

The  different  foils  I  fliall  fpcak  of  arc  the  following : 
I.  The  fandy  heath  of  the  Campinc  of  Brabant. 
a.  The  parts  of  Brabant  contiguous  to  the  Campinc. 
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3.  The  ilrong  clayey  foil  of  Walloon-Brabant^  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Hainault. 

4.  The  foil  of  the  middle  region  of  Brabant,  being  a  mixture 
of  fund  and  loam. 

5.  The  light  fandy  foil  about  Bruges. 

6.  The  rich  loam  of  the  diftrifts  of  Ghent,  Courtray,  and  Ma- 
ritime Flanders. 

9.  The  artificial  foil  of  the  Pays  de  Waes. 

The  Campine  ^Brabant, 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Campine  of  Brabant,  which  is  the 
northern  part  of  that  province,  cbufiiled  originally  of  fand  co» 
vcred  with  heath,  interfperfed  with  lakes  and  excenfive  marihci^ 
and  here  and  there  with  woods  of  fir.  Tradition  fuppofes  it  to 
have  been  once  a  part  of  the  fca.  To  this  day,  where  cultifa^ 
tion  has  not  extended,  the  foil  of  itfelf  produces  nothing  ont 
heath  and  fir.  The  fand  is  of  the  mod  barren  and  harfli  kind^ 
nor  can  it  be  rendered  fertile^'  but  by  continued  mannring.  As 
the  property  of  this  ground  may  be  acquired  for  a  trifle,  many 
have  been  the  attempts  of  private  perfons  to  bring  tiafis  of  tt 
into  cultivation  ;  every  means  have,  been  tried  for  that  purpofc^ 
and  government  has  given  every  pof&ble  encouragement  to  it. 
But  I  have  not  heard  of  any  one,  however  confiderabie  might 
be  his  fortune,  that  has  fucceeded  in  it,  and  many  have  bmi 
ruined  by  the  proje£l.  What  is  cultivated  in  the  Campine,  is 
owing  to  the  religious  houfes  eftabliOicd  in  it,  efpecially  to  the 
two  great  -abbeys  of  Tongerloo  and  Everbode.  Their  aninter« 
ruprcd  duration  for  five  or  fix  hundred  years  paft,  and  their  m* 
defatigablc  induflry,  have  conquered  thefe  barren  harlh  fands^ 
and  rendered  many  parts  of  them  highly  produdiive.  The  me« 
thod  they  follow  is  fimple  and  uniform  \  they  never  undertake 
to  culrivare  more  of  this  barren  foil  at  a  time  than  they  have 
fufhcient  manure  for ;  feldom  more  than  five  or  fix  bunders  in  a 
year  j  and  when  ic  is  brought  by  labour  and  manuring  in:o  a 
(late  capable  of  producing  fuflicient  for  a  family  to  live  on,  it  is 
let  out  to  farmers  on  eafy  terms,  after  having  built  them  com- 
fortable habitations.  By  thefe  means,  many  extenfive  tra£ls  of 
the  Campine  are  well  cultivated,  and  covered  with  villages,  well 
built  houfes,  and  churches.  The  abbey  of  Tongerloo  alone  fur* 
nifhes  about  feventy  of  its  members  as  curates  to  thefe  pariihes, 
all  of  whom  owe  their  exigence  to  that  original  ftoek*  I  may 
add  here,  and  that  from  the  undoubted  teflimony  of  the  hi(to- 
rians  of  the  Low  Countries,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  greatefl 
part  of  thefe  rich  provinces,  took  its  rife  from  the  felfsame 
means,  eight  hundred  or  a  thoufand  years  back,  when  they  were 
in  9  manner  one  continued  foreft^ 
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A  Campinc  farm  of  twenty  bunders  is  (locked  with  two  or 
three  horfes,  feven  or  ci.;ht  cov/s,  fome  oxen,  and  U  cultivated 
with  colcfeed,  clover,  rye,  o.its,  and  little  or  no  wheat.  It  is 
Jiardly  ncceflliry  to  add,  that  potatoes,  turnips,  and  carrots  are 
cultivated  not  only  in  the  Campinc,  but  throughout  all  i\\c  Low 
Countries.  But  the  culture  of  fper^ule  (aftnefpergnla  major) 
is  more  peculiar  to  the  north  of  Driibant,  though  not  confined 
to  that  trad  alone.  Jt  ferves  the  cows  for  autumn  food,  and  the 
butter  of  this  fe<ifon  is  called  fpcrpule  butter,  of  which  the  Cam- 
pinc furniflies  a  great  quantity,  cfpecially  to  Bruflels,  where  it  is 
employed  for  the  ufe  of  the  kitchen,  as  bein^;  both  cheaper  and 
more  profitable  than  any  other  for  that  purpofe.  This  plant  is 
fown  where  corn  has  been  reaped,  after  the  ground  has  been 
lightly  ploughed.  Cows  are  tethered  on  it  in  October,  and  a 
fpace  allowed  to  each  one  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  food 
which  is  proper  for  her.  This  pailure  lalls  till  the  froils  come 
on. 

As  fpergulc  gives  hut  little  draw,  and  confequently  little  ma- 
nure, The  farmers  fupply  the  want  thereof  in  the  following  man- 
ner— The  peat  or  fods  which  are  cut  from  the  heath,  are  placed 
in  the  (tables  and  cow-ilalls  as  litter  for  the  cattle.  The  ground 
under  them  is  du^  to  a  certain  depth,  fo  as  to  admit  a  confider* 
able  quantity  of  thefe  peat  fods,  and  frefli  ones  are  added  as  the 
feet  of  the  cattle  tread  them  down  into  Icfs  compafs.  Thefe 
compofe  fo  many  beds  of  manure,  thorouj;hly  impregnated  with 
the  urine  and  dung  of  the  cattle.  This  litter  is  renewed  at  pro- 
per times,  and  that  which  is  removed  from  the  (lables  and  cow- 
(lalls  is  laid  up  in  heaps,  till  it  bj  carried  into  the  fields  where 
it  is  to  be  fpread.  This  mixture  produces  a  compofh  of  excel- 
lent quality  for  fertilizing  ground  where  corn  is  to  be  fown. 
By  thefe  means  a  lar  greater  quantity  of  manure  is  produced 
from  the  peat,  than  could  be  had  by  burning  it,  as  is  done  in 
fomr*  parts.  In  tlic  Campinc  of  i>rabant,  the  main  objecl  which 
the  farmers  have  in  view,  is  to  obtain  a  ^',reat  quantity  of  ma- 
nure, without  which  all  attempts  to  cultivate  that  barren  foil  are 
in  vain. 

Beiidcs  butter,  the  Campine  furnilhes  the  reft  of  Brabant,  and 
Brufi'els  particularly,  with  great  quantities  of  fat  fowl :  the  mar- 
kets are  conftantly  fupplied  with  them,  and  they  are  preferred 
ro  any  other  of  the  fame  kind.  They  are  not  lefs  fought  for  and 
elleem.d  in  Soutli  Holland. 

The  1^  lifts  of  Brabant  ccniiguous  to  the  Campine. 

There  is  no  grc«t  farms  in  thefe  parts,  and  hardly  any  fuch 
thing  as  tcnanttJ  ^  each  farmer  is  a  propiietor;  and  as  he  culti- 
•actb  h:^^  own  ground,  it  ii>  cleur  that  he  will  do  all  he  can  to 
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render  it  feitik,  without  impoverifliing  it :  far  different  in  this 
refpc£t  from  the  tenant,  who  only  feeks  his  own  temporary  in« 
tereft,  by  forcing  the  foil,  during  his  leafe,  if  he  has  no  afTur- 
ance  of  renewing  it,  indifferent  how  much  he  may  impoveriih 
the  land  for  the  future. 

There  are  many  meadows  in  thefe  diftridls,  which  give  regu- 
larly two  crops  of  hay,  one  at  midfummct,  th^  other  towards 
the  end  of  Auguft.  It  is  not  obferved  that  frequent  mowing 
impoverifl)es  thofe  meadows  whofe  foil  is  deep  and  fat.  If  o- 
thers  of  inferior  foil  appear  fpent,  the  cuAom  is  to  fow  them  for 
three  fucceeding  years  with  oats,  and  th^.  laft  thereof  mixing 
clover  with  the  oats  :  by  this  means  they  become  excellent  mea- 
dows anew* 

In  proportion  as  the  ground  rifes  from  the  meadows,  it  dlmi- 
niihes  in  goodnefs,  becoming  at  laft  a  rough  brown  fand,  mixed 
with  pebbles ;  and  under  this  is  a  ftratum  of  compa£b  cla/f 
through  which  water  filtrates  with  difficulty.  Such  ground  as 
this  gives  fmall  crops  of  rye^  but  it  is  excellent  for  black  or 
Turkey  wheat  (JbUd  Sarraiin),     • 

The  produdions  of  this  part  of  the  country  are,  wheat,  rye^ 
barley,  oats,  and  Turkey  wheat  *,  and  as  food  for  cattle,  fper- 
gule,  clover,  turnips  and  potatoes.  They  cultivate  alfo  rape, 
colefeed,  and  flax,  ckiefly  for  their  pils ;  and  alfo  tobacco.  I 
ill  all  add  a  few  obfervations  on  fome  of  thefe. 

The  good  corn  land  of  this  canton  never  lies  fallow ;  the  on- 
ly red  that  is  given  it,  is  to  let  it  lye  a  yeai^  in  the  clover  that 
was  fown  on  it  with  the  corn  the  preceding  year  \  and  then  it 
returns  again  to  corn,  which  is  produced  in  its  former  abun- 
dance. It  has  been  obferved  likewife,  that  the  beft  crops  ard 
produced  when  the  corn  is  fown  thin. 

Turkey  wheat,  made  into  paftc,  and  fried  with  fat  bacon,  is 
the  ordinary  food  of  the  peafants  of  thefe  parts,  and  alfo  of  the 
Campine.  It  ferves  them  likewife  for  fatting  their  fowl;  of 
which,  as  was  faid  above  of  the  Campine,  they  feed  great  quan- 
tities for  the  markets  of  the  reft  of  Brabant  and  of  Holland. 

Great  quantities  of  fpergule  are  likewife  cultivated  in  this  di- 
flri£t.  It  is  fown  immediately  after  the  corn  is  reaped.  This 
plant  is  excellent  in  the  latter  feafon  for  cows :  it  is  wholefome» 
and  increafes  the  quantity  and  the  goodnefs  of  their  milk;  and 
the  butter  made  from  it  is  fatter,  and  keeps  better,  than  that 
made  from  grafs  in  May  and  June.  Spergule  ferves  likewife  for 
manure,  in  light  foils,  on  account  of  its  fucculent  and  fat  na« 
ture  :  being  ploughed  down  while  it  is  ftill  green,  it  ferves  as  a 
partial  amendment  for  fowing  wheat  on  the  ground. 

Clover  is  fown  along  with  rye,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  even 
with  flax.    Clover  feed  is  a  great  branch  of  comQierce  in  this 
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country-  When  they  do  not  choofe  to  let  the  clover  grow  m 
for  feed,  it  is  cut  at  lead  three  times  in  a  year.  After  the  laft 
cut,  the  plant  is  ploughed  under,  and  makes  a  good  manure  ; 
iind,  with  a  little  dung  added  to  it,  wheat  or  rye  are  profitably 
fown  on  the  ground. 

Turnips  and  carrots  are  fown  indifFcrently  with  any  fort  of 
corn  ;  infomuch  xhwi  in  autumn,  after  the  corn  is  reaped,  the 
fields  appear  covered  with  them ;  and  it  is  obfervcd,  that  chofe 
which  grc^v  in  tl-is  mnincr,  ;ire  better  than  thole  planted  in 
gardens,  and  are  an  excellent  and  healthy  food  for  both  men  and 
cattle. 

Potatoes  are  here  lilvewife  of  preat  ufc  for  both.  Thtir  cul- 
ture ferves  to  .nmciid  ground  newly  broken  up,  by  dividing  and 
lightening  its  too  compacl  piuts,  and  rendering  it  thereby  pro- 
per for  fowing  rye  on,   the  fallowing  year. 

Colefced  {olza)  and  rnpc  require  a  ftron.T  foil,  and  rather  dry. 
Flax  cxhantls  the  j^round,  and  is  detrimental  to  the  culture  of 
corn  on  it.  Tobucco  priHluccs  a  Uill  worfe  effjcl  of  the  fame 
kind. 

It  has  been  found  of  ^;r:Mt  ufc  in  tins  part  of  the  country,  to 
divide  tliC  I.md  into  fnMll  iioKi ;,  cntioled  with  ditches  and  quick- 
ft:r  heJgts,  which  llicltrr  tlie  ve^jctatinn  from  the  dry  winds  and 
frofts  of  the  fpriiic:-,  nor  i.\r-.i  tlicy  "  fs  ufetul  in  long  droughts^ 
for  the  fan:e  rcifoti.  ine  dirclu  •.*  a.e  receptacles  for  the  water 
M}\ich  runs  rfF  -  ^  rainy  r,*:ifi;n-,  niiJ  connibute  alio  to  the  growth 
of  the  hiul^ps,  which  are  cut  for  fu^t^ois  every  five  or  fix  years. 
0;\k,  bicih,  ^  irch,  poplir,  li-iz-.:!,  t<c,  are  planted  for  thefe 
}icdjjcs,  the  growth  of  v.-hich  ii  kept  down  by  frequent  cutting* 

ll^ally^?i  Brabjfit^  and  ^^oith^ni  pnrts  of  Haimiult^ 

The  foil  I  fli.ill  fpeak  of  under  this  head,  is  in  general  a  cold 
compact  clay,  almoil  impenetrable  to  ni:i,  and  in  droughts  hard 
and  full  of  cracks.  In  plou^liinj,  ilic  furrows  arc  made  from 
« ight  to  tv/elve  feet  in  dill.mce.  Lime  and  marl  are  found  to  be 
:lic  belt  luanurcj  for  il;ii  groutid,  v»hich  is  manured  one  year  in 
three.  T.on^T  exp^tricncc  h:!.*:  Ih'jAn,  that  the  earth,  after  plough- 
iii^S  mud  not  bo  loo  r-uvch  broken  \  for  if  it  be,  the  rain  forms 
it  into  an  even  c«3mpacl  mafs,  which  afterwards  dries  and  hard- 
ens, id  as  to  Ihlov.-.c  like  one  of  the  barn  floors  of  the  country; 
whereas,  wlu  :i  \\i^\  earrh  is  left  in  ciods,  thefe  crumble  away 
infenfibly  dinii.;^'  wir.ter  and  fpriiijr,  and  thereby  cover  gradually 
the  root">  -and  youn^  llalks  of  the  corn. 

Cullure  of  Wheat, — The  ground  Vv hereon  wheat  is  to  be  fown,. 
13  completely  dunged,  and  ploughed  five  times  ;  the  fir  ft  time 
in  November,  the  fecond  in  March  or  April,  the  third  at  Mid- 
fummcr,  at  which  time  the  dung  is  fpread  on  it,  the  fourth  ia 
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Augud,  the  fifth  and  laft  in  September.  Four  rasters,  wei;?hin^ 
loo  lib.  each,  are  iifoally  fowfi  on  a  bunder,  which  gives  in  its 
turn  fifty  raziers,  when  the  crop  is  good.  When  lime  is  ufed  tor 
manure,  four  waggon  loads  are  ufually  laid  on  a  bunder. 

Rye, — This  is  fown  on  land  that  has  beeti  dunged  and  fown 
with  wlieat  the  foregoing  yean  Two  ploughings  fuffice.  The 
fowing  is  begun  about  the  2orh  of  September,  if  the  weather 
permits  :  and  in  the  fpring,  clorer  is  fown  on  it.  The  crop  is 
ufualiy  ripe  in  July. 

AltUiL — Wheat  and  rye  fown  together  are  called  MeteiL 
This  mixture  is  fown,  like  rye,  on  a  ground  that  has  borne? 
wheat  the  preceding  year,  and  which  hiis  been  ploughed  in  the 
fame  mannen  The  fowing  and  reaping  time  of  meteil  are  a 
little  lattT  than  thofe  of  the  rye. 

Outs. —  They  are  fown  preferably*  on  land  which  has  borne 
clover ;  and  in  thi«;  cafe  one  ploughing  fuffices. 

CUver, — Clover  is  fown  along  with  wheat  and  rye  ;  20  lib.  of 
feed  are  ufed  for  a  bunder.  An  artificial  meadow  of  clover,  re^ 
mains  good  for  two  years ;  but  in  the  fpring  of  the  fecond  year, 
forty  tubs  (cuvellrs)  of  afhes,  each  wei^^hing  about  60  lib.  are 
fpread  on  a  bunder  :  but  this  quantity  varies  according  to  the 
feafon  and  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

l\f:iroes  and  Carrots — Arc  great  articles  of  cultivation  in  thefc 
parrs,  4nd  ufed  for  both  men  and  cattle  -,  but  the  methods  have 
nothing  peculiar. 

Tt:f  flips — Are  fown  on  a  well  dunged  ground,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July;  and  before  the  end  of  September,  if  the  feafon  be 
favourable,  they  artr  fit  to  be  fxvcn  to  the  cattlef  who  feed  partly 
on  them  as  long  as  they  remain  good. 

Hcrfe^beans^  Peas^  l''etchrs, — All  thefe  are  cultivated  in  thefe 
parts  of  the  Low  Countries,  without  any  material  difference  in 
the  manner  from  what  is  pradtifed  clfewhere. 

Colzat  or  CoUfeed.'^lt  is  fown  about  the  middle  of  July,  and 
the  young  plants  are  tranfplanted  about  the  end  of  September. 
This  is  done  with  a  narrow  fpade,  funk  into  the  ground,  arid 
moved  with  the  hand  forwards  and  backward;!:,  which  hmple 
.1;:  tior.  n..;kes  a  fulScient  opening  to  receive  the  plant  :  -a  hoy  or 
pirl  f<^!!  >^v<:  fhc  i.ibourer  with  plants,  and,  putting  one  of  them 
into  er.ch  hole,  trends  againft  it  to  clofc  it  up.  H  the  pla/tniioii 
is  done  witli  t!^e  plough,  the  plants  are  placed  nt  regular  d:li  -.nceg 
in  the  furrow,  and  are  covered  with  the  earth  turned  up  by  the 
fuccceding  furrow.  Seme  time  after  the  colefeed  is  planted, 
the  loot  of  the  ttalks  arc  covered  by  means  of  a  common  fpade, 
or  hoe,  wicli  the  earth  near  it,  which  {urnifhea  nourilhmcnt  tor 
the  plants  during  winter,  by  the  crumbling  of  thcfc  little  clods 
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of  earth  over  the  roots.  The  colefeed  is  reaped  about  Midfuoi*. 
mer,  or  later,  according  as  the  feafon  is  more  or  lefs  advanced : 
\t  is  left  on  the  field  for  ten  or  twelve  days  after  it  is  cutf  and 
then  thraftied  on  a  kind  of  fail-cloth,  fpread  on  the  ground  for 
that  purpofe,  and  the  feed  carried  in  fack»  to  the  farm.  When 
the  crop  is  good,  a  bunder  produces  about  forty  raziers,  of  80  lib. 
weight  each.  It  is  to  be  obfervedi  that  the  ground  whereon 
colefeed  is  to  be  planted,  muft  be  dunged,  and  twice  ploughed, 
the  fame  year  it  is  put  in  ufe. 

Flax, — ^The  land  for  fowing  flax,  muft  be  carefully  cleaned 
from  bad  weeds,  and  well  dunged.  Some  farmers,  for  the  fake 
i)f  getting  better  crops  of  flax,  fow  it  on  clover  ground,  which 
they  dung  towards  the  end  of  September,  and  plough  after- 
wards. One  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  feed  arc  fown  on  a 
bunder  as  foon  as  fpring  comes  on.  When  the  flax  is  about  four 
inches  high  it  is  carefully  weeded,  without  which  precaution  the 
weeds  would  ftifle  the  plants ;  and  this  is  repeated  as  often  as 
the  weeds  get  head  anew.  When  the  crop  is  good,  a  bunder 
yields  about  400  lib.  weight  of  flax.  The  flax  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  is  much  inferior  in  quality  to  that  produced  about 
Courtray  and  Menin. 

In  thefe  parts  of  the  Low  Countries,  the  farms  are  ufoally 
much  greater  than  in  Flanders,  and  in  the  middle  region  of  Bra- 
bant, where  the  land  is  richer.  In  Hainault,  all  farms  of  above 
feventy  bunders  have  been  divided  ;  but  this  has  not  extended  to 
Walloon  Brabant,  where  there  are  Hill  many  great  farms. 

A  farm  of  feventy  bunders  *  is  ufually  diftributed  as  follows : 
ten  bunders  of  meadow,  ten  of  wheat,  twelve  of  rye,  three  of 
winter-barley,  one  of  fpring-barley,  eight  of  oat&,  four  of  horfe- 
beani»,  peas,  and  vetches,  and  eight  of  clover  \  which  together 
make  Cfcy-fix  bunders  in  cultivation,  the  other  fourteen  lying 
fallow,  in  all  feventy  bunders.  For  cultivating  fuch  a  farm, 
eight  horfes  are  necellary  \  and  it  is  (locked  with  fixteen  cows, 
twelve  oxen,  and  a  flock  of  two  hundred  flieep  j  befides  bogs 
and  fowls  iu  proportion. 

The  Middle  Region  of  Bralant. 

The  land  is  here  a  mixture  of  fand  and  loam,  which  make  an 
excellent  light  foil,  but  not  fo  rich  as  that  of  Flanders,  though 
preferable  perhaps  for  corn.  The  ufuai  produ£lions  of  this  pare 
of  the  country  arc  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  beans,  peas,  vetches, 
clover,  turnips,  carrots,  and  potatoes.  No  ground  here  lies  fal- 
low J  the  farms  are  fcldom  extenfivc :  forty  bunders  may  be 
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taken  for  an  average.  The  diftribution  of  a  farm  of  this  fizc  is 
ufoaliy  into  about  fix  bunden  of  meadowi  and  thirty-four  6f 
arable  land. 

Thefe  lad  are  manured  almoft  yearly,  with  from  twelve  to 
fixteen  waggon  loads  of  manure  to  each  bunder,  thofe  in  clover 
excepted.  On  thefe  it  is  ufua!  to  fpread,  in  March,  turf-aflies 
brought  in  boats  from  Holland.  From  eighty  to  one  hundred 
tubs  of  about  fixty  pounds  weight  each  are  employed  for  a  bun« 
der,  one  third  of  which  is  kept  to  be  ipread  after  the  firlt  cut. 
Many  of  the  Flemilh  farmers  make  great  vfe  of  thefe  aflies, 
whicn  being  highly  impregnated  with  (alts,  enrich  the  land  fo 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  producing  excellent  crops  of  wheat, 
without  any  other  manure,  except  turning  under  the  clover  it 
was  fown  with  the  preceding  year. 

In  mod  farm-yards,  a  deep  ditch  is  dug  near  the  cow-houfe, 
into  which  the  urine  of  the  cattle  runs,  and  a  fufficient  quantity 
is  gathered,  for  fpreading  over  two  or  three  bunders,  which 
proves  an  excellent  manure. 

The  arable  part  of  fuch  a  farm  as  I  am  fpeaking  of,  is  diftribur- 
ed  as  follows:  five  bunders  of  wheat,  five  of  rye,  two  of  metetl, 
two  of  barley,  foiir  of  oats,  two  of  bean«,  peas,  and  vetches,  five 
of  clover,  four  of  turnips,  carrots,  and  potatoes,  and  five  of  cole- 
feed  ;  in  all  thirty- four  bunders,  the  other  fix  being  meadow. 

The  following  rotation  is  ufed  in  the  culture  or  thefe  parts. 
The  ground  being  well  manured,  the  firft  year  colefeed  is  plant- 
ed ;  the  fecond  year  it  is  fown  with  wheat ;  and  the  third  with 
rye,  without  dunging.  From  two  to  three  raziers  of  wheat,  of 
80  lib.  each,  are  ufually  fown  on  a  bunder ;  and  when  the  crop 
is  good,  it  yields  from  thirty  to  forty  raziers  of  the  fame  weight. 

Some  farmers  fpread  turf-alhes  on  the  ground  where  they  have 
fown  turnips  and  carrots,  as  well  as  on  that  fown  with  clover^ 
&c.  and  then  pafs  the  harrow  over  it. 

In  a  favourable  year,  a  journal  (a  quarter  of  a  bunder)  of  land 
well  manured,  will  produce  from  fiftv  to  fixty  facks  of  potatoes. 

Tliofc  that  feed  flieep  in  the  diftrias  where  no  land  lies  fal- 
low, feed  them,  as  well  as  their  other  cattle,  with  corn,  beansj 
peas,  vetches,  turnips,  and  other  roots. 

Agriculture  of  Flanders  ;  andjirji  in  the  environs  of  Bruges » 

The  quality  of  the  foil  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the 
diftrid  of  Bruges,  although  the  main  conftituent  of  it  be  every 
where  a  light  fand.  In  many  parts,  continual  manuring  and 
cultivation  have  rendered  it  extremely  rich  *,  in  fome  fpots,  for 
want  of  thefe>  it  is  lefs  fo;  but  a  more  extenfive  population 
^ould  foon  brin^  them  into  the  fame  ft  ate  as  the  reft. 

X  3  There 
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There  arc  many  large  farms  in  this  part  of  the  countryp  be* 
longing  in  general  to  the  rich  abbeys  \  thofe  of  lay  proprietory 
are  for  tlie  moft  part  lefs  ;  and  thof<*  of  which  the  farmers  them- 
felves  are  proprietors,  are  ftill  fmaller.  The  culture  \i\  thffc 
capto;i<  is  regulaCs^il  as  follows : 

A  glumet,  or  meafure  of  land,  is  manured  the  firll  year  with 
dung,  or,  near  Bruges,  with  a  boat  load  of  ilreet-dirc.from  that 
cicv  *y  it  is  iliC-n  town  with  fiax ,  tiie  iecond  year  wheat  is  fown 
oiWit ;  tb :  rhird  year  rye  ;  the  fourth  year  it  is  again  Rightly 
in.inure:!,  an^^  Town  with  oats  or  luiicey  whcat|  and  fometimcs 
Willi  cir^vcr,  turnips,  carrots,  parfnips,  or  potatoes. 

Clovt  v  is  fown  along  with  oax.s,  and  only  lalls  a  year  :  it  u 
afttTwa'ds  ploughed,  manured,  and  fown  with  wheat  and  flax. 

hiooi.i  is  fomctimes  Town  aB  an  amendment  for  bad  land,  and 
pulled  up  at  the  end  .- »  the  fecond  year,  during  winter.  The 
ground  i:>  ih^'n  dun«.r  i,  ploughed,  and  cultivated  with  later 
cro.)S,  fown  in  uk.  ipring. 

i  urvi'ps,  carrots,  parfnips,  and  potatoes,  fupply  in  thefe  parts  the 
.  want  o\  mcado'A :".,  and  ^rcat  care  is  taken  to  preferve  thom  during 
winter  for  food  fur  their  cattle.  Turi:ip8,  carrotb,  and  parfnips 
ure  laid  in  the  earth,  in  round  heaps,  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  dia- 
meter at  the  bottom,  and  tlve  or  fix  feet  high^  when  the  firft 
layer  is  placed,  it  is  covert-d  with  long  ilraw  ^  and  fo  on  alter- 
nately to  the  top.  Tlu-fi:  heaps  are  opened  in  the  winter  or 
fprin^,  according  as  the  farmer  has  need  of  them  for  feeding 
his  horfes  and  cows;  they  are  giv^n  likewife  to  early  lambs, 
wiien  young  grafs  is  wanting. 

Potatoes  are  kept  in  deep  holes  dug  in  fandy  ground,  where 
they  arc  feldom  hurt  by  ordiuary  frolis,  and  keep  good  till  far 
0:1  in  til'!  ipring. 

in  thlt^  traci  of  country,  there  are  many  little  woods  of  oak, 
elm,  beech,  alder,  and  here  and  there  fir  of  the  maritime  kind. 
Great  quantities  of  willows  are  planted,  and  fomc  are  let  grow 
up  into  trees,  out  of  which  are  made  windlafles  for  the  boats 
und  barges  of  the  country  :  thefc  fell  dearer  than  oak. 

I.:::i:-r  on  the  Rli^Cf's  I.ys  and  Schduiy  Jrchi  Meti'ui  and  Ccurtray  tQ 
Ghi'tit  and  DenUciffj^ndtf,  and  o.lfo  of  Alaritiine  Flanders, 

'f']:0  foil  on  the  (lit  bankr.  of  the  Lys  and  the  Sch^^ldt  is  rec- 
k  .'K  I  .Miiop;]:  ilie  bell  in  Fland'^rs  :  it  is  Ip  ^'■t  iioral  a  rich,  f;indy, 
rri.  i:i  i  ■.•.ni,  bf':'..ivj  ahiifil.  ll.-:!;  with  .1  I-jul;  and  uninttrruptcd 
(.  \:'.\-.\*\-jX\.  j---jrd!y  any  pTcat  farms  airt  ri>und  heri;  ;  thofe  of 
'•    -.r?.  ':.-:ry  *o  e'f;''^7  ^h'nicis  are  c.Miiucrl  the  grvateft,  and  thcv 

•<»r  •''■"''■■  i  J"         *  ■".,     ■'  -    '  II*  '^  il    '-.*'■'  il:'''. 

9'.       ^  >-.Ii      .    .    .  J^      ••.      .  »f  J        I.  ..'4     .J     ^•«iA>^.. 
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In  the  larsjeft  of  thefc  farms,  there  are  feldom  more  than  three 
or  four  horit's,  and  ten  or  twelve  cows.  The  farmer  employs 
from  twenty  to  thirty  waggon  loads  of  dung  for  three  ghemets  of 
land,  and  only  fifteen  or  fixteen  loads,  if  it  be  Itreet-dirt  from  th^ 
great  towns,  or  tiirf-afhes  brought  by  water  from  Holland. 

Thefe  lands  produce  grain  of  every  fort  in  great  abundance, 
as  alfo  every  kind  of  efculent  roots,  which  are  given  to  the  cat* 
tie  in  winter,  along  with  their  hay.  The  -meadows  along  the 
rivers,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  rich  and  mi>itl  foil,  are  fupe* 
riorly  good,  and  the  clover  is  the  mod  laxtiriant  I  ever  faw.  It 
is  ufual  to  fpre.id,  in  the  fpring,  fixty  facks  of  turf-aihes  on 
three  ghemets  of  clover  fown  the  preceding  year,  which  proves 
an  excellent  manure  to  it. 

A  great  branch  of  culture  in  thefe  parcis,  and  particularly  in 
the  dillri£ls  of  Courtray  and  Menin,  is'  fhat  of  flax,  of  which 
they  produce  an  immenfe  quantity,  and  of  the  fineft  kind.  The 
cxpence  of  tliis  culture  is  great,  the  labour  beAowed  on  it  in 
weeding,  is  almoll  uninterrupted,  and  the  damage  it  does  to  the 
foil  in  exhaufting  its  vegetable  juices,  i6  beyond  meafure ;  but 
in  return,  a  good  crop  will  almoil  buy  the  ground.  To  recover 
the  foil  after  a  cr6p  of  flax,  clover  and  fpergule  arc  fown  on  it, 
and  turned  down  for  manure. 

The  plough  ufed  for  this  fine  light  foil,  has  a  little  wheel  and 
an  immoveable  fower:  one  horfe  fervcs  to  draw  it,  or  two  at 
mod  in  the  ftrongell  of  this  ground. 

Lands  uncultivated,  and  fields  lying  fallow,  are  here  unknown. 
There  are  few  woods  in  this  part  of  the  country  •,  but  all  the 
fields  are  enclofcd  with  hedges,  and  thick  fet  with  trees,  info* 
much  that  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  fecn  from  any  little 
height,  fecms  one  continued  wood. 

The  agriculture  in  Maritime  Flanders  is  much  the  fame  with 
that  now  fpoken  of,  a?  the  foils  of  each  bear  a  great  refemblance  % 
only  that  near  the  fea  is  more  moid,  the  meadows  arc  more  cx- 
tenfive,  and  little  or  no  flax  or  fpergule  are  tlxpre  cultivated.  If 
there  be  any  material  difference  between  thefe  foils,  it  confifts 
in  the  greater  quantity  of  marine  fubUnnces,  which  enter  into 
the  compofition  of  the  foil  of  Maritime  Flanders,  than  of  that 
in  the  inner  part  cf  the  country,  and  thefc  add  to  it  an  addi- 
tional degree  of  fertility. 

The  caftlery  of  Furns,  and  the  environs  of  Dixmude,  abound 
more  in  excellent  meadows  than  any  other  part  of  the  Low 
Countries:  the  number  of  horned  cattle  fed  there  is  immenf«:, 
as  is  alfo  the  quantity  of  butter  produced  and  fold,  chieily  at 
Dixmude  market  ^  and  it  is  of  the  bed  quality,  both  for  richnefs 
and  keeping. 

X4  The 
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The  Pays  Je  IFaes. 

The  land  of  Waes  is  the  di(lri£):  lying  on  the  north  (ide  of 
the  Scheldt^  between  Ghent  and  Antwerp ;  it  is  a  perfe£t  flat» 
and  Is  reckoned  the  richeft  part  of  Flanders.  The  oriprinal  foil 
was  pure  fand^  and  its  prefent  ftate  of  fertility,  is  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  its  induftrious  inhabitants,  who  cultivate  a  few 
acres  round  their  dwellings,  of  which,  for  the  mod  part,  they 
are  proprietors.  The  natural  meadows  are  rich,  and  the  great 
number  of  cows  which  the  inhabitants  keep,  furnifh  manure  in 
great  abundance :  But  they  are  not  content  with  this  atone  *, 
great  quantities  of  turf-afiies  are  brought  thither  from  Holland, 
as  alfo  a  great  part  of  the  ftreet-dirt  and  dung  from  BruiTclSi 
Antwerp,  and  Ghenty  befides  what  is  had  from  the  many  rich 
and  populous  town$  and  villages,  with  which  this  diftrict  is  co- 
vered. 

The  farms  being  fo  very  fmall,  few  horfes  are  kept  in  the 
land  of  Waes  *,  the  ground  is.  chiefly  worked  with  the  fpade  and 
hoe,  which  the  extreme  lightnefs  of  the  foil  renders  eafy.  If  a 
plough  be  ufed,  it  is  of  the  mod  'imple  kind,  without  wheels, 
and  drawn  by  one  horfe.  AH  inefe  contribute  to;;ether  to  give 
a  richnefs  and  fertility  to  the  foil  of  this  tra£l,  which  furpafTes 
almoft  what  can  be  imagined.     No  fpot  lies  uncultivated. 

The  common  method  of  culture  is  as  follows  :  a  bunder  of 
land  is  manured,  once  in  Icven  years,  with  from  forty  to  fifty 
cart  load$  of  dung,  and  town  dirt.  The  fir  (I  year  it  is  fown 
with  hemp  ;  the  fecond  with  flax  *,  the  third  with  wheat ;  the 
fourth  and  fifth  with  rye  \  the  fixth  with  oats ;  and  the  feyenth 
with  clover,  Turkey  wheat,  turnips,  or  carrots.  Fallow  ground 
is  unknown  here. 

Spergule  h  fometimes  fown  about  mid  Augufl,  on  land  that 
has  borne  wheat ;  and  in  October  the  cows  are  put  into  it.  The 
fpergule  which  they  cultivate  for  feed  is  fown  in  March,  and 
Tcaped  in  June. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  riclics  of  the  I  tnd  of  Waes  con- 
fjll  chiefly  in  the  culture  of  flax  and  hemp  •,  tlie  other  crops  be- 
ing in  general  for  tneir  own  ufe,  aad  for  home  confumption, 
which  indeed  is  very  confiderablc,  on  account  of  the  great  popu- 
lation of  this  diftrirt.  The  produce  of  their  flax  and  hemp  is  fo 
confiderable,  that  in  a  good  year  they  are  reckoned  to  aniOunt 
rtlmoll  to  the  value  of  the  ground. 

The  agricukure  of  the  land  of  Waes,  paiTcs,  indifputably,  for 
the  iroft  comolcte  and  pcrfccl  :i\  all  the  Nt-ihcrlandj. 
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FOR  THE  farmer's  MAGAZINE. 

On  Plantations  :  anJ^  principaliy^  on  the  advantage  of  making  Woods 

and  Planting  Oak  for  undergrowth.  \ 

Plantations  of  trees  may  be  divided  into  three  kindsy 

1//,  Grovesi  which  contain  timber  trees  only,  with  fomc 
padure. 

idy  CoppiCESi  containing  undergrowths  only ;  which  are  cut 
over  periodicajly  for  their  produce  in  bark  or  fucl»  &c. 

3^,  Woonsi  which  contain  a  mixture  of  trees  with  under- 
growth. The  former  are  allowed  to  (land  until  they  are  full 
grown  \  but  the  latter  is  cut  over  at  (lated  periods,  according 
to  the  kind,  the  foil,  and  other  circumdances. 

Mod  PLANTATIONS,  particularly  in  Scotland,  though  they 
generally  go  under  the  name  of  woods,  are  in  reality  of  the 
grove  kind.  We  find  none  of  the  trees  kept  decidedly  under  the 
red,  cut  over,  and  allowed  to  fpring  up  again,  while  a  certain 
number,  from  \^  to  ^^  feet  dijlance^  are  preferved  until  their 
timber  is  full  grown  *,  but,  the  trees  being  once  planted,  are 
allowed  to  grow  up  together,  a  few  being  thinned  out  where  they^ 
are  too  much  crowded,  though  by  far  too  little  attention  is  paid 
to  thinning.  Thofe  thinned  out  are  either  cut  over  or  grubbed 
out  by  the  roots,  as  may  be  mod  convenient,  without  any  at- 
tention to  propriety ;  and,  in  confcquence  of  this  management^ 
a  few  budies  of  undergrowth  are  found  in  fome  places ;  and  the 
red  of  the  ground,  if  not  iliaded  too  much  by  the  crowded  trees^ 
is  covered  with  padure ;  but  neither  padure  nor  undergrowths, 
from  being  intermixed,  afford  great  profit  to  the  proprietor. 

There  are  other  plantations,  where  undergrowth  exids  among 
timber  trees  in  a  more  general  wav,  but  of  kinds  which  are  of  little 
or  no  ufe,  except  for  fuel }  and  this  is  far  from  being  a  profitable 
mode  of  difpofing  of  wood,  particularly  in  a  coal  country.  Oit 
the  other  hand,  there  are  woods  in  fome  places  where  both 
timber  and  undergrowth  are  cultivated ;  and  it  is  from  feeing 
the  great  profits  obtained  by  the  proprietors  of  thefe  woods  that 
I  make  the  following  obfervations  on  the  advantage  of  raiCng  oak 
VNDERGRow TH  In  Scotland« 

The  high  price  given  for  oak  bark  is  pretty  generally  known ; 
and  the  value  of  that  produced  by  an  acre  of  oaks,  from  twelve 
to  twenty-five  years  old,  is  very  confiderable.  Among  the  in- 
dances  that  occur  to  me  at  prefent,  the  Dnke  of  Athol's,  at 
Punkeld,  appears  the  mod  proper  to  mention.  There,  on  land 
worth  little  or  nothing  in  aration  or  padure,  are  oak  woods^ 
firiupipally  natural|  the  undergrowth  of  which  is  fold  every 

twenty^ 
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twcnty-Gve  years  at  the  rate  of  30I.  or  50I.  per  acre,  the  pur- 
chafcr  being  at  all  cxpences  of  cutting,  carnage,  &c.  This  is  from 
24s.  to  40s. /cT  acre^cfr  annum^  independent  of  the  value  of  the 
timber  trees  left,  250  of  which  may  (land  on  each  acre. 

If  the  foil  and  expofure  of  thefe  woods  be  taken  into  confi- 
[leration,  the  growth  of  the  trees  will  appear  confiderable ;  But 
[  have  obfcrved  that  oaks  do  not  grow  half  fo  fad  at  Dunkeld  as 
they  do  in  the  low  and  comparatively  Iheltcred  lanJs  of  the 
more  I'buthern  di(lri£ts  of  Scotland;  and  am  qonfidenc,  if  oak 
woods  were  planted  (or  at  leaft  underjjrowths  of  oaks  in  woods 
pf  any  other  deciduous  tree)  in  thefe  di(lri£ls,  they  would  aiford 
[louble  the  profit  they  do  in  the  Highlands ;  would  grow  equal 
in  lizc  to  Dunkeld  undergrowth  in  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and 
ifToid  two  cuttings  in  place  of  one.  At  Dunkeld,  many  places 
of  tlie  woods  are  too  thin,  and  other  parts  covered  with  birches; 
but,  in  the  Lowlands,  they  could  be  planted  regularly  thick,  ami, 
^f  courfe,  would  produce  a  more  uniform  crop,  which  would 
alfo  make  them  more  profitable. 

liov/cver,  left  I  fliriuld  be  thought  in  any  degree  to  make  oak 
Luulcrgrowth  appear  more  profitable  than  it  really  is,  I  fliall  only 
r.iy,  that,  in  nr.<»ft  fituations  in  Scotland,  it  will  produce  upwards 
3f  2I. ;  and  in  many  places  of  the  Lowlandn,  upwards  of  4I.  per 
icre  p:r  avnum ;  and  I  ilo  nor  hsfitace  to  add,  that  it  \yould  far 
exceed  thefe  fums,  'n\  both  cafes,  were  proper  culture  beftowcd 
upon  the  plants.  This  profit  is  in«i:  pendent  of  the  produce  of 
:he  timber  trees ;  and  if  v  f  -^ 'fe  250,  or  fay  only  200,  are 
:ut  ^o\vi\  eveiy  fifty  ycais  .  ■•?;  '  :  h  aCit,  at  3I.  each,  this  is 
12I.  more  per  dCJ'*  f-'-  ./.'...h;  »o  oods  •,  and  I  am  furc  nolie  can 
['ay  thcfc  calculauona  are  iu  the  leaft  dcf^rec  overrated.  *^ 

Another  thin;"',  wliich  f.'ii;;lit  to  be  for.;e  iiid'icemcnt  to  plant 
raks,  is  the  cafy  charge  with  which  it  may  be  accompliftied. 
it  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  fpeedicft,  and  in  every  refpecl  the 
3eft  method  to  raife  oaks  from  the  acorn,  f  by  fowing  them  at 
)nce  where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  Now,  3  or  4  bulhels  arc 
ibundaxitly  fufiicient  for  an   acre  ;  which,  at  ;s.  per  buihcl,  is, 

for 


*  It  13  proven  beyond  difputc,  that  plantations  properly  made  and 
nanaj^cd  will  ultimately  pay  better  than  arable  crcps ;  but  fo  few  art 
o  be  fcen  properly  managed,  that  men  arc  unwillinir  to  believe  the  fa6t 
:pon  the  ttftlmony  of  others.  Sec  Marjl:al^  J^ncoldt  Du  Hamd^  Toungy 
be  iijc, 

•j-  An  acre  of  oaks  afford  a  greater  quantity  of  vegetable  produA 
ban  the  fame  fpnce  occupied  with  any  otiur  tree.  This  is  owing  to 
ht'  top  rc^ot  of  the  onk  penetrating  many. feet  below  the  furface,  and 
'-.living  the  priiic^pal  part   of  its  nourilluncnt  in  the  bowcli  of  the 
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for  the  whole  acre^  much  below  die  price  of  a.  Hrv^le  tlioufand 
tranrplanted  trees  of  any  kind  ;  and  trnnfplanted  oaks,  which 
would  cod  nearly  double  that  price,  wou.d  be  at  leaft  three  yeafs 
behind  them  in  point  of  (iz:  four  years  afterwards,  both  kinds 
bcin^  planted  at  :he  Time  time. 

Suppofnig  the  uround,  then,  on  which  aa  oak  wood  was  to 
be  planted,  funiincr-fidlowed  and  trench  ploughed,  at  2I.  p«r 
acre,  and  fown  liro;idcail,  before  t^e  lall  ploughinf^,  with  acorns, 
the  total  expenc;:,  making  an  ordinary  allowance  ior  the  propor- 
tion of  the  expciice  of  enclofxug,  would  be  only  3U  5s.  or  3I.  los. 
per  acre. 

Or,  if  it  were  defirable  to  have  the  tiinbcr  trees  of  fome  other 
kind.^  rather  than  oak,  then  250  aili,  bL'cch,  i.r  ehn,  on  each  acrf, 
which  is  more  than  20  feet  apart,  couUi  bo  planted  immediately 
after  the  acorns  were  ploughed  in,  wliirh  would  only  amount  to 
ics.  per  acre  mere,  or  3I.  15s.,  or  4I.  per  acre  in  total;  and 
I  appeal  to  every  oi'.e,  wheth-rr  plantations,  with  the  foil  thus 
prepared  and  planted,  would  not  far  exceed  in  growth  thofe 
where  the  foil  is  unciiUlvated,  but  which  are  pirtcd  and  planted 
with  tranl'planrtd  oaks  at  the  rate  of  yl.  or  lol.  per  acre.  If  the 
method  which  I  contend  for  is  the  bell,  it  fureiy  deferves  the 
fcrio'js  attention  of  gentlemen  who  plant  feveral  hundreds  of 
acres  by  this  iafl  mode. 

Ill  belts,  liripes,  and  all  narrow  plantations  for  Oielter,  under- 
growrh  ihould  always  be  planted:  Trees  alone  allow  the  wind 
to  pafs  uiireiiiK'd  through  their  naked  (terns,  and  hence  a(Fot<i 
comparatively  ii;tie  lliehcr ;  but  trees  and  undergrowtlis  mixed 
are  ii^c  an  iminenfe  hedge,  equally  thick  from  top  to  bottom, 
whicii  chccLo  the  progrefs  and  retards  the  velocity  of  the  wind 
for  33  or  50  leet  above  the  fur  face. 

In  point  of  ciKjcI,  too,  ftripes  of  trees  and  nr.k^r^rro'w'Lh  are 
iniiiiitely  pr-*ferable  to  llripes  of  trees  only.  There  is  a  mc:.inn':i":i 
and  httionefs  in  fecijig  the  Item*;  of  the  lritt«?r  ;-Liit  ttie  fviriner, 
by  concc  iliiig  the  real  width,  and  prefentin^  a  tliick  davk  -pptMr- 
ance,  pv-iiucs  a  mailivenefs  and  gf.indeuv  wliich  gives  .\  ric'i  .nid 
noble  Mppi  ir  incc  to  a  cultivated  country.  It  hardly  roquirot;  to  h^ 
montioncil,  tiiat  oak  is  the  bolt  kimi  of  undergrv)wth  ior  thcJ'o 
ihipes,  and  that  it  will  produce  better  crops  there  than  in  clofe 
extend ve  woodb.     I  rather  wilh  to  recommend  to  proprietors,  who 

may 

rartl),  where  no  other  tree  can  reach.  It  is  from  the  top  root  princi- 
pally that  this  tree  increnfLS  in  fize,  although  it  will  h've  many  years 
with  horizontal  roots  only.  This  is  a  mod  important  facl,  well  de- 
ferving  the  attention  of  planters.  See  MUlcr^s  Di^*  art.  ^eraum  Scs 
jlfj  HurJci*s  Gf  erg  ics,  vol,  FL  442.    i;:^ 
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ay  have  ruinous  or  little  worth  hardwood  plantations  under 
^enty-fivc  years  old,  whether  in  ftripes  or  more  extcntfive  plotSi 

reduce  the  timber  trees  to  lo  or  30  feet  didance,  to  dig  or 
ean  the  intervals,  and  to  plant  them  with  acorns.     In  twdve 

fifteen  years  afterwards,  they  would  find  the  advant«ige. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  recommend  the  formation 

woods,  exclufive  of  groves  or  coppices ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
e  thin  foils  with  bad  anderftrata,  where  fir  groves  are  more  pro-  . 
able  than  any  other  kind  of  plantation :  there  are  fteeps,  and 
cky  banks,  where  no  tree  can  be  fo  advantagoufly  cultivated  as 
c  common  oak  ;  and  rich  moill  places  where  no  plantation  will 
m  out  fo  profitable  as  ofiers :  but,  generally  fpeaking,  it  may 
!  fafely  afTerted  that  woods  are  the  kind  of  plantation  that  ought 

be  mod  generally  formed ;  and  that,  though  the  kind  of  tim- 
T  grown  in  thefe  woods  mult  vary  according  to  the  confumpt  of 
ft'erent  places,  yet  that  oak  will  be  found  the  bell  and  moll  pro- 
rable  undergrowth. 

But  few,  ^^■ho  plant,  think  of  making  one  kind  of  plantation,  or 
aring  one  kind  of  tree  more  than  another.     A  certain  fpace  is 

be  planted,  and  it  is  juft  marked  off,  enclofed,  and  (luck  full 

trees,  (no  matter  of  what  kinds),  without  any  determinate  ob- 
fl  in  view. 

From  this  negleft  alone,  independent  of  all  others,  (fuch  as 
eparing  the  foil  previous  to  planting,  cultivating  it  afterwards, 
lining  and  thinning,  &c.)i  few  plantations  yield  one  third  of 
e  profit  which  they  might  do.  But  where  the  kind  of  planta- 
in to  be  formed  is  previoufly  fixed  upon,  then  a  proprietor,  who 
tends  to  lay  out  money  in  this  way,  can  fay — Here  I  fliall  plant 
wood — it  will  coll  jult  fo  much  at  firit — in  fo  many  years  the 
ider^jrowth  will  vieM  a  c^^rtain  fum  —it  will  do  fn  alwavs  at  the 
turn  cf  the  u-ne  piiHod — fo  many  timbor  trees  will  Hand  0:1 
ich  acre,  which,  zi  (uch  a  time,  will  yield  fo  much— -and  all 
cle  returns  is  jr.il  To  nuich  /^tr  rfftt.  for  the  money  which  I  have 
id  out — and.  after  deducing  every  expouce,  my  profits  will 
3U<1  thu:.,  &c. 

Here  I  make  a  coppice — fuch  a  tT(?e  is  the  mod  profitable  to 
ant — I  can  plant  fo  many  acres  for  fo  n\uch,  and  they  will  yield 

niuch  per  acre  in  fuch  a  time,  and  the  fame  periodically  aftcr- 
ards. 

Here,  3qaln,  I  plant  a  grove—  it  coils  me  fo  much — in  a  certain 
imber  rf  years  I  will  commence  thinning — in  fo  many  years 
ore  I  fhnll  have  thinncil  out  juR  fo  many  trees,  at  fo  much  each, 
id  I'jft  fo  '-nmy  T'.'m.iini!i;j;  on  each  acre  j — now  I  fow  grafs  feeds 
r.cng  thefe  trres,  and  next  year  it  will  afford  fo  muclipcr  acre  for 
iflure,  which  it  will  cnntinue  to  do  for  fo  mai]'^  years, '  m^til  at 
il  I  cut  down  tlic  full  crown  timber,  wh.cn  each  tree  will  dSoifi 

■  f« 
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fe  much— or  my  total  espence  and  profit  will  ftand  thus,  &c.  But 
mix  all  thefe  kinds  of  plantations,  and  the  different  trees  fuitable  for 
each  kind  together,  as  is  commonly  done,  and  what  can  be  faid  about 
them  ?  or  to  what  advantage  can  they  be  turned  i  The  proprie* 
tor  mud  feel  great  diiEculty  in  dire£ling  their  general  management^ 
and  great  uncertainty  as  to  what  they  (hould  produce }  nor  has  he 
any  kind  of  check  upon  either  the  manager,  the  buyer,  or  the  fel- 
ler of  his  timber.  But,  by  the  mode  which  I  recommend,  he  has 
a  certain  obje£l  in  view  in  every  plantation,  even  in  every  hedge- 
row or  ilngle  tree ;  and  all  his  operations  tend  to  promote  mis 
objed.  In  this  way  he  o];>erates,  though  not  with  an  abfolute 
certainty  of  the  pronts  and  lofs,  yet  witli  fuch  clear  ideas  on  thefe 
heads,  that  he  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed,  nor  even 
greatly  difappointed  in  his  expectations.  J.  L.  L.  &  J. 

P,  S. — In  the  laft  Number  of  your  RIagazine,  a  correfpondent 
requefts  information  *  concerning  the  moil  expeditious  way  of 
taking  up  the  roots  of  trees. '  •  I  only  beg  to  itate,  in  cafe  you 
Ihould  not  be  favoured  with  a  more  complete  anfwer,  that  the 
bed  machine  that  has  been  vS^d  hitherto  for  this  purpofe  in  Eng- 
land, where  oak  roots  of  immenfe  fize  are  extra£led,  is  the  Eradi^ 
cator^  a  defcription  and  drawing  of  which,  and  aUb  of  another 
machine  of  the  fame  kind,  called  the  Gtrman  Devil^  will  be  found 
in  the  laft  edition  of  Shenton's  Euclyus  Sylva. 

1  think,  tliat  if  the  cylinder  in  thefe  machines,  on  which  the 
rope  is  wound  up,  were  made  conical,  fay  x  foot  diameter  at  one 
end,  and  4  feet  at  the  other,  and  the  rope  put  twice  round  at  the 
fmall  end,  one  man  alone  would  with  ea(e  raife  the  largeft  ftone, 
or  tear  up  the  larzeft  root  that  the  (trength  of  the  machine  could 
bear.  But  fince  I  thought  of  this  plan,  I  have  not  had  time  to 
try  the  experiment,  and  therefore  iliall  fay  nothing  further  at  pre- 
fent. 

TO  THB  CONDUCTOR  OF  THB  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE* 

Account  sf  Farmer  Cronus  and  bij  EnchantmenU* 

Sir, 

While  you  beftow  fuch  laudable  attention  on  the  important 
fcience  of  agriculture,  and  very  properly  confider  every  fzCt  and 
ctrcumilance  connedied  with  it  as  worthy  of  your  notice,  I  am 
furprifed  that  one  dafs  of  caufes,  which  wciC  conGdered  by  moft 
people  formerly,  and  by  many  ftUl,  to  have  a  confidcrable  influ- 
ence on  the  luccefs  of  the  hulbandman's  operations,  feems  hi- 
dierto,  as  far  as  I  cafi  recolle£i,  to  have  cfcaped  you  altogether. 
1  hope,  therefore,  you  will  take  in  good  part  this  attempt  to  fup* 
ply  the  omiflion. 

What  I  propofe  in  the  loUowittg  cflay,  is  to  (how  the  value  and 

importance 
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iportmce  of  certain  fpelb,  charms  and  enchantroentSy  and  thdf 
licacy  in  fecuring  the  int»:re(ls  aifd  fuccefs  of  the  farmer.  I 
)nfcis  the  current  of  the  times  feems  rather  to  run  counter  to 
ch  dt)cl fines,  men  fecming  now  difpofed  to  rcfufe  thefe  caufes 
uch  of  that  m<:rit  which  they  were  formerly  allowed  to  poffefs. 
nd  I  mult  acknowledge  th^t  my  own  inquiries,  inftituted  wth 
viv.  w  to  obinin  unequivocal  proofs  of  their  eftcacy,  and  fo  to  e- 
iblilh,  on  fure  irroundb,  a  lyitem  in  fiwour  of  which  I  was  car- 

prejui^iced,  have  not,  on  the  whole,  been  very  fatisfa£lorily 
tfwered.  I  c.in?irr  h'vAy  \:\yy  for  in  lb  nee,  that  I  have  obferved 
ly  ri.:markable  iliir'crer.c:  (r.^/c'm/////^://)  between  horfes  kept  in 
JoinmoM  i\abL-,  ?ii'.!  x\\v\-:  r-tpt  in  one  that  had  the  additional 
viinm^gc  of  having:  an  r.\fX  iiorle  llioe  nailed  to  the  <\oor  fecundum 
tt':r:,     \  Ipeak,  \,k  ■./•■/•.;•,  i:;i:ler  con«.-ct:on.     Again,  it  is  ufual- 

fupi^ofi  d  ibv.t  a  c;::.pl-.'  cf  tv;i^:s  oi  the  mountain  aih,  or  roun- 
:e,  as  \\c  call  .r,  pvrrpL  jy  ikd  together  with  a  fcarlet  thread, 
id  pbc.'\!  c.avi'.iii/  n.k  lie  rop  of  ilic  wall,  right  over  the  door 

the  byr^',  i-  -\  i.  ^c!  :   I'-v.xlv  hr.:h  for  the  prevention  and  cure 

any  kind  of  ii-  ]:  <-  iV  b  i.i  co'\:>;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it 
s  thi?  ailv.ur..^  c,  :'..  *  t  ic  »;■!  'j«;.;tion  docs  not  injure  the  gene- 
I  hcalib  oi'  tl:;.  \':' w'.  i?-,  '«r  c.-uf^j  any  great  degree  of  naufea* 
lopc  :.r-vl  v.-iHi  ih.ir  a^  rhi^  i.yiy  be  fo ;  but  I  Ciinnot  affirm  it 
3m  ai:v  (.xpcricnci-  o:  mv  (='.vn. 
DiluppoiritLd  in  tbi  l-j  a.-il  other  inftanccr.,  I  was  on  the  point 

givin;^  up  btliv'f  in  fp.ils  and  inchantment.i  altogether,  and 
!iour.ciii|i  the  whiMt-  f.  tl-m  as  abfurd  in  tlieory,  and  ufelefs  in 
aciic.,  when  I  v/u.;  a;  'cc.bly  \\i\Z'\  from  incredulity,  by  meet- 
^  v.';:!i  a  rair!):;c  in  .\:i  iW  ::uihor,  one  iVlr  PHny,  who  writes 
;  i':-i'".,  anv)iv.^  I'tlitT  fulvicis.  In  this  pall  age,  which  1  am  a- 
ut  to  quut'j  for  the  Lvl.fication  of  the  public,  he  makes  men- 
\\\  of  :•.  parti;:ular  char--,  or  fpcll,  or  c.jII  it  what  you  will, 
iic!i  i:'.  found  to  be  pcii  iR-d  of  extraordinary  virtue  in  improv- 
t;  the  qutility  and  increa !',;.;  the  quantity  of  grain  or  other  pro- 
ice  on  any  given  fpot  of  ground.  Now,  this  is  precifely  what  I 
d  alw.-vs  wiihcd  and  lioiLd  to  difeover  nivfelf,  and  it  is  a  fc- 
.'t  v/hi<li,  I  prLiun-.c,  Wi.wv'  a  tanner  wiJl  be  glad  to  learn. 
I  am  well  aware,  that,  in  iliis  enlightened  age,  I  ihall  be  laugh- 

;:t  by  feme,  anii  abiu"  ci  by  oiiiers,  for  giving  any  degree  of 
:dlt  ^.o  /tub  jli*J\  i*?^  tiv"  will  call  it,  and  for  priluming  to 
trude  i:  on  tiic  public.  \:\\i  let  nut  a  geiicrijiis  public  be  bialTcd 
ainll  niL  ui  my  dikuvery.  I  am  going  to  wliilper  fomething 
:o  the  ears  of  thole  g(  .i;!j'ncn  who  m.iV  laugh  it  me,  which 
:y  are  little  dreaming  ol.     TuL  chaum  has  actually  li&EM 

LliU    i:y    ONE    OR    TWO     R[  >i  KeiABLE     1  ItlUNDS    OF     MINE    TOC 

lOM  I  CAVE  THE  HINT  ;[  '  ?.ve  not  tried  it  as  yet  myfelf)| 
u  I  J'  II  ^s  ANSWERED  .j:d;;zHN;,LY.     Seeing  ii  believing.     I  ^ra* 

read? 
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ready  to  atteft  the  faft,  and  Ihall  leave  my  name  with  your  pub- 
lilhcr  for  a  reference.  Bat  as  I  do  not  choofe  to  be  troubled 
witli  impertinent  inquiries,  I  make  this  provifo,  that  every  pcri'on, 
before  receiving  my  name  and  defignation  from  the  Publifhers,  ihali 
produce  ;  certiiicate,  figncd  by  at  lealt  three  refpeiSlable  farine;3, 
bearing  that  he  has  made  a  fair  trial  of  the  charm  I  am  now  about 
to  publidi,  and  th.it  it  has  failed  in  his  hands. 

One  thing  I  beg  leave  to  aflure  your  readers  of,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly innocent.  It  may  be  ufed  with  the  utmoft  fafety,  as,  Jlikc 
the  remedies  mentioned  above  of  the  horfe  (hoe  and  roun-tree^ 
if  it  docs  no  good,  it  will  do  no  harm.  It  is  likewife  cheap. 
Let  me  carneltly  requefl  them,  then,  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and, 
pcrliaps,  many  a  one  who  can  talk  very  wifely  about  agriculture, 
who  reads,  yea  who  u  rites  on  agriculture,  m.iy  come  to  blefs  the 
day  on  which  he  read  this  letter,  and  complied  with  my  requeft. 

I  Uk^.II  now,  without  farther  comment,  leil  you  (hould  think 
me  tedious,  give  you  the  paflage  alluded  to  above,  tranflated 
from  the  original,  as  it  is  written  in  a  foreign  tongue,  of  which 
1  h.ivo  a  fmattering.  It  may  be  found  in  the  fixth  chapter  of  his 
eighteenth  book,  and  is  as* follows. 

One  Crefinus  was  obfervcd  to  draw  greater  returns  in  grain 
and  fruit  from  a  very  fmall  farm  poflefled  by  him,  than  his  neigh- 
bours could  do  from  much  larger  polfeffions.  He  was  naturally 
fufpected  of  employing  magic,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  make 
the  cum  ilofert  his  neighbourb'  fields,  and  come  over  to  his  own. 
'I'lie  neighbourliood,  being  alarmed,  entered  a  complaint  againft 
him  to  a  jaitice  of  the  Peace,  who  ordered  him  to  appear  before 
the  quiiner-ftilions  •,  which  court,  in  tliat  country,  was  held  in 
the  mr.ik».t-}»l;tcc,  and  in  the  open  air. 

Farmer  Crclinui,  feeing  that  matters  were  like  to  go  hard 
witli  1  im,  'c.3  the  prefumpiions  of  his  guilt  were  very  ftrong,  rc- 
folved,  that  inltead  of  endeavouring  to  protraft  the  biifincls,  by 
ufing  the  fliifts  and  quirks  of  law,  he  would  difcover  his  whole 
fecret  at  once,  and  throw  himfelf  ofi  the  mercy  of  the  court. 
So,  on  tlie  day  appointed,  he  made  his  appearance  with  his  only 
daughter,  who  was  an  accomplice  (a  ilout,  clever  girl) ;  he  like- 
wife  brought  .il!  his  trumpery  into  court,  coufsfting  of  ploughs, 
harrov/s,  Ipjde?,  mattocks,  &c. ;  all  of  the  befl  materials  and 
workmanlhip,  and  all  his  own  workmanlhip  tooj  for  in  thefc 
days  every  man  was  his  own  wright  and  fmith.  He  even  brought 
his  working  cattle  (the  court-room,  being  large,  could  eafily  hold 
them),  all  of  them  ilrong  and  in  good  keeping.  He  then  ad- 
dreifed  his  judges  as  follows :  *  Veneficia  mta^  ^uriiesy  '^ic  /J/7;^ 
Nee  foJTum  vobis  oftendere^  ant  in  forum  miduwre  luLubratrjHcs 
measj  vigiliafque  ac  fudcres.*  That  is,  *  Thefe  are  my  fp;;lls, 
Gaitlemen  5  there  is  my  magic.     But  I  cannot  fiiow  you,  qx 

bring 
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bring  into  court,  the  other  charms  I  have  employed  ^  my  toil 
and  fweat,  my  early  rifing  and  late  going  to  reft. ' 

<  This  (lory  has  a  moral,  and,  no  doubt. 
You  all  have  fcnfe  enough  to  find  it  out.  * 

I  am,  Sir,  your  moll  obedient  Servant,  Oceron'. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMKR's  MAGAZINE. 

^  Propofiil  for  ejlahlijb'wg  Schools^  ivhercin  PraSltra/  jigriculiure 

might  be  Taught. 

Sir, 

I  AM  now  refullng  with  a  friond  in  the  neighbourliooil  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  am  moft  forcibly  rtruck  with  thecarclefs,  flovenly  man- 
ner of  his  farm  fervants.  This  induces  me  to  fend  you  thi;j  letter, 
in  hopes  that  fome  of  your  corrcfpondents  will  point  out  the 
beft  mode  of  removing  this  very  general  complaint  among  agri- 
culturifts. 

Farm  fervants  arc  in  many  cafes  ignorant  of  the  proper  modes 
of  performing  the  feveral  operations  of  agriculture  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  cattle  •,  fuch  as  herding,  driving, cleaning, feeding, &c.; 
or  ploughing,  fowing,  harrowing,  rolling,  &c. ;  ami  their  general  de- 
portment is  often  carelefs  and  ditgulling.  Not  poirelFing  any  fenfe 
of  fliame,  they  think  nothing  of  breaking  or  lofing  implements, 
deftroying  food,  or  injuring  cattle  ;  and  a  hundred  reproofs  from 
the  mailer  fer^'e  no  end  but  that  of  irritating  his  own  mind,  and 
confirming  his  refolution  of  turning  them  olT  at  next  term  time. 
ITius  fervants  pafs  from  one  mailer  to  another  without  gaining 
amendment.  * 

There  are  many  caufes  that  contribute  to  this  evil ;  but  the 
principal  one  is  the  little  attention  mailers  pay  to  the  inflruclion 
of  their  fervants  when  young ;  or  if  they  do  in  any  degree,  their 
haughty  domineering  manner  ferves  only  to  create  difguft  be- 
tween the  parties,  wliich  can  never  end  in  advantage  to  ei- 
ther. But,  in  place  of  this,  were  mailers  patiently  to  inltruft 
them  in  a  mild  conciliating  way,  joined  at  the  fame  time  with 
hrmnefs  and  determination,  convincing  them  it  was  equally  for 
their  own  ;uivantage  to' do  things  properly,  ^c.  fervants  might 
then  become  export  at  performing  every  operation,  and  decent 
and  tradlable  in  their  behavioyr  j  the  great  benefit  of  which 
would  be  felt  by  all  patties  ever  afterwards. 

Servants 

•  Somttiiiiig  •  sj  mi:rht  be  laid  rcipctti! ;;  the  behaviour  and  cieai»- 
lincfs  of  fei;  lie  ia«!n  ff-rvants  j  but  this  iubjccl  ii  fo  excellently  treated 
in  a  late  nuniber  of  tlie  Scot*  Magazine,  thai  I  cannot  do  better  than 
refer  every  boufcwifc  to  thefc  well  written  ptper*. 
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Serrants  (I  think)  have  become  much  worfe  fince  tne  fize  .o£ 
farms  have  been  increafcd ;  and,  from  the  ftyle  and  mode  of  life 
that  farmers  have  now  got  into,  few  of  them  have  fuch  a  virtu- 
ous tafte  as  to  engage  in  the  reformation  .or  inftiruAion  of  their 
fervants.  It  appears  vain,  therefore^  to  imagii^e  that  this  evil 
will  be  remedied  by  every  individual  farmer  in(iru£ling  his  oWn 
fervants.  What  appears  to  me  the  only  probable  method,  Would 
be  to  eftablifh  farming  fchools,  where  young  people,  before  they 
commenced  farm  servants  in  general,  would  be  taught  how^,  , 
to  perform  every  operiftion  of  agriculture  and  rural  ceconomy,  the 
duty  of  fenants  to  mafters,  &c, 

Wliat  I  call  a  fchool,  might  juft  be  a  farm  managed  by  a  farmer 
fuppofed  to  have  a  fuitable  temper,  difpofition,  and  abilities.  Such 
fchools  ihould  be  didributed  here  and  there  throughout  the  coun- 
try, fo  as  farmers  of  every  defcription  may  have  proper  fervants  y 
imd  that  thofe  farmers  at  a  diftance  may  change,  as  it  were,  the  kind  ' 
of  fervants,  if  they  choofe,  by  fending  to  a  different  fchool  (which 
would  tend  alfo  to  improve  agriculture).  A  committee  of  fub- 
fcribers  (hould  be  appointed  to  eftabliOi  thefe  fchools,  dire£l  their 
s^eneral  management,  and  infpeft  them  annually.  When  in  the 
iield,  they  might  perform  every  operation  in  affriculture,  and  an* 
fwer  many  queftions  refpe£ling  cattle  and  other  fubjefls  to  the 
committee.  Former  pupils  might  alfo  llttend  to  compete  for  pre- 
miums, which  would  keep  up  a  proper  fpirit  of  emulation  over 
the  whole  country.  ♦ 

To  indemnify  the  farmer  choffen  as  fchoolmafter  for  thefe 
ichools,  he  Ihould  be  allowed  one  or  more  years  fervice,  accord- 
ing to  the  age,  ftrength,  &c.  of  the  pupils;  upon  providing  them 
with  visuals  during  that  time ;  or  upon  viduals  and  fo  much 
money  for  clothes,  in  the  cafe  of  fome  fervants  who  could  not 
afford  to  find  clothes  for  one  year,  but  who  might  ferve  a  longer 
time  on  that  account. 

Suppofing  thefe  fchools  eftabliflied,  the  farmers  of  the  fur- 
rounding  country  (hould  make  all  their  fervants  pafs  through 
them  (w'hich  would  make  no  difference  in  their  fcarcity  any  more 
than  the  pre  lent  mode  of  changing  fervants  does) ;  and  none 
{hould  hire  a  young  man  who  had  hot  previoufly  attended  thefe 
ichools  at  leall  one  year,  and  had  received  a  certificate  of  his 
character,  abilities,  and  natural  temper,  from  the  fchoolmafter. 
There  are  many  other  things  that  will  occur  refpe^iing  the  forma* 
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*  Perhaps  the  btril  time  for  this  iafpc^on  of  the  committee  would 
be  two  or  three  weeks  before  harvefty  when  they  might  both  mow  hay 
and  reap  com  (though  not  ripe).  At  another  time  they  mfght  plou2h 
and  fow,  and  perform  every  other  part  of.  operative  wodu 
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ion  and  management  of  tliefe  fchools,  which  would  take  up. 
no  much  room  to  mention  here.  I  Ihall  only  obferve,  that  the 
cliome,  in  every  light  I  can  view  it,  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
hofe  concerned  ;  and  tend  to  promote  agriculture,  and  the  ge- 
neral benefit  of  the-  country.  But  I  fliall  be  glad  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  yo>ir  correfpondents  before  I  lay  any  thing  farther.  I 
m,  Sir,  yours, 

K /,    1804.  El.RONA. 


rOR     I'llE    FARMEU'S    MAGAZINE. 

Ohfcrva  lions  on  tie  Pri  fir /pits  of  Corn  Laws, 

ifl.  ^  To  ft'iure  a  frrfflcient  fufiply  of  gra'vi  for  the  people  in  ordi" 
ifiry  feafons  ' — Let  there  be  a  fair  price,  and  a  free  market,  'i'he 
"ormtr  will  be  fecured  by  the  alterations  fur^gcfled  in  the  late  re- 
x)rt  of  the  committee  of  l\'r]i;mrv.t  \  thf  latter  miiil  be  attained 
jy  the  exercife  of  mil<l  ainl  liv.n  authority  in  fuppreflmg  every  aft 
)f  violence  tending  to  profcrlhe  the  culture  of  grain,  and  to  de- 
Iroy  the  markets  for  it.  Tt  w\\\\\  fliOT^,  of  courfe,  become  an  ar- 
:iclc  of  manufacluye,  \\\\\  jf  intciiial  cor.nnerce,  en  a  more  rc- 
fpeftable  fcale. 

2d.  *  To  prevent  tvajlh  of  gr:tin^  io  keep  up  a  flcjJy  demand, 
vid  to  furnifl)  an  equable  Jhi\d\  lnppl\\  hik  in  bulk  and  in  retail* — 
Let  corn  merchants  with  prup'.T  c  jpita!,  granaries,  and  (Imps,  be 
more  encouraged  at  home,  efpecially  in  largo  towns.  This  clafs 
r»f  men  are  abfolutely  neceiVary,  tc^  prevent  extremes  in  the  prices, 
[n  cheap  feafons  they  purchijlc  from  tlic  firmer,  and  preferve  the 
p;rain  from  waiie;  and  when  Uwrcc,  ir  Cfv.v.ts  out  of  their  ftcres> 
and  prevents  famine,  or  even  cxcelfive  dearth. 

3d.  *  7b  citiihi  a  furplus  rf  p'ain,  for  covering  the  ivants  of 
lad  feafons^  and  pre^n^ntni'^  our  diptndenct  on  foreign  countries^  and 
the  drainugf  of  onr  trenfures ' — Let  the  culture  of  grain  be  not 
only  allowed,  but  encournged,  for  the  manufaftures  of  (larch, 
pot  barley,  and  malt ;  and  for  llie  fubfiflence  of  every  kind  of 
animal  uleful  in  our  domeftic  ctconomy,  particularly  fwine,  poul- 
try, and  cattle-  \  and  nlfo  fcr  the  fubfilfence  of  horfes.  Much  ad- 
^•antage  refults  from  thii^  fyllcm  in  common  foafons,  as  it  brings 
to  market  abun(la:H'e  of  fj.t,  dairy  produce,  poultry,  eggs,  (larch, 
and  malt ;  and  iVom  t'h'^  combined  eflecl  cf  retrenchment  in  bad 
feafons,  wc  pivt:!u  fucure  that  furplus  at  home  which,  as  matters 
now  (land,  jniut  be  fought  for  abroad.  The  rriore  grain  that  we 
can  rear  above  wliiit  is  neccilarv  for  the  immediate  ufe  of  nian. 
the  larger  will  that  furplus  be,  and  tiie  more  efFeftive  in  bad 
feafons.  But  while  the  application  of  grain  in  mod  of  thefe  pur- 
pofcs  is  fo  much  difcouragcd^  partly  by  the  laws^  and  partly  by 
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an  erroneous  but  common  prejudice,  the  immenfe  advantages  of 
fuch  a  fyftem,  both  in  favourable  and  bad  feafons^  mult  be  given 
iip. 

4th.  *  To  provide  agnvjjf  the  failure  §f  any  paftiatldr  hi  fid  of 
graifj^ — Let  the  culture  of  all  the  varieties  and  kinds  be  encou- 
raged, on  tlie  mofl:  extenfive  fcale,  and  in  full  crops.  Then  may 
\Vi\eat,  o.us,  and  barley  mutually  fuppljr  each  other's  deficiencies  5 
and  peii??,  beans,  and  rye  may  be  ufeful  auxiliaries  :  whereas,  by 
difcour.j^iiig  the  culture  of  any  of  thefe  kinds  of  grairt,  particu- 
larly wl'ioit,  oat^,  or  barley,  a  feafon  may  come  that  ihall  be  ad- 
Ycrfe  to  the  grain  n^bltly  cultivated j  and  y6t  would  polFibly  have 
been  f.ivourable  to  the  kind  that  has  been  injudicioufly  laid  afide  : 
the  conloquenccs  mull  rhcn  be  ferious.  This  matter  may  foon 
come  to  be  felt,  inllead  of  being  dreaded,  if  the  culture  of  bar- 
ley continue  to  decline,  as  it  does  rapidly  at  prefent. 

^tlj.  '  tT?  obtain  fitbjhtutes  far  grain  ' — Let  the  culture  of  roots 
:md  greens  be  encourageil.  It  would  be  difficult  to  compute  the 
benelit^s  derived  from  the  ufe  of  potatoes :  and  when  cab- 
b.igc:s,  greens,  turnips,  and  other  efculents  are  alfo  reared,  thd 
foil  is  improved  by  the  variety  of  its  productions  \  the  public 
have*  the  comfort  of  that  variety  \  there  is  a  large  addition,  not 
only  of  roots  and  green  articles,  but  alfo  of  milk,  butter,  and. 
chcofe,  and  of  fat,  for  their  fupport:  and  the  complicated  ad- 
vai'.rages  are  very  important. 

6th.  '  If  the  policy  of  our  laws  fljal I  prefer  any  one  kind  of  grain 
Itfore  af?ifher' — Then  we  (hould  encoumge  that  grain  which  is 
nioll  proJucl:ive  of  me  il,  and  leait  fevere  on  the  foil ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  grain  moll  favourable  to  an  improved  culture  of 
the  earth.  It  requires  no  evidence  that  barley  is  tliis  kind  of 
grain.  The  culture  of  barley  ib  favourable  to  the  community  in 
every  view :  It  is  an  early  grain,  very  productive  in  meal  from 
an  acre,  and  favourable  to  the  incrcafe  of  produce,  by  means  o( 
incrcafiiig  fertility.  Wheat  and  oats  are,  comparatively,  robbers 
of  the  foil,  and  unfavourable  to  the  views  of  enlarged  produce  by 
good  culture.  Yet  wheat  and  oats  have  met  with  no  difcourago- 
ment,  when  the  taxes  on  manufactured  barley  have  hlmolt  pro- 
fcribed  both  the  ui'e  and  the  culture  of  this  valuable  grain. 

7th.  ^  To  recover  the  immenfe  advantages  of  an  export  trade  in 
grainy ' — and  thereby  to  increafe  the  manufacture  arid  commerce 
uf  Britilh  grain,  and  to  draw  the  treafures  of  lefs  induilrious  na- 
tions in  exchange  for  it,  are  objeds  of  very  great  importance, 
yet  not  eafily  to  be  attained.  The  charges  on  arable  lands  are  (o 
high  in  Britain,  that  great  difficulties  occur  in  contending  with 
other  nations,  where  the  culture  of  grain  is  lefs  expenfive.  Boun- 
ties on  exported  grain  readily  offer  tliemfclves  as  a  mean  for  ac- 
compliflmig  this  object.     But  why  not  encourage  the  export  of 
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grain  in  a  manufaf^urcd  ftato/  on  a  more  liberal  plan  ?  Spiritii 
ftron?  nie,  ft  arch,  Iplit-pea^,  meal  and  flour,  pot-barley,  and  every 
niLi:  product  of  ^'riMii,  app(*ar  to  be  entitled  to  encouragement 
fir  '  \portiiti#n,  Wh:U  ;:  fource  of  valuable  lalxmr,  improving 
ci'J!:v:\Tiv)n,  and  adv^ntapjeous  commerce,  would  this  export  rride 
ailbid  us  ?  M'hat  a  valuable  additioHal  fccurity  againft  want  and 
depeuiI'Mice,  and  l^•ll.lt  an  extfiided  iiiinulus  to  the  ample  pro- 
duflion  of  tC)7u  ?  The  diillculties  in  the  way  are  great ;  yet  we 
trull  the  patrhjtifm,  i^tniu^,  and  fpirit  of  die  country,  may  be  able 
to  furmount  them,  and  to  fa^  e  a  dr.ii.'Kiji^e  of  treafure,  which  no 
other  iMtion  but  Britain  could  liave  atTorded,  and  to  which,  after 
lliirtccn  years  experience,  all  agree  tliat  it  is  neceflary  to  put  an 
cud. 

Kirlpatrich  Mdfifey    ib-C^-  Wm.  SlNGERS- 

Ri'port  from  the  Committee  on  RecommiftcJ  Report  riff>c3\ng  the  iJom  Trade^ 

Ordered  to  be  printed  i  ^th  June  1 8'04r 

The  Committee,  to  whom  the  Report  was  recommitted^  which  Tra3 
made  from  the  Committee  who  xvrre  appointed  to  cotifider  of  fo  much 
of  the  fcveral  petitioni  of  land- owners,  barley -growers,  maltllers,  and 
others,  in  the  counties  of  Nc^rfolk^  Suffolk,  Stidford,  Warx^'ick,  EfTex, 
and  Lincoln,  which  were  prefL-nted  to  the  Hoiife  upon  the  15th  and 
29th  days  of  February,  and  the  28th  and  29th  days  of  March  laft,  as 
relates  to  an  ixii  patled  in  the  31ft  year  of  his  prclent  Majelly,  for  re- 
gulating llie  importation  and  exportation  of  com,  and  the  jjayment  of 
the  duty  on  foreign  corn  imported,  and  of  the  bounty  on  Britifh  com 
exported,  and  to  report  the  fame,  with  their  obfervations  thereupon,  to 
the  Houfe ;  and  to  whom  the  feveral  accounts  and  papern^  which  have 
been  prcfeuted  to  the  Iloufe  in  the  prefent  Sefiion  of  Parliament,  rcfped- 
ing  com,  grain,  and  malt,  weiv  nferred ; — Have,  in  purfuance  of  the 
inilruclions  which  tliey  received,  proceccdcd  to  examine  the  acl  of  the 
3 1 II  of  tlie  King,  and  to  take,  from  the  bell  information  they  could 
obtain,  a  comparative  vi^w  of  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  the  unavoid* 
able  ex penc<;8  incident  to  iIk*  grower,  in  the  year  1791,  and  at  this 
time,  as  the  befl  criterion  by  wliich  they  might  judge  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  prictf  of  the  different  fpecies  of  grain,  allowing  to  the  grbwer 
fuch  a  Liir  and  rcafonable  profit  as  may  induce  him  to  purfue  that  line 
oi  hufhaiidry  which  will  tfie  moil  G'M:rnl)ute  tf)  tlur  production  of  fnch 
an  ^iinpL"  fupply  of  the  different  kindj  of  ffoni  and  grain,  as  may  be 
fiiilL'ient  for  our  confumptit)a.  Tliid  fupply  cannot  be  expefted  with- 
out a  confiderable  furplus,  in  plentiful  yeai-s,  u])0\e  the  demand  of  the 
home  market :  it  therefore  becomes  defireable,  that  the  ^jrower  (hoidd 
have  fuch  a  ix*ady  fale  for  that  furplus   by  exportation,  aiid  bounty  if 

equifite,  as  may  remove  all  appreluiniion  of  his  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain, from  a  glut  of  the  commodity  at  the  honu.*  imirket,  fuch  a  price 
l''»r  that  furplus  as  will  aflord  him  an  equitable  profit  on  his  labour,  in- 
•^ullr}',  and  capital,  employed  in  its  production.     Is  appears,  then,  to 

?^ix  Commitlee,  that  the  fuiclt  mode  by  which  an  ample  fupply  can  be 
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cxpefted,  is  to  endeavour  to  fecurc  an  unifoiTn  and  reafonable  price  to 
^e  growers. 

Your  Committee  find,  that  the  a^^  pafTcd  in  I79l>  gi^''"g  a  power 
to  the  King  in  Council,  when  Parliament  is  not  fitting»  of  prohibiting 
tJie  t'X]>ortation  of  corn,  if  the  average  price  thereof,  tii!;i*n  from  the 
return  of  the  whole  kingdom,  is  higher  tlnu  the  price  at  or  above  which 
foreign  corn  of  the  fame  fort  is  allowed  to  be  im])orted  at  the  low  duties; 
and  to  permit  generally,  for  three  months  certain,  the  importation  of 
fach  fort  on  the  loweft  liuties  then  payable,  ought  never  to  be  exercifed 
but  upon  a  ilrong  and  incontrovertible  nceefTiiy  ;  as  it  may  otherwiG- 
operate  as  a  great  diicouragement  to  the  growth  and  production  of  corn 
in  tif.f  kingdom,  by  rendering  the  market  uncertain,  by  making  the 
ex].-o:  t  irado  liable  to  be  flopped,  and  by  ennobling  a  general  import  of 
fc.'i'if:'!  com  to  be  poured  into  the  kiugdom  for  the  term  of  three  months, 
at  'o  ::»iall  a  variation  ^and  advance  of  price  in  the  home  market,  as  may 
p.r:;..[;.s  be  occafioned  for  the  p^rpofe  of  producing  that  cfFecl. 

Your  Committee  are  cautious  of  recommending  a  repeal  of  that  part 
of  tlie  ad,  lell  a  neceflily  for  the  exercifc  of  that  j>o\ver  might  pof- 
libly  arife,  thinking  it  better,  under  fach  circumilanccs,  that  it  fliould 
he  cxl-rcifed  according  to  law,  than  in  oppofition  to  it :  In  full  confi- 
dence, that  by  due  encouragement  to  the  agriculture  of  the  countr)-, 
and  by  bringing  tlie  crown  and  wafte  lands  into  cultivation,  tlie  produf  r 
of  the  growth  of  corn  in  the  united  kingdtmi  will  afford  fudi  regular 
and  ample  fupply  for  its  confumpt^'on,  as  to  admit  the  repeal  of  that 
power  given  to  his  Maji'ily*8  Privy  Co^incll,  without  the  danger  of  any 
icir'ment  ariliug  therefrom  to  the  p'.ibHc. 

It  appears  to  your  Committee,  t'nat  tiie  price  of  corn  from  1791  to 
the  harvvli-  of  1803,  has  been  very  in  ovular,  but  upon  an  average  iii- 
crciued  iu  a  great  degree  by  the  yeais  of  fcarcily,  has  iu  general  yield- 
ed a  fair  proik  to  the  groover*  Tlie  uafiial  high  prices,  liowevcr,  hrvc 
had  the  effect  of  flimuhitinix  indullrv,  and  brin;:;inir  into  cultivation  \v:\ic 
tracb  of  valle  land,  whicii,  coiubiikd  with  th<?  \\\u  l:iil  pri)duciive  fu\- 
fons,  aiid  oilier  caufe?,  have  occali^af^d  fuclj  a  dcprefiion  in  the  vahie 
of  gram,  a**  it  is  feared  will  greatly  tend  :o  tlie  difcoiii-agtn^ent  of  -tgri- 
culture,  uiilcfs  maintained  by  the  fupj>oit  of  Parliament, 

Your  Committee  theix-fore  recommend  the  i..bhs  hereto  annv.Xvd| 
marked  (A.J  and  (B.)  to  be  adopted  iniiead  of  tli'ie  lu  tlie  nc\  uf  tiie 
3 ill  of  the  King,  as  more  fitted  to  the  circuirJiances  of  the  prcGnt 
times,  except  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  import  and  export  from  and  to 
Ireland ;  and  your  Committee  recommend  as  a  iieccfTary  ineafure,  that  tlie 
import  to  iR'land  from  foreign  parts,  and  the  export  from  Iri'land  to 
foreign  parts,  fhould  be  regulated  at  the  fame  time  upon  th*  fame  fcale, 
and  to  a  proportionate  amount,  as  in  the  annexed  tables,  calculated  uu 
Irifli  meafure,  and  iii  Irifh  money. 

It  ap{)ears  further  to  your  Committee,  that  the  aggregate  average 
priced  of  the  twelve  maritime  diflri^ls  of  Erglamiy  and  of  the  four  mari- 
time diflricls  of  Scotland^  as  particularized  in  the  a^  of  1791,  is  the 
proper  rule  by  which  the  pd^lcs  for  regulating  the  import  of  com  int« 
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Great  Britain  ought  to  be  governed,  and  that  the  export  from  eaph  dif?. 
tri6l  (hoiild  continue  to  be  governed  as  it  now  is,  by  the  regulations  of 
that  aft  ;  and  that  the  duties  pa>  iible  on  foreign  com  iuiporled  into  any 
diflricl  where  the  average  j^rice  thereof  is  below  the  aggregate  average: 
price  of  tlie  twelve  and  of  tlie  four  diftricls  refpeCti\eIy,  fhould  be 
governed  by  the  average*  price  of  fuch  diilrict,  purfuaut  to  ihq  annexed 
tables,  and  afcertaincd  by  the  acl  of  i']^ji* 

Your  Committee  liave  been  induced  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  pro- 
port'on  of  the  export  prices  of  barley,  from  its  being  fubject  to  increaf- 
ed  taxation,  from  which  other  grains  have  been  ext-mpt ;  and  further 
llate,  that  it  appears  to  them,  that  there  lias  been  a  balance  in  favour 
of  barley  for  the  lafl  thirty-four  years,  \Nhile  the  balance  has  been  in 
favour  of  the  importatitju  of  wheat  ai'd  oats.  From  this  circumllance, 
your  Comniittee  have  drav/n  tiie  co;iclurii>u,  that  that  immediate  rehvf 
will  not  be  afforded  to  the  growers  of  barley,  which  it  is  conceived  the 
growers  of  wheat  will  receive,  by  the  alterations  in  the  iinportation  table. 

The  obje£t  of  your  Committee,  in  tlxing  tlie  price  at  which  the  ports 
i\\7\\  be  opened  for  the  general  importation  of  com  fo  much  higher  than 
the  price  at  which  it  is  permitted  to  be  exported,  is  to  encourage  the 
furplus  of  one  diftricl  to  be  fent  for  the  fupply  of  another  in  want  of 
it,  that  the  import  into  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  export  from 
ai;(^ther  at  ^  the  fame  time,  may  thereby  be  checked,  and  the  prices 
throv.ghuut  the  kingdom  b^'  made  more  equal. 

With  this  view,  your  Committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  mea- 
furt  s  calculated  to  prornote  tiu'  inten.'fls  of  the  grower,  conceiving  that 
a  due  encouragement  to  af(ricullure  is  the  befl  and  mofl  effccltial  mode 
cf  enf'.iring  to  the  coiifumer  jii  ad'/qni-ite  and  regular  fupply,  at  a 
reufonabl-  rate,  as  well  as  of  obviating  ihofe  fr  quent  flujfiuationa 
i:i  price  fo  injurious  botl'  to  the  growiT  and  the  public  j  and  alfo  in 
future  to  ferure  to  this  cour.try,  as  tar  as  pofTible,  tlie  advantage  of 
i\w\\  enormous  fums,  as  your  Committee  fmd,  ivivc  exceeded  thirty 
millions  in  the  lull  thirteen  years,  which  iun.s,  employed  in  tlie  pur- 
chafe  of  corn  abroad,  caunot  ful  to  have  operi:ted  as  a  bounty  uptm 
tht.  agriculture  of  foreign  countries,  to  the  detrimci:t  of  our  own  ; 
whereas  it  appezirs  by  the  corn  retunif),  th::t  in  the  couife  of  years, 
whi'u  the  rt.-;^^-u]atioiJ -.  were  moll  favourable  to  t'le  giow^^rs,  and  when 
the  \*:,\\i  check  was  ]jut  upon  the  trade,  the  '^xport  of  corn  from  this 
\ip.;:dom,  for  more  than  Tixty  years  in  fucci-fliuri,  produced  annually 
iix  or  TLven  hundred  thoufand  poun(K,  k'.ving  h  fides,  at  a  regular  and 
modir:iU'  priee,  an  ample  fufficiei.cy  fyr  the  home  confumption. 

T.MH.r.  CA),  Ihcwinc  the  Prices  to  uhich  fhc  fcalc  of  Bonrty  is  t'l  attach  on  tha 
i!.(;»!  t  <'t  Corn,  Grouu<)  Ciin,  F  ui.f  ui  Mtal,  Malr,  &c. ;  aiid  ihc  Priors  at 
\v:"..-li  tl'.»  Kxp<irtat'.on  is  j;i«»p.ibitcd. 


W'iiKAT,    uhcn  c/.jT.rtciI  t:)  m.y  f(-rf:i:n 
coiirnry.  5.    d 

^f  cr  I  r  r.rdcr  4S>«.  /'.  qr  -— [Kunty      5      o 
i\  .i''»  V  4i"'.?.  aiid  not  txccdiiij:  51 

•--I'.o.  -  -  2      6 

:  .4.,-,  V.  J 2s.  nu  export  ailowuLlc. 


5.  J. 
If  nt  or  ..!.clcr  jls.  p.  qr. —  hounty  3  o 
ir.iiun-c  J  is.  and  nv>t  exceeding  341. 

— do.  -  -  16 

If  aluve  34«.  no  export  allowable.  ''* 

Tabte 


•     A 
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TABLE  (A)  continued. 


PEAS  and  BEANS. 


s.  d. 


Ko  export  allowable  when'  above 

34s.  fT  qr. 

BARJ.EY,  BEER  or  BIGG. 
If  at  or  under  28s./.  qr. — Iwunty 
If  above  285.  and  not  exceeding  30$. 

— do. 
If  above  30s.  no  export  allowable, 

OATS. 
If  at  or  un^cr  i6s  p  qr. — bounty 
If  above  1 6s.  and  not  exceeding  18s. 

— do.  -  -  1 

If  above  1 8s.  no  cxpojt  aliouable. 

WHEAl"  H.OLR,  Lc.  BISCUIT. 
Hi^h  bounty^,  cut.  -  I 

I.uw  do.  p.  do.  -  .0 


%    6 


X    3 


»    o 


6 

9 


d. 

3 

7t 


9 
4* 


,     WHEAT  MEAL.  s. 

High  Bounty /«cwc.  -  I 

Low  do.  p  flo.         •  -        o 

RY..  Mf  AL  or  FLOUR. 
H'fh  bounty  p  cwt.  -  O 

Low  do.  p.  do.  *       ft       -         o 

BARLE\,  BEER,  or  BlGG  MEAL. 
HigK  liounty/.  cwt.  -  o  lo 

Low  do.  /.do.         -  -  ^     I 

OAT  NTEAL. 
High  bounty  p.  cwt.  -  1     • 

Low  do  p.  do.         •  -00 

N  rt. — E  xportation  not  allowable  when 
the  partii  ular  kind  of  grain  from  whicU 
the  above  ariicles  are  mamifaifVurcd  ex- 
ceeds the  price  at  which  export  b  permit* 
ud.  t 


7  ABLE  (fi),  Iheuing  the  Prices  according  to  which  High  or  Low  Duties  are  to  take 

p!u;e  on  1  mportatioi^. 

"WHRAT,   when    impuricd    from   the 


province  of  Quebec,    or  the  other 

Britilh  crdonics  or    plantations    in 

North  Amrt-ira  :  ^.     d. 

If  under  6ls.  /.  qr. — duty      -         *4     3 

If  at  or  above  6is.  but  under  65s. 

— do.  -  -  a    /) 

If  at  or  above  6js.— do.  -  06 

When  imported  from  any  other 
foreign  country  : 
If  under  63s./.  qr. — duty       -        24     3 
If  at  or  above  63s.  but  under  66s. 

— do.  -  -  a     6 

If  at  or  above  ^6s  — do.  -  06 

RYE,  BEANS,  I'EAS,  when  im- 
ported from  the  province,  of 
QuelKC,  or  the  other  Britilh 
colonies  or  plantations  in  North 
America  : 
Y  undfr  40s.  p.  qr. — duty  -  2*  c 
If  at  or  above  40s.  but  under  43s. 

— do.  -  -  r    6 

If  at  or  above  43^. — do.  -  o     j 

Wlien  imported  from  any  other 
foreign  country: 
If  under  425. /.  qr. — duty         -       2ft     O 
If  at  or  above  4zs.   but  under  44s. 

— do.  -  -  .  16 

If  at  or  a!>ove  44s. — do.  -  03 

BARLEY,   BEER,   or    BIGG, 
'when  impfHted  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Q^icbec,  or  the  oth<r 
britifli  colonies  or  pUntatioos 
in  North  America: 
Jf  under  30?.  6d.  /.  qr.— duty       ^ »»    O 
y[  at  or  above  30s.  6d.   but  Qod^    • 
jis.  ^d.— do.  -  z 


d. 

J 


I 
o 


7k 
V4 


s. 

rf  at  or  above  32s.  6d.— do.  O 

When  imported  from  any  other 
foreign  country  : 
If  under  3  is.  6d.  /.  qr^^-duty         ftl 
If  at  or  above  ^is.  6d.  but  ondcr 

33s. — do. 
If  at  or  above  33s. 

Importation  of  WHEAT  MEAL 
and  FLOUR,  to  be  governed 
as  £i)llows : 
When   imported  froto  the  pfo- 
vince  of  Quebec,  or  the  other 
Briiilh  colonies  or  plantarions 
in  North  America : 
High  duty  p.  cwt. 
Firil  low  duty  p.  do. 
Scond  do; 
Wiien  impotted  iron  any  other 
foreign  country : 
High  duty 
Firft  low  do. 
Second  do.         •  - 

OATSi  «rhm  impqited  from  the 
province  of  Quebec,   or  the  o« 
ther  Britilh  colonics  or  planta- 
tions to  North  Acnei  ica  :  . 
If  under  20s.  p.  qr.— duty 
If  at  or  above  20s.  but  under  2 is. 

—do. 
If  at  or  above  »i^— do* 
When  imported  from  any  other 
foreign  atantrf  :  r  . 
If  under  21s  p.  qr.— d»ty 
If  at  or  alwie  2lS:  hot  ander  22s. 

— do.  -  -  t    • 

If  at  or  aborc  23i. — 4^  -         o    » 

QAT 


6 

1 
o 


6 
I 
1 


i 

6 

o 
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I 

o 


o 
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Auf' 


TABLE  (B)  cootinued. 


OAT  MEAL,  when  imports^ 
from  the  provioce  of  Quebec, 
or  the  qther  Britifh  colonies 
or  phntatioas  in  North  Ame- 
rica: s.  A. 
!  qnder  X9S.  f,  \so\\  of  140  lib. 
ATOirdnpois,  or  128  lib.  Scutch 
Troy — duty/,  boll            -           So 
;  at  or  above  191.  f.  boll  bnt  ander 
20s. — duty            -            -  I    o 
'  at  or  above  20t.-7- dp.          -        o    ^ 
Whcu  imported  from  any  other 

forrign  country  : 
'  under  20s.  f.  boll-— duty  8    q 

'  ai  or  abofC  20s.  bat  under  2Zs. 
—do.  -  -  10 

:  at  or  abovs  2  ft.— do.  »         O    6 


Importation  of  INDfAN  CORK 
or  MAIZE,  to  be  governed 
by  the  price  of  barley  as  |i>V 
luw&  : 

When  imported  from  c}ie  pro- 
vince of  QocbcCt  vi  ti\c  other 
Britifh  colonics  or  pidiitations 
in  North  America  ; 

s. 
•         22 

-r  -  I 

Second  do.         -  -  -         O 

\^en  imported  from  any  oU>er 
f*)rei$n  country  : 
High  duty  -  •  12 

Fird  low  do.  r  r  X 

Second  do. 


High  duty  f,  qr. 
]^ir(l  low  do. 


A. 

» 

3 
3 


o 
3 
3 


Every  kind  of  Grain,  when  manufoAqred  into  Malt  qr  M<^>  prohibited,  ttcept^ 
ig  Wheat  Meal  or  Flour,  and  Oat  MeaL 


TP  THE   CONDUCTOR   OF  THE   FARMEK's   MAGAZIHE. 

1  Statement  of  Expencei  attencfing  the  Culture  ef  Corn  In   1 7  90  tend 
1804,  prefented  to  the  Committee  of  the  ifoufe  cf  Commons  hy  the  Pro^ 
frtetort  and  Farmers  of  Norfolk,     With  fome  Dtftdtorj^  Obfrvatlons 
thereupon, 

A  FETiTiOM  was  lately  prefented  to  Paxliament  from  this  coun- 
y,  complainiDg  of  the  hardfhips  fuftaincd  by  agriculturifts  from  im- 
>oiitic  corn  laws  and  the  heavy  duty  upon  malt ;  and  I  ftiid  you  a 
batement»  drawn  up  \>y  an  intfUigcTit  agriculturifl,  in  fuj^pon  of  the 
tetition  which  was  hud  before  thofe  in  power^  and  n.-ceivcd  much  at- 
cniion.  Perhaps  fome  parts  of  the  ftatrment  may  be  confidcred  as 
»bjedlionabley  b^caufe  the  value  of  crops  during  a  whoL^  rotation  is  not 
)recifely  mailed  down  ;  but  whatever  weiglit  may  be  attached  to  tliii 
:ircumftance,  I  venture  to  aifure  youi  that  the  ftatcment  is  cor- 
-e6ly  fo  far  as  refpe^U  the  value  of  Ubour  at  thj  period  >  mentiouedy 
herefore  entitled  to  the  ferious  conCderation  of  ever*/  sijr-icul!  uritt, 

»  ■ 

•  STATEMENT. 


ilatc  6i  Hentt,  and  varioot  Chxrgcf  on 
Ar^lc  Karmt,  previous  to  the  year 
17^,  in  the  we(!ern  part  of  Norfolk 

rhe  rent,  xos.  and  ls%.P'  icre. 
nthcs,  as.  i»%%.  (A.  f.  do. 
poor's  rates^  \%.  and  Is.  6d. 
Labour,  146.  p.  day. 
Llirafhihg  wheat,  Xft.  8d.  p,  qr. 
^o.  lyicy,  lod.  p.  do. 


Rate  of  Rt  Bts,  rii.d  vr^nor--.  CI  ^r^c*^  on 
Arable  F-iiiinc,  m  tL=  tiuu-«  in  t^6 
fame  V\i\rUi. 

Kow,  155.  to  I ?s  p.  acie. 

'•m~'  5s.  6d.  4f.  Mud  5  s./  do. 

— «^  3s.  4s.  aod  j;»-i  iu  nuny  |:i.iccs  mon 

—  IS. 

—  3*  ^^  f  V- 

— ^*  IS.  6d.  /.  do. 


And  for  other  sraifi  thraihin;  in  tike  piopcrUcsi 


I  • 
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Ditching  or  fencing  is.  3d.  /.  rood.  Now*  is.  and  as.  3d.  /.  rood. 

Filliog  mad  fprcadiiig  clay,  ais-  /•  hood.  .  1..——.  jqi.  ^  hand. 

Do.                do.         muck,  28s. /.  do.  m.  ..  ajs. /,  do. 

Cutting  and  harvefliog  corn,  5s./.  acre.  —  8a.  /  acre 

Oil-cake  for  manure,  '4I.  f.  ton.  .  — .i..  j\,  and  8L  /.  ton. 
Ditto  for  feeding  cattle  for  iKc  iake  of  7  ^^       . 

manure,  from  7I.  to  9I.  /.  loa.  J  "*"""  '*^  f'  *°* 

BLACKSMITHS. 
Shoeing  cart  horfcs,  56.  p,  Ihoe.  Now,  7d.  f-  (hoc 

Tire  for  caniagc  wheels,  and  for  other 7 1 1        pt 

iron  work,  sjd.  /.  Ub.  J -^  5^  P'  ^'^' 

WHEEL-WRIGIITS. 

Waggon,  12I.  Now,  aol. 

Cart,  »1.  — —  3I.  los. 

COtLAR-MAKERS. 

Geers or  harncfs  for 4  horics,  from  7I.  to 9L     Now,  ill.  and  14 U 
I'raasy  6d.  p,  lib.  ■   ■■     9d.  p.  lib. 

The  Expcnces  of  growing  a  Barley  Crop  prior  to  the  Teaf  1790  may  be  eOimated 
as  follows  : 

Firft,  The  TURNIP  CROP  as  a  Preparative^ 

Three  ploughings,  &c.  at  3s.  6(1.  p.  acre  •  .  • 

Muck,  ten  load  p.  acre,  aiid  oartage  .... 

Filling  and  fpreading  ■-••.-. 
Seed  and  hoeing         -  ^  • 

Kent,  los. ;  tithes,  2S. ;  town  charges,  ZS. 


The  ll^cu  average  Talue  of  tiKnips^. 

DeHcicney  or  lois 
in  the  Turnip  Crop,  to  come  out  of  the  ruccccding  Barley  Crop. 


»    ^ 
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6 
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6 
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8 
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0    3 
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3  10 
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Three  ploughings,  &c.  for  barley         .        -        -         - 

Seed,  three  bufhcls,  at  ics.  p.  quartor        •  -  •  - 

Rent,  tithes,  and  town  charges  -  -  - 

Harvrfting  .--•--• 

Tlift^lhing  3f  quarters. ;  the  average  produce  /.  acre  at  xod.  p.  quarter 

Carrying  out  to  market         •        •         •         -        •        •        -,• 

The  average  produce  3I  quarters,  at  los.  p.  quarta  ... 

hoA  p*  acre  on  s  barley  crop 

'  Thus  it  appears,  on  a  fair  calculation  of  expences,  that  a  barley 
crop,  even  at  t^he  old  rate  of  rentSy  tithes,  labour,  and  poor  rates,  wa^ 
by  no  means  a  profitable  crop,  at  the  general  average  of  3^  quartexi 
per  acre ;  and  tliat  the  profit  of  arable  land,  under  this  fyftem  of  ma^ 
nagcmeot,  mull  be  derived  more  from  the  ftock  kept  on  the  fame 
during  the  fucceeding  two  yetn  lying  in  grafs,  and  the  following  wheat 
crop  on  the  flag  upon  one  earth,  than  on  the  barley  crop,  wmlft  this 
grain  is  at  fo  low  a  price.  And  for  the  further  de^ciency  or  lofs  in 
this  crop,  occafioned  by  the  incxeafed  rale  of  resti|  ftc*  &c.  &c.  an4 
kw  price  9f  barkyi  ie^  119  foltonnr 
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TURNIP  CROP,  1864.  i 

Three  ploughings  at  5s.         -  -.- 

Muckin^Tt  ten  load  j>.  acre,  at  ^s.  "p.  load',  and  cartage  Zl. 
Filling  and  fpreading,  2^.  p.  do.         -  -  -  -         - 

Seed  and  hoeing*       -  -  -..--- 

Re- t.  15s.;  tith:s,  3s.  6d. ;  town  charges,  is. 

I 

Average  value  of  one  acre  ©f  turnips  •  .  -  - 

Deficiency  or  I0&  on  the  turnips  at  this  time 

For  fiiccccding  barley  crop,  three  plonghings  at  js. 

Seed,  three  buftii-U  at  20s.  p.  quarter  -  -  - 

Rent,  15s. ;  tithe.  3s. ;  town  charges,  as.  •  -  - 

HarvclHpg,  at  7s.  6cl.  p,  acre  -  -  «  -  - 

1  hrafliing,  3i  quarters  at  11.  6d.  p.  quarter  -  -    ■ 

Carting  to  market  -  -  -  -  - 

Add  ---••- 

« 

To  z\  'V^'  ^  barley,  Uvr  average  produce  at  the  prcient  average  price  aos. 

Deficient        L.  i  10    o 

<  Thus  the  lofs  on  the  barley  crop  at  the  prefent  time  appears  to  be 
four  times  more  than  it  was  prior  to  the  year  1 790 ;  whilil  the  price 
of  fat  meat,  and  that  of  wheat,  the  next  fucceeding  crop  of  com,  to 
both  of  which  we  ought  to  look  for  replacing  the  deficiency^  are  alfo 
much  reduced  in  value  ;  and  the  occupiers  fubjeft  at  the  fame  time  to 
the  increafed  charges  or  taxes  on  horfoe,  and  other  afFeffed  taxes,  and 
ninopence  in  the  pound  on  their  rack-rent  as  on  income,  which  income, 
I  fear,  in  very  few  inftanccs,  as  corn  now  fells,  can  have  any  real  ex- 
iftence,  and  will  be  found  an  oppreffive  mcafure,  and  tlie  tax  with 
great  difficulty  raifed.  To  thcfe  ftatements  may  be  added,  the  interell 
of,  at  leaft,  5I.  per  acre,  being  the  value  of  capital  employed,  as  alfo 
an  allowance  for  the  farmer's  time,  all  which  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account. — It  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  as,  at  leafl,  four 
fifths  of  Ihe  lauds,  lately  brought  intq  cultivation  by  enclofurc, 
&c.  Sec,  are  of  that  quality  that  they  cannot  be  kept  in  a  proper 
ftate  of  tillage,  but  at  an  extra  expence  to  lands  of  fuperior  quali- 
ty, at  the  prefent  price  of  corn,  thefe  muil,  in  great  part,  go  out 
of  cultivation  ;  and  ewry  agriculturift  well  knows,  that  if  laid  dmvn 
to  pailurage  again,  fifty  years  will  not  return  them  to  as  good  an 
herbage  as  they  were  taken  from.  Thus,  for  the  fnfl  two  or  three 
years  they  may  grow  fome thing,  the  next  ten  nothing ;  next  live 
very  little,  and  fo  on  ;  by  which  a  certain  lofs  to  the  community  mull 
be  experienced,  and  oftentimes  large  fums  of  money  again  expend- 
ed for  the  importation  of  corn,  which  I  have  not  the  leaft  hcfita- 
tion  of  affiiTning  might,  and  will  be  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
if  the  fpirit  of  an^ricnlture  is  kept  on  by  a  fair  remunerating  price  of 
corn  ;  wliile  the  fmal!  extra  price  to  the  prefent  price  of  corn^  it  mull 
be  recoUecled,  will  revert  back  again  to  the  confumcr  in  ever\'  hrancii 
of  trade,  who,  I  take  the  liberty  of  afl'erting,  direAly  or  indirectly, 
iych  more  or  lefs  the  efTcd  of  the  opprcflion  the  agriculuiral  iutereli 
{ii<l''iiis  at  this  muiiicnt. ' 
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I  fjel  fome  hefitation  in  admitting  the  opinion  given  in  the  above 
ilatcment,  that  a. quantity  of  com  may  at  all  times  be  grown  in  this 
itiand  fiifficient  for  the  confumpt  of  its  inhahitants,  wtre  the  pR»fent 
fpirit  of  aorriculture  kept  up  by  a  fair  remunerating  price.  My  reafons 
for  helitating  to  concur  in  this  opinion,  Ihall  be  given  in  a  few  words, 
leaving  you  to  jud^f  of  their  validity. 

The  quantity  of  corn  raifed  in  different  years,  muft  be  regulated  ii^ 
a  great  mealuiv  by  the  tcTmperature  of  the  weather  which  prevails  in 
each  :  hence,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  fanners,  in  fome  feafons,  to 
have  one  fourth,  nay,  even  one  third  more  produce  from  the  like  ex» 
tent  of  ground  than  what  they  have  in  others.  The  feafons  are  net 
under  the  controid  or  dirrftion  of  Parliament ;  therefore  any  thing  th£t 
can  be  done  by  the  Legillature  muft  prove  infufficient  for  accomplifh- 
ing  a  rt»giilar  ar.d  permanent  fupply  of  home  com  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain.  I  gi*ant,  that  a  ftimulus  to  agriculture  may  be  ob- 
tained by  fecuring  the  home  market  to  a  certain  degree,  excluVively,  in 
favour  of  our  farmers  ;  but  that  a  quantity  of  com  can  at  all  trmes 
be  grown  at  home  fnfiiciert  for  the  confumpt  of  the  people,  I  can  by 
no  means  admit.  To  be  fure,  if  agriculture  is  ftimulated  and  excited, 
the  dtrficiencv  arifintr  from  bad  feafons  will  be  lefs  felt  than  if  encou- 
ragemt  nt  had  b  ^en  withheld  ;  th'^refore  I  acknowledge  that  a  fair  re- 
muneration to  tlh*  grower  is  the  beil  method  of  procuring  the  grcateft 
podible  fupply  of  grain  at  all  times. 

The  price  of  com  may,  in  fome  fmal!  degree,  be  affe^^ed  by  other 
caufes,  though  fo  trifling  as  hanlly  to  deferve  notice.  During  the  late 
war,  when  whc.it  advanced  to  1 60s.  per  quarter,  and  barley  to  8cf. 
I  WIS  coufidered  bv  many  people  as  deferving  a  ftrait  jacket,  becaufe, 
in  defiance  of  the  general  fentiment,  I  maintained  that  war  was  not 
the  caiife  of  thefe  extravagant  prices.  It  was  \u  rain  that  I  urged 
the  ft;itc'  of  the  corn  trade  during  former  t^-ars,  particularly  during  t!:^ 
American  cont.ll,  when  corn  was  literally  a  drug  in  the  markft.  In- 
d.vd,  the  prices  of  the  paft  year  fumifh  a  ftrong  corroborative  prccf 
that  the  corn  trade  is  influenced  little  either  by  war  or  peace  ;  but  that 
feafons  are  altogether  the  barometer,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  which 
regulate  the  market  value.  If  good  crops  are  procured  for  two  or 
t^lx'e  yt*ars  fucceflively,  com  will  be  plentiful,  confequently  muft  be 
cf.eap  ;  vvliereas,  if  we  are  vifited  with  a  feafon  or  two  of  an  adverfe 
kind,  fueh  as  1799  ^"^  1800,  fcartity  and  advanced  prices  will  furt- 
ly  follow.  In  a  word,  the  more  I  confider  the  opinion  now  examined, 
the  iinpmdticability  of  gaining  a  regular  and  conftant  fupply  of  grain 
more  clearly  appears. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

HorfJl-,  18C4.  ^  Friend  to  Agriculture. 
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Hxcerpts  from  the  Report  of  the  Contmlttee  appointed  to  Inquire  'Ufbetber 
any^  and  what  Difference  ought  to  be  allowed  in  tlje  Rate  of  Dufy  pay* 
able  en  Malt  made  from  Barley  of  the  Growth  of  England^  and  from 
Barley  and  Bigg  of  the  Growth  of  Scotland, 

■ 

Your  Coonmittee  find,  that  a  tax  od  malt  was  originally  eftabliflied 
in  England  during  the  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ;  but  it  is 
unneceflary,  upon  the  prefent  occaGon,  to  trace  it  farther  back  than  to 
the  year  1697,  when  by  an  a£^  TSth  and  9th  William  III.  cap.  22.}  a 
duty  of  6d.  per  bufhel  was  impoied  on  malty  and  proportionable  fums  on 
certain  liquors,  as  cyder  and  perry,  which  might  otherwife  prevent  the 
confumption  of  that  article.  It  was  at  firll  given  for  two  years  and  a 
quarter,  but  for  many  years  pad  it  has  ouly  been  granted  from  year  to 
year,  and  hence  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  *  Annual  Malt  Tax. ' 

The  exigencies  of  the  Hate,  however,  foon  rendered  it  neceflary  to 
impofe  heavier  duties  upon  fo  extenfive  an  article  of  confumption  $  and 
in  later  times,  thefe  adJltional  taxes,  indcad  of  being  ten^orary,  were 
made  permanent,  for  the  purpofe  of  defraying  the  intereft  of  various 
loans.  The  fird  permanent  duty  was  impofed /i/i/t<9  1 7 60,  at  the  rate 
of  3d.  per  huihel ;  a  further  tax  of  15  per  cent,  was  granted  anno  1779  ; 
and  an  additional  permanent  duty  of  6d.  ^-  ^  per  bufhel  was  impofed 
anno  1780.  As  it  became  difficult,  however,  to  collet  thefe  permanent 
taxes,  and  to  keep  the  accounts  feparate,  whilil  they  confifled  of  fuch 
tniuutc  fra&ibns,  chey  were  confolidattd  in  the  year  1  787,  and  one  per- 
roaoent  tax,  to  the  amount  of  9-Jd.  per  bufhel,  was  impofed.  But  the 
nature  of  this  tax  was  changed,  when  the  plan  for  redeeming  the  land- 
tax  was  adopted  ;  for  as  it  became  necefTary  to  fublHtiite  a  furc  and 
productive  revenue,  in  lieu  of  that  branch,  the  above  mentioned  per  ma* 
lient  tax  on  malt  was  among  others  felec^ed,  and  ever  fince  it  has  lik<- 
wifc  been  annually  granted,  as  a  fubftitute  for  the  annual  land-tax. 

In  the  year  1802,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  former  duties  u;i  malt 
to  the  amount  of  is.  -Jd.  per  biilhcl ;  which  wasof  a  permauciJt  nature  ; 
and  in  1 803,  a  further  tax,  ai  the  rate  of  two  (hillings  per  bufhel,  was 
impofed,  to  continue  during  the  prel'ent  war,  and  foi  fix  months  after 
its  concluiion. 

llie  following,  then,  are  the  taxes  on  malt  now  payable  in  Eiv^land  : 

I.  Old  annual  malt  tax  .... 

>     Annual  F^al^  tax,  in  lieu  of  the  annual  lan^d  tax 

Total  annual 
J.  i^ciuiaocnt  utalt  tax,  anno  1802      ... 
4     "^"mporary  malt  tax,  to  continue  during  the  war, 
^rap'e«'  ^rmo  iHcj  .  -  -  - 

^otal  rjuiics  on  malt  in  England       L.  o     4     4 

^••'  /\^pcudix>   a  particular  account   is  given  of  the  Rialt  tax 
:    ^cv/vUiid.      It  3ppear;j  from  thai  detail^   and  from  the   itiforma* 
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tion  which  De  Foe  fumifhes  tti  his  Hiftory  of  the  Union^  that  the 
Scotifh  Commiflionert,  when  the  treaty  was  negoclating,  flruggled 
earneflly  to  be  totally  exempted  from  any  tax  on  malt*  But  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  countries,  io  regard  to  this  important  particu- 
lar,  was  at  lail  compromifed  in  the  following  manner,  that  Scotland 
fhould  be  exempted  from  the  malt  tax  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war  which  then  fubfiiled,  after  which  any  further  exemption  was  refer- 
red to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bntain,  with  this  exprefs  declaration, 
in  the  words  of  the  X4th  article,  of  the  Union^  <  That  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  ever  lay  any  burden,  but  for 
the  ^ood  of  the  whole,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  abih'ties  and  cir* 
cumflances  of  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. ', 

In  1713,  the  annual  malt  tax  of  6d«  per  bufhei  was  frrfl  extended  to 
Scotland  ;  but  after  a  trial  of  twelve  years,  it  was  thought  advifeable, 
io  17259  to  reduce  it  to  one  half  of  that  fum ;  and  during  the  whole 
period,  from  1725  to  1802,  the  malt  made  in  Scotland  was  only  charged 
one  half  of  the  rateaimpofed  in  England.  The  taxes  granted  in  l8c2 
and  1803,  however,  were  extended  over  the  whole  idand,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  8d.  per  bu(hel  on  bigg,  which  was  deduced  from  the  lafl 
duty.    The  taxes  on  malt,  therefore,  payable  in  Scotland,  are  ns  follow  : 

Per  Bujhel. 

1.  Old  annual  malt  tax  -  -  *•         -         L.  003 

2.  Annual  mal:  tax,  in  lieu  of  annual  land  tax         -  004;^. 

Total  annual         I^  o     o     7^ 

3.  Permanent  malt  tax,  anno  1802  -         -         -         o     x     c4- 

4.  Temporary  malt  tax  of  i  S05,  to  continue  during  the  war  020 

Total  tax  on  Scotch  barley        L.  o     3     8^ 
Dedu6tion  in  favour  of  Scotch  bigg,  anno  1803         •         008 

Total  tax  on  Scotch  bigg         L.  o  ""3     oj- 

The  following,  therefore,  are  the  duties  on  malt,  whether  made  of 
barley  or  bipg,  now  payable  in  the  two  countries  : 

1.  On  malt  made  of  Englifh  barley         •         -         -         044 

2.  On  malt  of  Scotch  barley  -  •         -         -         ^     3     ^T 

3.  On  malt  of  Scotch  bigg         -         -  •  •  ^     3     oJ. 

Such  are  the  prefent  rates ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  during  a 
period  of  fevcnty-fcvcn   years  prior  to   1802,  the  difference  was  ft  ill 

eater,  Scotch  malt  paying  only  one  half  of  the  duty  charged  on 
nglifh  malt. 

In  writings  on  Natural  Hiftory,  barley  is  divided  into  four  forts ;  but, 
for  our  prefent  purpofe,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  coniider  two  of  them, 
namely,  the  two-rowed  barley,  and  that  inferior  fort,  commonly  known 
HI  ter  the  name  of  bigg  or  bear. 

The  two- rowed  barky  b  of  f">  fuperior  a  fort,  that  it  is  always  culti- 
vated where  it  is  poflib(e  (o  raife  it  with  advantatre.  Its  weight  is 
greater,  the  grains  are  larger,  the  hudc  thinner,  and  the  farina  of  a  more 
vak:  hie  quality,  yielding  proportibnably  more  fpirits  and  not  only  a 
greater  quantity  of  milt  liquor^  but  alfo  of  a  much  better  flavour* 

Bigg, 
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BicfjT*  on  llie  other  hand,  is  dcfcribed  a«  havinjr  a  much  thicker  an^ 
fhorttr  fpike  tfian  ihc  two- roved  barley;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  a  {rreatfr 
minibtr  of  j^rdins  In  an  car  or  fpike,  in  the  proportion  of  at  lead  from 
three  to  two,  and  often  producinjr  even  f(irty-two  grain?,  when  common 
barley  ha-:  but  twenty-twu.  The  ear  of  bigg,  it  13  obferved,  is  feldom 
more  than  2  inches  iiM  Icnjth  ;  It  Is  fqwm,  with  two  rows  of  grains  on 
two  oF  iht:  fidca,  and  on  the  other  two,  a  fiugle  row  of  grains  runs  up 
the  middle. 

fn  (hurt,  it  \'\  a  d  fTcret't  f{'ec'f*ts  of  the  fame  penus. 

BI^9^i  it  is  well  IcMfuvn,  from  its  hardinefs,  and  from  its  not  requiring 
the  fame  q'-iintity  of  heat,  nor  the  fame  length  of  time  to  ripen  it  as 
barley,  I;*  peculMrl;,*  well  calcnla^ed  for  coUl  and  monntafnnus  dlllrifts 
in  gentrnl :  bnt  thire  aic  c'rciniirtatxT'^  which  rc:M3er  the  cultivation  of 
that  grain  rot  ni.Iy  proper  for,  but  indifpcnfably  necefTary  to,  many  very 
extcnfivc  trafts  of  cfuntry  in  Scotland. 

In  the  firil  place,  m»  other  forts  of  grain,  but  bigg  and  oats,  can  be 
mlfed  in  them  ;  atid  a*?  a  rotation  of  cnips  is  efleirtlal  for  produ6^ivc 
hulbnnc'.ry,  wctc  the  oulrivation  of  bigg  to  be  diicoutaged,  the  fvftem 
of  agriculture  the  heil  calculated  for  that  part  of  the  country  would 
be  at  once  ovtrtuvp'd.  In  the  fecond  place,  bigg,  from  its  being  Town 
later  In  the  fcaf-.^n  t-ian  c^atF,  requiring  moic:  plou^hiugs  and  a  finer  tilth, 
and  rcTiaii'Ing  f(»r  a  Oiorttr  fpacj  of  time  on  the  ground,  and  being  lefi 
aflVcb.'d  ^n-  wlr.d  and  rain,  is  the  fpeclcs  of  grain  by  far  the  beft  calcii- 
lat».d  ft.r  hiving  down  arable  land  with  fown  gralTcs  ;  hence,  the  artiticial 
htrb"^TC.  and  confLquiutly  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  its 
nil.  is  f^i  malntainin;^  live  liock,  whether  for  cultiv.uion  or  food,  depends 
upon  the  culture  of  this  plant.  And,  in  the  third  place,  the  raifing  of 
bigg  r-  .e  oi.'ly  mein^  by  which  the  northern  and  mountainous  dilUIdls 
of  »S  -..ihii'd  can  be  pnlicud  from  the  horrors  of  famine.  Tliat  grainy 
from  tl  ■.  quickntis  of  It-^  growtli,  can  be  reaped  in  fc-afons  where  cvea 
o.'tis  !:  \<i:  cirlicr  loialiy  failed,  or  art  greatly  damaycd  by  rainy  harvefts : 
It  turn  ilu^s  ft)od,  therefore,  in  thofe  periods  of  calanu'ty,  and  with  this 
aiiditional  clicunillai:c<.  in  its  favour,  that  a  mixture  of  bigg  with  da- 
r  .'gcd  f^afs  can  be  c«t) verted  into  meal,  which  may  be  made  ufe  of  in 
tin-e-  of  fcarcity  with  fafety  ;  whereas,  the  meal  of  fuch  oats,  without 
fich  a  mixture,  could  not  be  ufed  at  all,  or  at  leail  without  injuring  the 
licalLi   of  thofe  who  might  be  compelled  to  live  upon  it. 

Oi'  «».ll  thi  fe  grounds,  Your  Committee  are  imprcfTed,  not  only  with 
the  .  ctflity  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of  this  fpecies  of  grain  in  the 
nortl  <  n  or  mountainous  diflricts  of  Scotland,  but  alfo  with  the  policy 
of  av(  jvling,  as  much  as  pofTible,  any  meafure  by  which  the  quantity 
iifudl; y  prrxluccd  If  likely  to  be  dimlnifhed  ;  and  in  regard  to  any  diffi- 
culty in  fiiilin^'.uilhing  mail  made  f)f  bigi;,  fron  malt  made  of  Scotch  or 
ll"i;Hfii  barley,  Your  Comm.ttee  beg  to  refer  to  an  art  pafTed  in  the 
u 'r<e  of  lalt  vear  (43.  Geo.  III.  cap.  145.)  by  which  regulations 
ar-     'reai-y     provided  '   for  preventing  frauds,  by  making  of  malt  from 

'    "*'  *^'Ui>'   '"   Scotland.  *      la  the  Appendiv,  t'icre  is  an   account 

of 
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of  the  quantity  of  bigg  malted  under  that  aft,  from  midfummcr  to 
Chriflmas  1803. 

On  tlic  rate  of  duty  which  ought  to  be  impofed  on  malt  made  froin 
>     barley  of  the  growth  of  England^  and  from  barley  and  bigg  of  the  ■ 
growth  of  Scotland. 

In  dlfcuflin^  this  important  part  of  the  fubjeft,  Your  Committee  had 
two  poii.ts  under  their  confideration,  namely,  i.  What  was  the  average 
price  of  ihe  barley  and  bigg  produced  in  the  two  countries;  and,  2- 
Whether  that  ought  to  be  the  fole  criterion  according  to  which  the  rate 
of  duty  onght  to  be  impofed. 

For  the  p'.irpofe  of  obtaining  the  information  on  the  fubjeft  of  the 
prices  of  ihefe  different  forts  of  grain,  Your  Committee  direfted  the 
ioUowinjT  accounts  to  be  laid  before  them:  i.  The  average  prices  of 
En^liih  bailey,  including  the  bailey  of  Wales,  for  twelve  years,  ending 
III  Jannarv  1804.  ^'  The  average  prices  of  Scotch  barley  during  the 
lame  period.  And,  3.  The  average  prices  of  Scotch  bigg.  It  may  be 
(ufHcicnt  iu  this  place  to  (late  the  totals,  and  the  refults. 

Per  garter. 
Diff'  lence  of  price  between  Engllih  barley  and  Scotch  barley, 

on  the  average  of  twelve  years  -  -  -  •  o     7      ^i' 

Diffrrciice  between  Englifh  barley  and  Scotch  bigg         -        0105^ 

The  difference  between  thefe  prices,  taking  the  price  of  Englifh  bar- 
ley as  the  llandard,  may  be  thus  dated  :    Scotch  barley  is  \\)\p^r  ceat,^ 
and  Scotch  bigg  28^  per  ant.  lower  than  the  average  price  of  the  barley 
of   England,   including  Wales.     Your  Committee,  however,  find  that 
the   prices   of  grain,  afcertaincd  annually  by  the  Sheriffs  of  the  di£Eer« 
cnt   couiitie"?   of   Scotland,    under   the   fandlion  of  a  jury   upon   oach^ 
(which  aie  known  under  the  name  of  *  the   Fiars  of  the  Year*)  ^rc 
lower  thuti  even   thofe  above  mentioned.     As  to  bigg,  in  particular, 
it  appears  that,   for  the  lad  twelve  years,  the  average  price  ia  il,  4s- 
with  a  fmall  fradlion,  or  two  (hillings  and  five  pence  per  quarter  kfei 
than  what  is  dated  in  the  preceding  Tables.     This  would  make  a  dif- 
ference of  about  35  per  cent,  between  the  price  of  Eoglifh  barley  and 
that  of  Scotch  bigg. 

YourCommlttee  next  proceeded  to  confider,  whether  thefe  prices  ought: 
to  be  accounted  the  fole  criterion  according  to  which  the  proportion  o* 
duty  on  thefe  articles  ought  to  be  impofed. 

Regarding  tliis  particular,  it  occurred,  that  grain  of  inferior  quality 
requires  more  trouble  and  expehce  to.  manufa&ure  it,  either  into  ipiriti 
or  into  malt  liquor,  than  where  the  article  is  iotrinfically  more  valuable.. 
For  indance,  1,000  quarters  of  Englifh  barley,  at  the  average  price  o.f 
il.  168.  lid.  per  quarter,  would  be  purchafed  for  i,84si.  x66.  8d. ;  tht:' 
fame  fum  would  purchafe  1,395  quarters  of  bigg,  at  the  average  price: 
of  that  grain,  namely,  iL  68.  ^\d.  On  the  fuppoluion  that  the  one' 
would  produce  as  much  fpirits  or  matt  liquor  as  the  other,  yet,  as  more 
trouble  and  expence  muil  be  required  to  niiuufaclure  i»^95  quarters 
thMi  1 000,  there  18  no  doubt  which  article  the  maltder,  the  didiiler,  or 
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the  brewer  would  prefer.  It  would  therefore  be  unreafonable  to  impotie 
the  fame  quantum  of  malt- tax  on  the  1399  quarters  of  bigpr,  as  on  looo 
^juarters  of  barley ;  and  this  obfervation  muft  have  additional  force« 
when  It  it  applied  to  an  article,  the  cultivation  cf  whrchy  for  Tannus 
reafbns  already  dated ,  ought  in  particular  didrifks  to  be  encouraged  A 
much  as  podiblc. 

On  this  point,  and  regardinpr  a  variety  of  other  particulars  connc£^rd 
with  this  inquiry,  Your  Committee  bcjj  leave  to  refer  to  the  -very  fati«« 
fif^ory  evidence  given  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Skene  Keith. 

Under  thefe  circumilances,  the  Committee  have  found  it  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  regardinp^  the  exact  proportion  of  duty  that  ought  tn 
be  impofed  on  all  the  different  articles  to  which  this  report  relates ;  at 
the  fame  time,  they  have  no  doubt  that  there  fhould  be  a  deduction 
from  the  two  la  (I  duties,  in  favour  of  Scotch  bigg,  to  the  amount  of  one 
third  thereof.  As  to  Scotch  barley,  the  Committee  have  dated  the  fa£i3 
contained  in  the  Report  and  the  Appendix,  without,  however,  being 
able  to  agree  in  any  conclufive  opinion  upon  the  fubje^. 


Excerpts  yr^w  Dr  Skene  Keith'/  Evidence. 

Have  you  applied  yourfelf  to  agricultural  and  chemical  inquiries  ? 

I  have  applied  myfelf  to  both.  With  refpe^l  to  agriculture,  I  have 
improved  my  own  glebe,  or  parfonage  lands,  confiding  of  about  25 
£nglini  acres,  at  a  great  expence ;  and  I  have  turned  piy  attention  to 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  to  the  falc  of  com  by  weight.  In  regard  to 
chemidry,  I  have  devoted  a  great  part  of  my  time  and  ftudies  to  the 
didillation  of  ardent  fpirits,  from  barley,  bigg,  and  various  other  ma- 
terials. 

Is  not  the  county  of  Aben!een  one  of  the  larged  and  mod  produf^ive 
counties  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  ? 

The  county  of  Aberdeen  is  one  of  the  larged  in  Scotland,  and  one 
•f  the  mod  produdtive  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  kingdom.  It  con- 
tains about  13CO  fquare  miles,  or  654,000  Scotch,  or  832,000  Englifh 
acres  in  round  numbers ;  it  maintains  nearly  1 24,000  inhabitants,  or 
y^th  part  of  the  population  of  Scotland ;  and  it  exports  coniiderable 
quantities  of  oats  and  oatmeal,  and  alfo  of  bigg  and  of  bearmeal. 

Do  they  cultivate  both  barley  and  bigg  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen  ? 

Barley  is  very  little  cultivated  in  Aherdeenfliire,  bccaufe  we  have  not 
heat  in  fummer,  except  in  very  warm  feafons,  for  ripening  barley,  which 
if  nearly  one  third  part  longer  on  the  ground  than  bear  or  bigg  is,  at 
an  average  of  feafons.  In  late  harveds,  luch  as  1782  and  1799,  the 
little  barley  we  had  was  dedroyed,  which  lias  rendered  our  farmers  averfe 
to  the  raifing  of  barley  ;  but  wc  cultivate  bigg,  generally  after  turnips« 
■viih  fuccefs. 

What  do  you  fuppofc  the  average  quantity  of  each  produced  ? 

'**he  quantity  of  barley  is  a  mere  trifle,  as  it  is  fown  only  occadonally 
—  -r    H,  ^pnri'*mi>n  farm'-s ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  '^atc  an  average  that 
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is  both  fo  fmall  at  l)e(l,  and  is  alfo  fo  (luxating.     I  don't  think  that 
we  have  200  quarters  vaifed,  communibus  annls^  in  the  whole  county  | 
perhaps  little  more  than  100  quarters  annually.     But  of  bear  or  bigg 
we  raife  a  great  deal ;  and  to  ^ive  any  thing  like  a  correft  idea  of  thi8» 
1  muft  flate  the  averages  at  d'iffertnt  pit'Ods ;  for  a  general  average  would 
rather  miflead,  tlian  convey  ufeful  information.    Before  the  introdo^ioa 
of  the  turn!;)  hufbandry  in  this  county  (which  cannot  be  traced  farther 
back  than  forty  years,  and  was  not  general  till  twenty  years  ago)  we 
had  probably  14,000  or  15,060  Scots  acres,  of  what  we  termed  oof 
in/uU  lands,  annually  fown  with  bear  or  bigg ;  and  the  produce  varied 
from  35»ooo  to  nearly  50,000  quarters,  according  as  the  feafons  were 
good  or  bad.     Tm  years  ago,  when  there  was  a  liberal  competU'ton  be* 
tween  the  brewers  in  the  towps  and  the  numerous  licenfed  diftillers  who 
were  fcattered  over  the  county  (which  occafioned  a  great  demand  for 
bear  or  bigg}  the  great  wide  balks,  or  pieces  of  barren  land,  betweea 
the  ridges  of  our  infield  or  old  croft  lands,  were  ploughed  up,  the 
dillindlion  between  infield  and  outfield  ground  was  gradually  abolifhed* 
and  a  great  proportion  of  the  latter  vfzs  limed  and  manured  for  a  crop 
of  turnips ;  and  then  laid  down  with  bear  and  grafs  feeds.     Our  agri- 
culture at  this  time  was  rapidly  advancing  towards  perfe6iion ;  and,  at 
this  period,  or  from  1790  to  1799,  the  quantity  of  bear  or  bigg  annually 
raifed  was  more  than  double  of  what  it  had  been  twenty  or  thirty  y(»rs 
before,  varying  from  8o,oco  to  about  1 10,000  quarters,  according  to 
the  goodnefs  of  the  feafons.     But  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of 
Aberdeen  being  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  the  intermediate  diflri^ 
in  regard  to  di^ illation,  and  being  fubjc6ted  to  the  fame  laws,  in  regard 
to  this,  to  which  the  Lowland  counties  of  Scotland  are  fubjeS,  all  our 
diilillcrs,  except  a  few  in  the  Highland  diflrid  of  the-  county,  were 
flopped  in  iSco,   as  they  were  not  able  to  take  out  licenfes  on  the 
conditions  then  fixed,  and  at  the  high  licenfe  duty  impofed  on  the 
contents  of  their  iliils ;  and  by  depriving  us  of  the  demand  from  our 
licenfed   didillers,   our  agriculture  received  a  very  fevere  check.     In 
1802,  it  was  Aill  more  deeply  injured  by  the  great  addition  to  the  malt- 
tax,  and  by  imp«)fing  the  fame  addition   upon  all  kinds  of  malt  made 
either  in  England  or  in  Scotland ;  which  altered  fo  very  confiderably 
the  proportion  of  the  ratio  of  taxation  between  Engltfh  and  Scotch 
malt,  and  was  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  railing  of  bear  or  bigg  in 
this  county.     This  greatly  reduced  the  quantity  of  that  fpecies  of  grain 
which  was  fown  in  1802  and  1803  ;  and  this  year  1  believe  we  will  not 
fow  much  more  than  we  did  forty  years  ago.     The  crop  of  180I   was 
very  light,  and  required  at  leafl  one  fourth  part  to  be  taken  off  or 
winnowed  away  in  the  drefling,  ovving  to  the  coldncOi  of  the  fummer^ 
and  the  latenefs  of  the  harveil ;  fo  that  it  could  not  afford  to  pay  the 
hj^h  taxes  on  malt ;  but  was  either  given  to  our  cattle^  or  made  into 
bcarmtal,  or  dill  remains  unfold.     1  know  I  could  not  fell  my  own 
bigg  (whether  my  ftipend  bear,  or  what  was  raifed  on  my  glebe)  at  any 
price  to  a  maltAcr ;  and  that  I  was  obliged  to  get  it  all  made  into  med 
^    bil  autumn,  when  it  feld  only  at  7d.  or  75d,  per  Abcrdccnftiirc  peck, 
/•     \0L.  V.  jfQ.  iji.  *  '         Z    ■  *  or 
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er  rs.  per  14  Englifh  pounds ;  and  that  I  did  not  clear  108.  per  qoirter 
on  the  word,  nor  above  1 6s.  on  tl^e  bed  bigg  of  1 802  ;  being  obliged 
to  empty  my  fmall  granary,  and  to' make  room  for  the  excellent  bear  of 
1803,  which  ia  30  per  cent,  bt'tlcr  than  what  1  had  in  1802,  and  15  per 
cent,  above  the  medium  qsiality.  I  fuppofe  we  had  70,coo  quarters  ill 
2802,  and  laft  year  (thoiigfi  lti«  was  fown)  75,000. 

What  is  the  average  value  of  barley  compared  to  bigi^  ? 

The  vahie  of  barlt-y  rairid  in  Aberdcenfliir?  is  extremely  unequal. 
Brtt,  in  general,  we  reckon  4  quarters  of  good  barky  equal  to  5  quarters 
cf  good  bigjy.  I  fliail  a-tervvards  detail  the  experiment s  by  which  I 
afcertained  the  rcl.aive  values  (f.)r  the  purpofc  of  yielding  fpirits)  of 
bear  or  bfg;»,  ami  of  E'.glilh  and  Scotch  barley,  of  certain  fpecified 
weights  per  bufhcl. 

Is  the  confumption  of  malt  iucrcafiug  or  decrcafing  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen  f 

The  ufe  of  malt  has  decreafcd  very  much  with  n?,  owing  to  the 
floppage  of  our  licenfed  diihlicri-js,  the  late  ijreat  addition  to  the  malt* 
tax,  and  the  alterations  of  the  proportion  of  malt  duty  on  bigg,  and  on, 
Eugl'fli  af:d  Scotch  barky. 

What  has  been  the  tfLcl  of  the  late  hicreafe  of  t^ie  duties  of  naalt  ia 
Aberdecnrnirc  in  regard  to  the  quantity  confumed  ? 

1  have  already  (Wtcd,  that  much  Itffi  hns  been  confamed,  owing  both 
to  the  incre«\fi:  of  the  duties  and  the  alteration  of  the  ratio  of  taxation  : 
I  am  now  to  ila:e,  from  the  hooks  of  the  Colledor  j)f  Excifc,  how 
much  the  quantity  of  malt  in  the  Aberdeen  colled^ion  has  decreafed 
within  thtle  eighteen  months  ouiiig  to  botii  thefc  caufes^  and  efpecially 
to  the  alteration  ol  the  ratio  of  tnxaiion. 

1st,  From  z^lh  J'.mc  I?lw2  to  do.  i8v'^5,  Couch  bnfhels       •      119,435 

do.       -        Floor  bulhtls       -        101,690 
Total  of  both  kinds         -         -         Bufhela  221,12'^ 

But  a?  a  deducllcn  of  one  fit^ih  is  to  be  made  from  the  couch  gauge* 
and  of  one  half  from  the  floor  gauge,  t<»  convert  them  into  dry  malt, 
the  above  quantity  of  couch  hufiuls  amounts  only  to  95,^46.4. 

And  the  r.bove  quantity  of  f!.>or  bufliels  is  uiily       -      50,849. 
The  tola]  quantiiv  of  dry  m.ilt,  pavinp  duty  from")  7 

24:h  Jnue  I'^oz  to  24ih  June '1803,  is     -     J     Ho»39y-4 

rayai^-  a  in.il:  duty  of  2C  J  per  buTiel,  or  in  all     -       12,275    "^     6 

aJ.V,  From  June  24ih  to  December  24th  1S03,  Couch  bufhela     29,181 

Do.  -  -  IHoor  bufhels      35,771 

Grofs  amount  ot  6  months  fincc  the  laft  additional  tax         64,952 
But  after  deducing  as  above  f  th  for  the 

couch  gauge,         -         -         -  -    ,      Couch  only       23,34.4.8 

And  after  one  half  from  the  floor  gauge.        Floor  only        17,885.5 
,  Total  of  dry  malt  for  lafl  6  months  -  -  41,230.3 

Faying  a  malt  duty  of  3«.  -J-  per  bufticJ,  or  in  all      L.  6,206     o     4? 
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Thi0  18  only  681.  58.  fd.  more  than  half  of  the  tt,2*}^].  io*«  6d. 
which  the  malt-tax  produced  wh^q  the  duty  was  only  X  of  what  it  h 
fince  June  laft ;  and  it  proves  both  that  the  late  increafe  of  the  duties 
ton  malt  has  produced  no  addition  Xo  the  Revenue,  but  has  been  attended 
with  a  r<*al  lofs  (as  fome  hundred  peunds  tMitiomnl  exfences  have  been 
incurred  in  .coUe<^ing  it)  ;  and  alfo,  that  the  people  of  Aberdeenfhire 
ufe  only  5  bufhels  of  malt,  where  they  lad  year  ufed  9  bufhels  ;  an  eqiial 
lofs  to  the  agriculture  of  the  county,  and  to  the  comfortable  fubdHeuCe 
of  its  tnhabitantit. 

What  is  the  ufual  time  of  reaping  or  cutting  down  and  harvcftiog 
barley  and  bigg  ? 

This  depends  very  much  on  the  feafon.  Harveft  begins  in  this  county 
at  all  periods  from  the  loth  o^  Augud  to  the  17th  of  September,  for 
cutting  bear  or  bigg  ;  the  medium  may  be  about  the  24th  of  Auguft. 
Parley  is  generally  two  weeks  later  than  bear  in  our  county,  and  tli 
a  late  feafon  three  or  four  weeks  later;  in  which  cafe,  it  is  generally" 
an  unprodu6tive  crop.  lu  1782,  1  did  not  cut  doifrn  my  bear  till  the 
13th  of  November. 

With  refped  to  the  harvcfting  of  bear  or  bigg  after  it  is  cut  dowrt^ 
this  depends  upon  theexpofure  of  the  field,  on  the  ilate  of  the  weather* 
and  on  its  being  fown  down  with  grafs  feeds  or  not.  If  fown  with 
I.  grafs  feeds,  in  a  late  feafon  the  grain  lodges,  and  both  difflroys  the  grafs 
y  and  alfo  injures  the  fubfecjuent  crop.  With  many  other  advantages  in 
favour  oi  the  new  hufbandryy  this  is  one  of  the  difadvantages  of  an  im- 
proved cultivation,  in  a  bad  feafon  and  a  northerly  climate^  to  which  we 
innft  fubmit  for  a  greater  advantage. 

Have  you  made  any  experiments  to  afcertain  the  different  qualities  of 
barley,  bear,  and  bigg,  in  reedrd  to  the^ale  and  fpirits  which  each 
will  produce  :  and  under  whole  authority  did  you  make  thefe  expc- 

,   riments  ? 

t  have  made  a  number  of  experimdits  in  diftillation  in  the  years  17991 
1802,  and  i8oj. 

The  fir  ft  was  at  the  defire  of  the  Scotch  Diftillcry  Committee,  whea 
1  was  before  them  as  an  evidence  in  1798,  and  when  the  Committee 
gave  their  recommendation  in  my  favour  to  the  Commiflioners  of  Excife 
in  Scotland.  This  firft  feries  of  experiments  was  therefore  tender  the 
joint  authority  of  the  Diftillery  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons^ 
and  of  the  Scotch  Board  of  Excife,  My  parole  evidence  as  to  matters 
of  faA,  and  my  written  anfwers  to  queitlons  of  fcience,  are  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  DiiUllery  Cbmmutee  in  1798;  and 
two  reports  of  my  experiments,  along  with  a  paper  on  the  diiiiJlery  laws* 
are  publifhedJn  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  fame  Committee  in 
1799.  At  that  time  1  diftilled  iline  kinds  of  fpirits,  from  malt,  raw 
grain,  carrots,  and  potatoes. 

The  fec'ond  feries  of  experiments  was  made  in  1802,  under  the   fole 
authority  of  the  Comnriffiooers  of  Excife  in  Scotland.     That  year  I 
liftilled  fifteen  different  kinds  of  fphrits  from  roots,  with  only  a  fmall 
roportton  of  malt  for  promoting  the  ferm^taTian. 
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The  third  feries  of  experiments  was  conducted  In  iSo3»  alHi  under 
the  above  authority  ;  when  I  didilled  various  combinationR  of  roots,  raw 
fugar,  and  lees  uf  wine ;  and  afterwards  afcertaineJ,  by  diftiiUtion,  the 
Relative  values  of  weak,  middling,  and  good  blg^,  and  oF  English  and 
Scotch  barley.     I  have  drawn  up,  in  a  foparate  paper,  a  general  view  of 
my  whole  cxpcTiment««,  to  which  L  refer  for  more  particular  information. 
1  only  judge  it  ncairary,  in   this  place,   to  ft  ate,  that  the  quarter  of 
£ngli(h  barley,  containing  51  avoirdupoJK  pounds  per  bufhcl,  and  ic,oi6 
barley  corn!*  in  the  po'inci,  wlieu  made  into  malt,  and  properly  brewed 
and  attenuated  to  o,  viclded,  in  a  medium  of  two  cxpeiiments,  23  gal- 
lons of  fpirits,   I  to  10  above  pioof ; — that  a  quarter  of  Scotch  barley, 
tveighing  4S  pounds   per  hufhcl,  and  containing  11,560  grains  in   the 
pound,  malted  and  treated  in  the  fame   manner,  produced  18-^  of  the 
fame  ftrength  ;  that  a  quarter  of  the  beft  bigg,  weighing  4^»  pounds  per 
buihel,  and  containing  14, 1 12  bear  corns  in  the  pound,  when  treated  tn 
like  manner,  yielded  15^^  gallons; — that  a  quarter  of  middling  bigg, 
weighing  42  pounds  per  bufhel,  and  containing  16,995  bear  corns  ia  the 
pound,  produced  1  o^  gallons  of  fpirits  ; — and  that  a  quarter  of  weak 
bigg,  weighing  ^6  pounds  per  bufliel,  and  containing  21,248  bear  corns 
in  the  pound,  yielded  7v.j-  gallons,   i  to  10  above  hydrometer  proof. 
What  is  the  rcfult  of  your  experiments  in  regard  to  the  quantum  of 
tax  that  fliould  be  impofed  according  to  the  different  qualities  of 
barley  and  bigg  ? 
In  general  it  is  to  be  obfer\*ed,  that  a  manufa6^urer  fliould  have  the 
price  of  the  raw   material,  the  expence  of  labour,  the  intcreft  of  his 
capita],  and  the  rent  of  his  premifcs,  and  alfo  a  decent  profit   on   his 
trade,  befides  paying  the  taxes  of  Government.     It  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain  all  thefe  thing?,  yA\cn  coarfe  materials  axe  nfed,  than  where  finer 
are  employed.     But  the  bell  general  rule  would  be,  when   the  raw 
materials  are  only  ^  of  the  value  of  fmer  materials,  to  make  that  fimple 
fraftlon  a  compound  one,  and  call  it  ^  of  J,  or  -j^^- ;  which  fhould  be 
the  ratio  of  taxation.     In  like  manner,  if  the  raw  materials  be  y  In 
value,  then  the  tax  fhould  be  ^  of  4,  or  -i  of  the  tax  which  is  paid  for 
the  bef>  matcriats.     On  thefe  principles,  the  bcil  judgement  I  can  form, 
in  coiileq'jcpce  of  the  exp(:rimeuts  which  I  have  conducted,  and  the 
iicareft  calculation  tliat  I  can   make,  is,  that   a   quarter  of  malt   from 
iicotch  bigg  ihiiuld  pay  \  of  the  duty  impofed  on  a  quarter  of  malt  from 
Eri^ijliih  barley,  and  that  a  quarter  of  Scotch  barley  fhould  pay  y  of  the 
JLnirlilh  duty. 

Docs  malt  of  an  inferior  quality,  when  brewed  for  malt  liquor,  yield 
more  or  Icfs,   proportionally,  than  it  docs  when  brewed  for  the 
purpofc  of  dillillation  ;  or  is  it  attended  with  more  inconveniences 
to  the  brewer ;  and  is  it  proportionally  of  more  or  lefs  value  to  him 
than  to  the  dlilillcr? 
?lalt  of  an   inft-i.'or  quality,  when  brewed   for  malt  liquor,  yieldt 
proportionally  Icfs  than  it  can   do   if  propeily  diluted  and  brewed  for 
^ht  purpofc  (:*■  dlftillatioji.     It  h  dangerous  for  the  brewer  to  pour  £»; 
nuch  liquor  on  malt  of  an  infg^ior  quality  as  the  diftiller  can  do^  hik 
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Cear  of  endangering  the  flavonr  of  his  Iiqoor.  The  diftiUer,  if  he  gets 
a  greater  quantity  of  extradive  matter,  is  leCi  interefted  about  the  flavour 
of  hia  worts,  both  becaufe  they  have  to  undergo  a  complete  attenuation 
and  the  fubfcquent  procefs  of  diftillation,  and  alfo  becaufe  the  flavour 
or  quality  of  his  fpirita  depends  principally  upon  feparating  from  them 
the  eflential  and  empyreumatic  oils  when  they  are  diftilling.  But  the 
brewer  muft  beware  of  fcarcbing  toofrfcvcrely  the  grains  of  his  malt, 
efpecially  where  this  is  of  inferior  quality  ;  othcrwife,  he  wilj  lofe  more 
by  deteriorating  the  quality  of  his  malt  liquor,  than  he  can  gain  by  any 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  his  eatra^;  and,  therefore,  high  heats  and 
a  number  of  liquors  would  be  deilru^ive  to  the  brewer  who  ufes  inferior 
grain.  Nay,  in  late  harvefls  and  bad  feafons,  it  becomes  neceflary  to  mij^ 
either  the  malt  or  the  worcs  of  Scotch  bigg  with  thofe  of  EnglUh  bar- 
ley, in  order  to  procure  a  palatable  liquor. « 

Indeed,  by  the  prefent  Excife  laws,  which  impofe  the  whole  fpirit 
duty  on  the  wafh^  the  Engliih  diftiller  cannot  fearch  his  ^ins  (o 
thoroughly  as  the  brewer  often  does :  but  where  a  diftiller  is  not  limited 
in  his  operations  by  a  duty  on  the  wa(h,  he  both  can  and  will  fear^^ 
the  malt  in  his  ma(h  tun,  farther  than  what  it  will  be  prudent  for  the 
brewer  to  attempt,  if  his  grain  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  condu6^ing 
*  niy  experiments  lad  year,  1  poured  feven  liquora  on  the  malt  of  Englifh 
.  barley ;  (ix  on  that  of  Scotch  barley ;  five  on  the  malt  of  bed  Scotch 
^igg  f  A<)d  four  liquors  on  the  two  inferior  kinds ;  trying  by  the 
faccnarometer  the  ftrength  of  my  worts,  till  I  rendered  the  grains  fo 
perfedly  inHpid,  that  my  horfes  would  not  eat  them.  If  I  had  been 
brewing  ale  of  any  kind,  1  would  have  (lopped  at  five  liquors,  at  mofl^ 
for  my  Englifli  barley,  four  for  my  Scotch,  and  three  for  my  malt  made 
o^  higg.  My  experiments,  therefore,  make  inferior  grain  Come  what 
more  valuable  for  the  diftiller  than  for  the  brewer ;  though  they  fticw 
very  nearly  the  comparative  values  of  the  different  kinds  of  malt,  evea 
for  the  latter  purpofe. 

Have  you  accefs  to  know  the  efFcAs  of  the  high  proportion   of  tljc 

malt-tax  on  Scotch  barley  and  bigg,  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland 

except  Aberdeenft)ire  ? 

Independently  of  alt  the  private  information  which  I  could  collect  on 

this  fubj<:6i,  I  have  examiftHl  botli  the  printed  Accounts  of  May  2d 

1804,  refpeding  the  duties  of  Excife  on  malt   made  in  Scotland,  and 

alfo  the  Account  prefented  to  this  Committee  from  the  Excife  of  that 

country  on  the  iith  inftant — from  which  1  am  led  to  draw  the  following 

v;ijnclulions : 

J.  The  total  quantity  of  malt  made  in  Scotland  for  ten  years  pre^ 
ceding  midiummer  1803,  amounted  to  16,244, 1 9 7-^'-^  bufhcls.  But  at 
'795'  '799>  ''^d  iSco  were  unfruitful  feafons,  and  as  both  barley  and 
bigg  were  made  into  meal  in  great  quantities,  and  as  not  quite  half  of 
the  ufual  quantity  of  malt  was  ufed  in  thefe  cabmito^s  years,  I  throw 
them  out  of  the  account  when  forming  an  average ;  and  I  find  that,  in 
the  o^her  fcrcn  years,  the  quantity  of  malt  made  in  Scotland  amounta 

'Ai  to 
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to  I3,473,22ii!^bu(heb9  and  that  the  yearly  average  is   1,924974$ 

buflielfi. 

2.  The  quantity  malted  from  mldfummer  1807,  when  the  iirft  alten* 
tion  of  the  ratio  of  the  duty  on  Scotch  malt  took  place,  to  midfummer 
i8o3«  was  nearly  \  part  kfs  than  the  medium  of  feven  years,  or 
1,644,104^  bufheU.  This  (hewedthat  the  ratio  of  malt  duty  on  Scot- 
land was  already  too  high,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  increafed. 

3.  The  quantity  of  malt  made  from  midfummer  1803  to  Cbriftmu 
foUowingi  inftead  of  being  nearly  one  half,  or  at  any  rate  about  two 
fifths,  was  only  341,078  bufhels.  This  ia  not  f  part  of  the  yearly 
average. 

4.  Tlie  whole  malt-tax  levied  in  Scotland  from  midfummer  1802  to 
midfummer  1803,  amounted  to  137,868!.  17s.  3d. — But 

The  malt-duty,  from  midfummer  to  Chriftmas  1803, 

only  to      .   -         .    ■      •■  -         -  -  L.  92,422   14     4 

And  from  this  is  to  be  deducted  the  duty  on  dock  in 

hand         -         -         -         -       '  .         -  .  34,808     7     o 

*So  that  the  whole  duty  on  malt  made  laft  half  year  is  ^ 

only         -         -         -         -         -         -  -  ^7,614     7     4 

At  this  rate,  the  whole  malt-tax  for  a  year  is  1 15,228  14     8 

This  is  kfs  than  the  latt  years,  or  137,8681.  173.  3d., 

by L-  22,640     2  It 

I  acknowledge  that  the  malt  made  in  the  fummer  half  year  is  not 
3l>ove  two  fifths  of  tiie  malt  made  in  the  whole  year ;  but  it  is  evident, 
that  the  high  ratio  of  the  malt-tax  on  the  whole  of  Scotland,  joined  to 
the  late  great  addition  to  that  ta:^,  has  defeated  the  ohjtCt  of  rstifing 
a  greater  revenue:  And  I  firmly  beheve,  that  a  tax  of  2s.  lo^d.  per 
bullicl  on  malt  made  from  Scotch  barky,  and  of  2s.  2d.  on  all  malt 
made  of  bigg,  while  the  duty  on  malt  made  in  England  is  4s.  4d., 
would  produce  more  clear  revenue  to  Government  than  a  higher  ratio 
of  duty.  Dircdl  taxes  can  be  levied  by  compulfion  ;  but  indireft  taxes, 
or  taxes  on  confumption,  can  be  carried  only  to  a  certain  length  ;  and 
on  articles  of  inferior  value,  compared  to  raw  materials  of  a  better 
quality,  too  high  a  ratio  on  the  inferior  article  muit  always  hurt  the 
ScvcnuCu  ■    "  i 
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Review  of  Agricultural  Publications. 


Sjffayi  Liti-raryy  Political  and  Economical^  to  Two  Voluma^  by 
John  Gardiner,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colk^e  of  Pbyjidans^ 
and  of  the  Royal  Society^  Edinburgh ^  &c.  •  Conftable  &  Co.  Ediit* 
burghy  and  T.  N.  Longman  8c  C.  Recs,  London.      1803. 

Disquisitions,  like  tbofe  now  before  usy  which  mvolve  the  happi* 
iiefs  and  wlfare  -of  mankind  in  an  important  degree,  are  generally  rc» 
^ceived  in  a  favourable  manner.  So  numerous,  however,  have  publican 
tions  of  this  kind  been  of  late  years,  that  one  of  two  things  may  rea^ 
fonahly  be  expe^ed  to  foUow ;  either  that  the  people  wm  be  fuffi-i 
ciently  enabled  to  form  corrcft  notions  upon  every  pomt  conne^- 
cd  with  rural  and  political  economy,  or  they  will  be  furfeited  >vith 
fiich  a  lavifiiment  of  advice,  efpecially  as  it  is  often  beilowed  by  thofe 
who  would  not  have  been  the  worfe  of  inftruflioD  themfelves.  Earlt 
and  Lords,  phyficians  and  fiu*geoiis,  have  lately  ftepped  forward  and 
proffered  advice  for  promoting  the  iiifcrna!  improvement  of  the  couo* 
try  ;  in  (hort,  all  ranks,  except  the  lawyers,  have  lent  their  aid  to 
forward  fuch  a  meritorious  and  important  objeft.  We  beg  pardon^ 
even  an  Honourable  Judge  has  condefcended  to  throw  in  his  mite> 
thereby  fhowing  the  fenfe  he  entertained  of  the  value  of  agriculture  ta 
the  ftate.  * 

In  making  thefe  preliminary  remarks,  wc  by  no  means  apply  any  of 
them  to  tiie  learned  author  of  thefe  volumes ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
in  duty  bound  to  declare,  that  much  grati^catiou  has  been  experienced 
by  us  in  examining  his  fentiments  on  a  variety  of  topics,  none  of  which 
are  undefervir.g  of  notice.  If  he  has  not  added  largely  to  our  original 
llock  of  information,  he  has  at  leail  conveyed  a  good  deal  of  pleaiure» 
by  illuflruting  fome  important  fubje<%s  with  coiicifenefs  and  perfpi- 
cuity.  Upon  fome  of  them,  he  peihaps  has  formed  erroneous  opi« 
nions  ;  but  even  here  criticifin  is  in  a  great  meafure  difarmed  by  the 
faimefs  and  candour  which  he  conilaatlv  exhibits.  Three  fourths  of 
the  eflays  being  foreign  to  the  delign  of  our  Magazine,  we  fhall  con- 
fine this  review  to  the  leC^ions  which  more  particularly  relate  to  agri- 
cultural concerns. 

Thefe  fedions  are,  the  3d,  4th,  jth,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  loth, 
of  the  firft  volume*  In  examining  them,  we  (hall  (late  our  (cntimei^ 
with  freedom  ;  and,  avoiding  every  fafUdious  remark,  will  with  givater 
pleafure  beilow  approbarion  where  we  think  it  merited,  than  convoy 
cenfurc,  even  where  opinions  appear  to  be  loofely  taken  up.  Some 
people  fcem  to  think  that  a  review  (hoiild  contain  all  the  errors  of  the 
author,  and  none  of  his  truths  i  but  our  conduct  ihall  always  h^  guided 
tiy  more  liberal  principles. 

?  4  Thr 
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The  third  fe^Uon  is  on  the  progrefllive  improvement  of  a^iciilturey 
md  means  of  its  increafe  to  anfwer  the  riling  demands  of  the  public* 
\t  the  outfcty  Dr  Gardiner  falls  into  an  error,  at  leail  his  opinion,  if 
lAed  upon,  would  effectually  retard  impn)\Tment.  I  Ic  aflerts,  in  fub- 
lance,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  rarllaminit  to  keep  the  prices  of  provi- 
Jons  low,  in  order  that  the  wages  of  labour  may  be  regulated  in  A 
Smilar  manner-  Now,  it  occurs  to  iis,  and  we  have  long  praclically 
»>:pcrienced  ±hc  truth  of  it,  that  tin?  value  of  lubonr  is  fcldom  if  ever 
ifcertained  by  the  price  of  pro^^flons,  but  that  thf  market  value  of 
Lhe  article  is,  alnroft  in  eveiT  trafe,  n»fjul:ited  bv  tht?  demand  for  the 
particular  fort  of  labour  that  is  wanted.  ]  Vople  wlio  writ.*  upon  th:*  price 
of  proviftons,  fliould  refledl  that  tho  value  of  nionev  is  ?iow  totally 
altered,  and  that  a  ihilling  for  a  jwck  of  meal  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  the  farmer  from  what  it  wa:»  in  former  times.  His  R'nt  is 
augmented ;  the  value  of  the  labour  he  employs  is,  in  ever)-  cafe,  doub- 
led ;  and  public  burdens,  formerly  almoll  unknown  to  hini,  are  now 
jf  confiderable  magnitude.  Jkfides,  fuch  fhould  confiJer  that  high  and 
low  prices  are  only  comparative,  and  that  lighteen  pence  for  a  peck  of 
meal  is  in  rcality  a  lower  price  at  th's  time  to  the  c<Mifumer  than  a  ftiil- 
ling  was  twenty  years  ago,  his  relative  abilities  t(i  pay  the  price  being 
duly  attended  to.  Why  fliould  it  be  thought  tliat  low  prices  tend  tt> 
fJTomote  national  pmfperity  ?  IT  pioviiioiis  are  prtxiuced  at  an  ii)- 
cn*afed  expence,  the  manufacturer  of  tiiem  is  entitled  to  an  increafe 
of  price,  otherwiie  he  would  be  ruined  by  tlie  tnide  in  which  he  is 
concerned.  The  fubje-ft  will  not  liear  an  argument.  Indeed,  in  a 
fubfequent  fection,  p.  44S.  Dr  Gardiner  admits,  that  •  it  is  a  fpm- 
pus,  but  falle  ajgument,  thdt  the  price  of  labour  is,  in  moil  cafes, 
proportioned  to  the  price  of  prpvilions  ;  for  in  fome  dillrid^s, '  fays  he, 
*  the  price  of  labour  is  fcarcely  fuHlcient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fa- 
mily ;  whilil  in  fome  of  the  manuhu-luring  towns  it  is  too  high,  to  lie 
confnlent  with  the  profperity  of  our  trade.  *  After  this  admiflion,  we 
prefume  it  would  be  fuperfjiious  to  fay  one  word  more  upon  the 
fubject. 

\Ve  are  much   of  Dr   Gardiner's  o])inion  concerning   the    deficien- 
cy of  Britiih   grain,  and  have  more  than  once  declai^d   it  to   be  ex- 
pedient   and    neceflaty    to    increafe    the*    quantity    of    cultivated    land. 
This,  as  he  ver}'  juitly  oblVrves   (p.  412.),  cnn  only  be  accomphflied 
by  the  diviuon  of  con.n^ms  and  the  culture  of  walle  lands,  which,  in 
t^r-ir  prcfent  rtate,  are  \in(ioubtedl\  very  unpHxlncHvc.      Perhaps,  with 
the  condlticm  of  thefe   lands,  now  fiylcd  common  and  wafle,  Dr  Gar- 
ci'uer  may  in  fome  m«:afure  be  unacquainted.     Many   of  them   are  na- 
turally of  good   quality  ;  and,  lik*.'  M   m;;idcns,  are  only  fterile,  be- 
r'aufe  they  have  not  b-.-en  cnltivritiuh     Wc  have  fecn  commons  in  Kng* 
land  caiT)ing  nothing  but  gorle  and  thiltles,  which  were  of  fuperior 
nntural  value  to  moll  of  our  Scotilli  iinield  ;  and  yet,  from  individual 
iiegil^^^ence,    or,    whitt    is    wov*.*,    fro'n   legiflative   iguorrince,    thev   re- 
nviiiicd  in  a  Hate  difgraci^ful  to  tiv»  uation,  and   comjKiratively   of  little 
y<il.:e   to   the   pn^prietors  and  oi'.'iii'vs.     iSo  lor^  a.^  ieparale  bills  ai^o 

uecelTaryi 
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jieceflaryy  the  divifion  of  commons  will  be  an  uphill  talk ;  liut  if  a 
general  bill  was  pafled^  and  a  modus  ena6led  for  tithes,  then  the  pro- 
cefs  of  divifion  would  go  on  with  rapidity. 

Whether  the  common  and  wafle  lands  arc  improvoable  to  the  extent 
fuggefted  by  Dr  Gardiner,  we  are  not  altoj^cthtr  certain  ;  becaufe 
evidence  is  wanting  to  afcertain  their  refpcdlivc  cjualities.  We  anr  ra* 
ther  difpofed  to  tliink  that  their  value  is  greatly  exaggerated  by  many 
people,  becaufe  allowance  is  feldom  made  for  the  produce  expended  in 
working  and  feeding  them,  which  for  feveral  years,  under  the  befl  ma* 
nagement,  would  at  leall  confume  one  half  thereof.  It  is  evident, 
however,  after  every  nt'ceffary  doduftion  was  made,  that  if  one  million 
of  acres  of  thelc  lands  were  brought  into  perfe<lil  cultivation,  the  pre- 
fent  deficiency  of  home  produce  wv)uld  be  made  up,  whilll  the  remain* 
dcr  might  be  improved  according  to  circumftances,  or  to  the  future 
demand  of  the  market,  which  of  courfe  muft  always  be  regulated  by 
the  profperity  of  the  country.  As  population  was  augmented  or  lux- 
ury increafed,  a  fre(h  extenfion  would  be  iwceflary  ;  and  that  this  woidd 
take  place  from  motives  of  private  interell,  till  the  wliole  ifland  was  im» 
proved,  need  not  be  doubted,  provided  legal  obftru6lions  were  removed* 
In  tiie  fourth  fedlion,  the  bad  effecls  of  entails  iii  a  mercantile 
count  r}'  are  noticed.  We  extraA  two  paragraplis,  which  will  fliow  Dr 
Gardiner's  fcntiments  on  this  important  queUion. 

«  Indeed,  I  have  always  thought,  that  entail*  were  cootrary  to  tbq 
fplrit  of  our  conftilution,  and  to  the  genius  of  a  mercantile  nation, 
where  as  little  obftruAion  ought  to  be  given  to  the  transference  of 
land,  as  to  that  of  any  other  property.  The  prohibitions  that  arc 
given  by  entails  to  the  fp.ie  of  lands,  are.  In  fcvera!  ways,  detrimental 
to  commerce,  and  obftruft  the  profperity  of  the  country.  Huw  often 
does  it  happen,  that  creditors,  by  tiie  deed  of  entail,  are  defrauded  of 
their  juft  debts !  Thefe  foraetimes  amount  nearly  to  the  value  of 
the  eftate  ;  and,  in  fomc  cafrs,  1  have  known  them  exceed  it.  From 
this  circumdance  alone,  entails  appear  to  be  a  privilege,  granted  by 
law  to  rich  individuals,  to  prrpeMiate  their  family  and  name  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  public.  This  favdurs  more  of  the  affumcd  power  of  the 
ancient  aritlocracy,  than  of  our  prefent  free  conilitutlon,  iu  )K^hich  we 
boad,  that  all  are  on  an  equality  in  ref}>e<5^  to  the  laws* 

*  Thefe  ftrong  objeftions  to  the  prafticc  of  locking  up  lands  by 
entails,  and  thereby  preventing  them  from  being  transferred  with  the 
fame  eafc  and  fecurlty  to  the  purthafcr,  as  every  otlicr  fpecies  of  pro- 
perty, have  long  made  me  ardently  wifli  for  a  repeal  of  the  a6i  of 
1685.  This  a£l,  undoubtedly,  has  been  rendered  lefs  exceptionable, 
by  the  loth  of  George  III.  c.  51,  for  encouragiffg  the  improvement 
of  lands  in  Scotland  held  under  fettiements  of  flridl  entail.  But  ad 
they  are  dill  unalienable,  the  moil  material  objedlions  to  this  fpecies  of 
tenure  continue  to  exiil,  to  the  diminution  of  the  wealth  and  profperity 
of  the  country.  Even  trtid-deeds,  carried  to  their  utmod  extent,  as 
they  often  are  in  England,  have  all  the  bad  effef^s  of  entails.  Perhaps, 
so'trud-dced|  dircdtiog  or  limiting  the  fucceilloii  of  heirs  to  «  landr^ 

eftate. 
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ate,  il  ould  he  efFedual  beyond  the  life  of  the  heirs  in  ezlftence  m 

e  lime. '    Vol.  1.  p.  432-433. 

We  perfe£^]y  concur  with  Dr  Gardiner,  that  thirlage,  as  a  pcipe- 
al  fervitude,  ought  to  be  aboliflied,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
^hts  of  thofe  concerned.  The  concludincf  pafTage  of  the  re6tioa  on 
\%  fiibjedl,  (hows  tliat  the  author  entertains  a  correal  opinion  coa- 
ming a  juft  comnnutation  for  thirlage,  and  that  bis  fentiments  are 
7c rent  from  thofe  cxpreflVd  by  the  Rofsfhire  Juries,  as  mentioned  in 
e  Supplement  to  Idft  vokime,  and  Firil  Number  of  the  prefent  one. 
e  fays,  *  It  is  not  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  purchafe  of  the  wbok 
'ifits  arifing  from  the  employment  of  the  mill  that  ought  to  be  given, 
(  only  what  might  be  fully  eilimated  as  an  advantage  which  the  pro* 
fetor  of  the  dominant  mill  has  in  the  infuclaiy  above  that  of  the  outm 
ken  multures, ' 

Dr  Gardiner  is  hoftile  to  a  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  grain ; 
d  we  mud  acknowledge  that  our  fentiments  are  very  much  in  unifon 
th  thofe  he  expreflcs.  But  there  is  no  occafion  to  difcufs  this 
int ;  for  in  the  prtfcnt  ilate  of  Britifh  hufbandry,  when  oppofed  to 
t:  national  con fu nipt,  we  h^ve  no  grain  to  export,  confequently  the 
cdion  concerning  bounty  may  remain  in  abeyance.  We  think  the 
oftor's  difcernment  has,  however,  been  aflecp,  when  he  afferts,  that 
>ur  farmers  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  freed  importation  ;  *  !>e- 
iife  we  are  fatisfied  that,  unlefs  protecting  duties  were  interpofed, 
:  home  cultivator  would  be  condantly  underfold  in  his  own  natural 
irkct.  What  does  it  fignify  that  the  author  of  the  Corn  TraAs, 
bhflied  in  X765,  calculated  that  the  average  quantity  of  grain  an- 
ally -imported  amounted  only  to  23,728  ciarter?,  fmce  we  are  fully 
Lired  that  the  tables  are  now  altotrethcr  revtrfed.  From  the  account 
grain  imported  into  Scotland  on/y,  given  in  the  Appendix,  it  ap- 
»r3  that,  during  the  twelve  years,  viz.  from  1790  to  1801,  a  quan- 
f  not  lefs  than  240,000  quarters  v/as,  upon  an  average,  imported 
lually.  This,  we  prefume,  overturns  all  the  previous  rcafoning,  and 
idcrs  an  additional  argument  altogether  unneceflary. 
The  flourifhing  date  of  the  Britifli  didillery,  and  its  importance  to 
;  date,  are  defcribfd  in  the  fcventh  fcftion  ;  but,  notwithdanding 
r  demand  thereby  occafioned  upon  the  farmer  for  barl*  y,  it  mud  tx- 
t:  furprife,  that  thin  grain  has  been  the  mod  unyendible  of  all  fir 
oral  years  pad.  We  are  not  clear  whether  tlic  quantity  of  barley 
Ited  is  greater,  or  even  as  much  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 
>ugh  rather  inclined  to  think  it  is  leh,  a6  may  be  afcertained  by  a  re« 
:nce  to  the  amount  of  the  original  malt  duty.  We  have  no  objcdtion 
it  ardent  fpirlts  duiuld  be  tax:;d  as  hl;Th  as  Government  plcafcs ;  but 
taiuly  confidcr  it  an  impolitic  to  fubjtdl  malt  to  fuch  a  tax  ?.»  is  now 
fently  impofed.  Ale  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  necefl^ritb  of  life  ; 
refoie  the  Britifh  brewery  defervcs  every  manner  of  encouragement, 
us  the  public  may  be  provided  wlih  a  fafe  and  comfortable  beverage. 
L'poii  the  tiihe  qucllior,  Dr  Gardiner  entertains  fentiments  wliioU 
ic  poumc  will  Lv^ard  a:  liCt'»r^dos  ;  tho'jgh  we  muft  conftfb  tliac 
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they  are  nearly  allied  to  thofe  we  have  always  iBaiDtained  fioce  the 
merits  of  the  queftion  were  invefttgated  by  us.  He  is  friendly  to  a 
modus^  or  cocnpenfation  in  lieu  of  tithe,  and  ftipports  his  opinion  by 
(everal  very  judicious  arguments.  It  gives  us  pleafure  to  obferve,  that 
the  plan  for  commuting  or  changing  tithe  for  a  proportion  of  rent, 
given  in  our  Thirteenth  Number,  meets  with  his  unqualitied  approba- 
tion. The  Do6^or's  fentiments  on  the  general  queftion  will  however 
be  more  corrt^ly  comprehended  from  the  following  cxtra^. 

<  Notwithftanding  what  I  have  faid,  in  the  preceding  pa^es,  on  the 
divifion  and  improvement  of  the  commons  and  wafte  lands  of  this 
country,  certain  difficulties,  which  obftruA  the  progrefs  of  this  de- 
fireable  end,  ft  ill  remain  to  be  confidcrcd.  Among  thcfe  are  the 
church  tithe,  and  poor's  rates,  in  Enprland  ;  which,  in  many  inftances, 
affe^  the  proprietors  and  farmers  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  banifh  almofb 
all  inclination  to  confiderable  improvements,  from  a  dillike  to  (hare 
their  profits  with  thofe  who  bear  no  part  of  the  expeiice.  The  tithe 
is  frequently  a  very  unequal  tax  upon  the  rent,  and  is  always  a  great 
difcouragemeut,  both  to  improvements  by  the  landlord,  and  cultivatios 
by  the  farmer.  It  is  a  real  land-tax,  making  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  cltrgy  ;  is  a  heavy  burthen  on  the  proprietors  of  laitd  ;  but  is  felt 
more  fevercly  by  the  tenants  ;  and  ia  higher  thaa  even  tJie  land-tax 
formerly  paid  in  to  the  treafury  for  the  exigencies  of  the  State.  The 
proprietor  cannot  venture  to  make  the  moii  important,  which  are  com^ 
monly  the  mod  expenlive  improvements,  nor  the  tenant  to  raife  the 
rood  valuable,  which  are  likewife,  in  general,  the  mod  expenfive  crops, 
when  the  Church,  which  lays  out  uo  part  of  the  expeuce,  is  to  /hare 
fo  largely  in  the  produce. 

*  So  heavy  a  tax  on  the  fiuits  of  the  earth,  mud  neceffarily  haTe 
fome  efFe^  in  leflcning  their  produ(^ion,  in  heightening  the  price  of 
provifions,  and  in  rcdraining  the  population  of  the  country,  which  will 
always  correfpond  with  the  quantity  of  food  produced.  How  to  ob- 
viate thefe  inconveniences,  arifing  from  fo  burtbenfome  a  tax  on  pro- 
duce, and  which  operate,  with  fo  declfive  an  effe£l,  in  obdrudb'ng  alt 
expenfive  and  important  improvements  of  farms,  is  a  quedion  of  mod 
difficult  folution.  This  difficulty  arifes,  not  fo  much  from  any  impof- 
fibility  of  forming  a  plan  of  accommodation  between  the  proprietors 
of  land,  the  clergy,  and  the  lay  impropropriators  *,  by  which  the 
effects  of  the  tithe,  complained  of,  might  be  taken  away,  but  in  fo  ad- 
juding  ihc  fcheme  to  their  feveral  intereds,  as  to  give  mutual  iatis^ 
faction. 

'  Where  there  is  no  modus  eftabli(hed,  it  is  an  oppofition  of  intereft 
between  the  clergyman  and  the  farmer,  which  occafions  fo  many  alter- 
cations, and  fumetimes  lawfuits,  on  account  of  the  tithe  in  kind,  or 
its  valuation  in  money.  Were  thefe  perfons  intent  on  dri^  judice  to 
each  other,  no  difpuie  could  take  place ;  but  the  dergyoian,  perhaps 
9  from 

*  The  tithe  of  ^cft  lad  are  foppoied  to  extend  to  nearly  a  ff^fxdx  part  of  the 
)aa4s  of  England. 
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firom  miiinrorniation  of  the  value  of  the  cropy  may  fometimet  hate  t!he 
appearance  of  infifting  for  more  than  is  right ;  while  the  &rmer,  fron 
a  diflike  to  all  kind  of  taxation,  is  tempted  to  withhold  from  the  dcr- 
gyman  what  is  his  due  by  law  *.  Such  diflfenfions  are  followed  by  the 
word  confcqucnccs  to  tlic  farmer  and  his  family  ;  for  they  cannot  re- 
ceive, with  a  juft  fenfe  of  their  propriety,  the  principles  of  piety  and 
morality,  how  forcibly  foever  they  may  be  delivered,  by  a  parfon  whom 
they  neither  reverence  nor  efte^m.  This  is  an  additional  reafon  for  a 
modus,  of  more  importance  to  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  than  eten 
the  farther  improvements  of  our  lands,  fo  warmly  recommended  in  al- 
mod  every  part  of  this  treatife.  What  a  happinefs,  therefore,  would 
It  be  to  the  proprietors  of  land,  to  the  farmers,  and  to  the  country  to 
general,  could  fome  equitable,  and  lefs  exceptionable  method,  than  the 
prefent  mode  of  lei^ing  the  tithe,  be  adopted!  '    Vol.  I.  p.  483-487. 

To  provide  for  the  deflitute  poor,  has  been  an  important  obje£l  with 
every  well-regulated  government ;  but  few  have  fallen  upon  the  happy 
medium  of  enabling  laws  which  adminiftered  falutary  relief,  without 
fapping  the  foundations  of  induftry  and  morality.  Perhaps  the  obje(^ 
is  nearer  attained  to  in  Scotland  than  in  any  country  whatever ;  where- 
as in  our  fifter  country,  the  burden  of  fupporting  the  poor  is  on  aD 
hands  acknowledged  to  be  an  intolerable  grievance.  The  fyftem  ad- 
opted there  is  radically  bad ;  though  it  would  be  a  herculean  taHc  to 
reform  it  altogether.  A  gradual  modification  of  the  evil  is  however 
▼ery  pradlicable ;  and  the  firft  ftep  of  amendment  Is,  to  place  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  funds  of  eath  parifli  in  the  hands  of  thofe  firom  whom 
they  are  levied. 

Dr  Gardiner's  fentiments  may  be  gathered  from  the  two  following 
^ragraphs,  p.  522.  et  feq, 

•  The  poor's  rates  in  England,  from  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, have  been  gradually  increaling  with  the  wealth  and  population  of 
that  country,  till  they  have  become  ac  la(l,  in  many  parilhes,  a  heavy 

burthen 

*  Mr  Arthur  Young,  who  dcfcrvc&  well  of  the  public,  for  his  laborjious  and  ex- 
pcnfivc  tours  through  France  and  Italy,  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  obfcrves^ 
•  That  in  regard  to  the  opprtflions  ot'the  clcrg)-,  as  to  titlics,  I  mull  do  that  body 
a  jv^lice,  to  whidi  a  claim  cannot  be  laid  in  K upland.  Th.ough  the  Ecclcfiaftical 
tenth  was  levied  in  France  more  re%'erely  than  ufual  in  Ital)',  yet  it  was  never  caa£l- 
ed  with  fuch  horrid  grccdinefs,  as  is  at  prcfcnt  the  (Higjace  of  lilngland.  Wh^n 
taken  in  kind,  no  fuch  thing  was  known  in  any  part  of  France,  where  I  made  in- 
\|iiin{s,  a.<  a  tenth  ;  it  was  always  a  twelfth,  or  a  thirteenth,  or  even  a  twentieth 
of  the  produce;  and  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  did  a  new  article  of  culture  pay 
-.iiy  thing.  Thus,  turnips,  cabbages,  clover,  chicoree,  potatoes,  &c.  &c.  paid  no- 
thing. Olives,  in  fome  places,  paid  ;  in  more,  they  did  not.  Cows,  nothing. 
Jamhs,  from  the  I2th  to  the  21ft.  Wool,  nothing.  Such  mildncfs.  in  tlie  levy 
of  this  oflif'us  tax,  is  abf^lutely  unknown  in  Kr-^'land.  '  /'J.  /.  /.  5.^7.  LonJ, 
179Z.  This  accurate  obferver,  in  another  part  of  his  tour,  previous  to  the  French 
j^evohition,  fays,  *  All  I  convcrftd  with  in  Italy,  on  the  liibjcct  of  tithes,  expttlled 
'amazement  at  the  tithe  wc  arc  fuhjc^l  to,  and  fcanely  hclievrd  that  therd%a8  a 
^ople  left  in  Europe,  who  paid  fo  much ;  ohfcrviDg,  that  nothing  like  it  r.'as  to  b^ 
iiuad,  even  in  Spain  iUclr.  *     ^'•Z.  U.  p.  Z/j.  of  Hi  ^i.r^ 
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burthen  on  the  indoftrious ;  of  which  they  loudly  and  juftly  complain. 
By  the  39th  and  43d  of  Elizabeth  (the  baiis  of  many  fucceeding  a6ls 
relative  to  a  provifion  for  the  poor),  the  churchwardens  of  each  pah(h» 
with  the  concurrence  of  a  Juillde  of  Peace,  acquired  a  difcretionary 
power  of  impofing  and  levying  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants,  according  to 
the  number  and  i»digence  of  their  poor.  At  the  time  when  thefe 
a6^8  paiTed,  the  difcretionary  power  mentioned  was  probably  necefTary ; 
and,  according  to  the  law  a*  it  new  exifts,  and  the  prefent  plan  of 
levying  the  poor's  rates,  it  is  perhaps  dill  unavoidable.  But  it  feems 
to  me  unreafonable,  even  dangerous  to  the  community,  that  a  tax 
fhould  be  laid  on,  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  any  two  or  three  church- 
wardens or  overfeers.  The  aflcfTtnent  ought,  by  a6l  of  Pirliament,  to 
be  limited  to  a  moderate  rate  in  the  pound,  whatever  may  be  the  ne* 
ceiTities  of  the  poor.  And  when  this  (hall  be  found  infufficient,  the 
deficiency  ought  to  be  made  up  by  a  voluntary  contribution'  ffom  the 
opulent  inhabitants.  It  is  by  a  plan  of  this  kind  alqne,  that  the  mofl 
induftrious  part  of  the  community  can  be  relieved  from  the  prefent  op- 
preflive  burthen  of  the  poor's  rates ;  and  I  am  confident,  from  the  iu- 
flindive  defire  in  man  to  relieve  the  diflrefTed,  it  will  fully  anfwcr  every 
purpofe  intended.  This  will  obviate,  in  a  g^eat  degree,  that  excefs 
of  charity,  fo  hurtful  to  focicty,  and  even  fo  baneful  to  the  indolent 
and  flothful  among  the  lower  ranks,  who  fo  often  throw  tbemfelves 
unneceffarily,  from  a  diilike  to  labour',  on  the  chanty  of  the  pubttc. 
For  it  is  well  known,  that  the  poor's  rates  of  many  parifhes  in  Eng- 
land have  gradually  augmented  to  double  of  what  they  were  forty 
years  ago ;  and  from  this  too  great  liberality,  the  number  of  poor 
has  proportionably  increafed  ;  of  which  it  is  unneceiTary  to  cite  par- 
ticular inilancea. 

'  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  many  of  the  mechanics,  p(frter8, 
and  other  hard-working  men  in  England,  who  have  worn  tbemfelves 
oat  by  labour  and  intemperance,  pay  no  regard  to  futurity,  and  nc« 
gled  their  oi&pring,  becaufe  of  the  comfortable  retreat  ou  which  they 
can  rely,  when  they  fhall  come  to  throw  tlicmfelves  and  their  children 
on  thft  chanty  of  the  parifh.  It  is  the  too  liberal  provifion  made  for 
the  poor  in  England,  the  facility  with  which  it  is  obtained,  and  the 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  fubjed  is  taxed  for  their  maintenance, 
that  arc  the  chief  caufes  of  the  exorbitancy  of  the  poor's  rates,  and 
the  increaling  number  of  beggars.  If  the  diflipated  journeymen  of 
manufadlureri,  and  other  men  of  labour  in  great  towns,  who  are  ac- 
cuflomed  to  receive  large  wages,  but  fpend  them,  to  the  laft  (hilling, 
in  wailc,  are  in  the  fmalleft  degree  difabled,  or  even  weary  of  work, 
they  afic6t  inability  for  labour,  and  are  put  on  the  poor's  roll.  This 
I  undcrfiand  they  accomplifh,  by  an  application  to  a  Juftice  of  Peace, 
from  whom  they  procure  an  order  on  the  churchwardens,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  they  receive  nearly  as  comfortable  a  provifion  in  a 
work-l^oufe,  or  by  a  weekly  pcniion,  as  men  in  the  country  of  Scot- 
land can  earn  by  hard  labour.  To  fupply  the  indigent  with  food  an4 
raiment,  provided  you  thereby  do  no^  offer  a  premium  to  indolence, 

*  prodigality. 
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prodigality,  and  vice,  is  falutary.  To  corre6t  the  lizy.  snd  the  fpend- 
thrift,  to  iliut  them  up  in  houfes  of  confiaement,  till  they  have  ac- 
quired hahitf)  of  induilry,  is  juft  and  prudent ;  but  in  fuch  efUblifli- 
ments;,  to  feed,  to  clothe,  and  to  lodge  them  better  than  the  fober  and 
dilij^ent  are  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged^  is  not  agreeable  to  any  principle  ' 
of  equity,  and  is  inconfilUnt  with  found  policy.  On  account,  there- 
fore, of  the  bad  efFcfta  to  the  public,  of  ah  excefs  of  benevolence^  it 
oiivrht  to  be  a  general  rule,  as  formerly  fuggefted,  that  every  out-pen- 
Hon  to  a  panper,  v.x  hxf-  maintenance  in  a  work-houfe,  ought  to  be 
fomethiii^  below  what  the  meaned  workman  can  caru  by  his  labour.  * 
Vol.  1.  p.  522-526. 

We  ?.;;rcc  with  Dr  Gardiner,  that  it  is  imprafticable  to  prevent 
common  begging ;  therefore  think  thofe  who  arc  permitted  to  beg 
fhonld  he  under  fome  fuch  regulations  as  he  recommends.  The  ac- 
count wliirh  he  gives  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Mendicants  (Blue-gowns) 
in  Sfotl.-jnd,  is  curious  and  intcrefting. 

The  fet^ion  concerning:  the  utility  of  foundling  hofpitals,  contains 
many  uf^.ful  remarks  ;  hut  being  rather  unconncftcd  with  rural  matters, 
tve  fliall  Tellrirt  ourfflves  to  a  fmgle  obfervation  upon  it.  Foundlinp^ 
liofpiials,  \n  one  point  of  view,  are  beneficial  to  focitty,  by  affording 
a  receptacle  wliirtin  deftitute  infants  may  be  reared  up  rnd  trained  to 
ufeful  pnrpofcs ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  as  they  aifo  afford  encourage- 
ment to  immorality,  and  are  feldom  managed  in  a  way  that  proves 
conducive  to  the  pnrpofes  for  which  they  are  eilabliflied,  we  are  not 
fure  but  that  the  henofits  thereby  gained  arc  ranch  more  than  counter- 
balanccil  bv  the  accompanying  evil?. 

The  \,[\  {\:t\\ox\  U  on  the  population  of  Britain  at  different  pcriddit. 
I)r  Gnr.iiner  ihiiiks  that,  at  the  invafion  of  Julius  Csfar,  the  number 
of  inhriI>ii??:»R  oiJ  not  exceed  850,000  of  all  ages;  which  number  aug"- 
nuntfd  dnrln;r  the  rrovernment  of  the  Romans  to  nearly  three  millions. 
At  the  de.uh  of  Aimd  in  900,  he  cftimates  that  population,  from  va- 
ri  •  cduTc"*,  Iwd  dfcHsKd  one  third  ;  and  that  even  at  the  Conqucfl 
the  !vi:i  Sir  wt<5  ii^t  much  augmented.  During  the  reign  of  the  Tu- 
i\i^YY^  V  :.:  n  lif^i  fort:[;!»  war  and  fewer  internal  difl'enfions  prevaiM  than 
In  former  pcnod",  and  wlien  much  attention  was  paid  to  agriculture 
iind  n^aniif  (Sinres  he  computes  the  population  to  have  more  thati 
f'ciil.-li^l  r-nm  ♦]»••  rs'Mir!!  of  the  Blfhops  in  1 676,  it  was  then  rcck- 
r:td  nt  tix  rr.ill'ons  ii;  r.M<»ln:i:l.  The  authentic  returns  lately  made 
ui-.ili..-  tiu-  riiiliori'y  of  the  L'. ;»iflaturc,  however,  prove,  in  the  mofl 
fati'-faftovy  rr.rinner,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Britain  had  ra- 
pidly iiuTcarrd  durinj.r  ij.e  eighteenth  century.  Indeed  any  perfon,  who' 
merely  lock'd  nn  inch  l-cfiv.r  hi?  nofc,  might  have  been  fatij-fied  of  the 
trurii  of  this  rircurrliaiice  witiirut  an  adhial  enumeration.  Agricul- 
tuic  wa^i  tx-^cir^td  in  a  in\i.?h  more  perfcft  ftylc  than  formerly  ;  mantl- 
^^<^k^lrc9  h^-tl  incrcafed  in  an  alloi: idling  degree  ;  canals,  roads,  and  other 
int»  rnal  in.prtivements  were  making  in  every  quarter  ;  and  how  could 
thefe  thin^:?  have  h.ippencd,  unlefs  population  had  increafcd  ?  It  way 
•'^VofTiblc  !  a;:d  fii  h   a  train  of  argument  we  always  purfued  before 

the 
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the  f«6l  «t8  precifely  afcrrtaioed,  becaufe  no  other  could  then  be  re- 
forted  to.  It  it  unncccfTary  to  inveiligate,  here,  which  was  caafcy  which 
^'38  riFed  ;  whether  the  fuperior  attention  difplayed  about  internal 
improvement,  and  the  increafe  of  trade  and  roanufa^kures,  produced  an 
augtifentation  of  population,  or  whether  the  augmentation  occafioned 
internal  improvement  and  increafed  trade.  The  faft  is,  they  gcntrally 
go  hand  in  hand.  Population  will  never  be  wanting  in  a  profperous 
ftaic.  It  may  prevail  under  adverfc  circumftances,  but  cannot  be  want- 
ing under  a  well-regulated  government,  where  food  and  employment 
are  abundantly  provided.  Were  every  obftacle  to  internal  improve* 
inent  removtfd,  w^  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Britifh  ifles  are  capable 
of  fupporting  double  the  number  of  inhabitants  which  are  prefcntly 
colicftcd  within  their  bounds  ;  nay  more,  we  are  convinced  that  an 
ircreafe  will  regularly  go  forward,  though  with  flower  fleps,  in  fpitc 
of  every  obftade,  fo  long  as  the  trade  and  manufadures  of  the  country 
continue  to  dourifh.  N. 


httcr  addressed  to  tfje  Cofnmijfwners  of  Supply  for  the  County  of  Hadding- 
ton, By  RoBtRT  HuNTfeR  of  Thurjtw^  Efq.  EJinburghf  printed 
hy  C.  Stewart.      1804. 

This  pamphlet  contains  a  concife,  and,  fo  far  as  wc  know,  a  corre6t 
account  of  the  fquabbles  which  lately  happened  among  the  Commiffion- 
ers  for  executing  the  Property-aft  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  Wifh* 
ing  to  avoid  every  thing  of  a  perfonal  nature,  we  muft  refer  our  readers 
to  the  jwmphlet  itfelf,  which  cannot  fail  te  afford  much  amufement. 
While  the  main  part  of  this  curious  publication  is  thus  pafFed  over,  we 
are  in  dutv  hound  to  notice  the  caufes  from  which  thofe  difFenfions  fcem 
to  have  originated. 

It  appears  that  the  Commiflioners  of  the  county  of  Haddington,  at 
an  early  period,  entertained  different  views  refpedling  the  extent  of  the 
Property -adt,  and  that  fome  of  them  wifhed  to  exerciC*  their  powers  in 
a  more  lenient  way  than  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  majority. 
That  the  acl  itfelf  was  read  by  them  in  different  ways  will  not  excite 
furprife,  feeing  that  the  claufes  relative  to  the  tenants'  duty  are  in  di« 
re£l  oppofitiou  to  the  principle  of  the  a6b  as  exprefled  in  the  preanrxblf*. 
So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  minority  were  difpofed  to  exccv.te  th*^ 
acl  according  |o  its  fpirit,  in  other  words,  to  aflefs  the  occupiers  of 
land  upon  the  fame  principles  as  they  afTefTed  proprietors  and  others  ; 
whereas  the  majority  were  refolved  to  walk  by  the  letter  of  the  acl*- 
that  is,  to  affefs  the  tenantry  in  the  full  fum  of  fixpence  upon  every 
twenty  (hillings  of  rent,  and  to  value  each  farm  afrefh  which  had  been 
occupied  for  more  than  feven  years.  The  majority  alfo  refufed  to  allow 
the  deduction  of  one  eighth  from  rent,  though  that  dedu6lion  is  clearly 
warranted ;  and,  in  fhort,  were  detennined  to  adminider  the  a^  with 
the  utmoft  fevcrity.  We  believe  this  llatement  will  conv»?y  1  prett ) 
accurate  fidiM  tf  tlia  viawt  of  botii  pa£tics.r 

That 
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That  the  minority  were  in  the  right,  we  fiippofe  fe\(r  people  wiH 
loubty  who  have  taken  tlie  truiiMe  tu  lx*llow  fuitable  attention  upon  the 
[&.  in  all  its  bearings  and  hrdiicheii.  Indeed,  the  recent  proceedings  of 
he  ComniilTioners  in  a  gn'at  mt-arure  pmve,  that  their  original  conduct 
I'as  radically  wrong.  They  have  now  all'.nved  the  deduction  of  one  eighth, 
'.'hich  was  at  firft  obflinatclv  reiul'ed.     'i'hev  ha\c  reduced  a  number  oi 

4  J 

raluations  upon  tlie  tx  fnirie  repivfentatron  of  the  occi:pioi-s ;  and  latter- 
y,  in  ever)'  inflance,  have  atfted  with  much  mo<lerati(ui  and  wifdom. 
rhe  county  of  Haddington  will  now  be  generally  aflclTed  upon  the  fame 
principles  as  are  adopted  in  other  dillrids,  though  we  are  five  to  fay 
hat  the  tax  will  fall  much  htavi*r  ui>on  the  tcnantr)-  ftll  over  the  ifland, 
mdcr  every  limitation,  than  it  dt>e8  ujwn  other  cluflcs. 

Having  thus  given  our  opinion  conc».niing  \\w  line  of  conduct  adopt- 
d  by  the  two  parties  into  wliich  tlie  Commiliioners  were  divided,  we 
ome  now  to  notice  a  pafTa/^e  of  the  pamphlet,  wliicli  at  once  difplays 
he  principles  which  guided  the  inajority. 

In  p.  4-  Mr  Hunter  lays — 

*  It  mull  appear  evident  t.i  you,  that  almoft  the  w-hole  property  of 
his  county  conliiU  in  land,  and  that,  of  courfe,  the  landlords'  and  te- 
lants'  taxes  affijrd  the  great  fource  from  which  the  ri  venue  to  be  raifed 
)V  tliis  tax  muil  be  drawn.  There  is  little  trade,  and  no  manufactures 
>f  any  coiifequence,  carried  on  in  this  county.  If,  then,  the  Commif- 
ionero  fiiould  overlook  this  moil  necirfliiry,  though  moll  troublcfomc  part 
)f  their  duty,  '  the  obtaining  a  fair  and  jull  valuation  of  all  the  farms 
hat  have  been  let  and  entered  to  previous  to  the  lull  feven  years, ' 
hey  would  be  highly  culpable,  and  deferve  fevere  reprehenfion,  as  well 
or  their  negleA  of  tiie  public  intenll,  as  for  allow ing  thofe  farmers 
vho  are  in  pofll'flion  of  (^Ul  and  beneficial  leafes  to  be  exempted  from 
)aving  their  f:iir  and  juil  pr()j)orti(>n  of  this  tax.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ufl  thai:  placing  them  upon  the  fame  footing  with  thofe  farmers  who 
la.e  entered  to  their  leafes  within  the  lall  feven  years,  and  are  paying  a 
ent  adequate  to  the  prefent  value  of  their  farms. ' 

'Hiat  laiul  was  the  great  fource  from  which  the  revenue,  to  be  raifed 
)y  the   Propvrty  AC't,  was  to  be  drawn  in  fuch  a  county  as  Hadding- 
;on,  is  inv-outcilll^ly  true.     In   the   cafe   of  proprietors  ilie   duty  was 
afilv  afcertaii:'';l ;  tht-y  were   to    pay  one   fhilling  out  of  every  twenty 
eceived,  fo  of  Ci»iirfe  no  miilakc?  could  arife,  or  oppreflion  be  commit- 
:ed  upon  them  ;  becaui**,  if  rents  v.  ere  not  received,  proprietors  were  in 
;o  refpeft  hable,   uiiler;  for  fticli  lands,   5:c.  as  remained  in  their  natural 
lolU^flion.     In  the  cafe  of  ocxi!})ii  r',  no  fueh  diflinclions  or  bounds  are 
narked  out ;  and  the   :u'iu*nil   rule,  wh«'n   aj.'plii'd   to   tlum,  is   vague^ 
mecTtain,  ajid  uncqiial.      Kven  as  it  i:.,  the  rule  is   in  dire6l  oppofition 
o  the  principle  of  the  I. ill,  \.}iicli  exprefoly  dcclan'S,  that   the  tax  was 
.0  be  a  ilvc  ptr  cnt,  one.     This  point,  we  are  not  however  now  to  argn?^, 
:he-'gh  we  v.ould  alk  Mr  Hunter,  the  inteiligf:it  author  of  this   letter, 
f  he  had  gr.Uitcd  a  lenfe,  the  rent  of  which   was   f])ecified   to   be  two 
Imndred  pwuuds^^r  gruiumf  payable  at  two  terms,  luid  that  the  M-riter 
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hid  fkllrn  into  ft  natftikc  hr  dedviag  titai  cuji  term's  rent  wtt  one 
h<tn4cc(l  iiiJ  fifty  pound*.  Wc  nfK,  WuuM  fuch  a  miAake  (nakc  the  ic- 
nint  liable  lo  a  Rttatci  mat  ihid  wh«  wm  (iift  cuprtffcij !  rfccifcly  ii- 
miWf  u  llic  qncUion  rcfpeclinji  the  pi«[i«-[]r>tiii  "iih  rtjcwJ  lo  ihc  occin. 
picn  df  laiiit.  Th<  acl  iirll  iJccWc*.  (tiat  a  liiitr  or  one  OiillinK  out  of 
cvct;  twenlf  a(  giin*  md  pnifil*  fh&ll  W  pdid  by  *ll  pvifuiu  ciijjring  fuch 
■nd  fach  incomn :  tiut,  nhi^ti  tlii*  rule  n  applied  to  (lu  ufcupiciiof 
laod)  the  prinriple  i*  devi'neif  ham  ;  for,  if  recti  only  an  lu  be  aflrlTcdj 
a  im«ut  ■■  li*bir,  whctlter  guina  ur  pmiiit  iic  cnjojrJ  by  him  nr  iim. 
If  ih?  .la  11  tcfitrvd  to,  it  in  r(]<iall)r  Uir  u>  lakr  tbc  part  that  b  fpr 
yOD,  a*  ilic  pail  tJiat  ia  ij'ainft  yim  (  ii-iy  more,  at  iht  piramhle  of  eireij 
bill  i*  tlwajri  uodrrflood  10  cuulain  ita  objtA  itr  pniiciplc.  cvEry  after 
claufe  lluu  i$  in  oppotition  ibcTcto  tsay  he  ttfdjr  coutildered  a«  DUga> 
toty  and  itiapplicable. 

But  Icavini;  thia  general  argumenit  and  allowing  ilut  occupiert  m 
bound  to  pav  lixpcnce  per  pound  npou  cuirent  rents  wberr  kalri  )iive 
not  been  pofltiTcd  for  more  than  tcvai  yean,  we  would  inquire,  how,  and 
io  wbat  manner,  *aIuaiio(i»  are  to  be  nude  upon  ihofc  who  occupy  UrnJ 
where  llie  lenuic  ia  «f  a  dilFcfeni  derctiption.  Suppofe  the  occupirr 
tu  puScfii  upon  a  tifer«ni,  eonfRjiKnily  in  a  fituatioo  wliicb  difablea 
him  in  fome  degree  from  makinj;  imprt>«em<rTiii,  it  it  fair,  or  ia  it  juA( 
to  iralue  land  fo  occiipitd.  upon  the  fame  terma  as  when  fei  fur  nine- 
teen or  iweniy-onc  yraf,  and  to  levy  not  only  fixpence  in  the  prnind 
upon  the  whole  f»  the  lennflt'ii  tax,  Ijnt  jilfo  the  proprirlor'a  tax  i>f  one 
Oiillinj;  per  pi>uiid  upon  the  Incirifed  rent  wfiich  the  bid  land  mi^lu 
afford  if  p.iffeirei!  under  diScitiil  eirciimdinco  (  Wt  fay,  fudi  a  pro- 
eednre  i«  neitbing  fhoil  uf  grc>f:  injtill  ice,  and  cannut  be  deluded  by  a 
(in^le  enaSment  in  the  property-tax  bill.  Upon  the  mode  and  ei* 
tent  "f  the  valiiitlon,  the  bill  i«  &!cQt  t  it  merely  deelarei  that  a  fair 
and  Jul)  valuation  Ihall  be  made,  but  dr.«  not  (ay  for  one  year  or  Tm* 
any  precife  niimbcr  of  yearn.  Our  opinion  hat  alwayi  been,  ihii  the 
phrale  meant  a  fmr  and  jv^  VAlvatm  fvr  ibt  jtar  mmAu  ^iii  if,:  tm 
u  t^fd:  i>r,  at  the  rery  moft.  for  tlie  niiuiSef  of  yeaia  which  rcntam 
of  the  Ical'e.  all  the  (ritcmulbacM  and  burthent  tiadcr  wblch  the  pnfief- 
fioit  it  held  being  LMnfideml. 

Even  under  ilie  foppofiiiiin  that  fartiu,  poflefled  fur  mon  thai:  (eerti 
yen*,  nujiti  tu  be  cttimaTcd  at  the  gnatcll  wtnrth  ihey  covM  pay  aa- 
(Icr  the  tnolt  dflive  mauajement  (Ti^t  the  coiidvfi  itf  the  coRimi£anein 
bat  been  fuch  bi  to  admit  of  tbr  utmeft  latitude  uf  foppofiilDn)  ;  Hi]!, 
what  fliatl  be  faid  eonccrmng  the  mod<  adiiptrd  by  (beni  ia  niaJtiog 
V4hut)<'n*?  Uid  they  pnfor.ally  examioe  the  landa  fa  nlucd  t  Ko. 
Did  they  take  an  opininn  fiiiiii  peifona  of  Sail  and  capacity}  No. 
Did  they  even  caB  in  ihe  [clioolmafleta  of  tlic  lefpt&itc  puifht*  to  tticir 
aid  ?  No  I  t!tt)ugh  fuch,  fron  tucal  iafonMtiim,  were  ccitaiiily  bwKr 
qualified  lo  make  cwmd  vahiatitrnf  than  the  i»ii>a!uffion<n  ihaiBieIn>> 
What  did  they  du  then  to  afprrtain  the  talne  of  land  potUTtd  npou 
whetfoF  fcTCTi  yean  bad  nw  F  Why,  dicy  nn  qolttlj  lat  tn  ibcir 
,  il  chaita  by  >  warm  frrrftdr,  lad,  witttirot  tnfbnnatioa  or  advio. 
i  eteiy  fann,  kV,  according  t5  it»  qnaRiy  ct  ccndltiou,  fc;i  i«ofd. 
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ing  to  the  place  it  occupied  in  the  map  of  the  couDty»  uod  to  the  diuii« 
ber  of  acres  tliereiii  contained. 

We  will  not  flop  to  iiiqMJre  whether  this  was  difchar^iog  the  dutict 
of  their  ()iii^:e  in  a  manner  con fi Dent  with  the  oaths  they  had  taken  f 
nur  whether  the  cuinmiilkincra  weie  gifted  witfi  intuitive  k'lowledfre  to 
value  land  which  tlu-y  had  nevtr  feei:.  We  may  however  ilatc  the 
confequences  of  their  official  errors — A  greater  number  of  appeals  than 
in  any  other  diitridt ;  an  immenfib  d^al  of  trouble  to  iiuUviduaU ;  'and 
a  general  fpirit  of  difl'atisfadion  excited  over  the  wliole  diflriA,  not 
1*0  much  a^;ain£l  the  tax  a?  againlt  thufe  appointed  to  Cdrry  it  into  effe^l. 

Thus  we  have  examined  the  proceedings  of  the  Haddington  com« 
iniflioncrs  in  the  execution  of  rlie  Property  Ac^,  and  have  been  induced 
to  exceed  the  prccife  liiniis  of  the  letter  before  us  ;,  becaufe,  that  county 
being  a  leading  u^^ricultural  on?,  if  the  meafures  at  firft  adopted  there 
had  been  received  Jubjitntio^  a  burden,  and  one  not  intended  by  the  le< 
giflaturc,  might  have  been  laid  upon  the  tenantry  of  Scotland.  We 
repeat,  that  the  minority  of  the  commiflionera  fetm  to  have  underflood 
the  afl  moll  correAly  ;  and  when  we  give  this  opinion,  every  perfon 
acquainted  with  the  footing  on  which  we  have  flood  for  many  yearv 
with  the  honourable  Baron  who  headed  the  minority,  will  be  fatisfied 
tliat  neither  partiality  nor  prejudice  have  inffucnced  us  in  hia favour  upon 
this  occafi'in. 


Since  the  above  went  to  prcfs,.  fome  particulars  have  been  commun> 
cated,  which  incline  us  to  believe  that  the  difputes  among  the  Commif- 
fiontrs  have  nr.t  I  een  I'o  correctly  flated  by  Mr  H.  as  we  were  at  firil 
Jed  to  imagiM^.  •  j^udl  altirnm  fiar/im^*  is  an  excellent  adage ;  there- 
fore, the  fuhitance  of  our  recent  information  ihall  be  given. 

When  the  county  met  upon  the  2cih  September  1803,  to  nominate 
Commiffioncrs  for  e:«ccuti?ig  the  prf>pcrty  acl,  the  convener  opened  the 
meeting  with  a  fpeech,  wherein  he  llated,  That  the  adl  would  require 
much  tllfcrLtlon  in  the  execution,  particularly  that  branch  of  it  whiclk- 
related  to  fanners  poffcfTing  leafes  wiicreof  more  tlian  foven  years  had 
expired  :  That  if  the  IhiA  letter  of  the  daufe  which  appHed.to  them 
was  taken,  without  cnnne6ling  it  with  the  fpirit  and  meaning  of  the  a6ly 
a  tax  of  40  or  even  of  50  per  cent,  would  be  levied  upon  many  people^ 
lb  circumilanccd,  in  Head  of  levying  feven  and  one  half  per  cent,  upon 
the  ailual  furplus  profits  tinly  acquired  by  the  holders  of  fuch  leafes  : 
That  though  the  words,  «  //&/»  ju/l  ami  full  value  of  ihtft  lands  ivouIJ  lit- 
for  if  cut  uf  leafe^  '  if  taken  per  f\t  might  warrant  a  tax  of  the  firfl  dc- 
fcription,  yet,  as  many  honell  men  held  old  leafer-,  and  gathered  little 
more  than  bread  from  them,  while  others  under  fimilar  circumftances 
were  making  cc^nfiderable  profits,  it  would  be  altogether  improper  to 
put  fuch  an  interpretation  upon  the  claufe  in  quetlion,  efpecially  as  it 
could  nf>t  be  fupported  by  the  general  fpirit  or  principle  of  the  adl  it' 
felf:  Thai  pr 0/1/ s  meant  afaCl^  not  an  imagination  ;  therefore,  the  quei^ 
lion  to  be  invclligated  and  detcriniaed  by  the  Commiilioncrs  was,  what 
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profits  were  truly  and  a  Anally  made,  f)  as  thefc  and  tbefe  only  roigfat 
be  tnxcd,  and  not  imaginary  profits,  which  were  never  realized. 

After  this  introduclory  fptech,  we  underftand  that  Baron  Hepburn 
wa,  firrt  naffjfd  as  a  Commiffioner,  but  made  fome  difficulty  of  accept- 
ir:;r,  on  account  of  his  cfTicIal  duties,  which  necefTarily  called  him  to  be 
ohcn  nbfrnt.  He  \'*\i  then  requcfled  to  allow  his  name  to  remain,  al- 
though he  fhnuld  only  attend  two  or  three  meetings  :  fo  the  difficulty 
was  (jvcrcome.  All  this  paiTtd  at  the  public  table  ;  and  we  f«?c  from 
the  '\ppt'n<lix  tn  Mr  H.'s  l<?tter,  that  Baron  H.  aAually  did  attend  the 
tirJl  mcct!!ip8.  Whether  the  majority  of  the  C  )mmifiioner8  thougbt 
from  the  beginning  with  Mr  H.,  is  a  matter  of  little  importance  ;  but 
NIX  underiland  that  B'iron  H.  confidered  them  to  be  of  his  opinion  dur- 
ing the  d^ys  he  attended.  Upou  this  point,  however,  we  will  not  pre- 
icud  to  decide,  tiiuugh  it  ftrt^ms  clear,  that  if  a  (Irong  oppofitiop  had 
not  appeared,  ilic  a^  would  have  been  executed  according  to  the  way 
in  which  it  wd>  cxp1aiu<^d  by  Mr  Hunter.  In  giving  this  opinion,  we 
lay  no  blame  cither  'tpon  him,  or  thofe  gentlemen  who  entered  into  hid 
views,  btring  fatisfied  that  they  had  no  other  objedt  but  to  difcharge  si 
public  duty  with  upriglitnefs  and  integrity.  The  adl  itfelf  is  fo  confut- 
ed and  intricate,  that  prrfons  with  equal  good  intentions  differed  about 
irf!  meaning.  Even  the  light  recently  thrown  upon  it  has  in  a  great 
ineafuie  arifen  from  the  colli  lion  of  argument,  and  did  not  beam  all  at 
•jncc  upon  fome  people,  who  now  appear  to  be  belt  informed.         N. 

TO    TH£    CONDUCTOR    OF    THE    FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

V.U''f:ry   (jlffrxatiom  on  Lord  Lauderdale'j  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 

and  Origin  of  Public  IVealth^ 
Sir, 

I  HAVE  always  been  difpofcd  to  conlldcr  political,  economical,  and 
:latill?cal  calculatioui  as  founded  on  vague,  uncertain,  and  affumed  data  ; 
oonfecjiicntly,  as  tending  to  produce  falfe  conclufiong,  and  egregi- 
nuily  to  nJIlead  rhole  who  may  found  upon  th^Mii,  either  in  coududl* 
::  ;t  the  ^;n.at  alTairfc  of  the  community,  or  the  private  concerns  of  in- 
dividuals. This  idea  hus  at  prefent  been  more  particularly  enforced 
4ipon  my  mind  by  Appendix  No.  XIV.  to  Lord  Lauderdale's  Inquiry 
i..to  llic  Nature  und  O  rig  in  of  Public  Wealth  ;  refpeding  a  part  of 
wli:v:h  Appfiidix  I  beg  Icu-e  to  oiTer  fome  obfcrvatioiis,  to  the  Noble 
anihor  ai.d  the  public,  throu^li  your  highly  ufefiJ  and  widcly-diflufeJ 
p<.ri()dicai  wvurk. 

Yt>ii  v-iil  picafe  oLrtrve,  thut  I  n^can  not  to  enter  upon  any  dif- 
«^M(hun  of  the  great  topics  fo  cbly  handled  in  the  above  mentioned  pub- 
ileal ioi:,  which  I  have  read  with  great  pleafiire,  and  I  hope  with  fome 
imprcvL-meiit :  That  taik  I  leave  to  more  competent  judges.  All  I« 
intend  to  take  notice  of  in  this  communication  is,  the  toUu  inaccuracy 
4>f  the  iiatements  made  Ly  Mr  James  Donaldfon  receding  the  produce 
and  expences  of  farming  ia  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie.  From  the  great  naipe 
jBnd  high  abilitic%of  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  inconfidente  readen  might 
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be  induced  to  foppofe  that  thefe  ftatementSi  calculations  and  refulu 
"vrere  (lamped  by  his  authority  as  authentic.  It  is  pcrfedly  evidetit» 
kewever,  that  the  Noble  author  only  makes  u(e  of  them,  generally,  to 
fhc\v  tlie  Superior  advantages,  both  to  individuals  and  the  public,  of  a- 
pricuhure  carried  uii  by  intelligent  men  of  capital,  upon  a  fcale  of 
lome  magnitude^  as  contrailed  with  the  mifery  and  unprodudiivcnefs 
of  the  wretched  agricultural  fyilem  in  a  large  portion  of  France  under 
the  Metayers. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  will  excufe  a  plain  country  man  for  twA 
flight  obfervatioris.  By  a  typograpliical  errur,  his  Appendix  No.  XIV. 
is  made  to  refer  to  p.  269.  of  the  body  of  his  work;  whereas  the  re- 
ference ought  to  have  been  to  p.  34.2.  And  in  the  trandation  of  a 
French  k-ttcr  ia  the  fame  Appendix,  j'mcs-fnnr'ms  is  rendered  fea-ruOies ; 
whereas  fur^c,  gorfe,  or  wliins,  is  the  real  nieaning.  I  am  not  quite 
fure  that  bruihwood  is  a  proper  tranilation  of  brands  ;  which  I  believe 
means  c-jpft^  or  wood  fit  for  making  into  charco^il. 

Mr  James  Donaldfon,  as  quoted  by  Lord  Lauderdale  (for  I  have 
not  fcen  his  own  publication),  eilimatcs  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie  to  con- 
tain 30,000  acres  of  arable  land,  and  the  total  produce  thereof  at 
l32,Si7l.  138.  8d.  a  year,  upon  an  average  of  crop*  and  prices.  He 
alfo  eiHi'.iates  the  awntgc  rent  of  the  Carfc  at  thirty-five  Ihillings  an 
Englijh  acre  yearV, . 

He  gives  a  particular  lTiit«nicnt  of  the  expeiices  attending  the  culti- 
vation oi'  a  farm  of  272  acres  during  fix  years  j  by  which  it  appears, 
on  tlio  avoriLire,  to  toft  2I.  8s.  4d.  annually  per  acre  for  charges  of  eve- 
ry kind,  independent  of  rent,  taxes,  intercil  of  money  for  ftock,  or 
maintenance  01  the  farmer  and  liis  family. 

Combining  all  his  data  togetlior,  and  fuppl)  ing  fome  very  materiel 
omiffions  (for  I  contend  that  fueh  calculations  upon  hypothefis  ne\cr 
can  be  accurate),  I  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  whole  into  an  ac- 
count'CLurent,  that  we  may  form  fome  j;;dgement  of  the  general  refult. 

Carfe  cf  Gowrie  /Igriculture  Dr» 

To  rent  of  30,000  acres,  «t  35s.  per  acre  -  L.  52,500     o     a 

—  Propcity  Tax  on  the  farmer  at  6d.  jjer  pound  Ster- 

ling            ...                   -               1,337  10  o 

—  eypencc  of  management,  at  488.  4d.  per  aci-e               73,000  o  o 
^-  parochial  and  dillridt  taxes,  not  lefs  than  property  tax    1,337  10  O 

—  afl'eflcd  taxes,  at  lol.  each  farm,  and  thefe  eltinialed 

at  150  farms  ....  .  ifS^o     o     o 

— -  maintenance  of  150  farmers*  families,  at  lool.  each, 

including  clothing  and  education         -  -         15,000    o     o 

'— intereft  of  ftock  on  150  farms,  at  1500I.  each,  al- 
lowing 15  p.*r  cent,  for  inlvTeft,  infurance,  and  pro- 
fir — 225,000!.  capital  in  whole  -  -  33»7Sio     ^    O 
Contra                              Cr, 

By  total  annual  produce      -         L.  132,8x7   13     8 

By  balance^  being  aftual  yearly  lofs    45,607    6    4      
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Thus  it  diftindlT  appears,  from  the  aflun^tions  of  Mr  James  Do- 
naUfpDy  that  the  nnners  of  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  colledtively,  muft  in- 
cur an  annual  average  lofs  of  45,6o7L  68.  4d.  Or»  taking  them  in- 
dtviduallyy  that  each  £uiner  of  200  acres  of  that  fertile  diftrid,  paying 
t5ol.  a  year  of  rentt  muft  fuffer  an  average  yearly  lofs  of  about  304L 
Hence,  this  fyfiem,  were  it  poffibie,  muft  be  infinitely  wotie  than  that 
•f  the  French  Metayer^;  who,  having  nothing  originally  to  lofe,  can 
never  become  worfe  by  the  worft  of  years  (  whereas  the  Carfe  farmers 
«f  refpe6iable  capital  muft,  in  a  very  few  years  of  average  produce,  be 
reduced  from  competent  affluence  to  total  bankruptcy  and  beggarly 
poverty. 

Nothing  would  be  eafier  than  to  oonftrud  a  new  fet  of  tabular  cal- 
culations for  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie,  upon  equally  vague  and  hypothe- 
tical data,  to  prove  that  the  fanners  of  that  diftri6l  gain  as  much  mo- 
nev  annually,  or  even  five  times  more,  if  you  pleafe,  ys  they  evidently 
loie  upon  the  aflumptions  of  Mr  James  Donaldidn.  But  tliat  is  neither 
my  object  nor  inclination  :  I  am  perfe6Uy  fatisficd  the  Carfe  farmers 
pofTefs  too  much  good  fenfe,  to  employ  their  talents  and  capitals  in 
ruinous  fpeculations,  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  calculate  what  are 
their  a£lual  gains. '  Some  eftinaate  muft  be  formed  by  every  man  who 
means  to  take  a  farm  ;  but  fudi  an  eftimate  muft  be  oireded  by  local  in- 
▼eftigation  of  numerous  cifcumftances.  One  obvious  defedi  appears  on 
the  eftimate  by  Mr  James  Donaldfon  of  the  pn>duce  of  the  Carfe  of 
Gowrie  :  Neither  beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  pork,  wool,  butter  or 
chcefe,  enter  into  his  average  produce  of  one  ot  the  moii  fertile  dif- 
tri^ls  in  our  ifland. 

I  have  fuliilled  my  views,  of  proving,  in  this  inftance  at  leaft,  the 
fallacy  of  fuch  calculations.  The  failure  of  the  gigantic  Income  Tax« 
which  is  now  revived  with  refrejbtd  ftrength  under  the  name  of  Property 
Tax,  and  the  produce  of  which  fell  nearly  a  half  fhort  of  its  eftimate 
by  the  great  financier  Pitt,  is  an  inftance,  on  a  grander  fcale,  of  the 
abfolute  uncertainty  of  all  fuch  fpeculations.  It  is  well  for  the  farmers 
and  proprietors  in  Gowrie,  that  their  rents  and  profits  are  fixed  on  firmer 
foundations  than  the  eftimates  of  Mr  James  Donaldfon  ;  and  for  our 
country,  that  its  revenue  and  defence  did  not  neceflarily  depend  upon 
the  accuracy  with  which  tlie  produclivenefs  of  the  Income  Tax  was 
cftimatcd  by  Mr  Pitt. 

DOMXNC. 
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Agricultural  Intelligence. 


Tut  fpring  quarter,  fo  unpmpitious  to  feed-work,  was  followed  by 
a  month  of  ^renial  weather,  fcldom  nx-allcd  in  this  ifland  ;  which  en- 
abJ'-vl  the  wheats  to  tilW  and  flourifh ;  pufhed  on  the  pafturca  and 
yo nor  cIovlts  with  great  rapidity,  where  plants  Wi-re  not  wanting;  and 
vc;ctat<*d  all  the  fpring-fowii  grains  in  a  much  more  compK'te  way 
tha-.i  could  have  been  expetted,  conlidering  the  fituation  of  the  groucvt 
and  tht?  (lite  of  the  weather  when  they  were  depofited.  Even  the 
montlis  of  June  and  July,  on  the  wholf,  proved  favourable  to  rural 
profperitv".  Thn  fiill-:-'^  opportunity  was  given  for  d!-effing  the  tur- 
nip Mi^s  and  naked  fallows  ;  and  thou^.Th  drought  has  o])crated  wiili 
fciT'ty  iii  f<»vt»ral  uitlricls,  nnd  ftanted  the  crops,  yet,  taking  the  quar- 
ter upon  the  great  fcale,  it  muft  be  pronounced  a  fovoundjle  one  to  the 
hufhandman. 

Markt'ts  for  grain,  as  reneraUy  expected,  have  advanced  conddcrabN 
of  late,  though,  as  ufual,  the  market  of  the  nictropolis  n^iaiiied  long- 
eft   in   an   equable   ftate.     Importations  from  abroad,  chiefly  of  wheat 
and  oats,  have  at  th^*  fame  time  gone  regulirly  forward  ;  which  fiili- 
ft:ii.tiali's,  in   the  moft  fatisf;:clory   way,  the  doftrine  uiiironnly  main- 
tained in  this  work  refpcfting  the  dependence  wliich  Britair.,  uii'I'Tex- 
ifting  circumttancer,  mud  havt-  upon  foreign  counirics  for  a  fupply  ot' 
com.     The  crop  of  1803,  ftricily  fpeahing,  was  by  no  means  a  fliort 
one,  or  below  a  fair  average  :  and  yet   the  produce  thereof  has  been 
found  unable  to  fupply  our  wants.     What  does  this  inculrate  ?     It  in- 
culcates, in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  that  an  increafed  attention  to  home 
agriculture  is  neceiTan',  that  the  people  may  be  f*:d  independent  of  fo- 
reign fupply,  which,  at  the  heft,  mull  neceffarily  turn  out  a  lofing  trade. 
This  increafed  attention  is  now  (hewn  by  the  LegiHature,  in  changing 
the  r«tes  at  which  foreign  importations  can  be  made  duty  free  ;  which, 
undoubtedly,  to  a  certain  extent,  will  give  fupport  to  home  agricultun. 
More,  however,  rnuil  be  done,  before  fubftantial  and  permanent  cr- 
couragement  is  enjoyed.     The  legal  obilacles  which  retard  the  cultiva- 
tion of  common   and  >vafte  lands  muft  be  removed  ;  Iv.Taufe   in  then; 
the  moft  effectual  refource  for  fupplying  the  exiiling   '.i.ikiency  is  only 
to    he    obtained.     If  a  fyftem  was    adoplfd    wliic^i    allowed    the    old 
arable  land   to    he  thrown  into  grafs,  and  permitted   the  paftures  to 
be  opened,  as  often  recommended  in   this  publicativ>!i,  then  full   fup- 
plics  might  be  procured  upon  rcafonablc  term*;.     The   mode  of  living 
now  praitifed  in  Britain  ciills  for  a  more  abundant  fupply  of  every  ar- 
ticle.     Laying  the  increaf'-d  population  altogether  afide,  we  may  luirlv 
fr.ppofe  that  the   iixreafid   confumpt   of  wheat  as  bread   foody  ?nd  of 
oats  for  fupporting  horfts,  require*!,  at  l-jaft,  01. c  fourth  mrire  cwllivaTed 
land  than  uas  n'^coilary  a  century  ago.      If  we  ^d-.l  tf>  this  the  incriMfed 
demand  for  butcher  mvrt.  \vhiv;h  of  cO'Jif';  'riTri.s  Mv.-  i^i-.M-lih  of  c»:ltu 
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mted  land,  it  will  not  give  furprife  when  th^-change,  w)iic)i  has  been 
progirfliTely  g^ng  on  in  our  com  trade,  is  difcovered.  If  agriculture 
had  not  been  executed  upon  more  correft  princfplcs  than  fornferly,  it 
18  plain  that  a  great  part  of  the  people  \('Ould  either  have  been  ftarved 
at  home/  or  forced  to  emigrate  to  other  countries. 

An  enemy  appeared  on  the  turnip  fields  this  feafon,  whofe  prefetice 
has  not  been  recognifcd  for  ninetern  or  twenty  yean.  This  w?8  a  black 
worm  or  caterpiUar,  about  one  inch  in  length,  that  ravaged  the  fields  ' 
with  fuch  uncommon  rapidity,  as  for  feveral  days  to  render  it  a  proble- 
maxical  point  in  many  ditUid^s  whether  a  fingle  turnip  would  remain 
uodcftroyed.  If  the  progrefs  of  this  infc^  was  rapid  and  unexpe^ed^ 
its  departure  was  equally  fo ;  aud  though  much  damage  has  been  fuf« 
tained,  yet  wc  believe  that  a  cjood  deal  of  the  lofs  proceeded  from  the 
delay  thereby  occaiioned  in  the  cleaning  procefs,  many  people  judging* 
it  unnectflary  to  thin  or  hoe  a  crop,  which,  in  their  opinion,  could  not 
be  faved  from  thcfe  hoftile  invaders. 

A  confidcrable  dcclenfiou  in  the  value  of  lean  flock,  both  cattle 
and  flw'cp,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter,  has  talc^n  place  this  year,  though 
fat  ft  ill  maintains  a  good  price,  or  rather  is  more  in  unifon  with 
the  price  of  lean  flock  than  in  the  former  year-  Still,  after  all,  the 
produce  of  grafs  auJ  efculent  roots  is  infinitely  higher  priced  than  that 
of  corn  fields.  In  former  times,  a  pound  of  beef  rarely  fold  for  more 
than  the  value  of  two.po!s:ids  of  bread  ;  but  now  the  former  is  triple 
the  price  of  the  latter,  and  lately  the  diflFerence  was  confidcrably 
greater.  If  we  take  iiito  account  the  increafcd  value  of  labour,  little 
of  which  falls  either  upon  the  breeding  or  the  feeding  farmer,  and 
the  public  burdens  afro6ling  the  com  farmer,  (inilance,  the  horfe-tax), 
it  n^iift  he  acknowledged  that  a  greater  incentive  is  held  out  to  lay  land 
into  grafs,  than  to  cultivate  it  with  the  plough.  After  all,  it  appears- 
that  the  quantity  of  grafs  land,  at  leaft  what  is  ufed  in  feeding,  is  un* 
equal  to  the  demand,  otherwife  the  value  of  produce  would  diminifh. 
"Whenever  there  is  an  overplus,  the  difeafe  will  inilantly  work  its  own 
cure,  mankind  being  remarkably  fharp-fighted  in  the  afcertainment  of 
uch  matters. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  encouragement  beflowed  by  the  Le- 
gillature  upon  home  agriculture,  in  raifing  the  prices  at  which  com- 
can  be  imported  at  a  nominal  duty  from  foreign  countries  ;  which, 
if  our  principles  are  correal,  will  raife  the  price  of  corn  at  home 
in  a  proportio!iahlc  manner.  In  the  firil  Branch  of  this  Number, 
a  copy  of  the  Report  made  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  inveiligate  the  bufinefs,  is  given,  together  with 
the  fchedules,  agreeable  to  which  the  bounty  upon  export,  and  the 
duties  upon  import,  are  to  be  regulated.  We  imdcrflaTid  that  fome 
alterations  have  been  made  in  thefe  fchedules,  the  precife  extent  of 
which  we  are  not  fufficiently  informed  of  to  flate  correctly  at  this 
time.  If  the  bill  has  received  the  Roval  afl'ent,  and  is  communicated 
to  us  before  the  concluding  part  of  thi:*  Number  goes  to  prefs,  we 
jhall  prefent  the  fubllance  of  it  to  our  readers  in  a  poAfcript ;  other* 
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wife  it  (hall  ht  fully  given  in  the  fucceeding  Number,     At  this  thnCf 
we  may  only  fay  that  the  bill  is  founded  in  juftice,  being  calculated  to 
prevent  foreigners^  who  arc  not  fubjcAed  to  our  burdens,  from  inter- 
fering in  the  home  market  of  Britain,  when  prices  are  below  the  rates 
at  which  Britifh  hu/bandmen  can  be  reckoned  able  to  cultivate  gralu. 
So  far  the  bill  will  operate  as  a  temporary  mnedy,  but  ftill  il  cannot 
be  confidered  as  an  effectual  one  ;  ior  as  rent,  labour  and  taxes  increaf's 
or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  as  x\w  \"Aut  of  inoirey  diminiflies,  fo  oughl 
the  importation  rates  to  be  niifcd  in   a  propoKti(iiiar>le  manner.     We 
have   feen  a  ftatement  htid  before  thr  corn  Comriittce,  wliicli  demon- 
flrates  that  every  Linlithgow  boll  of  grain,  difpofed  of  by  the  farmer 
at  this  time,  actually  cofts  hnn  ten  ihillin^s  more  tlian  it  did  in   x  7901 
upon  the  fuppoAtion  that  a  given  fpot  of  ground,  fay  an  acre,  yielded 
the  like  quantity  at  eacli  period.     If  this  be  the  cafe,  and  we  ai-e  dif- 
pofed to  believe  that  it  is  not  wide  of  the  trutli,  then  it  may  be  in* 
ferrcd  that  agriculturifls  are  not  placed,  by  the  prefent  bill,  in  fiieh 
a  favourable  fituation  as  they  occupied  in  1790,  uhcn  the  lad  one  \ias 
pafled.     A  feeble  oppoiition  \%*ag  made  to  the  bill,  but  i:  met  «tith 
little  attention.     The  Glafgow  Cliamber  of  Commerce  early  commit- 
ted themfelves,  by  entering  into  refolutionj)  to  oppofe  the  bill,  but  they 
were  followed  up  with  very  little  vigour,  and  were  feconded  by  only 
f^w  mannfa^uring  bodies.      Indeed,  the  Chamber  forgot  that,  when 
compared  with  wages  earned  by  labonrertf  and  manufacturers  at  both 
periods,  the  prire  of  provifions  would  ahfolutely    be   lower,    even  if 
grain  reached  the  importation  rates,  than  that  at  which  they  were  fnr« 
rilhed  in  1 790.     The  coiintryi  genei-ally  fpoaking,  fei*med  to  be  of  this 
opinion ;  for  no  com  bill  ever  received  ^is  difcuflTion,  or  excited  hfs 
attention   among   the    manufacturing  and   trading  iutercllH   of   Great 
Britain. 

When  on  this  fubjeft,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  fome  parts  of  Mr 
Chalmers's  late  edition  of  the  Pohrical  Llliniatc  of  Gnat  Bntain, 
becaufe  we  conceive  them  calculated  to  do  much  mifehicf  among 
people  who  are  unable  to  inveAigate  fr.ch  fuf jje^is  u  ith  precifion.  Mr 
C'r. aimers,  we  are  aware,  piques  himftlf  upon  his  aceuracy  in  nuttUrs 
cf  jiict ;  but  this  calls  upon  us  to  d'/al  thi*  more  plainly  with  him. 
If  he  had  only  been  a  common  writrr,  one  v.ho  was  in  the  habit  c^f 
gathering  fadta  at  ^-andom,  we  might  lja>e  piiUc::  him  in  i'llence  ;  but 
his  reputation  being  great,  and  his  authority  eoin'tJcrod  by  inoU  poople 
as  unqacflionablc,  we  are  ii.duced  to  beftuw  a  few  minute!^  in  cuiiiider- 
iiig  what  he  fays  about  the  corn  trade  of  Great  Britairi. 

•  As  I  have  been  afl^ed  my  opinion,  *  1::\ s  Mr  CluilnuTS,  •  with  re- 
gard to  fearrity,  the  paft  i-uid  the  fulnrc,  1  will  fuhmit  my  judgi*mciit 
upon  tiii^  inlcriLling  fnbie6t.  During  the  war  and  the  deaitU,  I  wiia 
id-  ".t  J  iliuu^l.  i  did  nut  always  appnne  of  what  was  done  or  faid. 
N*-'A  ir«  it  '..  r  have  peace  and  plenty,  I  will  deliver  my  fentiments,  ' 
&c.   Uc,   (p.  I   :.) 

Willi  ;tg:;v:  :•:  the  corn  Liws  and  tin  ir  operation,  Mr  Chalmers 
Ci>ncu:T»  with  th-.*  opinion  of  Mr  ^iowictt,  v.liich  he  ouules   Tp.  330.^. 
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•  That  the  varhtu  changes  in  our  com  laws  mre  Jk  fat  from  U^  itg 
OfJy^  mr  even  any  eonfiderable  caufe  ef  the  decrtafe  of  wr  tmforte  of  €or% 
that  there  u  no  nec^tty  for  fupp^Jing  tbty  have  been  wy  caufe  at  oB,  * 
He  then  proceeds  to  fay  (p.  33i.)»  *  After  a  long  confiderttioii  of  the 
com  accounts  which  were  printed  by  order  of  Parliament  in  Novem* 
ber  i8oo,  and  weighing  collateral  circuinftancesv  it  appears  to  me* 
that  the  feafons,  cither  good  or  bad,  have  been  the  efficient  caufes  of 
plenty  or  fcarcity,  from  the  epoch  of  the  exportation  bounty  to  the 
prefciit  times.  After  fully  confidering  this  iutereftiug  fubje£k»  the  fe- 
ries  of  com  laws  appeared  to  me  like  continued  attempts  to  regulate  the 
ieafons. '  He  then  obferves  in  rcc^ard  to  prices,  *  Tliere  are  two  pobtt 
which  are  beyond  the  power  of  Parliament :  the  Legiflatuve  cannot 
regulate  the  courfc  of  the  feafons ;  neither  can  the  Legi/lature  con* 
truu]  tlic  fubtlc  and  fdent  depreciation  of  money,  which  ieems  to  luive 
the  all  powerful  force  of  ileam. '  • 

This  is  found  ducliine.  However  (in  p.  33 1.)  Mr  Chalmers  ad* 
vances  the  following  Jirangr  pofitiou,  *  I  will  now  fpeak  of  the  recent 
dearths,  which  proceeded  from  various  cauii'S.  iTlie  principal  caufe 
was,  undoubtedly,  a  long  ferics  of  unfavourable  feafons.  We  have,  as 
I  have  already  (hewn,  not  only  a  greater  number  of  people  to  feed  ; 
but  a  greater  niunber  of  opulent  and  waileful  people  to  feed,  owing  to 
the  favourable  i  hange  in  the  circumftaiK:es  of  a  jgreat  many  people. 
In  the  fnran  time,  the  whole  meceffaries  of  life  were  flJ  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  ancert.  From  Corn*suali  to  Caitln:fs^  there  it  an  utttUrftanding 
among  the  felhrs,  tvbo  never  forget  that  the  confumers  are  wholly  in  their 
ponvi  r.  /ind^  by  means  of  this  underjlanding^  and  of  that  concert^  there 
is  not  a  free  market  in  Britain,  where  the  balance  of  fispply  and  demand 
can  vibrate  without  tL-  interruptions  of  avarice^ '  &C.  In  page  333, 
after  allowing  of  an  enhancement  of  price  from  the  war,  in  coniidera- 
tion  of  the  more  Uberal  fupply  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  confe- 
quont  additional  demand,  in  proportion  to  the  fupply,  from  the  army 
agents,  he  thus  proceeds  :  <  But  fome  other  effe£ls  of  war  contribute 
to  enhance  the  prices  iUll  more.  When  the  afleflcd  taxes  and  the  in- 
come tax  were  colledled,  the  fupplien  of  the  niceflarics  of  life  con- 
trived to  impofe  their  proportion  of  thofe  taxes  on  the  confumers  in  the> 
prices  of  tlie  ucccfTary  articles,-'  5cc. 

Now,  we  would  prcfume  to  aik  Mr  Chalmers  what  becomes  of  his 
iHCtinic y  and  moderation,  when  he  aflerts  general  coucluiions  of  the 
above  nature,  without  the  leaft  fhadow  of  proof  from  fadt,  and  upon 
no  better  authoiity  than  his  own  ipfe  dixit  aud  private  think.  As  his 
cpift'on  was  however  in  bis  opinion  to  have  fucn  unlimited  credit  with 
t^ic  public,  we  mull  give  praife  to  his  difcretinti,  in  abilaiuing  from 
giving  it  during  ttic  time  of  dearth,  that  he  might  Jiot  incrcafe  the 
pubhc  irritation.  We  might  alfo  inquire  u|>gn  what  principle  he  judges 
uf  the  effect  of  feafons,  as  that  upon  whitrh  prices  depend  more  thau 
upon  com  laws.  For  if  we  admit  of  coiuert  and  combination  among 
the  iellers  as  a  principle  regulating  pi  ices,  it  remains  to  be  afcertained 

how 

*  1  he  au:Kor  ado|)ts  implicitly  Sir  Gcw  .gc  Shujlibnr^  Evelyn's  ratio  of  dflpreda- 
li^o,  though  we  think  tb^  truth  of  its  data  very  (|a((HeBable. 
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w  far  this  influence  extends.  Does  this  underftanding  and  concert 
ly  prevail  araon^  the  fellers  in  fcarce  years  ?  If  fo,  before  Sir  George 
luckburgh's  tables  can  (hew  the  extent  of  depreciation  of  money,  in 
owance  of  dedu^lion,  for  the  effect  of  this  underftanding  in  concerts 
ift  be  made  in  every  dear  year,  1)cforc  it  can  afford  the  proper  datum 
^rice.  It  is  ftrange  that  this  underftanding  and  concert  ihould  only 
eft  prices  in  times  of  fcarcity,  when  it  expofes  the  fellers  to  obloquy 
d  outrage,  and  (hould  not  more  certainly  take  place  in  fcafons  of 
jnty,  when  it  might  be  carried  to  great  length  without  any  danger* 
•  is  it,  that  dearth  is  never  owing  to  fcarcity,  but  always  to  this  un- 
rftanding  and  concert,  and  of  courfe  that  chcapnefs  doi*$  not  indicate 
?nty,  but  merely  a  want  of  underftanding  and  concert  among  the 
lers? 

We  wi(hed  to  have  difcufled,  witli  more  minutencfs,  the  fti-ange  opi- 
)n  entertained  by  Mr  Chalmers  concerning  the  undcrftanJfng  which 
evails  among  the  dealers  in  grain  ;  but  the  bounds  of  this  article  re- 
ifts  us  from  doing  more  (at  leaft  at  this  time)  than  merely  noticing 
It  is  only  of  late  that  we  heard  of  the  publication,  otherwife  we 
>uld  have  examined  him  more  ftriftly  in  another  place.  In  a  word, 
?  may  only  add,  that  no  man,  converfant  with  the  com  trade  of 
ritain,  can  for  a  moment  ferioufiy  believe  it  pradlicable  to  regu- 
:c  prices  by  any  previous  concert  or  underftanding  among  the  fel- 
"8.  Nay  more,  it  is  imprafticable  to  regulate  the  prices  of  a  petty 
irket ;  for  the  fellers  can  never  afcertain  bi*fon»hand  the  number  of 
irchafers,  or  the  extent  of  their  demand  ;  therefore  all  previous  cou- 
rt may  in  a  moment  be  overturned. 

Our  readers  will  obferve,  in  the  firft  Branch,  fomc  excerpts  from  the 
port  of  the  Malt-tax  Committee,  wherein  the  evidence  given  by  our 
rpectab/Ie  frL»nd  and  correfpondent  I)r  Skene  Keith  makes  a  coiifpi- 
0X13  t\yure.  After  all  that  has  been  done,  no  relief  can  be  obtninod 
r  Scotianil,  at  leaft  till  another  Reflion,  Mr  Pitt  having  m'"*Td  that 
e  con  fide  r:-it  ion  of  the  biifinefs  fliould  be  put  off  to  that  time,  in  or- 
r,  as  he  faid,  that  fati^fadtory  experiments  mij^ht  be  made  to  afcer- 
:;i  the  relative  qualities  of  En^^lifh  and  Scotch  Barley.  We  were 
■.T  very  fanf(uinc  in  expecting  relief,  though  we  have  repeatedly 
i'lF/d  the  nccefutv  of  it,  unlef&  it  was  meant  *o  ruin  the  c»:h;)re  of 
ir;<  V  in  Scotland  iilroo ether.  Our  landed  gentlemen  have,  Irowcver, 
Hi .:  :■••:!  ia  a  ftate  of  apathy  duriii;^  the  difcuirioii  ;  !  ot  a  fnigle  public 
•dy  i  'i^i:ij^  ftiired,  except  the  Hi;.yalHiKl  Sor-iely  of  Scotland,  wiio 
n:i!::ly  (Vf^^Tve  much  pr.iife  on  this  occafion.  We  repeat  what  was 
nncrly  fla'ed,  that  So  itch  harl^*y  cannot  compete  in  the  market  with 
n;;l;l!i  Ivirlry  nt  more  than  hr.lf  d::ty  ;  nay  n!ore,  that  its  f:ilc,  in  bad 
\\iy^^J  \i'\\[  alwavs  be  injure.!  ''\'*'.\\  w!ie:i  hiir  dutv  is  paid.  The  oririnal 
liio  of  th;?  riiw  a!tiel»  i-s  cor.iraiv lively  triflir.g  to  that  of  the  perfect 
t:ci.' ;  t'rpjr.-r'*  no  JTift  co/.d-lin-s  c:i:i  be  ilr.i'.'. n  Kmm  the  prices  of 
ch  country,  '."r-oui^'h  it  appeiTs  th.il  the  CoiTimiLlJc  had  beftowed 
•:ch  ailentioM  i!i  i-.v-.fl'p-jtin^^  and  iilc^it  iinir.«;  lliein. 
Tiie  pro))«.'ity-;.  \  i  ii.  iiiiL-;,  fo  fur  a^  wr  k:ivrA-,  uncollected  in  every 
rjijty  ;  a;id  the  iiidccirioa  of  thi*  comLulfi:j::eri  a::d  'jlhers  appointed 
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to  execute  the  aft  which  impofod  it,  (hews,  in  the  cleared  sianDer^ 
that  our  original  ideas  concerning  its  intricacy  and  confufion  were  not 
without  foundation.  In  making  anbfTments  upon  farmers,  who  have 
occupied  for  more  than  feven  years,  no  rule  or  principle  is  laid  down^ 
except  th;it  the  aflclfmcnt  muft  be  levied  according  to  rack-rent.  But 
wliat  is  rack-rent  ?  Why,  juft  fo  much  as  the  farm  will  giwr,  when  no 
fine  or  grcifTum  is  paid.  But  then,  whctlier  this  rent  is  the  fum  at  which 
the  farm  would  fet,  for  one  year,  for  a  leafe  of  twenty  years,  or  for 
one  of  a  hundred  years  duration,  tlic  aft  does  not  fay  ;  though,  no 
doubt,  the  value  of  any  farm  is  much  regulated  by  the  length  of  te- 
nure under  which  it  is  poireffed,  and  by  the  extent  of  abilities  enjoyed 
by  the  pofTeflbr.  Here  is  a  fource  of  difpute  and  of  unequal  afleiT- 
mjnt  which  ought  to  be  removed,  olherwife  valuations  can  never  be 
correal)'  made.  We  underftand  that  a  plan  was  laid  before  his  Ma-  • 
jeily's  miii'fters  which,  in  a  great  meafure,  would  have  placed  the 
farmer  in  the  hke  fituation  with  other  clafTcs ;  that  is,  his  profit! 
would  havir  h^?en  aflfefled  by  furveyor*  of  (kill  and  capacity,  who  were 
actual  farmtn*s,  and  n^iided  in  liis  neigh bourlioc id.  It  does  not  however 
ap|>ear  that  any  (leps  have  been  taken  to  operate  upon  this  plan  ;  though, 
imhfy  fonii. thing  of  this  nature  is  irfortod  to,  the  occupiers  of  land 
vv-ill,  Itfs  or  more,  contiiiue  to  l>e  taxed  upon  a  higher  ratio  than  their 
follow  fubJL-c\s,  wIk)  enjoy  equal  gains  and  profits.  If  the  commiflion* 
rrs  appoiiitfd  to  execute  the  adl  inv  men  of  dilcerumcnt,  relief,  to  ar 
certain  extent,  may  be  gained;  but  fu  long  as  rcut  ia  held,  in  any 
IhajK?,  to  be  the  criterion  of  JuTciTme'.it,  ifie  gricvaiii-e  complained  of 
cann(;t  be  altogether  removed. 

A  bufuu  fs  of  much  importance  to  all  inafler?,  and  involving  the  in- 
ters il  of  farmer ji  in  particular,  wa*i  lately  before  the  Lower  Houfe  of 
Parliament,  on  whicli  account  alone  we  notice  it  here.  We  allude  to 
th«  procei  dings  in  the  cafe  of  Mr  Morrifoii,  a  farmer  in  Banffshire^ 
and  Garrow  his  fervant.  The  queftion  Ihall  be  viewed  in  the  abftraft, 
bt'caufe  it  a^Imits  of  a  general  aj)pLcatioiu  A  very  few  remarks  iliall 
OiJy  be  i>{rcrcd. 

When  a  mailer  hires  a  fcrvant,  the  time  of  the  latter,  to  an  extent 
citlier  afcertained  by  pofitive  paction,  or  fegulated  by  conunon  praftice, 
is  transferred  upon  ctrtain  confideraiions  flipulated  betwixt  the  parties. 
I'he  firv:int,  if  in  licalth,  cannot  withhold  his  fervice  without  breaking  hi* 
part  of  the  agn\*n;ent ;  nor  can  he  employ  his  time  in  other  occupa* 
tio.;<,  unlcfs  lie  receives  the  fa'iclioii  of  his  mailer.  If  the  fervant 
craves  leave  of  abfence  for  an  hour,  a  day,  or  a  wvtk,  the  mafter  may 
^rant  ii  or  not,  as  he  choofes ;  but,  in  fuch  cafea,  the  femnt  cannot 
be  the  judge,  feeing  it  is  the  property  of  another  that  he  is  difpofing 
cif.  It  tlie  frrvant  could  difpofe  of  his  time  according  to  pleafure, 
witli  die  like  propriety  might  the  mafter  contend  for  liberty  to  fpend 
the  waqes  prom; led  to  the  fer\'ant,  or  withhold  any  part  thereof  at 
fancy  fugc^jiled.  We  alFuredly  think  that  farm  fervants  are  entitled  to 
every  encouragement  and  mark  of  favour,  and  in.  our  pra£lice  have 
ronilaiitly  fludicd  their  comfort  and  wel^ur ;  but»  were  fervants  made 
judges  in  thcfc  matterSj  it  is  dcdf  that  noUiing^  fhort  of  anarchy  and 

infubordinatioa 
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Vifubordioatioii  miffht  be  expefted  to  follow.  Applying  there  remvlLi 
to  the  cafe  of  Mr  Morn{bn»  it  appears  that  his  lervant  Garrow  took 
an  unwarrantable  liberty,  when  he  deferted  fervice  for  a  day,  without 
obtaining  permiflion.  We  give  no  opinion  concerning  the  expediency 
or  prudence  of  Mr  Morrifon's  condu£l  ;  but  we  are  decidedly  of  opi> 
tiion,  that  if  a  fervant  could  go  to  aft  infpe^ion  contrary  to  the  will  of 
his  mailer,  he  might  go  to  other  places,  and  engage  in  fcenes  of  a  very 
Afferent  nature,  whether  his  mafter  gave  him  permiifion  or  not. 
yuly  30. 

N.  B.  Since  the  above  was  feot  to  prefs,  the  following  account  of 
the  new  Corn  Bill  has  been  received  from  our  correfpondeot  in  London. 

According  to  the  Com  Bill  (which  now  only  waits  the  Royal  afTent), 
the  exportation  and  importation  of  grain,  from  and  into  Great  Britain, 
are  to  be  regulated  by  the  aggrregatc  average  prices  of  the  whole  of  the 
twelve  maritime  diftri£ts  in  JBnghnd  and  Wales,  and  of  the  whole  of 
the  four  maritime  diftrifb  in  Scothind,  from  the  quarteriy  and  vireekly 
returns ;  and  the  exportation  and  importation  allowed  at  the  following 
duties  and  bounties.     The  bill  commences  on  the  f  5  th  Novembert 

EXPORTATION  ALLOWED. 

Wheat  -  •  -  -  if  at,  or  under  488.  p.  quarter.  Bounty  58.  p.  quarter. 

Rye if  at,  or  under  328.  p.  quarter.  Bounty  3  s.  p.  quarter. 

Barley  •  -  -  -  if  at,  or  under  28s.  p.  quarter.  Bounty  2 8.6d.p.quartcr 

Oats if  at,  or  under  i6s»  p.  quarter,  Bounty  2s.  p.  quarter. 

Peas  and  Beans  if  at,  or  under  35s.  p.qr.  exportable,  but  without  bounty. 

EXPORTATION  PROHIBITED. 

On  Wheat  •  -  -  -  ....  if  above  548. 

Rye,  Peas  and  Beans 35s* 

Barley,   or  Malt 31s. 

Oats  -- 19s. 

IMPORTATION  ALLOWED. 

Wheat— If  under  638.  p.  qr.  Duty  148.  3d. — If  at,  or  above  638*  but 

under  668.  Duty  28.  6d.-^lf  at,  or  above  668.  Duty  6d. 
Rye,  peas  and  Beans — If  under  428.  p.  qr.  Duty  228* — If  at,  or  above 

42s.  but  under  448.  Duty  is.  6d.-— If  at,  or  above  440.  Duty  3d. 
Barley — If  under  3  is.  6d.  p.  qr.  Duty  228.-^lf  at,  or  above  31s.  6d. 

hut  under  338.  Duty  is.  3d. — If  at,  or  above  331.  Duty  3d. 
Oat8~-rIf  under  ate.  p.  qr.  Duty  69.  yd. — If  at,  or  above  21s.  but 

under  228.  Duty  I8. — If  at,  or  above  228.  Duty  2d, 


£XTJ^AC7S  FROM  PRirATE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

SCOTLAND. 
Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Gli\fgo*tVj  Jvne  j^tb. 

•  You  will  remember  that  I  formerly  mentioned  a  piece  of  pp'ound  of 
two  acres  adjoining  to  this  cityi  which  I  vrzs  endeavouring  to  improve* 

(a 
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la  Noveisbcr  1802  I  planted  it  with  the  heft  forts  of  goofebeny  hufhes 
from  Lancaihire.  They  were  planted  in  rows  with  feven  feet  of  inter- 
vala»  and  five  feet  betwixt  each  bufht  and  are  thriving  tolerably  welly 
though  no  fruit  worth  mentioning  hav  aa  yet  been  got. 

Laft  feafon  1  had  potatoes  in  the  intervals,  fay  about  50  inches  from 
the  bnfhes,  which  in  many  parts  foiled  altogether.  The  caufe  of  failure 
was  from  the  ground  being  infefted  with  a  fmall  yellow  worm,  about 
one  inch  Ion((«  and  about  the  thiclcnefs  of  a  ftrong  pack- thread.  In  the 
month  of  February,  this  year,  I  fpread  quicklime,  and  alfo  lime  nibbifh 
upon  the  parts  moft  infefted  f  but,  to  my  aftoniHiment,  the  worms  feem 
to  be  rather  increafed  than  diminiftied  thereby,  and  the  potatoes  planted 
this  year  have  in  confequence  failed.  As  an  experiment,  1  fowed  part 
of  the  field  with  onions  and  leeks,  about  two  thirds  of  which  fiiiled  to 
appear  \  and  where  the  infcfts  are  moft  prevalent,  even  the  feeds  that 
TCgetatcd  are  fince  completely  deftroyed.  As  a  further  experiment,  I 
mean  to  plant  fome  hundreds  of  cabbages  and  favoys*  and  alfo  to  fow 
diifcrent  kinds  of  turnips.  Pray  give  me  your  opinion  on  thefe  matters^ 
or  iofcrt  the  fubftance  of  this  letter  in  your  Magazine,  ib  as  I  may  be 
favoured  with  the  fentiments  of  your  correfpoodenta*  ' 

*  F.  S.     Since  writing  the  above,  i  have  vifited  the  field,  when  my 
i{ardener  took  up  the  endofed  fample  of  thefe  derils.    The  foil  is  abfo^ ' 
surely  perforated  by  them.  ' 

Letter  from  a  GMknuin  in  tht  nttgUourbo^d  rf  Perii,  July  tS, 

«  Thf  crops  in  this  quarter  promife  to  be  good,  notwithftanding  the 
iharp  frofts  which  we  have  lately  had  to  the  eveoiDgrs  and  momingff« 
particularly  on  Wedoefday  laft,  which  leads. me  to  fufpe^^  that  the 
Tender  blooms  of  the  wheat  may  be  injured,  though,  as  yet,  no  evt- 
drnce  thereof  is  difcovercd.  Yefttrday  we  enjoyed  a  fine  mild  fhower, 
which,  witit  the  wafmnefs  of  the  weather,  it  ui  to  be  hoped  will  pro* 
'i'lcebenfiicial  effrCts.  Hay  hanreft  is  in  great  forwardncfs,  and  will 
foon  be  concluded  if  the  weather  continue  farourable.  The  produce 
this  feafon  is,  without  doubti  bck)w  that  of  an  average  crop.  Tumipf 
every  where  in  this  neighbourhood  look  extremely  well.  Wheat  oa  the 
fallows  is,  in  general,  a  good  crop  ;  but  oats  and  barley  threaten  to  be 
of  little  bulk.  In  our  marketa,  cattle  in  good  condition  ftiU  command 
fair  prices,  though  fomewhat  under  thofe  of  laft  year. 

Dumfritsjhin  ^arterly  Report. 

A  favourable  change  of  weather  commenced  in  the  end  of  Apri!, 
when  vegetation  began  with  rapidity,  fince  which  it  hu  received  little 
check.  Cold  bottomed  lands,  however,  were  fo  extremely  chilled  bf 
the  fpring  rains,  that  the  crops  upon  them  were  very  long  of  recovering  ; 
and  indeed,  at  this  day,  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  the  cropa 
of  them  and  dry  (oils,  than  baa  at  any  lime  been  obfenred  after  (b  long 
a  traA  of  warm  good  weather.  Wheat  it  generally  luxuriant  upon  good 
foils,  and  hat  the  [N-obable  chance  of  being  wdl  filled  firom  moderate 
weather  while  in  the  fioWer,  of  which  there  neter  was  a  greater  ftiow 
Vfoo  tiie  mr%    The  quantity  of  whett  in  thit  couo^  it  greater  than  or- 
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illnaiy,  owing  to  the  Aa^natlnn  of  the  fdle  of  barley.  Oats,  though 
itrong  and  foruarJ  on  Jry  luiU,  arc  backward  on  cold-bottomed  lands* 
and  du  not  on  the  wLulc  promife  mure  than  an  ordinary  crop.  There 
has  been  fomc  dciriand  of  l<itc  for  vhcat  and  oats  for  the*  Liverpool 
markvt.  Whca;  pt:  WiucLcIler  biilliel  fells  at  6s.  ;  Potato  Oats  at 
38. ;  Common  Oats  :il  2.-.  6d.  ;  bell  qualities.  Thefe  are  considered  ai 
low  prices  ;  and  though  tome  years  a^o  this  might  not  be  thccafe»  they 
21  re  now  certainly  m:.ch  under  what  grain  can  be  affoided  at  by  the 
farmer  who  pays  udditional  rent,  and  double  wagfs.to  fervants»  labciur- 
crs,  and  tradefnien.  The  iiicreafe  of  the  expence  of  the  implements  of 
farming  would  of  itfclf  require  a  confiderable  addition  to  the  price  of 
produce. 

Turnips  were  generally  late  of  (owing,  but  are  come  up  well  and 
healthy.  Thofe  fuwn  eaily,  however,  have  on  fome  farms  been  affeCt- 
cd  by  the  fmall  bla<.k  caicrpillar,  which  dellroys  the  leaf  entirely  ;  and 
oue  farmer,  it  is  faid,  has  alicady  ploughed  down  a  field  of  ten  acres 
from  this  caufe.  Ti.i^s  worm,  fo  far  as  1  have  obferved,  has  appeartd 
ODCC  only  in  my  time  of  farming,  about  twenty  years  ago.  It  then 
deflroyed  many  flddt:,  and  prevailed  generally  over  the  kingdom. 
It  eatB  the  leaves  wholly,  except  the  fibres.  It  is  extremely  tender. 
It  feems  likely  that  a  light  roller  would  dellroy  them,  without  injuring 
the  crop  othcrwiie  \\lien  fci  young. 

The  tlemarid  for  flieep  and  cattle  has  been  flow  ;  fo  much  fo,  that  the 
!Engli(h  fiarmcrs  and  dealers  have  not  comd'for  them  as  ufual ;  and  wher. 
carried  up  by  the  Scotch  dtulers,  a  fall  of  prices  mud  cnfue.  Rough 
flicep,  of  the  fliort  or  moorland  kind,  h.avc  kept  belter  up  to  their  former 
price  than  the  long  or  Cheviot  kiiid,  which  is  the  more  unufual,  the 
price  of  wool  having  been  on  the  rife.  Hogs  have  given  from  10  to 
138.  the  (hovt  kind  ;  Dinmonts  from  15  to  los. ;  Long  fheep  do: 
more.  Year-old  fiots  in  Jiiue  about  5I.  Ycld  cows,  Annandale  cr 
Galloway  fize,  from  7  to  icl.  Thefe  arc  20  per  cent,  under  lart  ycar'i- 
prices ;  but  are,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  be  reckoned  too  low. — July  r<ji\ 

Lftter  fvcm  Invrrnefsjkire^  July  23. 

<  la  the  neighbourhood  of  Invernefs,  the  crops  in  gencrnl  prefent  •: 
^ood  appearance,  efpecially  upon  the  hill  and  moor  lands,  which  are. 
on  the  whoK',  n'ore  weighty  than  thofe  on  the  fea-coaft.  A  few  of  ih: 
early  turnips  fuffercd  from  the  fly  ;  but  it  was  fo  far  lucky  that  we  hic 
an  unequal  braird,  as  the  lall  come  up  ones  fupplied  the  deficiency  oc 
cafioned  by  the  ravage^*  of  that  infect,  i^otatues  make  a  good  appear- 
ance, though  curled  ones  are  to  be  fecn  in  many  fields.  Imptovementu 
in  agriculture  are  fali  advancing  in  this  county ;  and  a  perfon  who  has 
been  abfent  for  a  few  years,  will  hardly  be  able  to  recognize  the  ficldai 
he  was  formerly  acquainted  with,  fo  great  has  been  the  change. 

*•  The  C^iledonian  Canal  is  carrying  on  with  fpirit,  though  none  of  it 
is  yet  dug  out  to  its  full  depth*  A  great  number  of  hands  are  employ- 
ed, the  moll  of  them  at  piece-work,  or  at  fo  much  per  folid  yard  ; 
when  employed  by  the  day,  not  more  than  eighteenpence  of  wages  ia 
(jivcQ  at  prcfenr,  though  I  am  coQviaccd  that  ultinuitcly  thift  great  uo- 

dertakibg 
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dertaking  mud  have  a  confiderable  cffed  in  raifiog  the  value  of  labour 
here.  Cattle  have  a  dull  falc  at  prefent ;  and  as  to  fheep,  matters  are 
ftill  worft,  being  at  Itali  Teven  or  eight  ihilliiigR  per  head  lower  than 
lall  year.  We  have  had  heavy  rains  for  feveral  days  paft»  which  has 
retarded  the  harveiling  of  hay,  the  crop  of  which  may  be  conAdered 
as  a  good  one.  ' 

Letter  from  Falkirl^  July  24. 

'  Almoft  immediately  after  1  lall  wrote  you,  aa  uncommon  change 
took  place  in  the  weather,  which  for  fome  time  before  had  been  dry 
and  bitterly  cold,  but  became  mild  and  genial,  with  refrc/liing  fliowet 8« 
Vegetation  in^onfequcnce  advanced  rapidly,  and  has  continued  almoil 
uninterrupted  ever  fince.  The  weather,  for  fome  time  palt,  has  been  ve* 
ry  warm  and  dry  ;  but  during  the  laft  four  or  five  days,  we  have  had  a 
guod  deal  of  rain.  Under  fuch  circum (lances,  any  opinion  of  the  pro* 
bable  return  of  the  prefeut  crop  would  be  little  elfe  than  conjedure  ;  £9 
much  mud  depend  on  warm  dry  weather  at  this  critical  period  of  the 
feafon.  Already  many  of  the  heavy  crops  arc  confiderably  lodged* 
Hay  may  be  fafely  pronounced  the  worft  crop  that  has  been  in  the  dif- 
tri^  of  the  Carfe  for  fome  years ;  I  underlland,  however,  it  is  better 
on  the  dry-field  foils.  The  fecond  crop  promifea  to  be  luxuriant.  Faf; 
tures  have  been  excellent  through  the  whole  feafon,  and,  after  fo  much 
rain  of  late,  are  likely  to  continue  fo.  The  diilrefs  often  occurring  frona 
overf^ocking  can  fcarcely  have  been  felt  at  all  this  feafon,  except  under  the 
molt  injudicious  management,  as  the  pailures  have  been  capable  of  carry*- 
ing  forward  more  tlian  an  ordinary  flock.  Upon  the  whole,  the  crop  at 
prefcnt  promifes  well,  is  more  bulky  than  laii  year,  particularly  oats, 
and  bar  veil  is  likely  to  be  early,  i'he  feafon,  however,  has  not  beep 
favourable  for  working  the  fummer  Hallows  ;  they  are  confequeutly  out 
in  fuch  a  high  ftate  of  cultivation  as  could  be  wiihed  for  at  this  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  year,  in  a  clay  dillri£l,  where  fo  much  hereaftcir 
depends  on  that  procefs  being  effcitlualiy  accomplished ;  and  the  fiimc 
caufes  that  have  produced  a  bulky  crop  of  grain,  have  brought  forward 
alfo  abundance  of  weeds,  fo  that-  the  fields  very  generally  look  fouL 
Our  grain  market  has  advanced  a  little  during  the  tail  quarter.  Wheat 
fells  at  3CS.,  Barley  2cs.,  Beans  185.,  Oats  lou  The  price  of  hay 
IS  not  yet  fixed  ;  but,  notwithtlauding  the  bad  crop  of  it  in  the  Carfe, 
;t  is  not  expcCled  to  exceed  7d.  a  (loue.  The  extenfive  cultivation  of 
fown  grafTcs  has  of  late  years  incieafcd  the  qtiantity  of  that  uriide  be- 
yond the  demand. 

In  my  laii  letter,  when  adverting  to  the  importance  of  the  tenure  by 
leafe  to  the  general  interefts  of  agriculture,  1  took  occafion  to  mentioa 
fome  circumilances  refpe^ing  the  barony  of  Kiuniel  in  our  neighbour* 
h(X)d,  that  appeared  at  the  time  to  apply  in  illuilration  of  that  opinion  ; 
and  in  warmly  cfpoufing  the  general  caufe,  was  led  to  animadvert  fome- 
what  pointedly  on  that  particular  cafe.  The  fubflance  of  the  para- 
graph alluded  to  I  had  from  one  of  the  tenants  in  common  converlatioo* 
it  was  at  that  time,  indeed,  the  general  topic  of  difcourfe  amongil  them, 

!     andj  from  having  talked  the  matter  often  o^r,  their  fears  (becjiufc  fn-r. 

f  hapt 
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haps  the  noWc  proprietor  pofTcflcd  the  power)  had  at  laft  maprnided  thr 
poflibility  of  fiich  an  tvcnt  into  a  reality.  It  now  appears  that  all  thefe 
fears  had  arifcn  merely  in  coiifequence  of  a  jrentleman  of  acknowledged 
talents  in  thefe  matitrs  having  made  a  furvcy  of  the  cllate,  and,  in  the 
performance  of  thi^t  talk,  having  neceifarily  made  fome  inquiries  aniongft 
the  tenants.  1  have  fince  learnt,  not  only  that  do  intimation  of  re- 
moval had  been  given  them  by  any  of  the  agents  of  the  nobleman  to 
whom  It  belongp,  but  that  no  fiich  intention  ever  exilied.  I  feel  ex» 
tremely  happy  to  embrace  the  very  firft  opportunity  of  making  this  ac- 
knowledgement to  that  nobleman,  becaufe  that  paflage  in  my  laft  letter, 
without  the  fmalleft  intention  on  my  part,  might  perhims  by  fome  be 
conflrued  into  a  pointed  refledtion  on  him  as  an  individual,  when  it  wat 
meant  merely  to  illuflrate  generally  the  value  of  the  tenure  by  leafe,  in 
preference  to  any  loofe  manner  of  holding  farms,  which  might  fubjec^ 
tenants  to  a  fudden  and  unexpe^ed  removal,  or  to  a  lawfutt,  perhaps 
the  greatcft  evil  of  the  two.  ' 

AlitULothian  Quarterly  Report. 

A  FAVOURABLE  change  of  weather  took  place  about  the  26th  of  A* 
pril ;  and  during  the  month  of  May  vegetation  proceeded  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  latenefs  of  its  commencement.  The 
fields  became  green  almoft  inHantaneonfly,  and  never  was  old  paftnre 
grafs  in  greater  abundance.  But  the  fame  cannot  be  faid  of  new  grafs  ; 
for,  what  from  the  want  of  plants  owing  to  laft  year's  drought,  and  their 
feeblenefs,  ariling  from  the  chilnef?  of  fpring,  hay  u  a  fcanty  crop.  The 
price  is  not  yet  eftablifhed,  but  fcveral  Tales  have  been  made  at  ninepence 
and  tenpence  per  itone  of  22  lib.  from  the  rick.  There  will,  however,  be 
an  immenfe  difference  in  the  qualities  of  hay  this  feafon  ;  a  circumftance 
that  ought  to  be  attended  to  both  by  fellers  and  purdiafers  of  it,  many 
fields  being  overrun  with  white  gowans,  which  horfes  will  not  lafte. 

Wheat  is  a  full  crop  every  where  as  to  bulk  ;  and  fhould  the  next 
month  prove  mild  and  dry,  may  be  expef^ed  to  yield  wcU.  The  vari* 
ous  other  crops  alfo  look  well ;  but  thofe  upon  thin  clay  land  ftill  evince 
that  they  are  the  offtipring  of  a  wet  feed- time.  A  general  hanreft  will 
be  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  lat^  than  laft  year,  and  the  potato  fields 
appear  as  much  affcded  with  the  curl  as  ever. 

Turnips  have  generally  come  up  evenly  ;  but  they  have  lately  been 
attacked  by  millions  of  caterpillars,  which  threaten  their  dcftrudtioo. 
They  are  black,  and  about  an  inch  long.  They  eat  up  all  the  leaves, 
and  allow  only  the  lit  ms  to  remain.  Various  methods  have  been  tried 
to  kill  them,  fuch  as  rolling,  applying  quicklime,  foot,  dec.  ;  but  all  of 
them  without  fuccefs.  Some  people  have  introduced  ducks  into  the 
fields,  who  eat  the  worms  with  avidity  ;  and  others  are  at  pains  to  em* 
ploy  boys  and  girls  to  go  along  the  rows  and  bruife  the  animals  between 
their  fingers.  It  is  hoped  that  the  late  rains  will  haften  the  period  of 
their  cxiftcnce,  or  invigorate  the  remaining  plants,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
withftand  the  ravages  of  thefe  'Icftroyers. 

Moorland  lambs  have  fallen  about  40  per  cent,  at  the  hit  markets  1 


that  ti»  thofc  that  fold  for  los.  laft  year,  now  only  bring  6t.»  and  others 
in  proportion.     They  are  plentiful  but  by  no  meana  good. — yitiy  ay. 

Klncardirrejbire  ^uarterfy  Report. 

Tk  e  late  favourable  weatlier  hat  brought  the  crop,  !a  general,  over 
this  county,  very  f aft  forward.  The  oats  are  a  thick  crop*  The  bear,' 
for  we  grow  very  little  barley,  is  tolerable,  though  rather  thin  upon 
the  ground.  The  wheat  and  peas  excellent.  Hay  is  a  light  crop  ;  the 
clover  in  moft  places  having  failed.  The  firft  fown  turnips  have  fuf- 
fered  much  from  the  fly  ;  but  thofe  fown  about  the  end  of  June  and  be- 
ginning of  July  look  well.  The  paftures  never  were  more  luxuriant 
than  this  feaii^i ;  but,  owing  to  the  late  drought,  have  become  rather 
flinted  in  growth.  Black  cattle  have  declined  confiderably  in  price ; 
and  lean  fh?ep  have  fallen  at  leaft  a  fourth  in  their  value.-^^if^K  26. 

jiberdeenflurt  ^uaritrly  Repnim 

Soon  after  laft  report,  the  weather  changed  for  the  better ;  and,  oa 
the  whole,  has  proved  favourable  to  this  diftrifl  through  the  fuoimer 
quarter.  The  crop  upon  ftrong  land,  and  upon  fields  in  good  condi* 
tion,  is  luxuriant ;  but  the  dry  thin  foils,  efpedally  fuch  as  are  iiiiper« 
fedtly  cultivated,  will  yield  but  a  poor  return.  If  the  feafon  coottnued 
favourable,  there  is  every  reafoD  to  beliere  that  the  crop,  taking  matter! 
upon  the  great  fcale,  will  be  rather  above  than  below  an  average. 

1  lay  harveft  is  moftly  over,  and  the  produce  is  -good.  Both  turnips 
nnd  potatoes  have  a  promifing  appearance,  and  the  paftures  prefent  a 
i'u!l  bite.  For  fome  weeks  paft,  the  cattle  markets  have  been  dullet 
than  formerly ;  but  the  depreflion  in  price  has  been  more  with  the  fmall 
and  lean  beafts,  than  with  ihofe  of  fi2e  and  condition.-— —^27/A  J^h* 

Morayjhvre  ^arttrly  Report. 

After  a  fevere  and  backward  fpring,  which  by  no  means  promi&d 
abundance,  we  were  favoured  with  the  fineft  feafon,  during  May  and 
part  of  June,  that  has  been  remembered  for  years.  Afterwards  the 
weather  became  remarkably  dry,  accompanied  with  fcorching  winds^ 
which  bad  a  tendency  not  only  to  (horten  the  corn  crop,  and  ftint  the 
pailures  on  our  dry  grounds,  but  alfo  threatened  the  turnips  with  de- 
ilruAion.  Fortunately,  we  have  now  got  moderate  rains  and  warmth, 
which  hwve  had  the  heft  effefls.  And  although  in  this  county,  where 
the  foil  varies  from  the  pnorrft  fand  to  the  moft  fertile  loam,  it  is  not 
to  he  crxptctc'd,  that  any  feafon  can  fuit  all  equally  well  ;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  growing  crop  promifes  well,  and  not  to  be  late* 

Wheat,  oati,  and  peas  are  all  good  ;  If  there  is  any  particular  defi- 
ciency, it  appears  to  be  in  barley.  It  is  at  fame  time  remarked,  that 
many  lu.'curiant  wheat  fields  arc  infefted  with  fmut,  a  difeafc  whicfc 
(from  whatever  caufe  it  proceeds)  may  certainly  with  attention  be  allc^ 
vKifed,  if  not  entirely  got  the  better  of.  We  had  no  grain  of  laft  cro^ 
to  fpare,  except  wheat,  which  was  (old  by  the  formers  at  21s.  per  boll> 
and  has  not  at  that  low  price  turned  out  an  advantageous  purchafe,  be^ 
:ng  moftly  all  winter  thrWhcd,  and  in  many  isftimces  tinged  with  fmot  s 

TCL.  V.  vo.  19.  B  b  .the 
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the  foutli  country  bakers  bave  rej^^ed  it,  and  will  continue  to  do  (op 
kvbilc  there  is  fo  much  of  tine  quality  at  market.  Hay  U  a  middling 
crop,  and  fo  are  both  turnips  and  ptnatoes.  Black  catti  -  dr*:  much  re- 
duced in  price  ;  but  dill  might  pny  the  breeder,  ii  :At$  C(U>!J  be  readily 
wOVcicd,  which  is  by  no  niLiiOB  the  cafe. 

Much  of  this  couiity  is  wc!l  a.Iajited  f<n  the  cuT^".!:  jn  uf  rye,  from 
which  many  fainiers  att  onTy  dettrrcd  by  \»t.ui  o:  .1  n:ij;  kf't.  Should 
this  report  reach  i;ny  dlllilLr,  inclinec!  to  Ci>ntract  for  the  purchafe  of 
this  grain,  his  prtipouiLs,  addrcfTcd  to  the  Secretary  of'  the  Morayfiiire 
Farmer  Chib,  will  mtct  with  due  attention. yti/y  3S. 

LftUr/rom  Ghf^cw^  3  ijl  yul}\ 

^  The  vrcather  during;  the  fummcr,  cfptcihliy  llncc  the  beginning  of 
jUHe,  has  been  rLruarkably  favourable  for  the  coming  crop.  Hay  is 
good  and  wlH  fecnred  ;  and  the  pailures  continue  very  fine.  Wheat 
ffvery  where  around  us  has  a  good  appearance  ;  and  fhould  the  prefent  fa- 
Tourable  weather  continue  till  it  is  harveited,  an  excellent  crop,  both  in 
regard  to  qiiaotiiy  and  quaHty,  may  be  expedled.  Oats  arc  not  in  fo 
forward  a  ilate ;  but  have  a  very  good  appearance.  Barley  threatens  to 
be  a  bad  crop  :  there  was  but  Httle  fown  in  thii  quarter,  the  feed-time 
being  very  unfavourable.  Potatoes  promife  well.  There  was  a  confix- 
derablc  quantity  planted  this  year  ;  but  the  weather  coming  on  very 
wet  immediately  alter,,  a  ^ood  pait  of  the  fctrd  gave  way  in  the  low 
grounds,  though,  where  the  f<iil  i-s  tolerably  dry,  the  crop  appears  to 
be  very  great.  About  three  weeks  ago,  wc  had  two  or  three  nights  of 
froft,  whicli  confidcrably  hurt  tiiis  edulent  upon  low  marfhy  grounds. 

<  Since  the  end  of  April  laft,  there  have  been  imported  fronv  Ireland 
into  Clyde  about  33,200  bolls  of  oats,  and  io,2c;o  bolls  oatmeal.  Two 
cargoes  of  wheat  have,  within  thefe  few  days,  arrived  in  the  Clyde 
from  Canada,  and  a  confiderahle  qcrantity  more  is  daily  expe£led.  The 
quality  of  that  grain  this  year  from  Canada  is  fine.  Our  port  being 
open  for  importation  of  wheat  at  the  low  duty,  during  the  laft  quarters 
\vc  had  confiderable  quantities  of  Dant/ic  wheat  in  our  market,  which, 
%nth  the  farther  fupplies  expected  before  the  1  5 ih  November,  wiH,  we 
think,  keep  prices  from  advancing  much  here  for  a  good  while  to  come.  * 

State  of  Glafgow  Alarkets,  July  31. 

Canada  Wheat       -      23s.  to  30B.     per  boll  of  24c  lib. 
Dant;tic  do.         -         298.  —  3»8. -j 

S^h    t    ^^'^?•Z;?::      pc.bolIL.-nlahgo.ihirc«cafurc. 

Iriih        do.         -  23s.  —  24s.  J 

Barley  -  248.  —  253. 

Beans  and  Peas     -  20d.  —  2  is. 

Grey  Peas  -  2cs.  —  21s.  ^  per  boll  Stirlingfiiirc  mcafure. 

Small  Oats         -  183.  —  20s.  j 

Potato  do,         -  22s.  —  23s.  J 

Irifti     do.         -  22s.  —  23s.  6d.  per  boll  of  264  lib. 

Oid  Hay  jd.  to  8d.«*-Ncwr  jd.  to  6d.«-Sliaw  4d.  to  jd.  per  flone. 
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Letter  from  a  Farmer  in  the  Upper  IV^ird  of  Ltmarky  ^ufy  31.' 

<  The  oldeft  pcrfon  living  does  not  remember  a  better  feafoa  than  we 
have  expenenced  fince  the  middle  of  May  ;  of  courfe,  the  crops  of  all. 
kinds  are  good,  efpecially  upon  the  dry  £bils.  Turnips  had  a  very  pro- 
roifing  appearance  till  the  18th  July,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a 
dark  grey  worm,  which  was  never  feen  before  in  this  country.  Whole 
fields  were  eat  up  in  three  or  four  days  ;  apd«  in  fad^,  one  half  of  our 
turnip  crop  has  been  dcAroyed  by  thefe  ravenous  intruders.  Potatoes 
are  making  a  promifing  appearance  ;  and  the  hay  harvcfl  is  generally 
oven  Cattle  and  (1ieq>  markets  are  dull  Stock  Iambs  that  fold  laft 
year  at  los.  6d.  will  only  now  bring  68,  6d.  * 

Berwick/hire  ^mrterly  Report. 

The  weather,  during  this  quarter,  has  been  fortunately  calculated  for 
correcting  the  bad  cfFods  which  refuh  fix)m  a  wet  feed-time  ;  having 
been  generally  warm,  with  frequent  (howers,  which  prevented  the  clay 
lands  from  binding  fo  fuddenly  as  they  niuH  otherwile  have  done.  But 
this  moi^lure,  while  it  tended  to  cherifli  the  com  iiclds,  rendered  th<^ 
preparation  of  turuip  fallows^  where  the  foil  contained  aay  mixture  of 
clay,  a  very  difficult  bufincfs,  and  ultimately  occafioned  a  partial  bi-aird 
upon  many  foils  of  that  defcription.  The  light  foils  made  a  fine  full 
braird ;  and  though  feveral  fields  have  fuffered  coniiderably  from  the 
black  caterpillar^  the  turnip  crop  at  prefeat  may  be  laid  to  wear  a  pro- 
mi  ling  afpeft, 

Partrurage  has  been  abundant,  and  young  clox-ers  arc  thriving ;  but, 
from  the  deficiency-  of  plants  in  firlds  of  lail  y.  ar's  fowing,  hay  cuts  up 
vcr)'  light ;  but  potatoes  are  a  prumiiing  crop, 

Oats  are  in  j^cncral  irooil.  Wheat  is  healtfiy,  but  fev^Tal  of  the  win- 
tor  fields  are  thin  on  the  grouud.  Barlv?y  liad  a  fiekly  appearance  wliile 
in  the  I  hoot  blade ;  and,  though  it  has  recovered  much  of  late,  wxu 
prove  hut  a  light  crop.  Peas  and  beans  prowife  well,  bciiig  luxuriant 
and  full  of  bloirom. 

l^pon  the  whole,  the  crops  at  pr<.*fent  are  yt^ry  fuperior  to  any  thiug 
which  the  moll  fanguine  agriculturiii  could  anticipate  from  the  comple- 
xion of  affairs  at  feetl-time  ;  and,  if  we  are  favoured  with  a  continuance 
of  warm  weather,  tlie  han'efl,  inllead  of  being  late,  will  probably  com- 
mence rallier  eaiiier  than  ufual. 

Long  wool  has  fold  currently  at  24s.  per  ftonc  of  24  lib.  avoirdupois., 
which  is  8  or  10  jer  o'nt,  above  laft  year;  but  the  fleece  has  beeii"  defi- 
cient in  weight  nearly  in  thi^  fame  proportion.  Piiccs  of  lean  flock 
ha\e  been  jecentiv  on  the  decline. yJvi',  1. 

Eijfl'Lotbian  ^larterlj  R.-port, 

Though  we  have  experienced  another  dry  fummer,  theci-op  of  th'i« 
<liflric\  may  be  reported  as  equal  to  an  average  one.  Wheat,  gencTally 
fpeaking,  promifes  to  yield  well :  Barley,  hi  the  prefeut  4lage,  is  cqii« 
J^dered  to  be  much  fuperior  to  the  growth  of  lafl  year.     Beans  and  peas 

Bb  2  ore 
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arc  tolerably  bulky,  but  in<fiffei^ently  podded ;  and  O&ts  are  ^  fhort  crop* 

as  ufually  happens  with  us  in  dry  fealons.  Indeed>  the  bad  effe^s  o(  a 
wet  ft?ed-time  have  been  more  confpicuous  upon  oats,  than  any  other  of 
the  fpring-fown  crops. 

Hay  proved  a  poor  crop,  and  of  inferior  quality.  Potatoes  are  rather 
more  curled  than  cuftomary.  Turnips  and  ruta  baga  were  feverely  in- 
jured by  the  black  caterpillar ;  but  aa  this  infe^  has  now  difappeared, 
many  fields  have  affumed  an  excellent  appt^arance.  The  pailures  were 
good  in  May  and  June,  but  latterly  havo  fallen  off  co!;fiderab!y. 

The  grain  market  at  Haddington  lias  been  poorly  fupplied  through 
the  fummer,  unlefs  with  wheat,  which  has  conftantly  been  plentifully 
prtfented.  There  have  been  few  purchafes  made  at  the  fea-ports,  which, 
of  courfe,  augmented  the  quantity  fliown  in  the  public  market.  The 
prices  at  prcfent  arc — For  good  wheat,  weighing  6$  lib.  per  iiriot,  3  if. ; 
Barley,  21s.  to  2T8.  6d.  ;  Oats,  yielding  meal  for  com,  2  is.  6d. ;  Po- 
tato Oats,  24s. ;  Beans  and  peas,  1 8s.  6d.  ;  all  per  bell  Linlithgow 
ftaudard  meafure. /i*!/^'.  i . 

A'.  /)*. — Since  the  above  was  written,  a  material  change  of  weather  hafc 
taken  place.  Oii  Friday  and  Saturday,  n.ore  rain  fell  tlian  has  been  re- 
ceived fince  the  middle  of  April,  which  will  be  feverely  filt  by  the 
llrong  wheats,  they  being  wholly  beaten  down  thereby.  Gntfs,  tur- 
nips, potatoes,  and  late  oats,  ftand,  however,  a  fair  chance  of  biir.g 
much  benefited,  though  this  depends  greatly  on  the  after  weather.  At 
this  time,  the  wcatluT  is  raw  and  cold,  the  wind  blowing  from  thewd*. 
lianell  will  conmience  in  many  places  this  week,  though  no  generU 
cutting  will  take  place  for  a  fortnight  at  Icaft. //u^.  6. 

Invcnujs-fuirc  S}yArierly  R:port<, 

On  the  whole,  we  have  had  a  very  favourable  fummer,  and  our  crop 
may  be  confidere  J  as  of  double  value  to  what  was  reaped  laft  year,  though 
ft  ill  it  cannot  be  reckoned  as  above  a  fair  iiverage  one.  During  the 
coitrfe  of  this  year,  larpe  importations  of  gn'iin  and  meal  have  bein 
made  into  this  northern  diftri£t  ;  and,  I  believe,  not  fewer  than  forty 
thoufand  bolls  have  been  landed  within  the  precindts  of  Inverncfs  Cul"- 
tom-houfe,  which  has  drained  the  diftri<5^  of  money,  an  article  not  to 
be  foon  fupplied,  as  black  cattle  and  flicej)  have  a  dull  fdle,  and  at  re- 
du'cd  prictii.  Turnips  and  potatoes  are  ahnnchint  nvps.  llaivcil  will 
be  pretty  general  in  this  neighbtnuhot'd  by  I  lie  iniddle  <?f  Augull,  if 
tlie  weather  continue  favourable .Vw^'.  2. 

E  N  G  L  A  N  D. 

Letter  from  an  esUtiJlve  Fiirnur  in  Dnrfrtji  ir^^  J'*'y  ^- 

*  Our  com  markets  are  nearly  over  for  thii.  H'slV,  exrrj.t  wlat  i!\iy 
be  wanted  from  hand  to  mouth.  In  the  iirll  prit  of  fiininier,  v.e  had 
fine  dry  weather,  but  latterly  a  fjood  deal  of  min  has  fallen,  which  has 
been  a  fortunate  circumflance  fur  the  late  fmvn  crops,  as,  «therwii<.», 
ihev  would  not  ha^c  been  woith  han-iilirir.     Our  wheats  i\xc  but  indif- 

f^TCOl  ; 
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ferent ;  tnuch  iojurry  Was  done  by  tlie  grub-worm  id  vintvr,  and  the  ear* 
in  general  are  (hort.  Tlie  barley  and  oats  were  dyiug  daily  before  rain 
arrived,  but  arfe  noW  much  refrefhedy  thbugb  none  of  them  caii  be  bulky 
at  harveft.  The  spring  was  favourable  to  the  water  meadows^  wfaick 
now  carr)'  a  large  crop.  Turriips,  «arly  fown,  were  ail  deftroyed  by  the 
fly,  the  grcateil  enemy  to  that  valuai>le  root.  Wc  coininonly  here  fow 
them  broad-cad,  but  1  have  been  in  the  liubit  of  drilling  for  many  years. 
It  is  believed  that  the  coiintry  is  pivity  full  of  iiock»  efpcdally  of 
(hcep  and  lambs  ;  but  fat  beails  arc  icari:e.  This  v^  ill  excite  no  wonder, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  all  our  fleets  in  theCbnnix],  and  on  the  Frt'ncli 
coaflf  are  fxLppiied  ^ith  live  flock  from  Poitiinouth  aod  Plymouth. 
Beef,  at  prtTcnt,  is  worth  from  I2s.  to  14$.  per  £core  ;  Mutton,  lA- 
markct,  8d.  per  lib. ;  I^amb  and  Veal  muth  the  fame.  Our  fheep  fairs 
are  jull  beginning.  At  Dorcheiler,  on  Friday,  few  people  attended  ; 
fo  no  judgement  can  as  yet  be  formed  of  the  prioes.  Little  wool  is 
fold  yet,  tliough  the  article  is  cxpe(!iled  to  advance.  ' 

Lftterfrom  a  Farmer  in  JVales^  J^b  '5* 
<  Since  I  wrote  you  in  April,  the  weather  has  been  favourable,  and 
vcj;etation  extraordinary  rapid,  which  gave  us  at  once  a  great  fluH;  of 
;;rar9.  Tlie  dc;nand  for  cattle  was,  of  coutfc,  as  great  as  ever  known 
here,  though  lately  matters  are  at  a  (land,  and  prices  on  the  drop. 
Ewes  and  himlw  fold  bif(k!y  in  ih?  beginning  of  the  feafcn,  but  this 
\\'u\  not  coniinuc  long  ;  for  fuch  lanrbs  as  lafl  year  were  woith  2CS.i 
will  not  now  bring  nfiorc  than  i.^s. 

Com  crops  on  the  groui.d  make  a  pood  appearance.  O.its  and  barley^ 
particularly  on  clay  fuil<),  were  mucli  ttintcd  before  the  late  rains,  but 
are  now  greatly  recovered  ;  and  if  we  have  a  favourable  harvcil,  a  faving 
crop  may  be  expected.  Tlie  early  fown  turnips,  owing  to  the  dry 
weather  in  June,  failed  in  many  places  ;  but  tlie  latterly  fown  ones  have 
come  up  well,  and  promife  to  make  a  good  crop.  The  hay  fields  give 
a  good  return,  and  a  great  part  i>f  the  jiodiicc  is  focurcd  iu  proper  con- 
dition.    Potatoes  are  txctl!e:it.  ' 

Northumhet^unJ  ^jiayUrly  Refort, 

The  fcarcify  of  food,  io  much  complained  of  in  the  latter  end  of 
April,  was  relieved  by  the  wcatlier  letting  in  fine  and  frcih  in  the  bc« 
ginning  of  May  ;  and  a  quick  \'i;r()rouR  vegetation  immediately  fucceed- 
ing,  and  centiuuing  for  fome  \vet.'k.s,  made  thcpafturea  remarkably  good» 
and,  upon  the  old  grafs  lands,  the  hay  crop  abundant.  The  caie  is  o« 
therwifc  with  tlie  clovrrs,  wi;:ch  are  not  only  deficient  in  plants,  but  the 
fev/  that  are,  have  not  ga'^wii  with  their  ufual  luxuriance.  This  defi- 
ciency is  fuppofed  to  havj  been  occafioncd  by  tlie  cold  and  wrtuefs  of 
the  fpring  months.  ^ 

The  tuniips  were  in  general  put  in  with  a  fufEcietit  degree  of  moif- 
ture  ;  and,  of  courfe,  they  came  very  well,  efpecially  thofc  fown  the 
beginning  of  June ;  but  many  of  the  early  fown  were  much  injured,  by 
the  fly  dcil roving  the  feminal  leaves,  w  hich  occafioncd  fev«ral  crops  to 
be  fown  over  again.     But  a  worfc  enemy  (the  fmall  black  caterpillar) 

^  is 
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]«  at  pffrfent  making  its  appearancei  and  deftroying  them  wil 
sapidity. 

Wheat  has  the  appearance  of  being  every  where  thin ;  but  th 
kinds  o£  grain  promife,  on  the  whole,  to  be  nearly  an  average  c 

The  markets  for  lean  (lock  have  been  lowering  for  fomc  time, 
are  fold  from  58.  to  ics.  a  liead  lefs  tlian  Lift  year.     Wool  is  a< 
long  wool  being  fold  From  24s.  to  26s.  per  i^one  of  24  lib.     1 
market  is  alfo  advancing. July  21. 

Tork/hire  ^arUrly  Repot t. 

Thb  produce  of  hay  is  cwierally  abundant ;  the  winning  of  i 
backward,  much  being  ftiTl  out  in  fnany  parts  of  the  country 
confidcrable  quantity  has  been  faved  in  tolerable  order,  the  wea 
having  been  ftiowery  during  tlie  whole  of  the  fcafun.  I'hc  afi 
h  growing  rapidly,  by  the  return  of  frequent  fliowers.  Thcfe 
llances  have  produced  a  conAderable  decline  in  the  price  of  ha 
new  and  old.     The  prefent  value  is  about  4I.  per  ton. 

Many  crops  of  wheat  promifo  well ;  but  many  alfo  are  con 
of  as  being  (hort  and  fmall  in  the  ear,  even  on  the  bed  foils,  ai: 
the  bcil  management.  This  crop  is  remarkably  better  on  th 
Icaa  of  all  foirts,  tlian  the  bean  ftubbles  ;  though  tlie  beans 
good  crop  laft  year.  Barley  is  good  ;  Oats  by  much  the  '\ 
general ;  Beans  wear  the  afpeft  of  abundance,  both  in  ilraw  a 
Apples  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  in  tolerable  plenty ; 
writer  of  this  report,  in  a  late  journey  through  Hercfordfliiro  an< 
bouring  counties,  obferved  a  total  failure  of  that  fruit ;  the  o 
ucarjy  without  an  exception,  prefcnting  the  melanclioly  afpcdl  o 
branchcT,  dcllitute  both  of  fruit  and  U^aves.  Rape  and  Hax  ai 
Potatoes  peculiarly  good  and  abundant. 

Kotwithllanding  the  excellent  tilth  and  manuring  beftowed 
turnip  fallows,  the  cnjps  of  that  iinot  are  in  moft  places  fxtren 
proniifing.  Many  fields  of  them  liavi*  been  much  damagixi 
wonn-lhig,  5:c.  ;  others  have  bern  ploughed  up,  and  the  gro 
fown,  and  fome  will  Hand  for  lefs  than  half  a  crop.  This  cc 
ap;:eara  to  be  general  throughout  all  the  turnip  diilricts.  ¥ 
fbint'  attention  to  Vagg's  method  of  tii^ht'njUtrg  might  this  feal 
\w"\  beneficial.  On  the  whole,  there  is  reafon  to  infer  that  t 
b""!  bi'ccme  more  and  more  precarious  on  molt  foils.  The  fum 
Jo..  ::':^  of  ftrong  and  wet  Inils  is  rather  in  a  backward  ftate. 

(f7\ii.i  of  all  ibrtj  has  of  late  been  advancing  in  pvice.     Bcft 
^bout  Qr... ;    Rye,  5s,;    Larley,  4s.  ;    and  Oats,    :^s.  6d.  per  bi 
\Vincheiler.     Wool  hcri:abouts  maintains  a  rate  as  hi^^h,  if  nM 
than  that  of  li;Il  leiifon.      F.il  iitul  Kan  cattle  are  lu\v<-i,  though 
tuies  are  luxuiia;:;.- 7'''-  2S. 

Ij.it.r  from  L':nd.Ki^  yu:\  3;?. 

*  1  iv:  ]L-arf)n  Ins  been  \^•^'\'  favourabli'  forth"  growing  crops  ;   ' 
We  lidU  ill,  th'v'   month  ot  J-jue  ca:ue  in  lime  lu  favc  tlie  UU-lV 
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leys,  which  were  beginning  to  feel  the  efFedls  of  the  drought ;  and 
from  the  late  rains,  tthe  barleys  are  much  improved.  The  turnip  crop 
will  in  general  be  a  good  one.  The  wheat,  in  the  fevfcral  cofunties  near 
the  metropolis,  generally  fpeaking,  is  but  a  thin  crop,  and  in  fevenri 
diftridts  has  fulFLTcd  from  blight.  On  the  ftrong  l^tnds  in  Kent  the 
crops  are  good,  but  moilly  laid  down  by  the  heavy  rains  ;  but  on  the 
light  lands  they  are  thin,  and  very  foul.  Oats  in  feveral  diftridls  arb 
good,  and  in  general  will  be  a  fair  average.  The  early  White  Peas  are 
very  hght  ;  Hog  Peas  in  general  look  well,  and  the  acco&nts  from 
Suffolk  of  their  White  Pea  crop  are  favourable.  Beans  will  be  a  fan* 
averige. — ^The  profpeft  of  the  Hups  in  Kent  and  Surrey  is  very  fa- 
vourable ;  m  confequence  of  which  the  price  of  that  article  is  on  the 
decline. — The  hay  crop  near  London  has  been  a  very  abimdant  one, 
aud  was  all  harvelled  in  the  beft  oxder.  Old  hay  is  now  fold  from'  4]. 
to  4I.  Tos.  per  load,  which  iu.tlie  early  part  of  May,  from  the  bad  ap- 
pearance of  the  crop  then,  had  fold  from  cl.  6s.  to  5L  los.-— The  fuppfv 
of  oats  at  Mark-Lane  for  a  mouth  paft  has  been  chiefly  foreign,  and 
very  few  of  fine  quality.  For  two  months  paft  we  have  had  none  •  frorft 
the  North,  and  very  few  from  Yorkfhire.— Rye  has  been  cutting  dowa 
for  two  days  paft,  and  appears  a  good  crop.  A  few*,  oats  on  light 
lands  will  be  cut  in  the  courfe  of  this  week  ;  and,  (hould  this  ^vt>urable 
yreather  continue,  we  may  expert  harveii  to  be  .general  io  the  courfe  of 
ten  days.  .   .      ; 

State  of  London  Markets,  July  30. 


Wheat         -       -     383.  58i.  643. 
Fine  Eflex  and  Kent        6^s, 
Foreign  Red         -       35  s.  to  5  Bs. 
White  Dantzic  568.  to  69s. 

Rye         -  -  28s.  to  32s. 

Barley         -       -      26s.  30s.  32s. 
Malt         -  -         65s.  to  72s. 

Fine  IHour  delivered  to  the  bakera      53s.  to  558.  per  fack. 

New  Rape  Seed  -  •        37I.  to.  3 $4-  per  laft. 

Old  Hay  -  -  -        4I.  to  4I.  los.  per  load. 

New  Ditto         -  -  -       4].  per  ditto. 

Straw  ...  30ft.  to  32s.  per  ditto* 


Grey  Peas  -         3^3.' to  419. 

Small  Beaut         -        40s,  to  42s. 
Oats,  Long  feed  aoe.  to  248. 

—  Short  SnlaUs,  or  Friie- 
lands     -     958.  to  278.  64- 

—  Polands     -     278^  to  198. 
All  per  Qr.  of  8  Winch,  bufhek. 


NorfoJh  Quarterly  Report. 

The  favourable  opinion  given  In  lafl  Report  of  the  wheat  crop  in 
this  county,  is  not  hkely  to  be  eflabliflicd  by  facls  ;  for,  owing  to  the 
premature  luxuriance  formerly  mentioned,  and  to  the  ravages  of  the 
grub  and  wire-worm,  the  plants  have  been  fo  thinned,  tliat  the  produce 
cannot  poflibly  exceed  three  fourths  of  an  average  crop  ;  and  tliis  con« 
dufion  is  drawn  without  making  any  allowance  for  blight  or  mildew, 
which  have  already  appeared  in  mamy  fields,  and  muil  deteriorate  the 
quality,  ai.d  reduce  the  quantity  confiderably.  The  mifchief  occafioi:- 
cd  by  the  grub  a:/'  v.  ire-w^rm  may  be  palliated,  perhaps  completely 
f  rewnted,  a(  the  evU  muft  in  a  great  meidrurc  be  attributed  to  the  i>i-e- 

\'ailing 
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railiiij^  practice  of  fowinp^  upon  \\\c  flag,  ;ind  the  abandonment  of  fum- 
ner  falkuvs,  whicli  nci.\-iniri!y  uccafions  an  incrcafe  of  thefe  a^plilcrs. 
Dailey  is  thia»  and  tall  of  xv^cds.  ii-.d,  with  oats,  i'linr.ot  be  repc^rted 
at  llirce  f jurlhs  of  an  avera.;o.  Peas  are,  i:i  i'ome  ihitaiices,  iiTJurcd  by 
the  lo;iie.     Boa:'.s  S'v  \\.':y  ^^»'V.. 

The  artincial  grains  cxliuv.tcJ,  in  the  f?r::ig  mor-.ths,  a  full  plant 
K'iih  a  healthy  cou'.'.tenance  ;  l*;::  aittnvards  received  a  check,  whicii 
Lh.*y  never  recovered.  The  r'.arrL.'s  a/.d  ircad-jw*  produced  an  abund- 
wit  v:\^u  :  but  l!ie  pr.i**.:ic£  ?;a<  been  much  ir.-.ired  by  the  late  heav)- 
ind  repo.itivl  nili;5.  Tcr:;ip.-  futlaiiied  io:ne  p:i:t:al  i;.-,unes,  tirfl  fron! 
the  ily,  u:id  aifu:ua»dj  t.vin  r!ij  bl.ick  canker  which  this  year  appeared 
unufuuUy  early.  \  ijw::.^  the  c.^ur.iy  at  lirge,  thw-y  cuy  however  be 
laid  tc»  preiV:;:  *  la. : --.i  jl;*  ?.pp;ri:  Ar.ce. 

Gtxx.  has  lat-.ly  i:.:7eaiVi  :::  price.  Tiiis  advance  is,  by  Come  peo- 
ple, attnjutcd  to  i'..i*  :  '.v  Cvin  hill,  .v.id  probably  it  ir.ay  have  fosie  ef- 
fect ;  b::t  th.*rv  :*  \-.aL  ::  t.-  ih;i;k  thai  the  eJ?.ci^I.t  c?.uie  ii  the  prefer;: 
appouH—co  o.f  ir.v  ^.owi.i^  crjp.  H.^\crt  will  be  pretty  general  Li 
twelve  ^r  :ou::jlv'.  d.\y.i. -^Hs^*  -• 
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FARMER'S  MAGAZINE: 

MONDAY,    la  NOVEMBER    1804. 

(N^   XX.) 


BRANCH    I. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


fOR   THE   FAEMEB's    MAGAZINE. 

•Comparative  View  of  Farmers  Jifty  years  ago^  and  at  the  prefent  day^ 
as  al/o  of  the  Utate  of  Society  among  them  at  thefe  periods, 

[Inscribed  to  the  EARL  OF  HADDINGTON.] 

J  HERE  are  not  many  popular  clamours,  cither  more  ancient  or 
more  generally  believed  to  dc  well-  founded,  than  that  againft  the 
oppremon  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  their  tenants^  In  former 
times,  it  was  the  occaiion  of  rebellions  in  England  \  and,  in  our 
own  days,  of  heart-burnings  and  much  difcontent  amongft  the 
lower  orders  of  fociety  in  every  part  of  the  ifland.  I  pretend  not 
to  e£amine  Vhat  real  caufe  was  given  for  thefe  :  this  might  be  a 
fubjcft  of  political  inquiry,  not  unworthy  of  a  wifer  head  and  a 
better  pen  than  I  can  boall  of.  All  I  aim  at,  is  to  beguile  a  few 
tedious  hours  in  thefe  long  fummer  days,  and  to  amufe  myfelf 
and  fome  of  your  Scotifh  readers,  by  exhibiting  a  few  of  the  prac- 
tices, and  fomething  of  the  ftate  of  fociety  .amongft  farmers  fifty 
years  ago,  and  comparing  them  with  thofq  oif  the  prefent  day. 
I  may  perhaps  not  adhere  ftridly  to  my  propofed  plan  ;  the  con- 
nexion may  not  be  clofely  ftudied,  for  I  fhall  follow  wherever  my 
pen  may  lead  me.  CompoGtion  I  difclaim  all  knowledge  of,  for, 
though  an  old  man,  I  am  but  a  youftg  author.  I  offer  not,  how- 
ever, any  excufe  for  this  attempt,  nor  do  I  folicit  any  mercy  or 
yojL.  y«  NO.  20.  C  c  indulgence. 
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indulgence.     Search  me  well,  decompound  me,  criticife  mc 
fcverely  as  you  can,  and,  with  all  your  inight,  *  try  from  tke  ^vrtU 
in^i  to  find  the  writer  cut, ' 

In  the  courfe  of  thcfc  little  fkctches,  die  critical  reader,  no 
doubt,  will  difcovcr  fuch  ftrong  internal  evidence  of  my  being  an 
Eaft  Lothian  man,  that  it  would  be  to  rib  purpofe  to  deny  it '  Jn- 
decd,  I  have  fometimes  boafted  both  01  that,  and  of  my  con- 
nexion by  blood  and  friendfliip  with  many  refpeftable  tenants  in 
that  county.  I  was  educated  there,  and  fucked  in,  with  my  mo* 
ther's  milk,  all  the  conmion-place  outcries  againfl  landlords  \  an4 
I  carried  abroad  with  me,  early  in  life,  tlie  mo(l  fettled  perluafion 
oi  tlie  horrors  of  tlie  farmer's  iituation.  This  was  kept  alive  by 
tlio  Jcttcis  of  my  friends,  and  blown  up  into  a  flame  in  1771,  af- 
t..  r  t;i?  cilaie  of  Dirleton  had  been  (divided,  and  let  by  the  advice 
of  Mr  I'\)wlis.  At  my  return,  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with 
]\ir  f***  iii  t***  I"* **f*,  whom  I  had  known  in  Jamaica.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  meet  with  a  fitter  perfbn  to  keep  up, 
nay  to  Itrcngthen  my  old  prejudices.  He  was  continually  ringing 
changes  upon  the  miferable  condition  of  the  farmer ;  how,  placed 
b'jiwvcn  the  two  worit  ffets  of  men  in  the  country,  the  lairds  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  labourers  on  the  other,  it  was  impoffible 
for  him  fo  exift.  My  friend  is  a  man  of  great  eloquence:  he 
h'-lJ  it  up  in  many  new  views,  proved  it  in  £b  many  difTerent 
^v.ivi,  and  was  fo  much  really  in  earned,  that  I  was  pcrfeflly 
ccniviiiccd  the  (Ituatlon  of  the  farmer  was  not  by  any  means  an 
rnviuljic  one.  It  was  not  before  I  had  been  well  ailUred  that, 
ill  hi^  (hort  Icafe  for  nineteen  years,  he  had  added  a  confiderable 
fiiiYi  to  his  fortune,  and  ictn  his  farm  let  to  a  Ikilful  and  thriv- 
ing tenant  at  an  advanced  rent  of  500I.,  that  I  began  to  fufpeS 
ipiy  belief  might  be  ill-founded.  I  tried  to  recolltdl  circumitah- 
(cs,  to  cnnibine,  and  to  compare  the  appearance,  the  comforts, 
:]iC  er.joyjncms,  the  every  thing  of  modern  farmers,  with  thofc 
«>f  tiicir  j^rodcceirors ;  and  I  could  no  longer  credit  that  men  of 
liberal  ediuation,  -agreeable  manners,  greater  capital  and  fupcrior 
ulll,  widi  improved  machinery,  and  every  thing  about  them 
wcarin;:;  the  face  of  plenty,  were  lefs  at  eafe  than  their  forcfa- 
thtrrs  had  been,  in  the  lamented  days  of  low  rents,  and  tender  in- 
diil;xent  landlords. 

[  learned  to  reud  of  a  refpe£table  old  woman  in  the  village ; 
ani,  at  tills  hioment,  my  foul  throbs  with  ten  thoufand  tcnder- 
n ..'  ?3  ujmI  fick'.ps  within  me,  when  I  rcccllecV  the  innocent  plays 
'  ..  k";  I'.vv  iiitle  coiiipccrs  Tported  at  upon  the  Smiddy  Grccn,  long 

.;..  I'lijir.iticd   to  the  plouj^h.     My  fcliool-fcllows  were  tiie  fons 


*  >i 


.1!  -.1  liw lighters  of  hynds   and  day-labourers,  who   were  taught  by 
KAv:  ii.lilicfs  to  anfwcr  the  c.ucftions  iii  the  Mother's  and  Single 
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Catechifms,  and  to  read  the  Bible»  ^ich  finiihed  their  education. 
Now-a-days,  it  is  common  for  them  to  attend  the  pariQi  fchool- 
maflcry  vo  learn  of  him  to  read»  to  write,  and  to  caft  accounts ; 
and  a  moderate  portion  of  knowledge  is  very  generally  dtffufed 
among  them.  Whether  this  may  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
men  doomed  to  labour  for  their  daily  bread,  is  a  queftion  I  fhali 
not  prefume  to  determine. 

A  more  refined  ftate  of  fociety  has  rejcfted  thofe  athletic  ex- 
ercifcs,  in  which,  in  the  beginmng  of  my  days,  the  young  and 
healthy  employed  dieir  leifure  hours.  There  is  now  no  fweertte/}^ 
no  ivrffllitjg  bouts,  at  which  C*»**»*  iJ***  in  /)♦•♦*•••♦  over- 
came  all  his  competitors ;  none  of  thofe  curling  matches^  where 
parifh  contended  againft  pariih  ;  no  wheels  are  now  hurled  down 
the  Skid  Hill ;  golf  even  is  fickly ;  and,  for  many  years,  buUeting 
has  not  been  heard  of  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  county.  It  was 
like  ilinging  me  with  pifmires,  to  obferve  the  puny  efforts,  in  this 
fcience,  of  our  yeomanry,  when  lately  in  quarters  at  Dunbar ; 
nor  could  I,  without  a  figh,  compare  uiem  with  thofe  of  J*** 
C**********  in  all  his  glory.  David  Mather  was  a  rival  of  tliis 
mighty  hero :  they  played  fingle-handed  a  match  at  Tranent  in 
the  year  1756.  Mather  candidly  yielded  after  the  firft  throw,  and 
buried  in  two  canifters  an  account  of  the  weight  of  the  bullets, 
and  the  diftance  which  his  rival  had  flung  them.  Tlie  old  mini- 
iler  took  delight  in  pointing  out  to  his  friends  the  limits  of  his 
nephew's  wonderful  exertion. 

If  tradition  fhall  not  have  preferved  fome  faint  trace  of  tliis 
fad,  at  the  time  when  future  colliers  (hall  chance  to  uncover 
thefe  caniders,  pofterity  will  fufped:  the  poiBbility  of  a  man 
having  thrown  a  buHet  fo  far  \  or  they'll  regard  it  as  Penelope's 
fuitors  regarded  the  how  of  Ulyflfes,  which  they  were  unable  to 
hend*,  or,  to  take  a  fimile  nearer  our  own  times,  and  nearer 
home,  as  we  look  with  admiration,  not  unmixed  with  doubt,  upon 
the  fword  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  carefully  preferred  at  Dunferm- 
line, which  no  degenerate  modem  is  able  to  wield. 

My  relation,  f****  +♦♦•♦*•  at  +••••»**,  fturdily  oppofed 
himfelf  to  the  growing  eflleminacy  and  predilc^ion  for  fedentary 
amufements.  Many  a  ferious  conteft  had  he  with  his  fervants, 
who  was  the  beft  wreftler,  or  who  could  carry  the  heavieft  load. 
It  was  furmifed  at  the  time,  and  the  anecdote  is  yet  freih  in  the 
memory  of  many  ploughmen  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  a  defeat, 
on  the  fame  day,  by  the  fame  man,  in  each  of  thefe  elegant  ac- 
complifhments,  difgufted  him  fo  much,  as  to  occafion  his  leaving 
the  county.  He  now  refides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  is  continually  bewailing  the  efiemiuate  degeneracy  of 
fnodem  tiines. 

?  c  I  Sixty 
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Sixty  or  feventy  years  ago,  the  young  farmer's  education  wad 
little  fupcrior  to  what  is  at  prefent  bellowed  upon  the  fons  of  the 
better  fi)rt  of  ploughmen.  But  now,  after  a  regular  courfe  of 
the  claiTics,  and  being  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar, he  has  his  fchool  education  finiflicd  by  a  winter  or  two  in 
Edinburgh.  His  appearance,  and  mannef,  and  converfation,  are 
thofe  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  fuch  as  would  not  difgracs  any 
man's  table.  I  have  a  real  plcafure  in  relating  the  very  agreeable 
furprifc  cxprcflld  upon  this  liibjeci  by  David  Scott  of  Duninald 
Efq.,  late  chairman  of  the  India  Company.  On  a  vifit  to  Scot- 
land, after  his  return  from  India,  he  did  mc  the  honour  to  dine 
at  my  houfe,  where  the  converfation  naturally  turned  upon  the 
general  improvement  of  men  and  things  during  our  abfence.  Mr 
Dempfter,  who  was  of  the  party,  invited  Mr  Scott  for  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  and  engaged  to  have  fomc  of  the  moft  intelligent 
farmers  to  meet  him  to  dinner.  Mr  Dempller  kept  his  word. 
Mr  Scott  was  delighted  with  their  converfation  ;  and,  at  this  day, 
Jakes  much  pleafuie  in  rel.uing  the  anecdote  to  his  friends.  Com- 
miflioncr  Graham  of  the  If-xcife,  who  was  prefent,  knows  I  fpeak 
the  truth. 

It  is  pleafmg  to  r^?fk£l,  tint  fuperftition,  fo  prevalent  in  my 
younger  days,  is  cither  totally  cxtinguill;  jd,  or  very  nearly  fo.  Idle 
(lories  of  gholls,  elves,  and  fairies  ^--r^v/;  a^ici  ivhite^  are  never 
heard  of:  there  is  hariily  a  iFiilie  ATcNu-y  in  the  county;  and  the 
only  remnant  of  fuperitirion  th..t  i^  unquellionably  vouched  for, 
is  in  mv  worthy  neighbour  Mr  -j-**  at  -|.»*'****^  who  would 
not  think  either  his  perfon  or  his  property  fccurc  without  the 
protection  of  a  white  cock. 

While  I  rejoice  at  the  decay  of  fiiperftition,  I  wifli  I  could  add 
witli  truth,  that  piety  or  true  religion  is  not  likewife  upon  the 
decline.  We  cert.iinly  have  not  kfs  honour  and  moral  honeily 
among  us  :  thofe  complaints  of  lliort  meafure,  and  mean  pitiful 
tricks,  that  difgraced  our  forefathers,  are  now  unknown  :  yet  I 
obferve  with  pjin,  that  /Zv  ^rnce  after  mcnt  has  totally  difap- 
p<artd.  and  tL\it  before  meat  has  grown  ihorter;  while  family 
worihip,  tl:e  daily  practice  of  better  men,  in  better  times,  is  fo 
commonly  laid  aful  •,  that  it  is  probably  beyond  the  pow:;r  of  any 
perfon  in  I'.ie  county,  rlic  belt  acquaiiited  with  tlv^i  private  ccono- 
nv  of  fatiillie-!,  to  name  half  a  dozen  which  ftUl  continue  this 
very  C(^'v..i<."i  •\'h\:  praclice. 

My  1.  .■  iVirnd,  the  fac.  tir.us  Sir  Hew  Dalrympl?,  vfed  to  Aiy, 
in  his  rnervy  n-'.)*)'!,  that  he  h  kI  watehL-d  its  lieeay,  and  tliat,  fol- 
lowing the  fate  of  the  l.ir^e  blai.k  boirivt,  it  had  fall-.n  oif,  as 
th.'«r  had  (lii;Vinirni.d  in  ii/e,  and  chiinc;i«:  Ci'lour  frjin  bl::ck  to 
f/p.inie   biiw.     'ihe  t-/  -eiil-.  :::e  ni.iv  bv-  •.i.ria;.:ital ;  bat  certain  it 
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IS,  that  the  praftice  of  family  worfliip  is  mod  general  amongft 
thofe  farmers,  who,  as  about  Bathgate  and  in  Camwath  Muir, 
ilill  perfcYcre  in  the  ufe  of  the  bonnet — of  its  primitive  colour 
and  magnitude. 

To  be  furc,  grace  before  meat  of  fuch  length  as  I  have  fome- 
timcs  heard  it,  and  as  it  generally  was  in  the  time  of  Erafmus  in 
the  16th  century,  when,  after  grace,  fome  perfon  who  had  a 
good  vc?ice  read  diftinttly  a  chapter  out  of  St  Paul's  Epiftles,  or 
out  of  Solomon's  Proverbs  ; — this,  I  fav,  would  be  rather  incon* 
venicnt,  and  fubmitted  to  with  great  impatience,  now-a-days  when 
we  are  fend  of  warm  victuals.  But  I  moit  cordially  join  Mr 
Wilberforce,  where,  in  his  excellent  PraHical  V^iew  of  Chrijlian^ 
itXf  he  regrets  die  decay  of  family  worihip  ;  and  think  with  him, 
that  a  confiderate  mind  cannot  have  a  more  pleafing  image  pre- 
fented  to  it,  than  that  of  a  couple,  happy  in  each  other,  and  in 
the  pledges  of  tlieir  mutual  love,  uniting  with  their  more  imme- 
diate dependants,  in  an  act  of  grateful  adoration  to  the  Author  of 
all  their  mercies. 

Farmers  in  £a(l  Lothian  are  poffeiTed  of  capital  and  (kill  be- 

irond  thofe  of  tenants  in  mod  counties  of  either  England  or  Scot- 
and  *,  and  the  ileady  application  of  thcfe  to  the  culture  of  a  foil 
tolerably  fertile  (of  which  they  arc  by  their  leafes  in  the  fulled 

EofTedien),  and  in  a  good  climate,  enables  them  to  pay  rents  un- 
eard  of  elft where,  and  even  there  till  within  thefe  few  years. 
I  defire  to  be  rightly  underdood  :  I  mean  not  to  fay,  their  ability 
to  pay  fuch  rents  arifes  folcly  from  fuperior  (kill  and  capital ;  be- 
hig  fenfible  that  the  increafed  price  of  the  grain  they  raife,  the 
union  of  corn  and  grafs  farming,  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  and 
improvements  upon  every  article  of  machinery  they  employ,  muft 
be  allowed  to  come  in  for  a  confiderable  Ihare.  Yet,  when  I 
think  of  the  great  rents  in  khid^  paid  in  former  times,  I  am  al- 
mod  difpofcd  to  believe,  that  the  heavy  additional  expence  at- 
tending ail  his  operations  would  be  fufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  higher  price,  and  whatever  additional  quantity  of  grain  im- 
provements in  his  art  may  enable  the  farmer  to  bring  to  market. 

The  edate  of  Dirleton  paid  formerly  a  very  heavy  rent  in 
kind  ;  and,  during  the  late  fcarcity,  I  frequently  heard  Mr  Nif- 
bet  fay,  that  he  was  receiving  Icfs  from  his  tenants  than  (heir 
predtcelTors  paid  an  hundred  years  ago.  Craigielaw  was  long 
rented  at  28  cha^ders  of  barley  :  it  now  pays  about  800  guineas, 
or  30I.  per  chalder,  or  il.  17s.  6d.  per  boll  of  barley  of  tbs  old 
rent.  The  old  farm  of  Wed  Barns  confided  oi  360  acres,  antl 
paid  36  chalders  of  vidiual,  little  more  thaii  frx-firlots  per- acre  ; 
wheat,  ba)-ley,  oaxs,  and  peftS,  in  equal  quantities.  One  thiMl 
part  of  it  was  let  wlthro  thefe  three  months  M  5].  per  acre, 
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which  is  the  rent  that  the  proprietors  of  all  the  good  lands  itt 
the  county  now  aim  at,  and  very  nearly  3I.  3s.  per  boll  of  the 
ol!  rent.  Long  Niddry,  inferior  with  regard  to  foils  but  per- 
haps ii  1  more  deiircablo  fitu.ttion,  being  within  a  dozen  of  miles 
<if  hctinbur/h,  pays  6  firlots  of  wheat,  6  firlots  of  barley,  and 
;;rjs.  of  mf)ney  rent  per  acre.  The  corn  alone  is  more  than  dou- 
ble of  wlut  WMS  forincrly  paid  for  Weft  Barns.  Thefe  fa£ls  I 
cannot  get  the  better  of;  I  find  I  am  going  beyond  my  depth, 
and  acknowledge  myfelf  furrounded  with  a  thoufand  difficulties^ 
bewildered  and  loft.  This  mode  of  .comparing  the  rents  in  kind 
|>aid  long  ago,  with  the  modern  money  rents,  prefents  us  with  a 
ucw  view  of  the  I'ubjedV,  and^  fo  far  as  I  know,  is  altogether 
itovt'l  ;  but  I  nm  acquainted  with  fo  few  books  upon  farmings 
that  I  may  be  f.ir  miftaken. 

Liule  capital  v/as  fuilicient  to  carry  on  the  buGnefs  of  a  farmer, 
wiicn  oats  coit  5s.  or  6s.  per  boll,  and  wheat  12s.  or  153.)  when 
a  gr-od  milk  cow  might  be  bought  for  3I.,  an  able  horfe  for  7L 
or  81.,  and  when  icoo  merks  was  no  defpicable  portion  for  his 
daughter.  Recourfe  may  be  had  to  the  fiars  of  the  county  for 
the  prices  of  grain  at  no  diilant  period,  and  to  them  I  refer  your 
readers  ;  but  I  take  the  liberty  to  ftate  fome  fafts  with  regard  to 
other  matters,  and  the  prices  of  cattle,  that  never  were  generally 
known,  or  are  long  fmce  forgotten.  I  might  carry  you  back  to 
the  days  of  Re^iam  MajcJiaUmy  when  a  iheep  coll  only  three 
halfpence,  and  lead  you,  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  evidence^  to 
the  prices  of  the  prefent  day  ;  but  this  is  no  part  of  my  plan, 
ur^d  I  ill  all  not  now  afcend  higher  than  the  days  of  our  fathers. 

1  difcovered  lately,  among  fome  old  papers,  a  letter  of  1727, 
from  Mr  M****  in  L*******  to  his  friend,  chaplain  to  a  regiment 
of  Scotifli  Hollanders,  then  in  garrifon  at  Menin  in  Flanders» 
thanking  him  very  heartily  for  14I.  13s.  4d.  he  had  lent,  to  enable 
him  io Jhck  fome  grafs  parks  he  had  then  taken,  probably  at  Gofs- 
ford.     How  little  would  fuch  a  fum  avail  now^a-days  ! 

Old  Robertfon  of  Cloglen,  a  refpedlable  Englifh  drover^  in- 
forms me,  that  in  1747,  and  for  fevcral  years  about  that  time,  he 
bought  the  bclk  fix  or  Icven  years  old  runts  at  50s. ;  nay,  later 
than  that,  Patie  Herkes  and  John  Thomfon,  then  in  the  meridian 
of  their  career,  bought  Highland  cows  at  CriefT  fair  at  i  os.  6d.  a 
piece,  and  grazed  them  in  the  Butterwell  park  at  Gilmerton  till 
near  Yule,  when  they  were  fold  at  20s.  and  21s.  to  Nifbet,  grand- 
father of  your  prei'cnt  thriving  flefliers  of  that  name  at  Hadding- 
ton. He  knocked  them  down  with  a  bullet,  which  he  kept  in 
his  right  hand,  while  he  held  their  head  iteady  with  his  left* 
Can  any  of  your  prefent  graziers  boaft  of  as  great  a  proportional 

profit^  in  the  tim^  even  Qf  die  Ute  high  prices  of  cattle?  By  the  by^ 

and 
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and  I  aflert  it  with  coniidence,. not  a. (hilling  has  ever  been  made 
by  grazing  in  Eaft  Lothian  \  indeed  it  would  be  unfair  to  expe£t 
it,  in  a  diltri£t  where  the  attention  of  the  hufbandman  is  uniform- 
ly direSed  to  the  raifing  of  crops  of  grain,  f****  ^*«»*»«'s  for- 
tune forms  no  exception  :  the  money  he  received  from  a  friend, 
and  paltry  fifty  {)ounds  a  year,  fuppofed  faved  from  his  farm  of 
f****,  improved  at  compound  intereft,  woukl  amount  to  a  great- 
er fum  than  he  died  poffefled  of.  f*******  f***  once  triade 
great  gain  by  half  a  dozen  beads  he  bought  at  15s.,  and  fold 
in  lefs  than  a  year  at  four  pounds: — but  then 'twas  a  flafli,  a 
meteor  that  never  inore  was  feen.  This  gentleman,  with  whom 
I  generally  fpent  a  week  very  agreeably  every  fummer  at  Comhill, 
was  the  lad  of  my  acquaintance^  who  wore  the  good  old  fpring 
boots. 

In  1763,  Mr  Moorhoufe,  from  Craven  in  Torkfliirc,  was  the 
firii  Engliihman  that  had  ever  been  in  the  Hebrides  buying  cattle, 
tn  the  abfence  of  her  hufband,  Mr  M'Donald  of  Kingfburgh, 
he  was  kindly  entertained  by  Flora  McDonald,  who  made  up  for 
him  the  fame  bed  that,*  fevetiteeh  years  before,  had  received  the 
Unfortunate  Prince  Charles.  From  Sky  Mr  Moorhoufe  went  to 
Raafay,  whither,  in  three  days,  Kingfourgh  followed  him,  and, 
during  a  walk  in  the  garden,  in  a  fine  harveft  evening,  they  bar- 
^ined  for  1007  cattle,  at  two  guineas  a  head,  to  be  delivered^ 
free  of  expence,  at  Falkirk.  Two  days  before,  he  had  bought 
600  from  Mr  M*Leod  of  Waterfide,  at  iX.  js.  6d. 

About  the  year  1773,  Duncan  Campbell,  a  name  well  kilown 
ihroughout  the  Highland^,  bought  all  the  fale  cattle  in  Barra  at 
il.  7s.  6d.  a  head.  They  were  from  eight  to  ten  fcores  in  num- 
ber, and  many  of  them  four  and  five  years  old  fliots.  The  Barra 
cattle  are  amongft  the  befl:  in  the  Iflands ;  they  are  good  grow- 
ers, and,  throughout  Yorkfhircj  none  of  the  kind  are  in  higher 
edimation  than  they  are. 

In  1782,  Mr  S******atC»***«*«**»wad  at  great  pains  to 
{)rocure  the  bed  and  olded  wcdders.  He  bought  my  worthy  and 
much  refpefted  friend's,  Mr  Crandon  in  Byrecleugh,  and  fomc 
Other  parcels,  full  four  years  old,  at  los.  6d,  After  fattening 
them  till  Aiigud,  300  at  400  of  the  bed  of  the  whole  were  fold 
to  Gregor  Drummond  at  ^43.  6d.  Mr  Drummond,  who  is  a  man 
6f  experience  and  ftirewd  dbfervation,  boads  of  them  to  this  hour 
as  the  bed  grafs  fed  flieep  that  ever  were  in  Edinburgh  market. 

In  1803,  the  bed  lots  of  Highland  bullocks  were  fold  at  about 
T3I ;  in  1804  at  10I.  10s.  I  do  not  include  thofe  of  the  Duke 
6f  Argyle  and  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield,  between  whom  there 
is  a  fort  of  annual  friendly  conteft  who  fliall  fend  the  bed  to  mar- 
ket.    In  1803,  Shawfield's  were  fairly  bought  by  a  Bcrwickfliire 
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grazicr  at  about  t6l.  i6s.  The  Dukt's  barren  cows  were  bouglit 
at  Downe,  2d  November  laft  year,  at  15I.,  and  are  now  in  prime 
condition,  upon  the  pa  (lures  of  an  Ayrfliirc  grazier.  This  pro- 
digious price  for  b^irren  Highland  cows  was  probably  not  far,  if 
at  all  above  their  value,  as  a  Kcntilh  farmer  offered  14I.  ios.» 
and  much  regretted  tliat  he  did  not  get  them.  Shawfield  gained 
the  vi(!i]loTy  this  year.  His  bullocks  were  bought  for  Lord  Mont- 
gomery at  15I.  The  fame  Kentilh  farmer  was  in  Forfarfhire  this 
feafon,  buying  cows  for  his  dairy,  and  hoi'pitably  entertained  for 
a  week  by  my  friend  Mr  Gairns. 

Whether  it  is  owing  to  the  increafe  of  the  precious  metals,  the 
multiplication  of  Bank  paper,  or  to  whatever  caufe,  the  fa£^  is- 
certain,  that  corn  and  butchers'  meat  are  at  prefent  much  dearer 
than  ufual  over  all  Europe.— Sir  H*»  H*»*****  D»***»***, 
gave  a  great  entertainment  in  Edinburgh  lait  fpring,  to  which  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  invited.  Amongft  every  delicacy  of  the 
feafon,  I  could  not  help  taking  notice  of  a  great  profufion  of  very 
fine  lamb,  there  being  no  Icfs  than  feven  quarters  of  it  upon  the 
table,  at  a  time  when  it  was  fcldom  to  be  fecn.  Sir  H**  whif- 
pered  me,  that  it  coil  1 2s.  a  quarter.  The  price  in  the  market 
continued  for  more  than  a  month  pretty  fteady  at  half  a  guinea. 
Mr  Nil  bet  of  Dirleton  tells  me,  that  at  Coniiantinople  butchers' 
meat  is  very  bad,  and  colls  fomewhat  more  than  5d.  per  pound. 
The  Turks  eat  very  little  flclh  meat:  20,600  oxen,  and  1 45,000 
fheep,  futtice  for  the  whole  metropolis  for  a  year.  The  whole 
muft  pafs  through  tlie  office  of  the  chief  of  the  butchers,  and 
the  number  is  accurately  known.  At  Paris  it  cofts  6d.  per  pound; 
if  be:it4y  a  halfpenny  more.  At  Archangel  it  colls  2d.  or  24<1» 
At  Prague  4d.,  and  at  Naples  4d. ;  but  tliere,  too,  very  little 
butchers'  meat  is  confumcd.  I  have  feen  more  in  John  Mellis's 
ihop  on  a  Saturday,  than  would  fupply  tlie  whole  market  at  Na- 
ples. Such  prices  are  very  uncommon  at  thefe  places  ;  indeed 
they  have  increafed  in  nearly  the  fame  proportion  as  in  Britain  j 
wnA  I  am  afraid  the  conl'umers  every  where  have  too  good  rcafon 
to  apprelicnd  they  will  not  again  return  to  their  ordhiary  rates. 
Yt't  have  I  feen  many  feniible  men  entertain  ferious  fears  left  the 
pricii  of  cattle  Ihould  fall  very  low,  and  thofe  of  grain  return  to 
the  common  converfion,  a  rate  once  well  known  in  Lothian,  and 
ftill  oblcrvcd  by  the  ili|^h  Court  of  Teinds,  in  fixing  the  augmen- 
tation of  Mlnilter.s'  (tipcruls.  Rather  than  argue  upon  a  fubjeft, 
which,  like  this,  does  not  admit  of  dcmonll ration,  I  frequently 
tell,  and  never  witliout  eiFecl,  Mr  Maule's  (lory  of  the  milliner 
at  Brechin,  wlio  loll  her  fenfes  left  her  cuftomers  lliould  take  it 
into  their  head  to  go  naked. 

When  I  refledl  on  the  late  very  alarming  high  price  of  corn, 
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and  I  may  fay  the  prefcnt  price  of  cattle  and  of  flefti  meat,  I 
cannot  help  going  a  ilep  farther,  to  think  how  much  dearer  both 
would  have  been,  but  for  the  introdu£^ion  of  the  potato.  Sir 
John  Hawkins  brought  us  this  invaluable  root,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elifabeth  j  and,  fo  early  as  bhakefpeare  wrote,  it  was  be- 
come proverbial,  *  Let  the  Jiy  rain  potatoes.  *  [Merry  Wives  of 
IVitidfor,)  It  feems,  too,  to  have  been  then  held  in  great  clli- 
mation,  for  we  find  it  coupled  with  a  fat  rump^  as  appendages 
of  the  Devil  Luxury,  [Troilus  and  Crejftda,)  Coniidering  how 
well  it  agrees  with  our  foil  and  climate,  the  eafc  with  which  it 
is  cultivated,  and  the  great  quantity  of  nouriflung  food  it  yields, 
it  is  matter  of  wonder  that  it  did  not  come  fooncr  into  general 
ufe.  I  well  remember  the  time  when  it  was  not  quite  common, 
but  fliown,  as  fomething  curious,  in  the  gardens  at  Panmure  and 
Tynninghame.  Indeed  it  is  not  yet  twenty  years  fince  it  formed 
part  of  the  crop  upon  every  farm,  and,  for  nine  months  in  the 
year,  part  of  the  daily  food  of  every  poor  man's  family. 

Farmers  have  failed  lately  for  confiderable  fums,  and  no  doubt 
your  profound  fcholars  will  thence  infer  their  general  profperi- 
ty.  Mr  Pitt  inferred  the  general  profperity  of  merchants  from 
the  failures  in  the  mercantile  world.  Farmers  failed  too,  in 
former  times,  when  they  were  men  of  little  enterprife,  and  the 
rents,  comparatively  fpcaking,  low.  D****  L»*»**  gave  up 
his  farm  of  B*******,  in  1759,  becaufc  he  owed  130I.  to  Lord 
Panmure,  who  was  an  indulgent  landlord  to  his  tenants.  D**** 
retired'  to  a  fmaller  farm  in  Fife,  which  he  was  foon  obliged 
to  quit,  as  his  brother  in  London  grew  weary  of  paying  the  rent 
for  him.  His  humour  and  his  fun  did  not  forfake  him,  even 
when  he  had  no  more  than  a  tide-waiter's  pittance  to  fopport 
him,  and  that  v ft 1 B***  C******,  to  whom  he  con- 
tinued attached  to  his  dying  dav. 

!>♦♦*♦  c»#**#*###»   in  w-p**«**#  failed  for  fome  450I.  or 

5C0I.  He  was  a  popular  man,  a^id  his  friends  bought  for  bim, 
by  fubfcriptlon,  a  damned  fuiky  braft  of  a  courfer,  which  he 
led  about  the  country,  and  got  plenty  of  employment  for,  till 
Mrs  R»»****»»  at  G*********  took  fome  umbrage  at  Peter,  and 
patronized  his  rival,  an  Englitliman  of  the  name  of  Smith,  from 
Northumberland.  Peter  declined  gradually,  and  at  laft  fell  into 
utter  infignificance. 
p%**#  D*»#*»»  jqqI^  ^i^g  n^cpjt  of  obtaining  from  the  late 

munificent  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  a  weekly  allowance  of  two  pecks 
of  meal  to  A*****  C*******,  his  predcceffor  in  the  farrp  of 
^»«#*»#*^  W*****  at  M»***»**,  thought  himfcK  happy  to 
get  into  the  barn  to  thrafli  the  crop,  and  to  rat  in  the  kitilicn' 6f 
that  houfe,  the  bed  apartment  of  which  had  often  Ww'lcomed 
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him  ;  and  the  moon  has  not  thrice  filled  her  horD»  fince  I  od^ 
ferved  the  poor  fellow  fnivelling  through  Haddington  marketf 
and  pafTingy  unknowing  and  unknown^  thofe  very  men,  with 
^vhom,  in  the  days  of  former  years,  he  had  fpent  the  merry 
midnight  hours. 

The  cultivation  of  turnips  upon  a  great  fcale,  has  added  much 
to  the  value  of  foils  fuited  to  that  crop  ;  and,  together  with  ar- 
tificial graifes,  and  early  oats*  has  brought  our  lands  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  and  thofe  lying  upon  the  fea-fliore,  nearer  to 
an  equality  in  point  of  value.  In  Scotland,  turnips  are  always 
fown  in  drills,  which  admit  of  being  horfe-hoed.  They  are  as 
generally  fown  broad-ca(l  in  the  Southern  counties  of  England. 
Uand-hoeing  is  an  expcnfive  operation,  however  expert  the  work- 
people are  at  it.  I  have  feen  the  turnips  in  almoft  every  county 
in  England,  where  they  are  cultivated  as  a  crop ;  and  have  no 
hefitation  in  faying,  that,  in  general,  they  are  far  inferior  to  thofe 
raifed  in  Scotland  -,  and  whether  I  confider  the  weight  of  the 
crop,  and  the  expence  attending  it,  or  the  condition  of  the  foil 
for  bearing  grain ;  I  mull  prefer  fowing  them  in  drills,  and  fo 
decidedly,  that  I  am  furprifed  it  is  not  long  ere  now  become 
univerfal.  However,  this  is  but  one  of  many  inftances,  where, 
with  their  eyes  wide  open,  mankind  have  Itopt  fhort  upon  the 
very  threftiold  of  perfedion.  The  Romans  invented  the  faddle, 
but  never  difcovered  the  (lirrup. 

Mr  F*****,  at  Park  farm  in  Kent,  was,  within  thefe  feven 
years,  the  fir  ft  who  cultivated  turnips  in  drills  in  that  county. 
He  fows  them  earlier  too  than  his  neighbours,  and  his  crops  are 
rather  better  than  theirs ;  but  the  foil  and  climate  of  Kent  are 
ill  fuited  to  the  growth  of  this  root,  fo  that  it  is  rare  to  fee  what 
with  you  would  be  efteemed  even  a  middling  crop.  G***** 
R*****  would  plough  up  the  half  of  them.  Pray  what  became 
of  the  aftion  againft  the  gardener  at  W*******,  for  felling  kail 
feed  inftead  of  turnip  ? 

Where,  pray,  did  Mr  D*****  live  ?  Were  his  beautiful  tur- 
nips raifed  in  the  broad-caft  way  ?  I  remember  him  mention- 
ing a  vitit  he  was  honoured  with  by  one  of  you  Eaft- Lothian 
farmers. 

No  more  is  the  culture  of  grain  crops  in  drills  a  new  difco- 
very,  as  the  admirers  and  followers  of  Tull  and  Du  Hamel  have 
long  efteemed  it.  It  is  common  in  Arabia  Felix ;  and,  as  in 
thofe  eaftern  countries,  they  never  adopt  any  new  modes,  it 
muft  have  been  fo  for  many  generations. 

I  am  much  pleafed  to  hear  that  my  friend  P****  B»*«**  is 
CoUcfting  material  for  the  Hi/lory  and  PraBice  of  Stall  Feeding, 
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His  elegant  EJIaj  on  Green  Crops^  which  he  has  contrived  to 
make  equally  iprightly  and  ufeful,  has  raifcd  very  high  our  ex- 
pectations of  his  new  performance.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  the  pradice  farther  than  fome  time  between  Henry  IV.  and 
Elizabeth,  though  I  doubt  not  his  refearches  have  facceeded 
better : — 

<  And  we  (hall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  ftall. 
The  better  cheri(bed,  ftill  the  nearer  death.  * 

Worcester — Henry  IV.  Part  L 

But  I  mud  be  careful  not  to  interfere  with  bis  undertaking, 
and  truft  to  his  good  nature  to  pardon  me  for  recommending 
to  him  to  write  with  care,  for  his  work  will  be  read  with  atten- 
tion. I  can  (till  point  out  papers  written  by  him  in  the  Weekly 
Magazine,  thirty  years  ago. 

The  improvements  upon  farm  machinery,  have  been  greater 
and  more  rapid,  than  mav  perhaps  appear  at  firft  glance,  to  one 
who  has  not  turned  his  thoughts  that  way.  It  is  natural  that 
they  (hculd  efcape  with  a  (light  notice  of  a  perfon  continually 
upon  the  fpot,  and  who  faw  them  introduced  gradually  ;  but  ac 
my  return,  after  an  abfence  of  twenty-five  years,  they  (Iruck  me 
with  altoniihment. 

The  Lothians  have  been  fo  long  civilized,  that  no  records  to 
which  I  have  had  accefs,  nor  the  moft  diligent  inquiries,  enable 
me  even  to  guefs  how  diftant  the  period  is  when  the  farmer's 
daughters  there  carried  the  dung  upon  their  backs  to  the  (ielda. 
I  pretend  not  to  fuch  a  (lock  of  knight-errantry,  as  my  friend 
Air  P*******  has  fo  often  difplayed,  but  confefs  I  with  that  [ 
could  fay  the  creels  were  not  any  where  allowed  to  remain  long 
upon  the  backs  of  the  dear  creatures.  Truth,  however,  o- 
bliges  me  to  tell,  that  the  difgraceful  pra£lice  has  (hocked  my 
own  eyefight,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  extingui(hed  in  fome  re^ 
mote  places  of  Scotland.  One  of  the  creels  is  now  in  my  pof- 
fe(rion  ;  and  if  you  do  me  the  honour  to  call  any  time  you  are  in 
this  neighbourhood,  I  (hall  very  gladly  (hew  it  to  you,  and  am 
far  from  avcrfc  to  a  drawing  of  it  being  taken  to  adorn  the  next 
number  of  your  Magazine. 

To  (liift  the  creels  from  the  backs  of  women,  to  thofe  of 
horfes,  appears  now  a  natural  and  very^  evident  ftep,  and,  no 
doubt,  originated  in  the  feeling  heart  of  fome  gallant  beau^ 
wounded  at  feeing  his  fweetheart  fo  vilely  degraded.  But  the 
next  (lep  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  the  invention  of  the 
^dd^  and  making  horfes  draw  inftead  of  carrying,  is  far  ids 
obvious.    I  had  for  feveral  yearsi  to  no  purpofe,  puzzled  my 
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brain  to  ima;^in.'*  what  couK!  rup:j:;cft  a  praQice  that  appears  fb 
nbfurd  as  that  of  yoking  ponies  by  the  VaW^  which  is  at  this 
hour  to  he  feen  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  when  Lord  M* *•*••*, 
to  wlh^m  1  w;is  then  on  a  vifit  at  D*****,  informed  me,  that  as 
the  wild  ponies  upon  the  mountains  arc  always  c.iught  by  the 
tail,  it  was  not  furprilinj;  they  thought  of  yoking  them  by  that 
member.  Two  mornings  afier,  he  carried  me  to  Crieff  fair, 
where  I  a£lually  faw,  what  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  many  of  your 
readers,  the  Highlanders  catch  by  the  tail,  any  poney  that  a  cuf- 
tomer  wanted  to  cheapen.  In  fomc  countries  to  the  north  of 
India,  they  run  to  the  other  extreme,  and  yoke  the  oxen  by  the 
nofe. 

Without  flopping  longer  at  the  pradlices  of  the  heroic  times, 
I  beg  to  recal  to  your  own  memory,  the  four  fcarc  horfes  you 
muft  have  feen  in  every  plough,  their  hair  hanging  over  their 
eyes,  and  (lioed  only  in  the  fore  feet,  with  hair  tuggs^  rude 
tranhs,  and  pab  brechams,  exerting  all  their  might  to  drag  along 
a  heavy  misfliapen  indrument,  wirh  a  mallet  in  its  horn,  and 
a  foam  jingling  among  their  feet  at  every  turn  \  or  a  couple  of 
ftarved  rough  creatures,  refufing  to  carry  lo  firlots  or  3  bolls  of 
barley  to  market  in  a  clumfy  cart.  Pray,  good  Sir,  think  of 
thefe  things,  and  compare  them  wirh  a  f.iber  Heady  horfe,  de- 
cently harnefTcd,  carrying,  with  e.ife  to  himfelf,  four  times  more 
grain  than  the  wild  fcatter-brained  brute  of  former  days. 

Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  yet  put  to  the  plough  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland  5  in  Aberdeen  ami  BanfFshires,  ten  or  a  dozen 
arc  ftill  fometimes  employed  at  it.  It  is  now  almofl  40  years 
fmce  I  faw  Lord  Aberdeen's  overfeer  fell  a  dozen  fine  large  ftout 
animals,  looted  from  one  plough,  to  a  drover  of  the  name  of 
Philips,  for  fixty  guineas  and  a  new  gown  to  his  .wife  :  but 
lands  are  every  where  getting  up  fo  fall  to  the  two-horfe  plough 
price,  that  all  others  will  probably  foon  difjppear.  This  is  not 
a  thought  of  mine,  but  methinks  it  the  Ihongeft  recommenda- 
tion 1  have  yet  heard  of  ih.it  powerful  indrument.  It  is  not 
unconnected  with  my  prei\.nr  fubjecfl,  for  me  to  fay,  and  it  may 
amufe  your  claiTical  readers  to  be  reminded,  that  in  the  days  of 
Homer,  oxen,  periiaps  horfes  or  mules,  were  yoked  four  abreaft 
in  the  plough,  as  is  llill  the  cafe  in  Galloway,  Aberdeenihire, 
and  other  counties  in  the  north.  See  ///W,  X.  419.  Uljlfis 
and  Diomcd  purfuing  Dolen, 

My  r«.'lj'otled  triend  at  H**»**  ***  ^35  among  the  lad  in 
Haddingtorihirc  to  adopt  th^  two-horfe  plough.  I  blufti  to 
think  how  long  he  perievered  in  the  ufe  of  three  horfeSi  lefs  dc- 
feufible,  in  my  opinion,  than  that  .of  four. 

The 
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The  late  T****»  R««*»*  was  aniongft  the  fi#ft  to  put  fou^ 
bolls  of  barlry  nto  a  cart.  It  U  an  anecdote  confiftent  with  mf 
knowledge,  that  Mr  Law,  then  recently  appointed  Sheriff^  met 
the  cait»  and  (topped  the  forvant  to  fend  a  mcflage  to  bis  maderf 
importing,  that  fo  great  a  load  was  oppreCBve  to  the  horfes^ 
ind  might  probably  break  down  the  cart,  f*****  ^♦♦*«*  \^ 
^•#*  |.*««ft««  Qj^gg  fg^j  jpj^  hoHes   with  twenty  bolls  of  bar* 

ley,  to  meet  David  Salmon's  carts  at  RaTcnsheugh  tolUbar# 
Three  horfes  of  Mr  Salmon's  carried  the  whole  to  his  gra^ 
naries. 

Nay,  carts  themfelves  were  fo  rare,  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
my  time,  a  boy,  not  older  than  myfelf,  left  his  charge  of  cattle 
amongll  {looks  in  long  haltering  time,  and  ran  to  gee  a  nearer 
?iew  of  one  that  happened  to  be  pafGng  at  a  diilance.  This  car* 
rics  my  mind  back  to  the  introdudion  and  common  ufe  of  wheel 
carriages  in  this  ifland.  In  :  Queen  Elizabeth's  days»  ^  a  coach 
was  eileemed  a  (irange  moniter,  and  the  iight  .of  it  put  both 
horfe  and  foot  into  amazement,  frame  faid  it- was  a  great  crab* 
(hell  brought  from  China ;  and  others,  that  k  was  one  of  the 
Pagan  temples  in  which  cannibals  adored  the  Doytl.'  We  find 
Prince  Charles  and  Buckingham  making  their  Quixotic  cxpedi* 
tion  to  Spain  on  hbrfeback,  and  teaching  poft<-hackneys  to  leap 
hedges.  PoQ-chaifes  were  introduced  into  the  French  armies  in 
the  time  of  Lewis  XIV.  Thirty-four  coaches  were  taken  at  tho 
battle  of  Blenheim.  But  to  come  to  our  own  day.  I  have  fome 
faint  remembrance  of  all  our  great  men  travelling  poit  on  horfe* 
back  to  and  from  London.  The  Duke  of  Argyie  had,  like 
others,  a  pair  of  wide  riding-breeches,  in  which  he  buttoned 
the  ikirts  of  his  coat  to  keep  them  clean.  He  generally  (laid  a 
night,  in  pafRng,  at  Gilmerton,  or  with  Lord  Milton  at  Salton* 
Hall.  I  hare  heard  my  father  mention  being  with  Sir  Francis 
Kinloch  one  evening  when  his  Grace  arrived  in  this  plight^ 
whipping  up  the  poft-boy's  horfe,  who  fcampered  before  to 
(how  him  the  way. 

Every  thing  about  the  farmer,  within  doors  and  without,  hath 
kept  pace  with  the  improvement  upon  his  implements.  He  himi* 
felf  is  better  clothed ;  he  wears  no  home-made  cloth  now-a« 
days  ;  every  article  he  ufes  is  of  the  bed  £ngli(h  fabric. 

^rhe  farm>houfes  are  neat  and  clean  \  fome  of  them  hand^ 
fome  boxes,  cjegantly  furnilhed.  Unqueftionably,  the  be(t 
farm-houfes  in  the  county  have  been  built  by  tenants  at  their 
own  expence,  with  the  fpirit  of  proprietors,  though  perhaps^ 
indeed,  with  more  tafte  than  prudence. 

The  hinds'  houfes  and  cottages  have  (hared  in  the  general  im« 
proyemeat.    Inftead  of  abominable,  (linking,  nafty  hovels^  whic!| 

they 
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ley  were  in  the  beginning  of  my  time,  without  a  chimney,  and 
rith  a  bit  of  (icve  and  yolk  of  glafs  to  admit  the  frelh  air  and 
le  light  of  day 9  and  an  old  bonnet  fluffed  with  draw  to  keep 
lem  out,  they  are  now  pleafant,  dieerful  habitations,  with 
afement  windows  of  a  proper  fize. 

The  ftables — Good  G —  !  how  often  have  I  been  alarmed  and 
rightened  out  of  my  fleep  by  the  fighting  and  fcreaming  of  a 
ozen  of  horfes  (landing  loofe  in  the  fame  undivided  ftable,  and 
iie  refponfes  of  the  courfer  thundering  in  his  travife  in  the  byre 
eyond  the  partition. -» I  ficken  at  the  recolle£lion  of  the  byre, 
nd  turn  from  it  with  difgufl. 

The  ceconomy  of  their  families,  and  their  modes  of  living, 
re  changed  greatly  for  the  better.  Farmers  here  have  been  long 
n  this  fide  of  that  forry  mefs,  on  which  the  poor  hufbandman 
iibfiits  in  many  counties,  and  that  ham  and  egg  dinner,  and 
arely  a  fowl,  on  which  he  regales  a  friend.  Their  larders  are 
egularly  and  well  fupplied.  My  mind  is  full  of  antiquity,  and 
0  frequently  recurs  to  diftant  times,  that  I  am  aihamed  of  it : 
t  looks  fo  like  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  extenfive  reading,  which 
am  fure  I  was  never  defervedly  accufed  of.  Herodotus  in* 
orms  us,  that  the  Scythians  were  the  firft  to  difcover,  what 
very  cat  in  the  country  knows  now-a-days,  that  the  beil  of  the 
nilk  rifes  to  the  top.  I  believe  fome  of  the  more  early  Greek 
lialcAs  wants  even  a  word  for  butter.  That  the  richell  of  the 
nilk  comes  laft  from  the  cow,  is  well  known  to  us  all ;  for  who 
las  not  heard  of  afterings  ?  But  it  was  referved  to  my  much 
ileemed  and  very  ingenious  friend  Dr  Anderfon,  to  ascertain, 
ly  adual  experiment,  that  the  laft  of  the  milk  fometimes  con- 
ains  fixteen  times  more  butter  than  what  comes  firft.  Yet  we 
ind  that  great  blcchhead  Polyphemus  firft  milking  his  ewes,  and 
fterwards  fubmitting  their  teats  to  the  lambs.  It  is  unpardon- 
ible  that  this  (hould  ftill  continue  to  be  the  prnflice  in  many 
»arts  of  Ayrfhire  and  in  Galloway,  where  the  calf  is  not  per- 
nitted  to  fuck  before  the  woman  has  done  milking.  This  mat- 
er is  ordered  better  in  the  Highlands,  where  the  pra£lice  is 
[uite  the  reverfe. 

Their  hen-houfe  and  dairy  afford  at  all  times  an  agreeable  va- 
iety  of  excellent  food.  Their  tables  abound  with  the  neceffaries 
»f  life,  are  every  day  comfortably  ferved,  and,  upon  occafions, 
bch  as  any  man  might  fit  down  to. 

Their  kail-yards  formerly  contained  little  bcTides  greens,  beans, 
►eas,  and  the  more  ordinary  pot-herbs.  Now,  wj  need  not  look 
ar  lor  regular  gardens,  with  variety  and  plenty  of  excellent  fmall 
ruit,  and  walls  covered  v.ith  fir.c  trees.  Melon  grounds  and  a 
;rapc-houfe   may  be  fe^-n  in  more  iullances  than  cr;e,    and  ip 

the 
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the  pofTefiion  of  perfons  whofe  oeconomy  was  never  called  in 
queftion. 

Their  cellars  are  well  ftored,  though  here,  but  only  here,  I 
mufl  confefs  the  advantage,  with  regard  to  both  kind  and  quality, 
to  have  been  greatly  on  the  fide  of  days  that  are  gone.  Where 
can  we  now  find  fuch  claret  as  Blanerne  and  I  once  drank  at  a 
farmer's  near  Dunfe,  with  whom  my  old  friend  carried  me  to 
dinner  ?  or  that  which  Sir  Francis  Kinloch  *  drfw  from  his  dark 
retreat  of  many  years  '—under  W******  H******'s  bed,  whom  he 
occafionally  vifited  at  H*****.  Thefe  I  imagine  to  have  been  pro- 
duced only  to  particular  guefts,  and  by  no  means  the  liquor  they 
ordinarily  entertained  their  friends  with ;  at  lead  not  fince  the 
time  it  was  retailed  in  Edinburgh  at  8d.  the  pint-ftoupful.  In- 
deed, till  of  late,  it  was  not  common  for  farmers  to  entertain  with 
port  wine,  or  to  buy  more  than  half  a  dozen  at  a  time,  and  that 
only  when  the  wife  lay  in.  Nay,  I  have  known  a  farmer  worth 
thoufands,  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  by  his  friends  to  fend  for 
a  fingle  bottle  of  fherry  when  he  found  himfelf  fick.  The  late 
additions  to  the  price  make  the  expence  a  very  ferious  confidera- 
tion ;  and  the  practice  is  rather  lofing  ground  before  the  habit 
was  fo  long  eftabliOied  as  to  make  the  privarion  of  it  painful.  It 
is,  however,  rather  upon  the  increafe  in  Berwickfhire,  where  the 
tenants  are  perhaps  more  expenfive,  or  lefs  prudent,  or  both. 
The  common  liquor  after  dinner  was  excellent  rum  or  brandy 
punch,  which  has  now,  in  almoft  every  family,  given  place  to 
humble  whifky  tody  in  great  abundance,  though  the  wine  decan- 
ters are  dill  prefented,  and  a  few  glaffes  of  that  taken  at  firft.  I 
have  often  heard  Sir  John  Halket  tell,  that  when  he  lived  at  Gofs- 
ford,  he  bought  a  hogfhead  of  claret  from  Mr  Hay  in  Craigielaw 
for  loi.,  or  about  8d.  a  bottle.  I  am  informed,  that  a  good 
guide  can  (lill  lead  to  a  friend  who  produces  occafionally  a  bottle 
of  good  fair  vin  de  Bourdeaux, 

That  charming  two-penny ^  too,  which  I  think  of  with  plca- 
furc  at  this  moment,  and  for  which,  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  I  have 
often  fighed  in  vain,  lives  only  in  the  memory  of  its  friends. 
Thanks  to  the  pufillanimity  of  our  forefatherSi  who  fo  tamely 
fubmitted  to  the  extenfion  of  the  Excife  laws  to  this  country. 
Had  the  general  fpirit  of  the  nation  equalled  that  of  the  folkt 
at  Glafgow,  or  of  the  Edinburgh  brewers,  we  ihould  ftill  be 
enjoying  our  favourite  beverage. 

There  are  few  of  thofe  borrowings  now-a-days,  that  I  well 
remember.  How  often  have  I  feen  loaves  of  bread,  bowls  of 
fu^ar,  and  cupfuls  of  tea  fent  for  upon  the  fpur,  when  a  gueft 
unexpectedly  popped  in,  and  knives  and  forks  and  filver  fpoons 
to  deck  out  the  table  upon  a  regular  invitation.    I  blulbed  deep 
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^hen  I  obferved  Mrs eye  me  amufing  myfelf  with  cndcft- 

vourinp  to  difcovcr,  from  the  cypher,  to  which  of  the  neigb- 
bours  the  extra  fpoons  belonged ;  for  I  knew  well  (he  had  not 
received  more  than  half  a  dozen  at  her  marriage. 

When  the  mlftrcfs  lay  in,  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  in- 
ftantly  acquainted  by  mfflVngers  dcfpatched  in  every  dircdlion. 
The  compliment  was  returned  by  frequent  inquiries  after  her's 
and  the  child's  health,  till  her  month  was  up.  A  couple  of 
lines  in  the  newfpapers  has  fuperfeded  this  good  old  cuftom;  and 
the  large  punch-boa],  that  made  its  appearance  only  at  Chrift- 
mas,  (lands  now  in  fome  old  cupboard,  ufelefs  and  forgotten. 

I  have  not  mentioned  any  article  upon  which  there  has  been  a 
gre^iter  change  than  their  pocktit  and  tavern  expence.  In  the  days 
of  Po/Iy  johnjlon^  the  farmer,  when  he  went  to  Haddington  mar- 
ket, did  not  dine,  but,  when  he  came  away,  took  a  bottle  of  fl:ir- 
rup  ale  with  fome  burgher  friend  \  and  Poily's  Court,  now  Fair- 
bairn's  coach-yard,  ufed  to  be  rammed  quite  full  of  horfes  that 
^ot  nothing  to  eat,  as  dill  takes  place  at  GifFord  fair.  Baron 
Scoughall  at  Broomhoufe  departed  from  the  general  pra£licc 
He  annualiy  gave  Mr  Fail  at  Dunbar  a  cart  load  of  peas-ftraw 
for  a  four  gallons  bottle  of  brandy,  and  a  (table  to  put  his  horfe 
into  when  he  came  to  town.  The  Baron  was  an  arch  wag:  the 
bargain  was  made  (imply  for  a  hottle  :  he  went  himfelf  for  thft 
firft  year's,  with  a  four  gallons  bottle  fixed  in  a  wheel-barrow. 
Mr  Fall  faw  he  was  taken  in,  but  humoured  the  Baron's  joke, 
and  continued  the  annual  payment  fo  lon^  as  he  lived.  Ordina- 
ries at  Haddington,  at  4H.  a  head,  vitre  firll  e(lab]i(hed  by  Wil- 
lie Grieve  and  B.»illie  Shortlefs.  Thefe  were  foon  eclipfed  by 
IS.  6d.  or  ^s.  clubs  at  M^Call's  and  Gairdoer's,  which  arc  now, 
In  their  turn,  fucct-eded  by  others,  at  Sang's,  Gordon's,  Fair- 
b.urn's,  and  Whitehead's,  where,  for  three  or  four  (hillings,  a 
^.lenti^ul  dinner  may  be  enjoyed,  with  a  moderate  portion  of 
iiquDr,  and  a  good-humoured  converfation. 

yixty  yeiirs  ago,  my  old  (riend  F******  w*****,  who  was 
nr)  fcrub,  u(<:d  to  go  to  Letiudden  fair,  and  breakfaft  on  bag- 
gies and  cold  roiifl  lamb,  fpending  no  more  than  eighrpcnce  up- 
on the  3  'Urney.  It  would  not  now  p,iy  the  turnpikes.  D**** 
^r^t«»*  ^(^^\  j^  walk  I  12  miles  to  and  from  Camp(ie,  without 
fpcndinj:;  more  than  twentypence,  unlefs  wlien  he  met  with  an 
oK!  !v:i.i  ol{ello'\-,  and  had  a  ticbiuch  with  him  at  Edinburgh. 

I****  -|.#iri*#*  ^y.^^  amoni];i\  the  firll  to  go  to  London,  merely 
Fro-n  cuuofity.  lie  trav 'Ucil  in  t!x  iV.coiul  poll-chaile  with  L*** 
f-*  *'*■"'-  ferv.int,  Ills  Lordiliip  ;ind  his  milrefs  being  in  the 
tisii.     -j  **^^'s    leturn  was  rather  abrupt,    and  earlier  than  his 

friends 
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friends  cxpcftcd.     .1  have  heard   H*********  drily  remark  to 

him  that  he  feldom  talked  of  this  expedition.. 

Nearly  about  the  fame  time,  }♦♦•*  D******  in  T*»**^***% 
0*»#*#   Q«f«#«««f«  in  -y;^********^  and  „^y  n^^ch  refpeacd 

clafs-fcllow  J»***  S*******  in  K*****,  allowed  themfelves  the 
fame  indulgence.  G*****  has  often  told  me,  and  feemingly  with 
much  regret,  that  the  journey  coft  him  exafily  the  jprofit  be 
made  by  a  fcore  of  Highland  nolt  he  bought  at  Fsdkirk  the  OQio^ 
bcr  preceding. 

,  'Fhis  journey  is  now  fo  common,  that  it  is  no  longer  thought 
extraordinary,  but  is  quite  loft  in  the  blaze  of  l*****  |****«»'s 
little  tour  and  journies  to  P****,  in  which  it  is  faid  he  has  fpcnt 
l^undreds.;  and  yet  his  name  and  extravagance  never^  till  now# 
met  in  the  fame  fentence. 

I  have,  in  thefe  little  anecdotes,  kept  my  eye  dired^ed  chiefly 
to  Eaft  Lothian,  the  county  in  which  you  live.  There,  I  have  - 
fome  intereft,  and  there  your  Magazine  is  generally  read.  The 
inferences,  I  think,  I  am  fully  warranted  to  draw  from  every. 
thing  I  have^id,  and,  from  the  moft  feriotis  conGderation  I  am 
able  to  beftpw  upon  the  fubjedi,  are,  that  capital  much  greater, 
than  formerly  is  now  neceflary  to  enable  a  farmer  to  carry  on  his 
trade,  almoft  every  article,  whether  of  profeffional,  perfonal,  or 
family  expence^  being  feveral  times  its  former  price ;  that  wealthy- 
tenants  can  aflbrd  to  pay  high  rents ;  but  I  muft  deny  the  reverfe 
of^  the  propofition,  though  I  freely  admit  that  a  fmart  addition  of 
rent  may  have  the  effe&  to  quicKcn  his  induftry  \  and  that,  in 
the  general  improvement  of  all  things  in  this  ifland,  farmers  are 
not  behind  hand ;  that  they  have  their  full  fliare  in  the  increafe 
bf  oiir  comforts,  and  are  the  moft  thriving  clais  of  the  communi- 
ty ;  and  thofe  of  Eaft  Lothian,  notwithftanding  the  high  rents 
they  pay,  and  the  fenfelefs  outcrv  againft  the  oppreilion  of  theic 
landlords,  the  moft  thriving  of  tnat  clais. 

1  have  made  bold  to  dedicate  this  trifle  to  the  Earl  of  Hadding- 
ton, who  ihines  equally  in  the  capacity  of  landlord  to  his  tenantSf 
or  at  his  table,  at  which  I  have  fometimes  the  honour  to  fit  down  ; 
and  it  is  to  his  kind,  eafy  hofpitality,  that  he  is  indebted  for  the 
patronage  of  this  little  work,  if  it  is  of  value  fufficient  to  create 
4  debt. 

An  HfisiTOR. 

2  ijl  June  \  804. 
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TO    THE   CONDUCTOR    OF   THE    FARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Shortnefs  or  Total  IV^nt  of  Leafa  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland^ 

Sir, 

In  the  Cew  remarks  that  I  am  about  to  make,  I  take  my  grounil 
from  the  iirfl  query  in  a  fet  of  quefUons  on  general  fubje£l8  of 
agricuhure  in  the  Firil  Number  of  your  very  excellent  and  ufeful 
Magazine.  The  queftion  runs  in  thefe  words  :  *  Whether  is  it 
inoft  advantageous  to  the  State>  that  land  Ihould  be  cultivated  by 
the  proprietors,  or  that  a  right  to  cultivate  the  foil  (hould  be 
afligncd,  for  a  limited  time,  to  other  perfons^  upon  certain  termsy 
preftations,  and  limitations  ?  ' 

Among  the  many  topics  that  have  been  treated  of  in  your 
Magazine,  I  do  not  recollccl  to  have  feen  this  one  difcuiled  in  a 
way  pcrfc£lly  to  my  mind.  It  appears  to  me,  that  you  have  done 
rigntly  in  putting  this  queflion  on  the  broad  bafis  of  tlie  fubjeft 
ot  ^it  being  advantageous  or  difadvantageous  to  the  State  \  for,  as 
I  confider  the  land  as  die  capital  llock  of  the  State,  any  in- 
quiry into  the  beit  mode  of  managing  this  capital  (lock  muft 
become  doubly  interefling,  when  ftated  upon  this  ground,  from 
what  it  would  have  been  if  the  inveltigation  had  been  put  on  any 
other. 

There  are  three  great  fources  of  the  wealth  and  profpcrity  of 
ftatcs, — commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture.  Of  thefe,  the 
two  firft  are  fleeting  and  precarious ;  the  latt  only  is  (table  and 
permanent.  As  a  confirmation  of  this  remark,  we  have  only  to 
fay,  that  it  is  long  (ince  the  great  tide  of  commerce  has  left  the 
cities  of  Italy  and  Fland^-rs ;  but  that  Lombard y,  Tufcany,  and 
Xielgium  ilill  continue  to  be  among  the  beil  cultivated  countries  in 
Eaiopc. 

I  \vi(h  to  fee  this  queftion  treated  as  a  mond  and  political,  rather 
than  as  an  agricultural  and  economical  one.  The  folution  of  it 
involv'^es  the  prime  interefts  of  the  iStatc^  and  i^  intimately  con- 
neftcd  with  it;*,  (lability  and  profpcrity.  The  difcuflTion  embraces 
fhc  hajypinefs  of  the  people,  the  confequent  increafc  of  population, 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  the  multiplication  of  the  means 
of  fubfiltcnce,  the  increafe  of  the  (lock  of  national  wealth,  and 
v.ii  tliolc  cbjc(fls  which  wife  llatcs,  and  patriotic  princes  and 
prudent  niinillcrs  have  (hown  the  greatclt  anxiety  to  cheriih  and 
I'romotc. 

A  change  in  the  fentiments  anil  purfuits  of  the  people,  and  of 
die  meafurcs  of  government  of  a  particular  country,  is  fometimes 
o;orc  4^uickly  brought  about  tlian,  I  believe,  is  generallv  imagined. 
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A  fingle  liiftitutiou  will  difplay  the  fpirit  of  a  legiflature;  a  fingl« 
remark  or  enadment  will  unfold  the  chara<!^er  of  a  prince;  and 
a  (ingle  literary  work  will  corre<3  or  eftablifh  the  opinions  of  an 
age.  -  When  the  older  Bernftorf  got  a  law  paiTcdi  that  the  Danifh 
peafants  fhoulci  be  free,  he  effe£lcd  a  revolution  in  the  fentiments 
of  the  government  of  his  country.  When  Henry  IV.  of  France  ' 
ezprefled  a  wifii  ,that  all  the  peai'ants  and  labourers  in  his  domi- 
nions might  have  a  fowl  on  the  table  on  Sundays,  he  intimated^ 
in  a  peculiar  and  laconic  manner,  that  benevolent  concern  which.. 
he  took  in  the  profperity,  comfort,  and  happinefs  of  the  people, 
which,  we  have  caufe  to  know,  had  not  been  much  the  objeAs 
-of  attention  of  fome  of  the  princes  before  his  ^ime.  When  the 
ever  memorable  Frederick  II.,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  fcem<« 
cd  only  intent  on  improving  the  difcipline  of  his  army,  it  did  not 
portend  that,  in  the  later  periods  of  it,  he  would  labour  witli  fo 
much  aifiduity  in  promoting  the  agticultural  improvements  of  his 
country,  as  to  infure  to  his  name  the  celebrity  of  a  patriot ;  and 
it  is  only  becaufe  the  more  brilliant  renown  of  the  warrior  eclipfes 
the  modeil  and  lefs  obtruding  merit  of  the  patriot,  that  he  is  not 
as  well  known  m  the  latter  capacity  as  in  the  former  When 
the  Britifh  Legiflatute  abolifhed  the  heritable  jurifdidiions  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  year  1748,  and  thereby  diffeminated  the  bleffings  of 
equal  liberty  among  tlie  people,  I  believe  it  was  fcarcely  forcfeen 
that  the  Lowlands  would,  in  the  courfe  of  half  a  century,  become 
one  of  the  beil  cultivated  countries  in  Europe.  When  Mr  Malthus 
publifhed  his  EiTay  on  Population,  he  demonftrated,  I  fuppofe,  to 
the  fatisfa£iion  of  every  one,  that  the  population  of  every  coun- 
try will  be  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  fubiiilence  provided  for 
the  people,  without  the  interpo(ition  of  fome  obvious  and  powerful 
checks. 

I  confider  this  queftion  to  be  of  fuch  magnitude,  that  if  I  had 
time  and  talents  for  the  proper  difcuflion,  I  would  introduce  it 
with  the  words  of  MonteCqaieu,  when  he  enters  on  the  fubjed^  of 
commerce — '  Fain  would  i  glide  down  a  gentle  llream  \  but  I  am 
hurried  along  by  a  torrent. ' 

As,  in  the  prefent  circamflances  of  Great  Britain,  I  conCder 
it  entirely  impofablc  that  the  whole  of  the  lands  can  be  culti* 
fated  by  the  proprietors;  fo  the  anfwer  to  the  latter  branclk 
of  the  query  naturally  points  out  itfelf — ^  that  a  right  of  cul- 
tivation, for  a  limiteid  time,'  ihould  be  af&gned  to  others.  ^ 
Large  trads  of  bnd  can^  in  no  couotry  whatever,  be  cul- 
tivated by  dbe  proprietors,  but  ia*  thgfe  (iates:  where  the  grca^ 
body  of  the  people-  are  ia  ih^icooditioa  of  viUanage  or  fer- 
titude,  as  ia  Ru&a,  ckkvamt  Poland,  aad  other  kingdoms  ixi 
tibe.,  north  of  Europe.  This  modle  of  cultivaHon,  tlien,  cannot 
goffibly  take  plage  ia  firitain,  where  the  people  arc  free.    The 
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only  other  vny^  in  fo  far  as  occurs  to  me,  of  large  trafis  of  land 
being  cultivated  by  the  proprietors,  is  in  the  cafe  of  newly  dif- 
covcrcd  countries,  as  America,  New  South  Wales,  &c-  where  the 
mother  country,  or  dominant  Hate,  makes  grants  of  portions  of 
land  to  individuals,  for  the  fake  of  clearing  it,  and  where  the 
grantjcs  continue  for  a  certain  time  to  cultivate  the  allotments 
nvidt'  to  th;m,  by  thcmfclvcs  and  their  families,  and  fometimei 
bv  Il.ives.  This  mode  of  occupation  and  cultivation  does  not  apply 
to  the  preicnt  ftate  of  this  country. 

ir  it  appears,  then,  that  the  bed  mode  of  cultivating  land  in 
Britain,  is  by  alFijining  the  right  of  cultivation  to  others,  for  a 
limited  time,  a  natural  queftion  occurs,  What  ought  to  be  the 
period  of  duralion  of  this  time  ?  But,  inftead  of  taking  it  upon 
me  to  determitie  what  is  the  proper  and  moft  advantageous  en- 
durance of  a  leafe,  (which  is  not  my  prefent  purpofe),  and  whether 
it  ought  to  be  for  9,  or  19,  or  31,  or  38  years,  or  for  any 
lonjrer,  or  fliorter,  or  intermediate  period,  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
be  of  the  opini(jn,  that,  in  different  circum fiances,  the  period  of 
airipuncnt  may  be  advantageouily  made  of  longer  or  of  Ihorter 
dur/.tion. 

But  in  one  point  I  am  decifiVely  fixed ;  which  is,  *  That  the 
cultivator  (liould  have  a  certainty  of  pofTeffion  of  the  land  for 
fome  rcafon  ihle  given  fpace  of  time.  *  And  this  brings  me  to 
whajt  I  had  chiefly  in  view  in  thefe  obfervations,  nannely,  the 
fliortncfs,  or  total  want  of  leafcs  which,  I  underftand,  prevails  in 
fome  diftritts  of  Scotland,  and  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  niuft 
operate  as  an  eflfeflual  bar  to  agricultural  improvements,  or  good 
management  of  any  fort,  ever  getting  into  thefe  dillritls. 

From  what  I  have  obferved,  I  now  confuler  the  opinions  and 
practices  fanclioned  or  condemned  in  your  Magazine  as  the  teft  of 
jufl  reafoning,  and  of  good  or  bad  management,  in  matters  of 
rural  economy,  in  Scotland.  And  I  have  faid,  on  another  occa- 
fion,  that  I  do  not  confider  thefe  intimations  of  approbation  or 
difapprobation  fo  much  calculated  for  the  opulent,  and  inde- 
pendent, and  enlightened  farmers,  in  the  well  cultivated 'counties, 
as  for  the  poor,  and  oppreffed,  and  ignorant  cultivators  of  the 
foil,  in  the  remote  dillrifls :  So  I  hope  you  will  take  thefe 
latter  under  your  fpecial  protcftion,  and  lend  your  powerful 
aflidance  to  meliorate  their  adverfe  and  much  to  be  lamented 
condition. 

At  the  firft  blufli  of  the  propofition,  one  would  imagine  that 
there  needs  not  a  finglc  word  of  argument  or  illuftration  to  prove^ 
that  where  the  cultivators  of  the  foil  have  no  certainty  in  the 
pofleflion,  they  will  never  be  difpofed  to  pay  any  attention  to  a- 
ipelioratioa.    But|  ga  tb^  gootraryi  where  their  right  of  pof- 

fcuoil 
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fellion  extends  only  from  yvar  tc  year,  from  crop  to  crop,  they 
will  never  have  any  thing  farther  in  view,  than  to  take  as  much 
from  the  land  as  it  will  yield  for  the  time,  regardlefs  of  the  (late 
into  which  it  is  brought,  or  in  which  it  is  left.  Thus,  whcre- 
cver  the  cuftom  of  very  (hort  leafes,  or  of  no  leafcs,  prevails, 
"we  may  lay  our  account  that  the  country  will  continue  a  dreary 
and  barren  wafte  in  perpetuity.  The  granting  of  leafes,  then, 
mud  be  evidently  the  advantage  of  the  proprietor,  as  well  as  of 
the  public.  Indeed,  I  confider  that  it  is  to  the  permanent  leafes 
that  were  begun  to  be  given  foon  after  the  beginning  of  1^  cen- 
tury, that  we  owe  the  foundation  of  the  great  improvements 
that  have  been  (ince  made  in  Scotland. 

When  the  late  Emprcfs  of  Ruflia,  in  the  inftru£lions  that  (he 
gave  to  the  commiihoners  appointed  to  frame  a  new  code  of  laws 
for  the  Ruffian  empire,  wrote  with  her  own  hand,  *  that  agri- 
culture could  never  profper  in  a  country  where  the  cultivator 
poffcflcd  no  property, '  fhe  raifed  herfelf  above  the  level  of  her 
fex,  and  above  the  ideas  of  the  peopje  whom  (he  ruled  over. 
With  certain  modifications,  I  fear  that  the  enlightened  obferva- 
tion  of  the  Emprefs  may  apply  to  the  people  in  fome  diflridls  of 
Scotland  at  this  day.  Without  property,  or  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring property,  I  fufpeft  that  th^ir  condition  is  not  raifed  ma- 
ny degrees  above  that  of  the  peafants  in  Ruflia.  Kept  in  a  (late 
of  perpetual  fubjefiion  and  dependency,  I  doubt  their  enjoy« 
ment  of  liberty  confifts  too  much  in  the  name. 
*  I  am  not  by  any  means  ignorant,  that  the  evil  of  which  I  here 
complain,  of  ihort  leafes,  or  the  total  want  of  leafes,  prevails 
on  fome  of  the  largeft  eftates,  and  in  fome  of  the  beft  cultivate 
ed  di(lri£ls  in  England.  And  although  I  am  clear  that  the  prac- 
tice muft  be  attended  with  very  bad  confequences  even  there, 
Jet,  as  there  is  a  greater  mafs  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
ody  of  farmers  in  England,  than  there  is  yet  in  the  hands  of 
thofe  in  the  mountainous  and  remote  diftriAs  in  Scotland,  the 
pernicious  cuftom  does  not  appear  with  fo  much  prominency  in 
the  one  country  as  in  the  other«  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
uniformly  fee,  that  where  a  fufBcient  length  of  leafe  is  given, 
it  imnoediately  operates  as  a  ftimulus  to  the  moft  fpirited  and 
fubftantial  improvements  *,  as  inftances  of  which,  I  need  only 
mention  thofe  made  by  the  farmers  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
eftate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ShefBeld  in  England,  and  thofe 
made  by  the  farmers  on  the  Duke  of  Queenfberry's  eftate  in 
Fc:ebles(hire  ia  Scotland. 

I  deny  not,  that  on  fome  eftates,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  tenants  continue  to  poflefs,  at  leaft  very  lately  did  pof- 
fefs^  the  lands  without  leafes,  from  year  to  year^  and  yet  feem 
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contented  and  happy,  conforming  themfelves  generally  to  a  fii 
pie  mode  of  agriculture,  adopted  by  themftrlves,  or  prefcribed 
by  their  landlords ;  of  which  cuftom,  examples  may  be  given 
of  the  farmers  on  the  eftate  of  a  great  Englifh  nobleman,  in  one 
of  the  moft  northerly  counties,  (Duke  of  Northumberland),  and  of 
thofe  on  the  eftate  of  the  prefent  Member  of  Parliament  for  Aber- 
de(>n{hire«  But  although  thefc  examples  may  be  ilvited  in  favour 
of  a  very  pernicious  pradice,  yet  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  fan£tion  given  arifc^s  almod  folely  from  the  excellent 
chara^ers  of  the  refpeAablc  nobleman  and  the  benevolent  gen- 
tleman alluded  to. 

Although  thefe,  and  perhaps  other  indances  of  the  fame  fort, 
may  be  given,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  cuftnm  is  a  bad 
one  \  and,  as  fuch,  I  wifli  to  fee  it  totally  eradicated.  1  defi- 
derate  fuch  a  thorough  change  of  fcntiment  in  the  minds  of 
people  in  genera],  that  no  landlord  would  let,  and  no  tenant 
would  take  his  farm,  but  upon  a  permanent  leafe  of  a  certain 
leafonable  endurance.  What  I  contend  for,  in  this  cafe,  is  the 
eftabiiihnient  of  a  general  maxim  ;  and  although  this  m'.)y  ap« 
pear  difTicult  to  be  effc£luatcd  u'ithout  pofitive  law  or  inftitu- 
tion,  yet  we  have  fecn  revolurions  in  fentiment  and  practice 
fometimes  brought  about  by  a  finglc  falutary  regulation. 
When  a  law  was  made  allowing  an  heir  of  entail  to  get 
allowance  of  the  expence  of  certain  improvements  made  on 
the  eftate  in  tail,  there  was  a  general  rule  laid  down.  When 
the  Court  of  SelTion  in  Scculand  pafR'd  the  a£l  of  fede- 
runt  refpefting  the  removal  of  tenants  from  iheir  farms,  and 
that  aft  not  having  been  interfered  with  by  the  Legiflaiure,  they 
laid  down  a  general  rule.  AVhcn,  fome  years  ago,  Lord  Mans- 
field and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  decreed,  that  whenever  a 
negro  flave  comes  to  England  he  ftiail  be  a  free  man,  the  Court 
eftablilhcd  a  general  maxlrp.  When,  a  few  months  ago.  Lord 
Elienborough  and  the  fame  Court  found,  that  a  military  volun- 
teer may  refign,  they  Hxed  a  grneral  rule  for  all  volunteers  what- 
ever.  In  like  manner,  I  fay  again,  that  it  is  a  general  maxim 
that  I  wilh  to  fee  eftabliihcd  \  and  although  it  may  be  difEcult 
to  bring  this  about  without  pofitive  inftiuuion,  yet,  by  frequent- 
ly inculcating  the  pernicious  conftquences  of  th-?  oppofite  prac- 
tice, the  wiflied-for  reformation  may  perhaps  in  time  be  efTec- 
tuated. 

With  the  exemption  t'rom  tithes  and  poor-rates;  with  the  fti- 
pulations  in  his  leafe,  fiippcited  anJ  reuly  to  be  enforced  by 
law  ;  and  with  a  compuliitor  wirhiii  liis  power  for  the  diviGon 
of  lands  lying  in  common,  joined  to  the  general  benevolence  of 
kndlords,  the  Scotifh  f.irmcr,  psfrhaps,  enjoys  as  many  adyan* 
tages,  clogged  with  as  few  drawbacks,  as  the  cultivator  of  the 
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foil  in  any  country  whatever.  Of  the  baneful  praAice  of  with- 
holding leafes,  or  granting  them  of  very  fliort  duration,  which, 
however,  only  prevails  in  certain  diftridks  of  the  country^  he 
has  perhaps  chiefly  to  complain.  But  this  evil  is  fo  great,  that 
it  ilrikes  at  the  root  of  ail  improvements,  breaks  the  fpirit  of 
the  people,  keeps  them  in  perpetual  poverty  and  dependency^ 
and,  as  it  were,  *  freezes  the  genial  current  of  the  foul. ' 

Could  rcftricix>'e  injundlions  be  impofed  upon  the  people  in  a 
free  country,  I  know  of  no  fubje£t  tliat  fo  much  demands  the  in- 
terference of  the  legiflature  as  this,  of  compelling  the  proprietors 
of  land  to  give  leafes  to  their  tenants,  of  certain  duration  at  leaft. 
The  improvement  and  profpehty  of  the  country  are  concerned  in 
it.  The  increafe  of  the  national  produce,  upon  which  national 
profperity  fo  much  depends,  rells  upon  it.  The  affeftionate  re- 
gard of  the  lower  orders  of  the  -community  towards  the  higher, 
M'hich  the  prefent  times  fo  much  require,  hinges  upon  it.  Never 
will  a  tenant  think  of  ameliorating  his  farm  when  he  has  no  cer- 
tainty of  pofleffion,  beyond  the  crop  prefently  among  his  hands. 
Never  will  he  lay  out  money,  if  he  has  it,  upon  improvements, 
of  which  another  may  reap  the  fruit.  Never  will  he  devife 
fchemcs  of  varied  fucccflions  of  crops,  which,  at  the  diilance 
of  feveral  years,  may  repay  him  for  the  eipcnditure  and  induf*- 
try  of  the  prefent,  wlien  he  is  uncertain  of  enjoying  any  of  thefe 
crops.  Never  will  the  face  of  the  country  be  improved,  when 
the  cultivators  have  nointcrcft  in  the  improvement,  but  perhaps 
the  reverfe  ;  and  till  a  reformation  is  brought  about  in  this  re- 
fpecl,  we  may  lay  our  account  that  the  fame  poverty  and  mifery 
will  continue  to  prevail  among  the  tenantry  where  the  pra£lice 
exifls,  as  prevailed  generally  among  the  tenantry  of  Scotland,  in 
the  end  oi  the  feventeenth,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  of  which  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  Law,  and  other 
writers  of  that  time,  fo  feelingly  complain  ;  or  which,  we  are 
told,  prevails  among  the  lowelt  defcriptioa  of  tenants  in  Ireland 
at  this  day  ;  and  that  we  know  prevailed 'among  the  whole  body, 
nearly,  oi  the  farmers  in  France,  before  the  revolution. 

As  well  may  it  be  fuppofed  that  a  country  will  be  equally  well 
cultivated  by  Haves  as  by  free  men,  as  to  fuppofe  that  it  will  be 
equally  well  cultivated  by  thofe  who  have  no  intereil  in  the  foil^ 
as  by  thofe  who  have.  In  the  iirft  inilance,  the  labour  is  en- 
forced by  taikmafters,  and  the  fear  of  punilhment ;  in  the  other, 
it  is  performed  from  a  fenfe  of  duty,  and  a  feeling  of  intereft. 
In  the  one  cafe,  more  bodily  ftrength  is  exerted  \  and  in  the 
other,  prudence,  fagacity,  ingenuity,  and  the  other  nobler  fa- 
culties of  the  human  mind.  In  the  former  cafe,  compulfion  is 
the  only  ftimulus  \  in  the  latter,  the  moral  fentimcnt  operates. 
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We  have  Lord  Lauderdale's  fan£lion,  were  it  wantedi  for  raying, 
that  the  incrcafed  produce  of  land,  occaConed  by  the  wife  appK- 
cation  of  labour  and  capital,  io  that  branch  of  the  property  of  fo^  ' 
ciety  which  appears  capable  of  unlimited  increafe ;  and,  the 
more  it  is  augmented,  the  more  will  the  human  fpecies  abound 
in  opulence  and  in  number :  But  never  will  this  labour  and  ca- 
pital be  applied,  without  a  certainty,  at  lead  a  profpeA,  of  re- 
turn. 

Thank  Heaven,  the  evils  complained  of  exift  only  in  certain 
dillricls  of  the  country.  The  opulent  and  enlightened  farmers 
over  the  greatell  part  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  are  tiio  wife 
to  ti(k  their  capital,  and  exert  their  induftry,  on-  a  precarious 
tenure.  It  is  only  in  the  Highlands,  and  lefs  enlightened  parts, 
that  the  grievance  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent.  '  But  as  it  is 
certainly  to  be  wi(hed  that  pernicious  pradlices  were  eradicated 
from  every  part  of  the  country,  and  that  the  tide  of  profperity 
might  flow  with  an  equal  current  in  every  direction,  I  know  of 
jio  means  whatever  that  could  contribute  fo  generally  to  thiS)  de- 
iireable  purpofe,  as  that  of  granting  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
land  a  certainty  of  their  pofTcilions.  No  matter  whether  thefe 
polYeirions  are  of  larger  or  fmaller  dimtnfions,  of  better  quality, 
or  of  wotfe  ;  ilill  let  the  poircflbrs  have  a  certainty  of  poil'eflion. 
The  extent  of  farms  is  a  dilTerent  matter,  which  is  not  at  pre- 
Icnt  taken  into  confideration. 

In  tracing  back  the  hiftory  of  Scotifli  agriculture  for  a  centu« 
ry  pail,  we  fee  that  all  the  mod  eminent  and  fucccfsful  improv- 
ers gave  leafes  of  their  lands  as  foon  as  improved  -,  as  may  be  in- 
Itanced  in  the  cafes  of  Mr  Cockburn  of  Ormiilon,  Lord  Finla- 
ter,  Lord  Strathmore,  and  others.  "  At  a  later  period,  Mr  Fairlie 
<il  Fairlie,  on  his  own  eilate,  and  on  the  edates  of  the  Earl  of 
K^lintoun,  and  all  the  great  improvers  of  the  prefent  day,  have 
iuiiowed  the  fame  plan.  Wherever  leafes  of  reafonable  endurance 
prevail,  we  fee  the  tenants  wealthy,  indudrious  and  thriving  ; 
und  wherever  they  are  withheld,  we  fee  the  tenants  poor,  indolent 
and  ilationary.  We  have  only  to  cad  our  eye  over  the  datidical 
accounts  of  Scotland,  and  the  county  furveys  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  to  fee  that  want  of  leafes,  or  very  ihort  leafes, 
;ire  uniformly  dated  among  the  great  bars  to  improvement. 

Gladly  v.'ould  I  fuppcfe,  that  the  evil  of  which  I  complain 
cxilts  not  to  a  wide  extent ;  but  of  its  actual  exilKncc  I  am  afraid 
I  here  is  not  room  to  doubt.  I  have  fomctimeti  endeavoured  to 
iiiDii.o  niyU'lf  with  dcviiing  plaufible  rcafons,  that  could  induce 
i!i-  ]nf)pnotori>  of  land  to  dalinc  givir.g  Ical'es  to  their  tenants. 
J  iiiv:;  tiiought  of  the  idea  of  dcpcncUncy,  in  keeping  a  large  bo- 
i^y  «.[■  ',.i.opU:  more  in  fubje<5lion  to  their  will  \  but  furcly  this  mo^- 
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live  can  never' weigh  in  die  prcfent  day,  when  it  i's  known  that 
the  firmed  tie  of  attachment,  and  even  of  fubje£lion,  confids  in 
afieSion,  and  a  fenfe  of  gratitude  for  favoi^rs  received.  Were 
we  to  endeavour  to  account  for  the  pradice,  on  the  fcore  of  *in- 
tereft,  we  would  be  equally  wide  of  the  true  mark,  as  it  can  cer- 
tainly never  be  the  intereft  of  any  man  to  keep  thofe  conneded 
with  him  in  a  (late  of  poverty  and  mifery.  A  tenant  will  furely 
give  more  rent  for  his  farm,  when  he  has  a  leafe  for  a  reafonable 
time,  than  when  he  holds  it  only  from  year  to  year. 

But  from  whatever  confiderations  the  practice  may  arife,  of  all 
the  general  fubjeds  that  I  have  feen  treated  of  in  your  Magazine, 
it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  by  far  the  mod  extenfively  important. 
In  vain  will  Lord  Kaimes  have  exercifed  his  ingenuity  in  devifing 
the  proper  conditions  of  an  equitable  leafe,  if  landlords  are  de- 
termined not  to  grant  any  leafes  at  all.     In  vain  will  Sir  John 
Sinclair  have  done  more  to  invedigate  the  fituation,  and  to  ame- 
liorate the  Condition  of  the  poflcflbrs  and  cultivators  of  land, 
jhan  any  other  man  prefently  exilting  in  the  Britiih  dominions, 
if  the  tenants  on  the  edates,  perhaps  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  his  own,  diall  at  this  day  be  occupying  their  farms  at  the 
good-will,  and  by  the  fufFerance  of  their  landlords.     In  vain  will 
Sir  William  Pulteney  have  made  the  patriotic  foundation  of  a 
profeflbrlhip  of  agriculture,  if  a  large  portion  of  the  people  are 
kept  in  a  political  fituation  unable  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  in- 
druftions  of  the  profelfbr.    In  vain  fhall  we  boad  of  the  favourite 
names  of  David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  and  other  writers  on 
political  economy,  who  have  fixed  the  principles  of  the  profpe- 
rity  of  dates  on  a  furer  bafis,  than  the  writers  of  any  other  coun- 
try whatever,  if  their  maxims  have  not  had  influence  to  induce 
tlie  proprietors  of  land  to  grant  a  certainty  of  pofleflion  to  the 
cultivators,  without  which  no  good  cultivation  will  ever  take  place. 
In  vain  Ihall  we  talk  of  the  fuperiority  of  our  agriculture,  when 
fon.e  of  our  fanners  are  in  a  more  uncertain,  and  lefs  enviable 
condition,  than  the  adfcripii  giebdt  on  the  lands  of  the  feudal   ba- 
rons, or  the  ferfs  on  the  edates  of  the  boyars  in  RuiFia.     Finally, 
the  magnificent  fchemes  of  government  for  the  improvement  of 
ihe  Highlands  will  be  unavailing,  if,  when  the  people  have  got 
feme  capital  put  into  their  hands,  they  cannot  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  inveding  that  capital  on  a  fure  and  firm  tenure. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  that  till  this  great  evil  is  remedied, 
you  and  the  ingenious  correfpondents  in  your  Magazine  may  long 
write  on  particular  branches  of  agriculture  with  lefs  general  e^ 
fe£l.  You  may  difcufs  the  nature  and  qualities  of  foils,  and  of 
manures ;  you  may  recommend  one  rotation,  or  another  rotation 
of  crops  -,  you  may  expatiate  on  the  advantages  of  enclofing,  and 
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draining,  and  cleaning  land  ;  you  may  recommend  the  fyftem  of 
cattle-farming,  or  of  flieep-farming,  and  give  the  preference  of 
one  breed  of  black  cattle  or  of  (heep  to  another ;  you  may  difcufs 
the  fubje£t  of  the  proper  fize  of  farms,  and  of  labouring  with 
horfts  and  with  oxen ;  you  may  inculcate  the  perufal  of  the 
works  of  all  the  writers  on  ae[riculture,  from  Virgil  and  Colu- 
mella down  to  Mr  Arthur  Young  and  Dr  Anderfon,  not  omit- 
ting the  numerous  publications  that  are  every  day  iffiiing  from 
the  prefL-s  of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  other  countries ;  and 
you  may  do  all  thefe  things  with  a  very  diminiflied  effe£t.  But 
till  you  have  obtained  for  the  poflcflbrs  and  cultivators  of  the 
land,  a  certainty  of  enjoyment  of  their  poiFeflions,  at  leaft  for 
fome  renfonable  determined  fpace  of  time,  you  will  never  be 
able  to  give  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  that  real  and  fubftantial 
aid,  which  1  truly  believe  it  is  your  wifli,  and  the  intendment 
of  your  Majzazine  to  give.  Were  it  proper  to  mention  particu- 
lar names,  I  would  fay  that  this  was  a  fit  fubjeA  for  the  talents 
and  ingenuity  of  Mr  Findlater ;  as,  from  the  fpecimens  which 
that  gentleman  has  already  p[iven,  hs  feems  well  qualified  to 
write  on  both  rural  and  political  economy.  Or,  if  Dr  Skene 
Keith  would  undertake  the  difcuflion,  he  is  able  to  combine  the 
comprchenfive  views  of  the  philofopher  with  the  minute  atten- 
tions of  the  agriculturift. 

Removed  to  a  great  dillance,  as  I  now  am,  from  the  obje£ls 
on  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  fpeak,  and  engaged  at  prefent 
in  purfuits  of  a  very  different  nature,  it  is  impoflible  that  I  can 
have  exhaufted  a  fubjeci  conncdled  with  the  firit  interefts  of  fo- 
ciety.  All  that  1  pretend  to,  on  this  or  any  other  occafion,  is  to 
offer  a  few  fuggcftions,  which  may  be  enlarged  and  improved 
upon  by  fome  of  your  corrcfpondents  who  have  more  leifure, 
and  are  better  qualified  for  the  tafk.  It  appears  to  me  that  a 
portion  of  your  Magazine  could  not  be  applied  to  a  more  valu- 
able purpofe,  than  the  elucidation  of  the  fubjedl  to  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  draw  your  attention.  And  if  I  (hall  be 
fortunate  enough  to  excite  fuch  a  fpirit,  I  (hall  account  the  time 
and  pains  ncccffary  for  throwing  together  thefe  few  thoughts 
and  fuggtftions  well  bcftowcd.     1  am  yours,  &c. 

Amicus  Scotia. 

London,   icth  July  1804. 
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TO  THE  CONDVCTem  OP  THB  VAKMBR*8  MA6A2IMB. 

On  the  XJfe  rf  Steam  in  Drying  Malt,  Grainy  and  Potatoes  ;  v^th 
Obftrvations  on  HtgUand  Potato  Hujiandrj^ 

Sir, 

I  BEG  leave  to  communicate,  through  the  medium  of  your  ra- 
luable  Publication,  the  refult  of  fome  experiments  I  happened 
to  try  feveral  years  ago,  a  (hort  (ketch  of  which  was  communis 
cated  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  foon  after  its  infiitution  \ 
but  of  which  no  notice  was  taken. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  barley  might  be  made  to  germinate, 
and  to  form  malt,  by  the  heat  and  moi&ure  of  fteam  ;  and  that 
the  malt  already  made  might  be  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  fame 
fteam  which  moiftened  and  caufed  germination  on  a  new  quan« 
tity  of  barley. 

To  afcertain  this  point,  I  procured  a  fmall  tin-boiler,  with  a 
long  tube  extended  from  its  top,  fimilar  to  a  fmall  (till.  The 
boiler  had  a  fmall  tube  infrrted  in  its  (houlder,  by  which  water 
might  be  introduced,  and  clofed  by  a  coik.  A  barrel  had  a 
fquare  aperture  cut  in  its  fide,  about  three  inches  above  Its  bot- 
tom, and  accurately  clofed  by  a  (lopper  of  wood.  The  other 
end  of  the  barrel  was  taken  out,  and,  in  place  of  wood,  it  was 
accurately  clofed  by  a  tinned  place. 

The  barrel  being  pbced  upon  a  pedeftal,  a  quantity  of  barley 
was  introduced  by  the  aperture  already  defcribed,  and  equally 
fpread  upon  its  bottom,  to  the  depth  of  near  three  inches.  The 
boiler,  half  filled  with  water,  being  placed  upon  a  fmall  fur- 
nace, had  the  end  of  the  long  tube  extending  from  it  inferted 
in  the  bung-hole  of  the  barrel,  and  made  tight  by  wet  paper. 

Soon  after  the  water  began  to  boil,  the  barrel  was  nlled  with 
fteam,  and  the  tinned  plate  upon  its  top  became  hot.  Upon 
this  was  fpread  a  quantity  of  wet  malt,  which  was  occafionally 
ftirred,  and  it  foon  dried  into  what  the  brewers  call  paU  maUi 
that  is,  malt  perfectly  free  from  calcination,  which  gives  a 
brown  or  porter  tinge  to  the  ale. 

Meanwhile,  the  barley  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  became 
thoroughly  foaked  by  the  moifture,  which  dropped  from  the 
tinned  plate  above.  It  fwelied  ;  but,  though  i  tried  feveral  pav- 
cels  of  the  fame  grain,  it  never  was  obferved  to  germinate. 

I  afterwards  learnt,  that  this  grain  had  been  much  injured  by 
a  wet  harveft,  and  that  it  had  been  kiln-dried  to  make  it  keep. 
Whether  its  want  of  germination  was  owing  to  this  caufe,  or 
to  its  exclufion  from  oxygen,  I  cannot  pretend  to  fay  \  for  at 
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that  time  the  power  of  oxygen,  in  ftimulating  the  germination 
of  feeds,  was  not  generally  known.  ,    ,  . . 

It  afterwards  occurred,  to  try  whether  potatoes  might  not  be 
dried  by  the  heat  of  fteam,  fo  as  to  prefenre  all  their  principles 
unchanged. 

For  this  purpofe  a  few  of  them  were  boiled,  their  (kins  taken 
o(F,  and  l3ruifed  by  a  blunt  dick,  ufually  employed  for  that  pur- 
pofe. The  bruifed  potatoes  were  equally  fpread  upon  the  tin- 
ned plate  already  defcribed,  and  frequently  ftirred,  while  fteam 
was  blown  into  the  barrel. 

In  drying,  the  potatoes  were  confiderably  reduced  in  bulk,  and 
concreted  into  fmall  hard  bits  of  various  fize  ;  but  few  exceed- 
ing the  ordinary  fize  of  peas.  Thefe  bits  were  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  and  reduced  to  a  meal  or  flour,  which  retained  the  na- 
tural tafte  of  the  potato,  only  more  concentrated. 

Parcels  of  this  meal  were  expofed  in  rooms  without  fire^  and 
did  not  exhibit  any  fenfible  tendency  to  abforb  moifture,  or  to 
become  damp  ;  while,  in  the  fame  places,  oat- meal,  ground  from 
oats  hard  dried,  became  fenfibly  damp,  and  increafed  in  weight. 
Other  parcels  were  repeatedly  expofed  to  very  intcnfe  froft,  and 
as  long  as  my  obfervations  were  afterwards  continued,  they  ner 
ver  exhibited  any  fenGble  alteration  of  quality,  in  confequencc 
of  the  froft. 

Thefe  experiments  were  made  during  the  winter  of  1794-5, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  deep  fnow  ;  and,  as  1  left 
the  place  early  in  fpring,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  trying  whe- 
ther other  roots,  or  plants,  might  not  be  picferved,  by  drying 
them  with  fteam,  as  well  as  potatoes  ;  nor  has  any  opportunity 
of  following  out  thefe  experiments  ever  occurred  to  me  fince. 

Perhaps  the  failure  of  germination  in  the  barley  may  have 
been  caufed  by  the  extreme  cold  which  prevailed  while  the  ex- 
periment was  made.  My  idea  was  to  fubjefb  the  barley  to  a 
warm  fummer  (hower,  from  the  fteam  condtiifed  on  the  tinned 
plate  above  it,  and  to  preferve  its  heat,  as  nearly  as  I  could,  from 
100°  to  150%  which  is  the  heat  exhibited  by  good  foils,  even 
early  in  the  feafon,  after  expofure  to  the  fun's  rays.  But  how- 
ever I  might  manage  matters  during  the  day,  I  always  found  my 
barley  nearly  frozen  next  morning.  Perhaps,  in  an  apparatus 
of  large  dimenfions,  where  fudden  variations  of  temperature 
cannot  take  place,  the  experiment  might  have  fucceeded  better. 

But  whatever  caufe  may  have  obftrufted  the  germination  of 
the  j:rain,  I  flatter  myfclf  that  feme  ufeful  rcfults  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  expcrimenti.  I  have  atttnipted  to  dcfcribe. 

I.  That  the  bcft  pule  nuilt  for  making  beer,  may  be  produced, 
and  only  produced,  by  drying  it  with  llcam. 


2. 
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2.  That  all  grain  which  is  refenred  for  feed,  or  which  is  af- 
terwards intended  to  be  malted,  Ihould  have  its  dampnefs  cor- 
re£led,  and  be  rendered  fit  for  keeping,  onl^  by  the  heat  of 
ftiam  ;  becaufe  it  is  well  kiiown,  that  expofure  ta  a  naked  fire, 
however  cautioufly  it  may  be  managed,  deftroys  a  great  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  embryo  germs  of  feeds. 

3.  From  the  flight  opportunities  I  had  of  makine  obfenra- 
tions,  it  appeared  that  meal,  from  grain  over-^ried,  aher  a  (hort 
expofure,  more  greedily  abforbed  moxfture,  and  fooner  became 
damp,  than  meal  from  grain  that  had  been  moderately  dried. 
Hence  that  drying  by  fteam  is  preferable  to  any  other  mode,  for 
grain  that  is  to  be  rexiuced  into  meal. 

4.  It  appears  certain,  that  potatoes  may  be  reduced  into 
meal,  or  flour,  capable  of  being  kept  any  length  of  time,  or  of 
being  exported  to  any  part  of  the  world.  In  place  of  the  peftle 
and  mortar  I  employed,  they  may  be  ground  in  any  ordinary 
mill,  or  even  converted  into  the  finefl:  boulted  flour,  without 
bran  or  reGdue ;  becaufe  what  does  not  pafs  through  the  boulter, 
can  be  returned  into  the  (tones,  and  ground  over  again.  Such 
flour  may  be  made  into  cakes,  puddings,  porridge,  &c.  &c.  ; 
or,  as  has  been  afcertained  by  experiments  with  bruifed  pota- 
toes, by  h;>ving  a  certain  proportion  of  wheat  flour  added,  ic 
may  be  made  into  the  fined  fermented  loaves.  Thefe  experi- 
ments have  only  been  made  with  bruifed  potatoes  \  but  as,  in 
drying  by  fteam,  they  did  not  feem  to  lofe  any  thing  but  water, 
and  the  only  effe£l  was  a  concentration  of  tneir  principles,  it 
feems  probable  that  a  fmaller  proportion  of  wheat  flour  may  be 
fuflicient  to  make  them  ferment  into  bread,  than  b  neceflfary  to 
be  added  to  the  potatoes  when  only  bruifed. 

But  I  have  an  utter  averfion  to  the  regions  of  conjeAure,  and 
do  not  wifh  to  go  an  inch  beyond  the  limits  of  afcertained  fa6ts. 

In  my  many  peregrinations  through  the  Highlands  and  Ifles, 
I  have  often  been  forced  to  lament,  that  our  Highland  Society 
did  not  know  more  of  the  country  they  undertook  to  improve. 
With  them,  the  cry  was  improve  !  improve !  without  confider^ 
ing  whether  their  improvements  were  either  expedient  or  prac- 
ticable, in  the  exifting  fituation  of  the  country.  In  place  of  im- 
provements, they  (hould,  in  my  humble  opinion,  have  begun  with 
acquiring  an  exaA^knowledge  of  foils  \  the  means  which  nature  has 
provided  for  their  fertilization  ;  the  adual  ftate  of  agriculture ; 
and  the  manners  and  difpofitions  of  the  people  in  the  extenfive 
diftrift  they  undertook  to  improve.  Sucii  knowledge  cannot  be 
cxpefled  from  a  native  of  the  Highlands,  but  muft  be  derived 
from  ftrangers,  who  have  an  eye  to  difcriminate,  and  a  judg- 
ment to  appreciate.    Had  fuch  knowledge  of  the  Highlands  and 
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Iiles,  their  extding  ft  ate,  and  natural  refourccs,  been  laid  be* 
fore  the  public,  it  would  have  been  eafy  to  fuggeft  improrc- 
ments  th.it  were  not  only  expedient  but  pra£licable. 

1  (hail  only  adduce  the  premiums  liTued  for  r;iiring  potatoesi 
in  the  lazy-bed  way,  on  moor  or  mofs,  as  an  in  (lance  how  far 
the  <fxcrtions  of  the  Society  hive  been  mlfAppHed. 

The  Society,  having  laid  down  no  rules,  or  plan,  by  which 
the  work  (hould  be  condu£led,  each  perfon  contending  for  their 
premiums,  proceeded,  as  whim  or  conveniency  prompted  him^ 
to  mangle  and  abufe  ;  and  they  have  adlually  rendered  un6t  for 
fubfequent  cultivation,  confider^ble  tra£ls  both  of  mofs  and 
moor,  on  the  mainland  and  iflands.  Inftead  of  running  ditches, 
to  take  o(F  the  water,  they  piled  up  their  I':4zy-beds,  fo  as  to 
raife  them  above  the  water  ;  and  formed  them  in  fuch  crofs  and 
whimfical  dire£lions,  that  the  land  cannot  now  be  cuhivatedi 
without  undoing  all  they  have  done,  and  expending  much  more 
than  it  is  worth.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  remonftrated  with  many 
of  them  -,  pointed  out  the  lines  in  which  they  ought  to  have  run 
drains,  before  they  broke  the  foil ;  and  fhowed  how  they  ought 
to  have  formed  their  beds  in  llraight  parallel  lines,  fo  as  to  ren- 
der the  land  capable  of  future  aration.  I  alfo  tried  to  convince 
them  of  the  abfurdity  of  piling  up  fuch  high  mounds  of  earth, 
where  they  had  only  a  few  miferable  tufts  of  potatoes  on  the 
top  of  the  mound,  while  the  intermediate  fpaces  were  filled 
with  water,  like  canals.  It  was  in  vain,  too,  I  reprefented  the 
benefit  that  would  refult  from  laying  ihell-fand  upon  their  lazy- 
beds,  which  was  often  contiguous  to  them,  and  equal,  in  the 
proportion  of  its  calcareous  matter,  to  the  beft  lime.  *  The  So- 
ciety had  faid  nothing  about  thefe  matters, '  was  a  tickler ^  a 
hiock-em  dowHi  which  rendered  all  my  arguments  ineiFe£lual. 
This  (hews,  that  when  people  are  in  the  humour  of  travelling 
with  a  bandage  about  their  eyes,  they  may  happen  to  do  harm, 
even  with  the  bell  intentions. 

The  potato  delights  in  a  loofe,  friable,  though  dry  foil,  and 
in  a  moid  climate.  From  the  iflund  of  Arran  to  the  Orkneys, 
including  the  Hebrides,  this  root,  with  a  few  cxceptioire  where 
the  foil  is  unfavourable,  attains  a  degree  of  perfe£lion  feldom 
equalled  in  other  places.  In  this  extenfive  tradl,  the  modes  of 
culture  are  very  various  \  and  the  beft  may  eafily  admit  of  im* 
provement.  But  here  potatoes  are  fcldom  an  exchangeable  com- 
modity, becaufe  they  are  not  within  the  reach  of  markets.  E* 
very  family  endeavours  to  raife  as  many  as  will  fupply  its  own^ 
confumption,  and  no  more.  But  were  the  practice  of  drying 
them  on  fteam-ktlns,  in  the  way  I  have  defcribed,  introduced ; 
:^s  the  quantity  that  may  be  raifed  ia  thefe  regions  is  unlimited, 
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they  might  export  vaft  quantities  of  nutritious  vegetable 
>d,  for  the  fupply  of  our  cities,  our  navies,  and  the  Weft  In- 
market.  It  does  not  feem  neceifary  to  grind  the  potatoes  in<- 
meal  in  thefe  regions,  as  they  can  be  ground  where  they  a 
be  ufed  \  and,  from  my  experiments,  it  appeared  that  the 
ed  bits  kept  fully  as  well  as  the  meal. 

The  quantities  of  drifted  fea- weeds  ij'uei)  in  thefe  regions,  is 
menfe  ^  but  at  prefent  they  are  only  colIc:£lcd  and  applied  at 
time  of  ploughing  and  fowing.  1  have  feen  fuch  quantities 
wn  on  fhore  during  fummer,  that  their  putrefa^ion  on  the 
tch  infe£ted  the  air,  to  a  gr^at  didance,  with  pellilential  va- 
irs.  Were  the  people  infured  in  a  certain  vent  for  their  pro- 
:e,  they  would  fee  the  propriety  of  forming  them  into  com- 
ts  with  mofSi  which  compoft  would  be  applicable  to  everj 
I  but  mofs ;  or  they  might  compoft  them  with  earth  or  claj 
rl,  which  abounds  in  many  places,  which  would  make  an  ex- 
lent  dreffing  for  mofs,  or  any  foil.  As  fhell-fand  and  lime* 
ie  abound  in  thefe  countries,  they  may  either  be  applied  di* 
tly  to  the  foil,  or  mixed  in  the  compofts.  When  the  interior 
mtry  is  kid  open  by  thofe  roads  which  are  forming  by  the  aid 
Government,  excellent  (hell  marl  will  be  found  in  many  lakes 
I  fwamps,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  land, 
ere  compods  may  be  made  with  the  dung  of  cattle  ;  and  com- 
bs, when  judicioufiy  made  and  applied,  always  produce  pota- 
5  of  a  better  quality  than  the  putrefcent  manure,  when  ap« 
rd  by  itfelf. 

The  potato  is  an  excellent  plant  for  bringing  mofs,  or  moor» 
a  friable  foil,  into  cultivation  \  and  the  firft  crop  generally 
s  all  the  expcncc,  with  profit.  As  it  thrives  Co  well  in  thefe 
ntries,  I  have  no  obje£lion  diat  the  extenfion  of  its  culture 
uld  be  {limulated  by  pri'miums  from  the  Highland  Society, 
vided  they  be  fo  condudled  as  not  to  fet  on  the  people  to 
ngle  and  abufe  the  land,  and  render  it  good  for  nothing  after- 
rds.  But  I  fee  no  utility  in  forcing  the  production  of  potatoes, 
countries  wlure  they  are  not  convertible  into  money  \  and 
ere  they  can  only  be  confumed  by  the  people  who  raife  them, 
.'re  their  weight  and  bulk  reduced,  and  their  fubftance  ren- 
ed  capable  of  being  prefcrved  any  length  of  time,  by  fteani 
IS,  their  producStion  might  be  ftimulated  by  premiums,  or 
icrwife,  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

iVere  it  not  to  encroach  too  much  upon  your  time,  I  could 
geft  a  plan  of  a  (leam-kiln  of  this  fort,  covered  with  thin 
ct  iron,  which  would  effe£t  the  objeCls  here  defcribed,  with 
fmalleft  poflible  expenditure  of  fuel.  I  am  confident  fuch 
18  would  confume  much  le£»  fuel  than  the  commcn  fir^-kiins ; 

and 
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and  that  they  might  be  advantageoufly  ufcd«  not  only  to  dry  po^ 
tatoes,  but  pale  malt,  and  every  fpecies  of  grain. 

I  am,  &c. 
May  \i\thj  1804.  Projector. 


TO  THE  conductor  OF  THE  FARMEk's  MAGAZINE. 

Reply  to  the  Letter  of  A.  G.  on  the  Sitbje^  of  Thrajbing  Machines. 

Sir, 

As  vou  feem  to  think  that  feme  notice  (hould  be  taken  of  the 

s 

letter  figned  A.  G.,  inferted  p.  302,  laft  Number,  I  (hall,  without 
ceremony,  prefent  a  few  remarks  thereupon.  The  thrafliing  ma- 
chine is  undoubtedly  the  mod  important  implement  poflefled.by 
the  corn  hulbandman  \  confequently  a  few  minutes  of  a  rainy 
harveil  day  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in  examining  what 
is  faid  by  Mr  A.  G.  concerninjj  the  invention. 

In  my  two  former  letters,  Vol.  IV.  p.  128  and  499,  I  coni« 
mented  upon  Mr  A.  G.'s  communication,  Vol.  III.  p.  428,  and 
gave  a  concife  hiflory  of  the  thrafhing  machine,  which  is  not 
controverted  by  him  in  any  material  particular.  He  appears, 
however,  to  view  the  hiftory  as  incomplete,  becaufe  it  is  chiefly 
reftrifbed  to  an  account  of  the  endeavours  ufed  by  Mr  Mcikle 
to  bring  it  to  perfe£lion.  Now,  allow  me  to  fay,  that  as  almolt 
every  thradiing  machine  in  ufe,  fo  far  as  my  knowledge  reaches, 
is  condrucbed  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  one  originally 
devifcd  by  Mr  Meikle,  I  humbly  prefume  that  a  detail  of  the 
meafures  ufed  by  him  mud  be  held  by  every  impartial  perfon  as 
conveying  a  fatisfadlory  hidory  of  the  invention.  I  mentioned 
Mr  Meikle's  iird  attempt  to  thradi  by  a  number  of  flails,  which 
confefTcdly  was  unfuccefsful.  I  pointed  out  the  caufes  which 
led  him  to  think  that  thrafliing  might  be  accompliflied  by  fixing 
ftrong  beaters  on  a  large  cylinder  or  drum,  indead  of  having 
loofc  and  naked  fkutchers,  as  had  been  attempted  by  others*, 
and  dcfcribcd  the  fcene  or  place  where  the  operation  was  origi- 
nally executed,  and  carried  fuccefsfully  into  efFefl.  If  I  am 
right  in  tliefe  things,  and  the  contrary  is  not  dire£lly  maintained 
by  your  correfpondent,  I  would  gravely  aflc  him,  what  he  wants 
to  be  at  ?  Does  he  want  a  hidory  of  the  condru£lion  and  erec- 
tion of  every  individual  machine  now  ufed  in  Britain  ?  If  he 
does,  then  to  be  fure  my  account  mud  be  viewed  as  defective ; 
for  a  book  bigger  even  than  Rapin's  Hidory  would  not  be  of  fuf- 
ficient  fi:i:e  to  contain  one  half  of  what,  under  this  circamdance, 
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would  be  required.  But  pray  what  has  the  conftrudion  and  erec- 
tion cither  of  his  machine  or  mine  to  do  with  the  hiftory  of  the 
invention  ?  Machines  may  differ  in  fize,  may  have  long  or  ihort 
cylinders,  fmall  or  large  wheels  and  pinions,  be  worked  by  one 
horfe  or  fix,  by  wind  or  by  water,  be  furnifhed  with  the  appen- 
dages of  rakes  or  (bakers,  and  with  one  or  even  two  pair  of  fan- 
ners, or  with  none  at  all  \  ilill,  after  all,  notwithftanding  thcfe  dif- 
ferences in  (hape  and  fize,  the  original  principle  may  be  retained. 
The  old  Northumberland  machine  which  I  mentioned,  is  alto^ 
gether  laid  afide.  Mr  Stirling's,  in  Perthfhire,  may  be  preferv- 
ed,  for  all  that  I  know  \  but  no  pcrfon  can  with  truth  make  fo 
much  as  a  comparifon  betwixt  it  and  the  one  afterwards  invent- 
ed by  Mr  Meikle.  That  Mr  Mcikle  invented  the  iirft  machine 
which  could  be  profitably  ufed,  is  unqueftionably  true.  I  admit 
that  Mr  Ilderton,  Mr  Oxley  and  Mr  Stirling,  had  previoufly 
made  attempts  to  conftrufl  machines,  and  am  Gncerely  difpofcd 
to  beftow  every  manner  of  praifc  upon  their  laudable  endeavours^ 
though  I  cannot  allow  them  to  have  fucceeded.  I  well  remem- 
ber the  (late  of  the  public  mind  >vhen  Mr  Meiklc's  invention 
was  advertifed  in  1788,  by  his  friend  Mr  Walter  Rofs.  In  fafl, 
many  people  viewed  the  whole  as  a  iidlion,  while  others  con(i- 
dered  it  as  a  well-meant  endeavour,  that  could  not  be  realifed ; 
and  I  murt  place  myfelf  among  this  clafs,  having  long  remained 
fceptical  concerning  the  promifed  advantages.  Here  I  may  clear 
up  a  miftake  fallen  into  by  Mr  A.  G.  I  am  not  a  pradtical  me- 
chanic, and  know  little  of  theory  either.  I  am  what  my  figna- 
ture  fpcaks  k\c  to  be  -,  and  any  little  knowledge  which  I  have 
about  thrafliing  machines  has  been  gathered  by  feduloufly  at- 
tending to  their  operations. 

As  you  have  already  elucidated  what  took  place  betwixt  Mr 
Meikle  and  Mr  Raftrick,  it  is  unnecelTary  for  me  to  faj  one  word 
upon  that  fubje£t ;  except  that,  in  making  fuch  loolc  and  un- 
^founded  allegations,  even  though  borrowed  from  a  printed  work^ 
your  correfpondent  did  not  add  much  to  his  own  reputation. 
Something  of  the  like  nature  may  be  faid  refpe£ling  that  part 
of  his  communication,  wherein  he  declares,  that  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  of  inventing  a  machine  for  him.  To  what  part  of 
my  letters  this  relates,  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  difcover ;  for  every  paf- 
fage,  quoted  as  his,  feems  to  be  correfJly  given.  I  faid,  in  mf 
fird  letter,  that  his  data  were  infufCcient  to  calculate  the  effeAs 
of  any  machine ;  and  proved  by  figures,  the  accuracy  of  which 
I  prefume  he  will  not  call  in  queftion,  that  his  fecond  machine 
behoved  to  thra(h  a  lefs  quantity  than  the  oiie  firft  conftrufledy 
becaufe  it  was  endowed  with  lefs  velocity.  In  mv  fecond  letter^ 
I  animadverted  upon  an  improvement  fuggefted  dj  him|  which 
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confidered  to  be  cf  little  utility  ;  and  maintained  that  no  bene- 
:  could  be  derii'fd  from  k  lowing  the  dimenfions  of  wheels  and 
nions,  unlt^fs  the  vtMocity  of  the  moving  power  was  alfo  cx- 
iiiried.  In  doinc:  thefc  ihintrs.  I  invented  no  machine  for  him; 
merely  nr.ifon-«l  upin  the  particulars  furnifhed  Tcrfpefling  thofe 
•  hi:l  coiiftruftcd  und  ereftcd  ;  and  whether  I  rtrafoned  cor- 
'£lly  or  not,  cannot  be  afcertaincd  from  the  letter  now  before 
e.  In  a  va^ue  way,  he  fays,  that  a  mill  built  by  theory  may 
11  (l.ort  of  expetlati'^n  when  nut  into  pradiice ;  the  truth  of 
hich,  as  a  g-riKiril  pofltion,  I  readily  allow.  Nny  more,  it 
oiiiJ  not  be  rliiTicult  to  brinjjr  proofs  of  its  rcclitude,  even  from 
ic  account  given  by  your  correfpondent  of  his  own  undertake 
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Vritli  ro;;arJ  to  the  comparative  utility  of  fmall  and  large  ma- 
lincs,  I  btrlicve  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  among  ihofe  who 
c  difpofod  to  invcftig:Ue  the  bufmefs  with  precifion.  Perhaps 
tiall  machines,  in  certain  cafes,  may  be  ufed  with  fomc  degree 
i  fuccefs,  particiil.irly  if  barley  and  oats  arc  only  cultivated^  or 
here  the  ftraw  is  iliort  and  foft  j  but  as  (hakers  and  fanners  can- 
^t  be  annexed  to  them,  at  lead  when  worked  by  one  horfe,  I 
luft  abide  by  the  opinion  formerly  given,  refpefting  thtir  penc- 
il inutility-  I  put  it  to  your  correfpondent,  whether  he  thinks 
le  grain  raifcd  upon  a  large  corn  farm  could  be  tliraihed  cheapeft 
ith  one  machine  worked  by  fix  horfes,  or  with  fix  fmall  ma- 
liiics  each  worked  by  one  horfc^  and  requiring  the  number  of 
ands  he  defcribcs.  This  quellion  brings  the  bufmefs  into  nar- 
)w  bounds,  and,  if  anfwered  in  favour  of  the  large  machine, 
J I  prefume  muft  be  the  cafe,  fettles  the  difpute.  In  faft,  with 
irge  machines,  corn  is  thrafhed  and  cleaned  at  very  little  more 
cpcnce  tlian  is  incurred  by  the  cleaning  procefs  when  fmall  ma- 
hincs  arc  employed  ;  and  granting,  for  argument*8  fake,  that  in 
orh  cafes  it  is  equally  well  thrafhed,  ftill  the  fiving  in  fhaking 
lid  cleaning  is  an  objeft  of  confidcrable  magnitude. 

I  do  nor  think  I  was  wide  of  the  mark  when  I  dated,  that  one 
ol!  of  grain  per  horfe  per  hour  might  be  taken  as  a  fair  average 
f  work  performed  by  thrafliing  machines.  ITiat  more  may  be 
one  with  fliort  oats  in  every  feafon,  and  with  all  grains  in  paid- 
ular  feafons,  I  readily  admit  -,  but,  taking  feafons  as  they  genc- 
lUy  happen,  and  grain  according  to  the  proportions  ufually  raif- 
d  over  the  kingdom,  I  muft  maintain  that  my  calculation  was 
Dlerably  accurate,  if  regular  journics  or  yokings,  not  detached 
ours,  are  to  be  eftimatcd.  But,  allowing  I  was  wrong,  what 
cnefit  does  your  correfpondent's  argument  get  thereby  ?  If  more 
;  thrafhed  per  horfe  per  hour  than  I  calculated,  the  advantage  is 
:ciprocal.    I  grant  it  would  affe£t  my  argumeut  ia  fo  far  as  it 

applied 
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applied  to  flail  work ;  but  this  is  a  branch  of  the  fubjed  which 
he  has  not  noticed. 

I  am  at  a  lofs  to  afcertain  the  benefit  that  can  be  gained  from 
knowing  that  Mr  William  Tunftal  has  ereAed  a  miU  which,  in 
fix  hours,  with  one  horfe,  thraflied  fifty  buihels  of  wheat,  or  that 
the  late  Mr  Palmer  of  Matftock  invented  a  mill  which  was  much 
approved  of.  I  ihould  be  glad  to  know,  whether  thefe  machines 
were  conftruded  upon  different  principles  from  thofe  in  common 
ufe  ;  if  not,  the  word  invented  is  moil  improperly  ufed*  I  (hould 
alfo  be  glad  to  learn  what  was  the  length  of  Mr  Tunftars  ftraw  ^ 
for  if  it  was  cut  by  the  middle,  as  is  cuftomary  in  many  Engliih 
counties,  one  third  more  grain  might  be  thraflied  in  a  given  time 
than  is  pra£licable  in  this  country.  In  a  word,  the  quantity 
thraihed  by  any  machine  depends  fo  much  upon  the  nature  of  the 
feafon,  the  climate  of  the  dlftridl,  the  length  of  ftraw,  and  the 
quality  of  grain,  that  no  juft  inference  can  be  drawn  from  any 
ftatement  which  is  not  iully  and  diftin^y  circumftantiated.  i 
am  yours,  &C4 

September  1804.  Arator. 


4i^^^MM^B>MB-sdk^M»lBMH^_a^^t«^^^pi^>^Msfc4a 


TO  THB   CONDUCTOR  Ot   TH£   FARMER's   MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Cubure  and  life  of  Rata  Baga,  or  Swedj/b  Turnip. 

Sir, 

I  OBSERVED,  tn  your  laft  Number,  a  paper  *  On  the  Quality 
and  Ufe  of  the  Swedifli  Turnip  or  Ruta  Baga, '  and  exprcfling 
much  doubt  if  it  is  yet  fo  well  known  as  to  be  confidered  as  a  crop 
advantageous  to  the  farmer^  under  the  hazardous  circumftances 
which  attend  its  cultivation. 

This  has  induced  me,  as  a  pra£lical  farmer,  though  much  en- 
gaged in  other  occupations,  to  bellow  an  hour  in  giving  you  a 
fiiort  account  of  my  experience  of  this  fpecies  of  turnip.  About 
eleven  years  ago,  foon  after  I  knew  of  me  ruta  baga  being  raifed 
in  Britain,  I  purchafod  an  ounce  of  the  feed  for  one  fliilling,  which 
Wiis  fown  in  my  garden.  I  found  it  ftopd  tlie  winter,  unafleded 
by  the  froft,  and  allowed  fome  ftocks  to  (taqd  for  feed.  In  1 794, 1 
had  fome  drills  thereof  in  the  field,  and  from  them  tranfplanted  a 
confidcrable  nuniber  of  the  beft  ftock^  in  a  kail-yard,  upon  two  or 
three  falls  of  well  prepared  land.  They  were  generally  from  ^  to  7 
lib.  weight.  The  winter  was  uncommonly  fevere,  and  the  ipring 
ftill  more  fp,  a  dofe  froil  having  continued  above  twelve  weeks.* ' 

li  happened  (as. I  thought  un^rtunatcly)  that  a. few  of  my  Qiecp 

'  E  c  a  got 
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got  into  the  yrjrd,  and  fcveral  of  the  turnip  were  bitten  by  thein^ 
I  fuppofcd  tlicfe  would  Ir.ive  been  immediately  dcftroyed  by  the 
frofV.  It  was  not  fo.  They  brought  feed  ;  and  1  had  a  large 
quantity  fuller  i-nd  better  thnn  any  turnip  feed  I  had  feen  of  any 
kind.  I  gave  away  fome,  fold  20  lib.  weight  to  my  fecdfman  at 
Dumfries,  and  kept  what  ferved  me  for  two  or  three  ycar&b  I  found 
it  might  be  raifed  with  more  certainty  than  any  other  feed,  the  root 
not  being  a  fleeted  by  the  froft,  which  is  often  fo  deflractive  to 
other  turnip  kept  for  feed ;  and,  the  feed  ripening  later,  it  waa 
not  fo  fubjed  to  the  depredation  of  fmall  birds,  who  feize  fo 
greedily  upon  all  early  feeds. 

From  the  year  1 796,  I  had  above  one  acre  in  the  field,  and, 
for  the  la  ft  four  or  five  years,  have  had  from  two  to  four  acres. 
I  had  them  fown  in  the  common  way,  with  the  drill  plough, 
and  the  Kind  prepared  and  managed  in  all  refpeds  as  for  other  tur- 
nip, excepting  that  the  fred  was  earlier  fown.  I  found  it  neceiTary,. 
for  bringing  them  to  tlie  bed  fize,  that  they  (hoiild  be  in  the  ground 
the  la  (I  week  of  May  or  firlt  week  of  June,  as  I  live  in  aiv  inland 
part  of  the  country,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  fca.  In  a 
lower  clini.Ue  they  might  be  fown  later,  but  in  a  higher  climate 
they  bujrht  to  be  earlier.  Hiaving  heard,  feveral  years  finee,  that 
they  might  be  raifed  of  greater  fize,  and  more  certainly,  by  tranf- 
planting,  like  cabbage,  from  the  feed- bed,  I  tried  it,  as<  I  thought, 
fiiirly.  They  did  not  even  grow  fo  regularly  large  ;  they  were  at- 
tcn(lo<l  with  more  hibour ;  and  I  faw  that,  in  a  dry  feafon,  they 
jiiiirljt  be  kept  too  far  baek,  and  alloweil  to  grow  too  large  in  the 
feed-bed  before  a  feafonabK:  tin\e  was  got  for  tranfplanting. 

I  notice,  in  the  paper  1  have  mentioned,  that  one  of  the  great 
pbjcftions  to  this  turnip  is,  rhe  plants  running  to  {^t^^  I  have 
never  found  that  fault.  So  fur  as  I  recollccl,  not  one  tuniip  in 
an  acre  has  run  to  {\:^A  with  me.  At  all  events,  I  am  fure 
,that  more  have  iK)t  ^ow^i  fo  than  oi  common  turnip,  othcrwife  that 
I  woul«l  liavo  obfervcd  it.  Whether  this  has  been  owing  to  the  time 
or  manner  of  fowing  being  diiTere)it,  or  their  being  diflerent  kinds 
of  feed,  I  u  ill  not  venture  to  fay.  The  latter,  I  think,  is  molt 
probable,  as  I  have  heard  no  perl  on  make  the  complaint  who  ufc^ 
the  fame  kin*.]  of  itQ^  that  1  have  done. 

1  notice  alfo  a  doubt  cxprefled  a^  to  rhe  qiwntitics  grown  of 
diis  turnip  Laving  incrOafed  for  fomc  years  palt.  Tliis  may  be  the 
c.fc  in  fome  eounti^'s  or  diftrids.  So  far  as  I  have  occafion  to  ob- 
.1^  ne,  it  has  certainly  gained  ground,  and  is  fown  to  a  greater  ex- 
X^x'X  tlvr.n  was  \\w.  cafe  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  1  have  reafon  to  think 
the  pra(rtice  has  increafed  very  confiderably  further  fouth.  Difter- 
cnt  perlons  from  Cheihire,  Nottingham,  &c.  have  told  me  fo. 
In  ths  London  Chronicle,  I  obfen*'ea  laft  autumn  an  agricultural 

report^ 
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report,  where  it  was  dated,  that  a  certain  diftrifi  in  the  foutli, 
fix  years  before,  had  only  eight  acres  of  Swedifli  turnip,  and  laft 
year,  in  the  fame 'diftrid,  there  were  growings  four  hundred  acres. 
From  my  experience  and  ideas  of  the  utility  and  fuperior  qua- 
lixies  of  this  plant,  I  flioujd  indeed  be  forry  if  its  culture  is  not 
extended  yet  much  beyond  what  it  has  been.     At  the  fame  time, 
1  do  not  think  it  ougnt  to  encroach,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the 
gro\(thof  common  turnip,  which  has  been  ibund,  with  all  its 
effects  and  confcquences,  to  increafe  the  food  of  man  more  than 
any  other  fpecies  of  plant  I  have  -known  or  heard  of.    That  it  re- 
quires all  the  ingenuity  and  management  of  wluch  the  farmer  is 
capable,  ami  all  the  wifdom  and  forenght  df  the  Legiflature,  to 
fecure  food  for  the  Jncreafing  population  of  the  country,  we  have 
much  experience  of;  owing,  in  .a  great  meafure,  to  our  variable 
•climate.     It  is  equally  obfervable,  and  felt  by  farmers,  and  of- 
ten by  people  of  all  ranks,  that  our  former  valuable  turnip  is  pot 
proof  againft  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  the  fevere  frofts 
we  fometimes  have  in  tlie  fpring ;  and  that  a  great  deficiency 
arifes,  from  the  failure  of  turnip,  of  food  for  cattle  required  for 
the  ufe  of  the  market.     This  is  no  doubt  a  ferious  evil,  which  evil 
is  alfo  felt  by  the  firmer,  in  the  want  of  food  for  cattle  propofed 
to  be  fatted  early  on  .grafs,  and  for  younger  cattle  which  he  wiflies 
to  difpofe  of.     Every  farmer,  experienced  in  the  ufe  of  turnip, 
knows  the  cfi'e£l  that  even  fmall  quantities  in  the  fpring,  given  to 
cattle  or  Iheep,    have  upon  them,    wl.en  firft  laid   upon  grafs. 
They  imnietliately  commence  to  acquire  flelh  and  bone.     Ilie 
want  of  fuch  green  footl  hardens  or  conti*acbs  the  fibres ;   and 
thefe  require  a  confiderable  time  to  relax  them,  before  growth  of 
any  kiiKl  begins. 

Spring  iood  for  flock  of  a!l  kinds  koj>t  upon  cultivated  farms, 
lias  been  coitrK!ere<l,  fmcc  I  firit  remember,  as  the  greateft  want 
that  farmers  had  to  encour.ter,  and  the  want  wiiich  there  w^as 
■Icall  prol'jTett  of  getting  fuppfied.  No  article,  in  nry  knowledge, 
has  appeared  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  fo  well  as  the  one  under  con- 
fideration.  If  it  decs  io,  iIiL-re  art*  few  firmers  of  experience  but 
will  nllow  that  it  it  an  im'alualjle  acfjuiiiiion  to  the  country - 

In  my  ulc  of  Swedifh  turnips,  I  rd'crve  them  till  the  fpring, 
gencT,illy  the  ift  of  March.  1  then  give  thcni  in  fomc  propor- 
tiun  to  all  my  cattle,  to  which  other  turnip  had  been  given  in 
the  winter.  To  fatting  cattle,  the  largclt  proportion  •,  and  to 
«5'oiirg  cattle,  in  fmjfilef  quantities. 

In  fpririj^  1803  (my  crop  of  potatoes  hating  been  very  ftiort 
in  iHc'i),  1  pave  ten  horfes  Swedilh  turnips  for  fupper  for  about 
fix  week<.     Th^y  were  equally  fond  of  them  as  they  arc  of  po- 

F.  f  ^  ratocs* 
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tatoes,  aind  anfwered  as  good  a  purpofe  in  all  refpe£ts.  Thef 
were  clean  wafhed,  and  broke  a  little  in  a  tub  with  a  (harp  fpade, 
fo  as  the  horfes  teeth  ntight  readily  get  hold  of  them.  This 
lait  fpring,  being  fomewhat  afraid  of  a  fcarcity  of  fodder,  par- 
ticularly for  a  number  of  cattle  which  had  got  a  few  common 
turnips  through  winter,  I  determined,  about  the  iftof  Marchi 
to  try  my  Swedidi  turnip,  and  to  ufe  them  with  economy,  fo  ail 
to  fecure  a  fupply  of  food  till  the  grafs  feafon  arrived.  For  this 
purpofe,  I  took  up  thofe  which  grew  upon  a  fall  of  land,  and 
having  weighed  the  produce,  I  arranged  the  quantity  to  be  given 
daily  to  the  whole  of  my  cattle  and  (heep.  In  this  way,  I  had 
a  fuitable  fupply,  till  the  whole  was  either  fold  or  laid  upon 
grafs.  1  had  three  acres  in  all,  the  produce  of  which  amounted 
to  14,400  (lone  weight.  I  need  hardly  fay  what  would  have 
been  my  difficulty,  (ituated  as  I  was  with  a  large  (lock  of  cattle 
in  hand,  had  I  not  been  provided  with  a  fuitable  quantity  of  this 
beneficial  article.  In  fa£l,  a  few  acres  at  that  critical  period 
of  the  year  infures  an  advantage  to  the  flock  farmer,  not  to  be 
obtained  by  the  culture  of  any  other  variety  of  fpring  food. 

Here,  however,  I  have  to  relate,  that,  for  the  fird  time,  I 
found,  this  fpring,  feveral  of  the  turnip  failed,  occafioned  pro* 
bably  by  the  uncommon  variablenefs  of  the  weather.  Some 
part  of  the  ground  was  of  a  loamy  foil,  and  there  the  fail- 
ure was  greateil,  though  it  took  place  alfo  partially  upon 
what  was  of  a  gravelly  nature.  This  firfl  failure,  though  it 
did  not  feem  to  exceed  one  hundredth  part  of  the  crop,  is 
a  fevere  difappointment.  I  can  aflure  you,  however,  that  I 
have  formerly  had  them  half,  or  more,  e;)ten  by  Hieep ;  while 
the  remaining  parts  continued  good  and  firm  for  feveral  weeks 
after,  and  were  not,  in  that  ilate,  injured  by  frod.  If  the  fail- 
ure of  a  few  of  them  this  year  arifes  from  our  climate  having 
altered  the  nature  of  the  plant,  the  fame  feed  having  been  con- 
tinued and  grown  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  this  may  bf  correfl- 
ed,  by  getting  a  frefh  fupply  from  Sweden  ;  and  if  that  is  found 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  (like  a  renewal  of  Poliih  or  Frieiland 
oats),  we  need  be  at  no  lofs  to  have  the  root  in  its  perfcdlion. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  remain. 

Sir, 

Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

— M T. 

Dirnfr'iKtJhirCf  i)th  July  1804. 

TO 
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TO  THE  CONDUCT. R  OF  THE  FARME&'s  MAGAZINE* 

Off  the  Propriety  of  Brnt/lng  Oats  with  a  Machine^  for  fuch  Horftt 
as  do  not  Grind  them  fuffUientiy  with  their  Twth. 

Snt» 

Having  fome  time  ago  heard  the  above  fubje£b  difcufled  in  a  fo- 
ciety  of  refpedable  farmers,  I  was  rather  furprifed  to  find  much 
diflference  of  opinion,  on  a  queftion  which  might  have  been  To 
caGly  decided  by  experiment. 

It  was  contended  by  fome,  that  oats  vegetated  on  a  dunghill, 
after  p^fTing  whole  through  the  ftomach  of  a  horfc*  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  dated,  that  although  whole  oats  were  to 
be  found  in  horfc-dun|r,  they  had  parted  with  their  farinaceous 
and  nutritive  properties  in  tneir  paflage  through  the  horfe,  and 
were  become  either  empty  hulks,  or  contained  only  an  infignifi- 
cant  portion  of  mucilage,  without  any  power  of  vegetation  \ 
and  that  the  oats  growing  on  dunghills  were  fiich  as  had  faliea 
from  the  horfes'  mouths  while  feeding. 

I  beg  leave  to  (tate,  that  I  accidentally  noticed  a  large  quan- 
tity of  whole  oats  in  fome  dung  juft  pafled  from  a  horfe,  and, 
upon  examining  them,  they  appeared  to  be  quite  found  :  Ithere* 
upon  had  the  dung  mixed  with  mould  in  a  garden- pot,  and,  in 
about  a  fortnight,  the  oats  began  to  vegetate  very  freely,  and 
are  at  this  time  two  or  three  inches  above  ground. 

It  is  not  convenient  to  me  to  follow  up  this  experiment,  and 
I  therefore  confine  my  (latement  to  faying,  that  oats  hmve  vege- 
tated after  pajjing  through  one  of  my  horfes. 

This  fa«ft  mull  have  been  repeatedly  afcertained  ;  but  as  it  3 
by  no  means  generally  received,  you  may  think  it  worth  whilf 
10  take  further  notice  of  it ;  and  lince  it  is  conne£ied  with  very 
important  confiderations  in  the  branch  of  ^riculture  relative  to 
feeding,  it  cannot  be  too  frequently  imprefled  on   your  readers. 

From  the  above,  I  am  induced  to  fuggeft  the  utility  of  bruif- 
ing all  grain  that  is  to  be  given  to  horfes^  fo  as  the  full  benefit 
of  the  nutritive  matter  therein  contained  may  be  procured.  I 
am,  yours,  &c«  7^  A',  P, 


TO  THE    CONDUCTOR  09   THE   FARMBR*S   MAGAZINE. 

Thoughts  (m  the  ^antity  of  Grain  required  to  Seed  a 

Scotch  Acre  of  Land. 
Sir, 

Encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  of  my  former  let- 
ters under  difitrent  fignatures,  I  again  venture  to  addrefs  you, 

£  t  4  refpeaing 
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refpefling  the  quantity  of  gram  required  to  feed  a  Scotch  acre 
of  land,  which  I  truft  will  be  thought  deferving  a  place  in  your 
Magazine. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  in  order  to  render  our  lands  as  produ£li?e 
as  poflible,  due  attention  fliould  be  paid  to  every  part  of  the 
farming  procefs,  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  ground  by  the 
plough,  to  the  carrying  of  the  crop  to  market.  No  doubt,  fome 
parts  of  the  farmer's  diverfifit^d  labours  deferve  more  accurate 
attention  than  others ;  but  it  fliould  be  a  maxim  with  every  one, 
*  that  whatever  he  does,  he  (liould  endeavour  to  do  it  well.  * 

Very  little  obfcrvation  may  fcrve  to  convince  one,  that  many 
errors  are  committed  by  farmers,  with  regard  both  to  the  quan« 
tity,  and  to  the  equal  diftributioa  of  the  precious  feed.  To 
judge  by  the  pra£^ice  of  fome  people,  one  would  be  led  to  fuf- 
peA,  that  they  thought  nothing  elfe  neceffary  for  enfuring  a  good 
crop,  than  to  fow  liberally ;  while  others  again,  by  the  careiefs 
manner  in  which  they  diftribute  the  feed,  we  would  be  ready  to 
conclude,  that  they  thought  preparing  the  ground  for  its  recep- 
tion all  that  was  neccfTary.  I  remember  that,  not  many  years 
ago,  a  certain  extenfive  farmer,^ and  he  not  low  in  the  Hit  of 
fame,  maintained,  that  five  firlots  of  oats  were  no  more  than 
fuiEcient  to  fow  a  Scots  acre,  and  he  ufed  to  condemn  the  prac- 
tice of  fuch  as  fowed  a  fmaller  quantity.  A  boll,  nay  even 
five  firlots  of  wheat,  is  (lili  fown  by  fome  upon  the  acre ;  fix  or 
feven  firlots  of  peas  and  beans  ;  and  almod  a  boll  of  barley. 
Now,  Mr  Condutlor,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  fuch  enor- 
mous loads  of  feed,  indead  of  contributing  to  an  abundant  crop, 
xnuft  tend  to  diminifh  it.  No  doubt,  regard  fhould  be  paid  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil  and  climate  :  Some  foils  and  (ituations  re- 
quiring thicker  fowing  than  others  ;  but,  in  general,  I  will  fay, 
and  I  fpcak  from  long  pra£tice,  that  a  much  lefs  quantity  than 
what  is  ufually  fown  is  fufficient  for  feeding  the  ground.  When 
land  is  kept  in  good  order,  by  proper  tillage,  and  a  judicious 
rotation,  and  when  due  attention  is  paid  to  diftribute  the  feed 
ecjlially,  I  will  venture  to  recommend  the  following  quantities 
of  each  grain  upon  the  Scots  acre,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
feed  is  frefh  and  well  dreflcd,  and  that  the  climate  is  fuch  as 
we  enjoy  in  the  middle  diftricl  of  Eaft  Lotlfun. 

/'/>//,  then,  with  regard  to  wheat,  if  fown  when  ilje  land  is 
fufliciently  dry,  and  before  the  middle  of  OiLlobcr,  I  would  re- 
commend three  firlots  per  acre,  as  a  good  average  quantity — I 
fay  average  quantity  \  for  in  this  the  iaiiv.jir  nuilt  be  guiilcd  by 
his  own  judgement,  in  regulating  the  qiintity  by  the  fe.ifon  he 
fows  in.  If  he  is  difpofcd  to  fow  his  l.illo  vs  fo  t;nly  as  Irom 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  September,  ton  pjcks  will  b:   foui\d 

fully 
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fully  fufBcient  for  an  acre ;  but  if  he  defers  fowing  till  the  mid* 
die  of  the  following  mouthy  three  (irlots  will  not  be  too  much. 
Wheat  after  peas  or  beans,  If  the  land  is  clean  and  fufEciently  dry, 
will  not  require  to  be  thicker  fown  than  on  fallow  ;  but  if  fown 
later  than  the  middle  of  0£Vober,  more  feed  fhould  be  given, 
as  the  rifle  of  fome  of  it  periihing  is  greater  after  that  time.     IJF 
wheat  is  not  fown  before  the  fpring,  a  greater  quantity  of  feed 
may  be  neceflary,  as  thick  fowing   haftens  the   progrefs  of  the 
crop  to  maturity;  and  I  (hould  not  think  fourteen  pecks  more 
than  enough,  if  fown  at  that  feafon.     idly^  With  regard  to  bar- 
ley, I  would  recommend  ten  pecks  per  acre  on  dunged  and  well 
fallowed  land,  and  eleven  pecks,  or  thr<;e  (irlots,  on  land  that 
had  been  peas  or  beans  the  preceding  year.     3£//)',  As  to  the 
quantity  of  oats  per  acre,  perhaps  I  may  be  thought  rather  de- 
viating from  the  fure  road  of  experience,  when  I  venture  to  re- 
commend a  fmaller  quantity  than  one  boll  per  acre ;  but  from 
my  own  practice  on  fuch  lands  as  are  not  deemed  fitted  (or  thia 
fowing,  being  moftly  thin  clay  on  a  cold  bottom,  interfperfed 
with  fpots  of  loam  on  a  rocky  bottom,  I   have  frequently  fowa 
at  the  rate  of  three  firlots  per  acre,  without  having  reafon  to 
complain  of  want  of  fuccefs  :  however,  in  this  as  in  every  other 
cafe,  the  pradlical  farmer  mud  exercife  his  own  judgement  to 
determine  the  proper  quantity,  by  the  (late  of  the  ground  in  the 
time  of  fowing.     For  there  is  not  the  lead  doubt,  that  confider- 
ably  lefs  feed  will  fufTice  in  a  favourable,  than  in  a  backward^ 
wet,  and  untoward  feafon.     In  general,  however,  I  have  no  hefi- 
tation  in  airerting,  that,  in  an  ordinary  feed-timCi  fourteen  pecks 
of  oats  are  perfectly  fu(Hcient  for  an  acre.     Of  the  kind  called 
potato  oats,  I  reckon  ten  pecks  a  large  enough  quantity.    Having 
had  little  experience  in  the  fowing  of  the  other  early  kinds  of  oats^ 
I  (hall  be  filent  concerning  them.     But  let  me  again  obferve^  that 
great  care  (liould  be  taken  to  cover  the  ground  as  equally  with 
the  feed  as  poifible ;  for  if  done  in  a  (lovenly  and  carelefs  man- 
ner, it  mud  be  evident,  that  no  given  rules  as  to  quantity  can  be 
of  any  ufe.     And  here  allow  me  to  notice  the  foUy  and  vanity  of 
fome   people,    who  pique  themfelves  on   being  thought  great 
fowers,  and  will  tell  you  with  great  felf 'approbation,  of  their 
having  fown  fuch  and  fuch  quantities  in  a  given  time  ;  never  re- 
collecting, that,  however  drong  a  proof  fuch  feats  may  be  o£ 
their  bodily  powers,  they  for  the  mod  part  betray  a  proportional 
want  of  judgement  in  the  didributibn  of  the  feed  \  and,  inftead 
of  being  gainers  by  fuch  violent  exertions,  they  very  often  throw 
away  as  many  firlots  of  corn  as  they  fow  acres,  be(ides  injuring 
the  future  crop.     It  will  be  needlefs  to  point  out  what  a  laving 
to  the  n:\tion^  as  well  as  to  individuals,  three  01  four  pecks  per 

acre 
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acre  M'ould  be  ;  and«  in  many  cafes,  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  dotibl 
fuch  favings  might  be  made  with  the  greateit  propriety.  But,  in 
order  to  attain  this  end,  let  all  attempts  to  aftonifli  the  world  by 
great  feats  in  fo\fring  be  for  ever  debarred,  and  let  the  attention 
of  the  farmer  be  dire£led  to  difleminate  the  grain  with  the  great- 
ell  poiTible  exadlnefs  *,  and,  for  this  purpofe,  let  him  not  difdain 
to  (ct  an  example  (if  capable)  to  his  fervants  himfelf ;  and  thus,  by 
going  along  with  them  in  this  pleafant  part  of  his  operations,  and 
frequently  calling  his  eye  over  their  performances,  he  will  not 
fail,  in  fome  degree,  to  prevent  that  flovenly  method  of  fowing 
which  Tome  people  have,  the  eifedis  of  which  has  often  met  my 
eye,  when  I  have  had  occafion  to  view  their  fields  after  feed-time. 
I  have  deferred  mentioning  peas  and  beans  to  the  lad,  as  they  are 
feldom  Town  to  advantage  in  the  broadcaft  way,  and  fhould  there- 
fore, always  when  practicable,  be  fown  in  drills,  and  horfe  and 
haiid-hoed  between  the  rows.  Some  inflances  may  occur^  of 
good  crops  of  both  peas  and  beans,  and  even  the  land  left  in 
good  order  after  them,  in  the  broadcaft  way  ;  but  I  believe  I  may 
venture  to  fay,  that  three  times  out  of  four  they  leave  the  land  in 
bad  order  for  a  following  crop,  which  is  certainly  a  good  reafon 
for  preferring  the  drilled  hufbandry  with  refpefl  to  them.  As  to 
the  quantity  proper  to  be  fown  on  an  acre,  the  general  pra£tic6 
is,  in  my  opinion,  to  fow  them  too  tliick  in  the  row  \  no  lefs  than 
fix  firlots  being  by  moft  farmers  thought  necefiary.  As  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  I  would  prefer  a  imaller  quantity,  and  would 
not  be  afraid  of  my  crop  turning  out  deficient  for  want  of  feed* 
if  at  lead  a  firlot  was  kept  back  from  every  acre.  I  cannot  fay, 
that  I  have  ever  made  any  experiment  of  the  produce  from  differ- 
ent rates  of  fowing  ;  but,  fo  far  as  I  am  cjpable  of  judging,  from 
infpeftion  of  the  growing  crops  at  the  different  rates  above  men- 
tioned, I  <.o  not  think  I  am  deciding  rafhly,  when  I  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  rates  I  have  recommended.  I  have  fometimes 
thought  that  a  machine  might  be  devifed  for  fowing  corn  more 
equally,  than  it  is  perhaps  pofTible,  efpecially  in  windy  weather, 
to  do  by  the  hand  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  depofit  it  at  a  due 
depth  in  the  ground,  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  pigeons,  birds, 
&c.  \  but  as  I  have  no  mechanical  turn,  I  only  fuggeil  tlie  hint. 

Perhaps,  not  a  fmall  number  of  your  readers  may  think  the 
rates  of  fowing  recommended  in  this  letter  are  rather  below  the 
golden  nudiutn.  To  fuch  I  can  only  fay,  that  what  I  have  writ- 
ten is  the  refult  of  my  own  experience  ;  and,  however  defcc-- 
tive  it  may  appear  in  point  of  valuable  information,  1  flatter 
niyfclf  you  will  not  think  it  inconfillent  with  the  nature  ot  your 
widely  difFufed  Publication.  Wiihing  you  and  your  readers  all 
good  things,  I  am,  &c.  Arator,  junior. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMEH'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Nature^  Improvetnent^  and  ^alities  of  different  Soils  proper 

for  Rearing  Sheep. 

Letter  II. 
Sir, 

Referring  you  to  my  former  letter,  vol.  IV.  p.  300,  I  (hall 
now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  thofc  kinds  of  herbs,  the  effcfts  where- 
of on  the  conditution  of  (heep  are  fomewhat  (imiiar  to  thofe  of 
heath,  and  which  are  often  found  on  the  fame  foil  with  it.  The 
principal  ones  are  benty  lingy  and  deer-hair,  Thefc  are  the  name* 
by  which  they  are  known  in  this  neighbourhood  ;  but  I  fufpeflk 
they  are  only  provincial  ones,  and  that  the  fame  plants  or  herbs 
may  be  known  by  diflFercnt  names  in  different  diftrifts ;  there- 
fore, in  order  to  prevent  millakes,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  give  t 
(hort  defcription  of  each  as  I  proceed. 

Bent  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds.  The  mod  valuable  \% 
that  called  j'^W-^r///,  whofe  root  forms  a  kind  of  cylindrical  cluf- 
ter,  partly  above  and  partly  below  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
about  one  inch  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
From  this  root  fpring  a  number  of  fmall  green  leaves,  which 
fpread  from  the  centre  in  an  oblique  diredion  ;  and,  in  thfc 
months  of  June  and  July,  a  fmall  round  (lalk  arifes  from  th6 
Toor,  in  the  middle  of  the  leaves,  extending  to  about  a  foot  in 
height,  which  bloifoms  in  July,  feeds  in  Auguft,  and  decays  ifi 
September.  This  fpecies  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  foil ; 
for  though  it  is  found,  in  greateft  abundance,  on  dry  brittle  mofs, 
with  a  fmall  mixture  of  famd,  yet  it  is  alfo  obferved  on  clays  and 
gravels  *,  rarely,  however,  on  the  latter,  as  the  poroufnefs  of  xht 
furface  is  unfavourable  to  its  growth. 

This  kind  of  bent  may  juftly  be  reckoned  among  the  moft  va- 
luable plants  which  a  moffy  foil  produces,  being  a  ready  and 
healthy  fp::cies  of  food  at  almoft  all  feafons  ;  for  even  in  Janu^ 
ary,  February,  and  March,  when  moft  herbs  have  fuffercd  great- 
ly  from  tlw  feverity  of  the  feafon,  it  lofcs  little  of  its  verdure, 
and  confequently  affords  a  fupply  of  green  food  at  a  time  when 
it  is  otherwife  very  fcarce.  It  hath  alfo  this  advantage  over 
heath,  that  the  (heep  bred  thereon  feed  to  a  greater  weight,  and 
carry  more  wool  than  thofe  reared  upon  the  former,  and  are 
not  fo  apt  to  turn  lean  in  April,  that  critical  period  of  the  year. 
I  cannot,  however,  omit  noticing,  that,  after  the  beginning  of 
April,  the  ewe  generally  gives  the  preference  to  herbage  of  a 
more  juicy  and  nutritive  nature,  as  being  necefiarv  to  bring  and 
keep  upon  her  a  fuSiciency  of  milk  to  fupport  the  iamb.  To 
obtain  this  end  (be  fpares  no  pains  \  but  wanders  about  and  in- 

veftigates 
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rftigates  every  corner  of  the  lands  to  which  (he  has  accefs,  of- 
:n  at  the  hazard  of  her  life.  This  in(lin£live»  nice,  difcrinii- 
ating  power  of  the  ewe,  in  fcreking  after  fuch  food  as  is  belt 
iapted  to  her  prefent  fituation»  exhibits  a  ftriking  proof  of  that 
ire  and  attention  which  is  exercifed  by  Nature  over  all  her 
^orks. 

Refle£ling  on  the  hardy  nature  of  this  plant,  which  is  feldom 
ijured  by  winter  froft,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  be  propa« 
ated  on  land  not  previouily  prepared  by  tillage.  On  this  poiittf 
ideed,  I  fpeak  not  from  experience,  but  only  hazard  an  opi« 
ion.  It  certainly,  however,  merits  a  trial ;  and,  if  found  to 
nfwer,  would  be  a  great  acquifition  to  the  Highland  farmer} 
i  it  is  well  known,  that  in  high-lying  grounds,  expofed  to  the 
orth  and  eaft  winds,  the  grafs  is  but  thin  and  naughty,  even 
1  fummer,  and  for  the  mod  part  unfit  for  paAure  in  winter; 
whereas  this  fpecies  of  bent  not  only  yields  more  food  in  fum- 
ler  than  any  kind  of  grafs  that  will  grow  in  fuch  fituations,  but 
\  infinitely  fuperior  during  the  winter  and  fpring.  months.  The 
itter  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  may  be  conGdered  as 
lie  mod  proper  fowing  feafon,  provided  the  weather  is  wet ;  as 
be  feeds,  being  carried  down  by  the  rains  to  the  roots  of  the 
og  or  mofs,  would  thereby  be  fecured,  in  fome  degree,  from 
he  effeiS^s  of  future  drought,  and  might  be  expe£lcd  to  vege- 
ate  in  fafety.  I  will  not  pretend  to  put  this  plant  in  competi- 
ion  with  the  more  fucculent  and  nutritive  graiTes,  which  are 
low  generally  cultivated  on  all  (heep  farms,  where  the  foil  and 
limate  allow  ;  yet  its  great  utility  as  green  food  in  the  fpring 
nonths,  might  perhaps  warrant  a  partial  propagation  of  it,  even 
n  the  mofl  favoured  fituations. 

The  next  fpecies  1  ihall  take  notice  of  is  called  'u?b!te  hetiU 
^erhaps  it  has  acquired  this  name  from  having  always  a  white 
md  withered  appearance  at  top,  even  when  it  is  green,  and 
pringing  at  bottom.  The  root,  which  is  generally  long,  fends 
vut  a  vaA  number  of  fnrall  ilnlks,  about  a  foot  long,  and  not 
nuch  tliicker  than  horfe  hair.  This  kind  of  bent  feems  to 
hrive  belt  oti  the  foils  already  noticed,  as  mod  adapted  to  the 
"^xc^AM^Xlon  oi  Jfcol'btfit  \  but  its  value  for  pallurage  is  far  infe- 
ior  to  thric  of  the  lail  mentioned  plant.  Indeed,  it  yields  fo 
ittle  food,  that  iheep  feldom  padure  upon  it  unlefs  it  hath  been 
eccntly  burnt,  or  in  time  of  fnow,  or  during  fpring,  when  thjB 
vant  of  a  fuilkiency  of  other  food  compels  them  to  feek  dilf> 
;ently  into  its  rootj;.  n 

The  lalt  fpecies  of  bent  is  ufually  called  flying  bent,  from  jlp 
ight,  floating  nature,  and  the  confcquent  eafe  with  which  it^w 
Iriven  bv  the  wind.      It  fpriiigs  in  Mav,   and  is  fit  lor-fg^ 
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kurage  from  that  time  to  near  the  latter  end  of  Auguft»  after 
which  it  is  good  for  nothing.  Though  not  quite  fo  common  as 
the  two  other  kindss  yet  it  is  to  be  found  in  fome  places,  in  con* 
Gderable  quantities.  It  delights  mod  in  a  foil  compofed  of  mofa 
and  earth)  incumbent  on  a  firm  bottom  of  earth  and  gravely  and 
id  obferved  to  abound  more  in  low  than  high  grounds.  Like 
white  benr,  it  cannot  be  too  often  burnt ;  for  if  this  praAice  is 
negleded  only  for  a  few  years,  the  accumulated  produce  of  thefe 
feafons  renders  the  foil  fo  coarfe  and  unproductive,  that  fheep 
feldom  padure  upon  itv  and,  what  they  do  get,  affords  but  little 
nourifhment.  Some  foils  are  conCderably  benefited^  by  grafs  and 
weeds  being  allowed  to  rot  upon  them  ;  but  this  docs  not  feem 
to  be  the  cafe  with  moify  ones  \  for  it  is  found  from  experience, 
that  the  more  old  grafs  or  other  decayed  vegetables  there  is  up* 
OD  the  fttrface>  fo  much  the  worfe  is  the  produce  of  that  feafon. 

Lingy  which  I  am  next  to  conHder,  is  exclufively  the  produc- 
tion of  mofs  foils,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  flat»  wet  and  deep.  It 
produces  fmall  (talks,  with  black  oval  heads,  known  here  by  the 
name  of  mofi-crop.  Thefe  (lalks,  being  among  the  firft  vernal 
productions,  are  eagerly  fought  after  by  (heep,  even  to  the  en- 
dangering of  their  lives,  in  holes  and  morafles.  In  May  they 
are  covered  with  a  white  downy  fubftance,  nothing  inferior  to 
the  fined  cotton ;  but  from  and  after  that  time  (heep  are  not 
difpofed  to  eat  them.  Ling  is  proper  for  food  from  the  begin- 
ning of  March  to  the  latter  end  of  Autumn,  and  even  before 
and  after  thefe  times,  if  the  weather  is  freih  and  mild ;  for  fo 
ftrong  are  the  vegetative  powers  of  this  plant,  and  fo  great  is 
the  influence  of  the  weatht:r  upon  it,  that  a  wonderful  altera- 
tion takes  place  in  a  few  frefh  days.  In  Spring,  (heep  receive 
much  nouriOimeLt  from  its  roots,  which  they  pull  up  and  eat 
with  great  avidity,  as  they  are  then  t'refli  and  nutritive.  It  is 
excelknt  food  for  lean  iheep,  being  of  a  more  codive  nature 
than  young  grafs,  yet  not  lefs  nourifhing ;  of  courfe  it  feeds  as 
well,  and  at  the  fame  time  prefervcs  from  the  rufli  or  diarrhxa, 
a  very  formidable  difeafe,  to  lean  hogs  in  particular. 

There  are  other  plants  common  in  morafies,  and  even  in  wet 
meadow  lands,  where  the  foil  is  a  little  inclined  to  mofs,  which 
produce  dalks  and  flowers  Cmilar  to  thofe  of  ling,  and  are  cloth- 
ed with  the  fame  downy  fubdance  ;  but  as  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  reli(hed  by  (heep,  it  is  unnecefTaiy  to  take  farther  notice 
of  them. 

Deer-kair  is  nearly  of  the  (hape  and  fize  of  ling,  and  \s  fome- 
times  found  in  a  flat  deep  mofs  along  with  it,  though  oftener  in 
a  mofs  foil  more  dry  and  tenacious,  which  it  feems  to  prefer  to 
all  others.    It  fprings  about  the  middle  of  Aprili  blofllbms  at 
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the  latter  end  of  May,  and  is  fit  for  pafture  from  that  time  te 

September. 

There  is  alfo  another  fpecies  of  grafs  called  fnvefi'-grafs^  pecii« 
liar  to  a  mofs  foil,  and  of  -a  more  nutritive  nature  than  any  of  th^ 
former,  but  is  rarely  found  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland^  thoueh  a- 
bounding  in  many  parts  of  the  Highlands.  It  fprings  and  decays 
znucli  iihout  the  fame  time  as  deer-hair.  The  root  fpreads  and 
divides  itfclf  into  difFcrent  branches,  from  each  of  which,  at  cer<* 
tain  periods,  four  leaves  or  piles  generally  fpring.  Thefe  leaves 
Sire  about  five  inches  long  and  one- eighth  broad,  refembling  thofe 
of  pry  J  nn  evergreen  peculiar  to  bogs.  This  fimilarity,  however, 
Ldls  only  for  about  three  months,  after  which  the  former  become 
yellow  and  decay,  while  the  latter  retain  all  their  native  vigour. 
As  tl^is  plant  is  juicy  and  palatable,  flieep  are  very  fond  of  it, 
though  it  can  be  confidcred  as  an  article  of  food  only  for  the 
above  mentioned  period. 

Hming  already  noticed  the  modes  of  improvement  which  I 
conceive  to  be  bell  adapted  to  each  of  the  above  mentioned  plants, 
it  remains  only,  upon  this  part  of  tlie  fubjeft,  to  make  one  or 
two  general  obfcrvatior.s,  applicable  to  them  all. 

Tlie  iirll  and  principal  improvement,  then,  which  I  would  re- 
commend, is  frequent  burning.  This  ought  to  be  done  early  iu 
April,  or  rather  in  March,  if  the  weather  will  allow ;  for  when 
the  operation  is  deferred  till  the  feafon  is  far  advanced,  the  young 
ilem,  being  confuierably  above  ground,  is  rather  fcorched  than 
burnt,  and  thereby  rendered  unfit  for  food.  The  advantage  refult- 
ing  from  this  practice,  to  white  bent,  flying  bent,  ling,  and  deer- 
hair,  may  be  viewed  as  very  confiderable ;  it  being  uniformly 
found  tb.at  thefe  plants  maintain  moil  Hock  the  feafon  in  which 
they  liave  been  burnt.  With  rcfpcft  to  ftool-bent,  however,  it 
is  doubtful  if  burning  can  be  performed  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  prove 
benelicial.  This  plant  being  perennial,  confequcntly  always  green, 
is  rather  fcorched  than  burnt,  unlefs  it  happen  to  be  mixed  with 
fuch  a  number  of  annuals  as  will  afford  a  fulBciency  of  combuf- 
tible  m.irt^r  lor  bringing  the  procefs  to  perfeftion. 

Drain.i^^e  tends  greatly  alio  to  the  improvement  of  fuch  pafturcs 
as  I  have  been  treating  of,  as  it  carries  ol^'  all  fuperfluous  water, 
and  prevents  the  food  from  being  locked  up  by  ice  in  time  of 
froit.  Much  judgment,  however,  is  required,  to  know  when  it 
can  be  done  to  advantage ;  as,  in  fome  cales,  the  benefit  received 
will  not  prove  an  adequate  indemnification  to  the  cxpencc  incur- 
red. In  general  it  may  be  faid,  that,  on  all  foils  abounding  with 
heath,  ilool-bcnt  and  ling,  on  which  there  is  much  dependence 
for  winter  mcut,  the  procefs  of  draining  is  warrantable,  and 
will  certainly  repay  in  no  great  number  of  years  ;  but  that,  where 
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dear-hair  prevails,  which  is  only  fit  for  fummer  food,  the  opera- 
tion is  not  fo  ncceffary,  as  a  fuperabundance  of  water  rarely  pre- 
vents accefs  to  all  paftures  at  that  feafon  of  the  year.  I  would 
recommend  the  drains  to  be  made  eighteen  inches  wide  at  top, 
and  of  about  the  fame  depth,  floping  in  the  (ides,  fo  as  to  meet 
in  an  angular  point  at  bottom  ;  but  where  the  fubfoil  is  clay  or 
gravel,  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  them  about  a  fpade  breudth 
wide  at  bottom  alfo.     I  remain  your  friend  and  fervant, 

S.L. 


TO    THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE   FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

Detached  Thoughts  on  the  S^em  pnrfued  by  Mechanics  in  Scotland^ 
in  Profecuttng  and  Executing  their  Jf^oris  of  Labour, 

Sir, 

It  was  with  much  pleafure  I  read,  in  your  lad  Magazine,  a 

C)cr,  entitled,  *  Confiderations  on  Regulating  the  Value  of  La^ 
r, '  cl.iefly  regarding  mechanics  in  tne  Hi^ands  of  Scotland, 
which  contained  fuch  ufetul  information  and  found  argument, 
as  mufl  convince  every  impartial  reader,  that  the  writer  was  com- 
plete maflcr  of  his  fubjeft  ;  and  I  fincerely  hope,  that  he  will 
continue  to  fupply  your  entertaining  and  ufeful  Magazine  with 
the  fruits  of  his  inveltigations,  which  muft  be  truly  valuable  to 
the  public. 

From  the  perufal  of  the  above  paper,  I  was  led  into  a  train 
of  thinking  concerning  the  conduft  ol  mechanics  (I  allude  chief- 
ly to  mafons  and  carpenters)  in  the  Low  Countries.  I  fliall  there- 
fore beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  public  my  fentiments  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  through  the  medium  of  your  intelligent  publication. 

Should  a  country  gentleman  defi^n  to  build  a  houfe  of  refidence 
for  himfelf,  or  ere£b  a  fet  of  Urm-oihces  upon  any  part  of  his 
^property,  he  will  probably  firik  ;pply  for  a  plan,  and  then  engage 
wim  a  mafon  and  carpenter  to  execute  their  refpeftive  (hares  of 
work,  according  to  contraft.  No  doubt  but  both  thefe  mechanics 
^though  at  tliC  time  they  have  more  work  from  others  than  they 
can  pofllbly  overtake)  will  eng::gc  to  finifti  his  bufinefs  by  a  ftated 
period.  Well ;  the  eftimates  are  given  in,  and  apparently  cor- 
reftly  made.  To  work  they  fall.  At  firft,  the  employer  fees  a 
number  of  good  hands,  and  things  go  on  fvi-immingly,  to  his 
•great  fatisfaSion.  In  a  fhort  time,  however,  the  piAure  is  re- 
verfed  \  hands  drop  off  daily  ;  till  at  laft  the  work  is  almoft  at  a 
Itand.    If  the  mauer  carpenter  or  nufon  is  called  for,  the  excufe 
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is,  (with  a  low  bow  and  a  penitential  face) — *  Oh,  Sir,  Mrfucb^ 
a-onc*s  hoiifo  wants  only  a  week's  work  to  finiih,  which  will  be 
done  immodiutely,  wht»n  my  hands  will  come  back  reiiiforcedi 
and  your  Hcinour  will  never  know  that  they  have  been  ab- 
fent. '  This  is  fo  far,  Jiowcvcr,  from  being  the  cafe,  that  by  de- 
lay in  finiihing  the  wor!»  at  the  llatcd  terms,  there  comes  to  be  a 
nullity  in  the  contract.  Here  is  a  ime  piece  of  w6rk. — But,  be* 
fore  touching  upon  this  point,  let  us  examine  the  caufe  of  delay, 
in  tlius  running  from  one  employer's  bufinefs  to  anothei's,  and 
undertaking,  nay  foliciting,  bufuicfs  which  they  can  never  pro- 
perly accomplifli.  It  originates  in  the  attri  facra  fames^  wfuch 
may  be  literally  tranflatcd  helljire  gresd^  and  a  total  want  of  prin- 
ciple. For,  in  our  filler  kingdom,  a  tradefman,  when  applied  tOy 
will  decline  work,  if  he  has  more  on  hand  than  he  can  properly 
overtake,  l^ut  it  Is  feldom  (I  am  forry  to  fay  it)  that  the  like  fair 
dealhig  is  fliown  by  »Scotilli  mafons  and  carpenters,  who,  grafp- 
ing  at  every  job  which  prefcnts  hfdf,  feldom  do  their  work  to 
purpofe,  and  thus  injure  anil  dirplcafo  their  cullomcrs. 

To  recur  to  the  breach  in  the  contr.icl  through  delay.— 
The  efliJiiates  being  bvougl-t  a;:;ai!i  into  play,  perhaps  there  is  a 
fmall  deviation  from  the  agreement,  cither  in  the  plaftering  of  a 
partition,  or  croc\ing  a  pivl':s,  or  in  fin) liar  things  of  trifling  mag- 
nitude :  then  the  employer  is  told,  with  a  grave  face,  tliat  this 
was  the  caufe  of  the  delay,  anil  tlv.it  the  contraft,  having  been 
thus  originally  pafled  from,  he  can  Ivavo  no  recourfe  for  a  penal- 
ty.    Perhaps  the  law  will  hold  the  fame  language  too. 

Now,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  work  according  to  the  ef- 
timatcs. — Before  fnially  fettling  with  the  contractors,  we  fliall 
fuppofe  all  is  well,  and  properly,  though  not  timeoufly,  finiflied. 
The  employer  is  flill  willing  to  pay  according  tp  ellimate  \  but, 
to  his  v;iil  furprilo,  a  long  accou'.it  of  extra  items  is  handed  to 
him — *  Sir,  1  iliough.t  every  thing  had  been  minutely  mentioned 
in  tlic  cltimates  :  what  is  liie  meaning  of  this  ?  Why,  here  are 
items  for  lintels  to  doors  and  windows :  how  the  devil  do  you 
liang  tliem  without  lintels  ?  '  In  anfwer  to  this — *  Sir,  doors  are 
doors,  and  v^  indows  are  windows  ;  but  there  is  no  mention  of 
lintels  in  the  eilimate,  &c.  &c.  15ut,  Sir,  that  there  may  be  no 
words  betwixt  us,  do  you  call  one  impartial  tradefman,  and  I 
will  en II  ar.other,  and  lot  them  judge  impartially  betwixt  us. ' 
I  need  not  tell  the  employer  what  probable  redrefs  he  will  get  in 
doing  fo :  tli::r  is  fufiicicntly  well  known  to  the  public  in  general. 

If  dire  ncccinty  compels  tlie  having  recourfe  to  the  Sheriff- 
court,  he  wiil  perhaps,  inilcad  of  amending  his  nenvj  bring  an 
fJd  houfe  about  his  e^.r?.     Tor  going  to  law  is  like  a  (beep  eicap* 
ing  from  a  thickot  of  brambles.     Uc  may  perhaps  come  olF  un- 
hurt, 
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hurtj  but  18^  fure  to  leave  the  bed  of  his  wool  behind  him.  And 
diough  the  poor  (heep  is  thus  th^  means  of  clothing  the  men  of 
the  laW|  yet  he  may  be  thankfid  he  did  not  alfo  gami{h  their 

Thus,  Sir,  have  1  endeavoured  to  point  put  the  too  common 
faults  of  our  mafons  and  carpenters ;  and  though  there  ipay  be 
no  proper  remedy  for  fuch  their  illicit  practices,  yet,  as  your  Ma- 
gazme  is  univerfally  read  by  all  clafles  of  men,  this  paper  may 
perchance  meet  the  eyes  of  fome  of  thefe  delinquents ;  and  if 
it  tends,  in  any  degree,  to  ftop  the  torrent  of  fuch  abufes,  the 
public  will  be  gainers^  for  I  am  of  opinion  with  Mr  Pope^ 
that  there  are  many,      • 

*  Who,  fafe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit  and  the  throne. 
Yet  are  touchM  and  (haoi'd  by  ridicule  alone. ' 

I  am.  Sir,  your  very  humble  fervant,   ' 

A  Country  Gentleman. 

i 


to  the  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 

/  .        .  • 

Letter  from  Sir  George  Stewart  Mackenzie^  B^rt,  concerning  thi 

Price  of  Labour. 

Sir, 

•  Although,  in  the  paper  of  Pol-CEconomicus,  there  appears 
fome  degree  of  contempt,  yet  I  could  readily  excufe  this  in  a  man 
of  abilities  fo  fuperior  to  mine,  were  it  not  toat  I  am  not  confcious 
of  having  laid  myfelf  open  to  have  my  principles  attacked  in  the 
manner  they  are  by  your  correfpondent.  I  value  the  opinion  of 
a  man  daily  engaged  in  the  purfuits  of  agriculture,  and  who  has 
riot  only  difplayed  much  knowledge  in  his  profeflion,  but  who 
feems  alfo  to  have  made  himfelf  well  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  political  ceconomy,  more  than  the  opinion  of  one  who 
(peculates  in  his  clofet,  without  having  any  knowledge  of  a^live 
life,  and  the  various  circum fiances  that  overthrow  the  plans  of  the 
theorifl.  On  this  account,  I  am  glad  that,  in  your  note  to  my 
firft  letter,  you  agree  with  me  concerning  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  labour.  Far  from  cheriihing  illiberal  principles  refpefting  any 
concern  of  life,  I  believe  not  even  your  correfpondent  feels  more 
anxiety  than  myfelf  to  fee  farnxers  properly  and  comfortably  lodg- 
ed, and  having  every  poffible  convenience  for  carrying  on  the  o- 
perations  of  agriculture.  Your  correfpondent  has  forgotten,  that 
it  was  on  account  of  the  farmer  I  regretted  the  advance  in  the 
price  of  labour,  and  not  that  I  wiflied  to  (Jeprive  him  of  the  com- 
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fort  which  the  cultivators  of  the  foil  arc  well  entitled  to  enjcf  • 
I  regretted  that  the  demands  of  workmen  put  it  out  of  our  {)owcr 
to  grant  to  tenants  the  accommodations  they  ought  to  have. 
\V!iy  am  I  then  attacked,  in  common  with  all  Highland  proprie- 
tors, for  illiherality  towards  our  tenants  ? 

] fad  tliere  been  futhciciu  grounds  for  the  late  advance  in  the 
price  of  labour,  I  ihould  have  been  the  laft  to  grumble.  In  my 
fecond  letter,  I  mention  the  appeal  of  workmen  to  the  price  of. 
provifions,  as  an  apology  for  thtir  nicrcafod  demands.  Whatever 
may  aclurdly  be  tlie  relation  (if  any)  betv/een  the  price  of  labour 
and  tlie  price  of  provifions,  it  appears  pretty  evident,  that,  in  the 
inflances  complained  of,  tlic  workmen  themfelves  look  upon  the 
latter  as  regulating  the  price  of  the  former.  As  I  think  abftraA 
f^^,ecul.nic!'.s  are  foreign  to  the  ])urpofe  of  your  Magazine,  I  for- 
bear faying  any  thing  on  this  fubjecl.  1  (] rail  only  ftate,  that  there 
are  two  quellions  :  Has  the  price  of  provifions  any  efFeft  on  the 
priLc  of  Libour  ?  and,  (Jaoht  the  price  of  provifions  to  have  any 
ciTocl  on  tlie  price  of  labour  ?  The  tlifculfion  of  tliefe  I  leave  to 
Pol-QLconomicus. 

1  bog  leave  to  inform  your  correfpondont,  that  we  require  no 
liglit  from  dofet  fpeculators,  to  ex] libit  to  us  *  what  effect  tlie  ex- 
ecution of  tlie  C;'ledonian  Canal  will  have  in  meliorating  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  Highlands. '  Ayvlhire  is  at  fo  gre.?t  a  diilance,  that 
we  cannot  fuppofe  a  political  ccconomill  there,  can  render  ufeful 
his  fpcculations  on  the  condition  of  the  North  Highlands  ;  at  Icail, 
unk'fs  he  can  exhibit  fome  acquaintance  tvith  the  nature,  the 
manr.ers  :md  culloms  of  the  country,  tlie  ditferent  relations  of 
the  inl.abitants  to  each  other,  and  ni.iny  other  particulars,  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  wl.-ich  are  necellary  for  Pol-Qiconomicus,  be- 
fore he  can  make  his  dilcuilion  of  any  importance.  At  all  events, 
1  liope  he  will  aildrefs  it  to  tlie  world,  and  not  to  Highland  pro- 
prietoivS  in  p.irticular,  wliom,  on  the  whole,  he  does  not  feem  to 
iiOld  in  very  hi^li  eiliijiation. 

As  to  our  appielienfions,  that,  without  fomc  caution,  the  exe- 
cution of  tlie  C  jioii<)ni;:n  Canid  v*ould  raifo  the  price  of  labour, 
I  mull  inform  your  conefpondent  that  tliey  were  not  ill-founded. 
'Uu^fe  who  had  charge  of  tire  work  f.iw  the  danger ;  and,  by  fix- 
ing the  j^rice  of  day-labour  iit  a  moderate  funi  for  the  fpecics  of 
work,  removed  our  fears  ;  ami  now  tlu-t  grand  undertaking  pro- 
ceedb  with  rapidity.  1  confcf\  that  I  ajn  now  more  of  your  opi- 
nion, th;it  the  vaUie  of  labour  Ihould  be  left  to  ilnd  its  own  level, 
btcaufe  I  have  begun  to  experience  that  it  ii-i/I  lind  its  level,  as  I 
Jliall  prefently  mention.  I  do  not  nicim  to  follow  Pol-CBconomicus 
through  his  Itatcment  of  the  caufcs  M'hich  eidiancc  the  price  of  la- 
bour; becaufc  I  never  doubted,  that,  ivhere  tbey  exijl^  the  circumilan- 

ces 
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ces  he  has  enumerated  will  raife  the  price  of  labour.  I  (hall  only 
fny,  thnt,  when  I  laid  my  complaint,  none  of  the  caufes  he  has  flated 
exillod,  which,  perhaps,  he  may  believe,  when  he  has  read  the 
following  cafe,  wliich  has  happened  to  myfelf. 

I  have  for  fevcral  years  continued  to  employ  the^  mafon  who 
Ion*:;  worked  for  my  father,  and  he  was  fo  good  a  workman 
that  I  lU'ver  wiihed  to  employ  aiiy  other ;  and  he  was  fo  far 
fatisfijd  with  the  profpe£\s  l:e  had,  that  he  alked  a  fmall  farm, 
which  I  gave  to  him.  1/ail  yejr,  his  demands  appeared  to  me 
very  extravagant.  He  liad  not  to  complain  of  inconjlancy  of 
employment,  being  obliged  to  work  far  from  home  in  the  midft 
of  an  *  unlhcltercd  heath, '  or  to  labour  under  any  of  the  difad- 
vantages  pointed  out  fo  feehngly  by  your  correfpondent.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  only  to  take  an  agreeable  walk  through  fertile 
fields,  and  by  '  the  living  haunts  of  men. '  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  feafon,  he  told  me  that  he  could  not  work  for  me, 
unlefs  I  agreed  to  give  him  three  guineas  per  rood  ;  and  he  en- 
forced hivS  demand  by  adding,  that  tliis  was  the  county  price.  I 
told  him  that  it  might  be  fo,  and  that  I  hoped  he  would  procure 
many  jobs,  but  that  I  had  none  for  him  at  that  rate.  A  mafou 
from  another  couniy  came  to  me,  and  faid  that  he  would  do  my 
work  for  Two  guineas  per  rood.  Having  inquired  into  his  charac- 
ter and  profclhonal  Ikill,  I  clofcd  with  him ;  and  he  is  at  this  mo- 
ment at  work,  and  has  obtained  a  variety  of  other  jobs.  Here, 
then,  is  a  moll  fortunate  occurrence.  Our  people,  leeing  that  a 
competition  is  created  againlt  thom  by  ftrangers,  will,  I  hope, 
return  to  their  fenfes  ;  and  the  price  of  labour  come  to  a  pro- 
per level.  Is  it  illiberal  policy  in  me,  or  any  perfjn,  to  em- 
ploy a  man  who  will  work  one  third  cheaper  than  another  ? 
Would  your  learned  correfpondent,  for  the  fake  of  enforcing  his 
maxims,  give  three  guineas  ioi  v/liat  might  be  obtained  for  two  1 
Pol-CEconomicus  would  make  you  believe,  that  I  confounded  a 
combination  of  the  workmen  a:ui  a  competition  of  the  maflers, 
and  crows  moll  lullily  at  this  important  difcovery.  The  fac^  is 
this  :  Tiie  workmen  did  poll  lively  fettle  tliat  they  would  demand 
an  increale  of  wages,  and  the  inaiiers  liad  no  fpirit  to  compete 
with  each  other,  but  quietly  acquiefced  in  tjie  demands  of  the 
men,  and  increafed  their  own  demands  on  their  employers.  There 
M'as  no  fuch  thiiig  as  a  com))etU4on  among  the  mti^kefSj  nor  did 
there  ex  ill  *  a  natural  combination  not  to  raife  the  wages.  *  I 
rather  imagine  that  the  mailers  are  indifferent  about  it,  or  would 
be  glad  of  th$  plea  of  an  increafe  of  wages,  in  order  to  raife  their 
rates,  which  ihey  gefieraily  do  in  an  increafittg  proportion,  as 
wages  rite,  and,  of  courf^,  derive  larger  profits  when  wages  ar^ 
high)  than  irheo  they  ave  low. 

F  f  2  From 
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From  what  I  have  dated,  I  believe  the  *  agreement  of  country 
rentlem'.n  among  themfelves  to  countera£l  the  extravagant  As 
nands  of  workmen, '  will  not  appear  to  have  had  any  bad  effelEbi 
■X'.:(^pt  fubjccling  fome  of  our  countrymen  to  pretty  fevere  pu- 
ll liunent,  by  preferring  ftrangers  to  them.  Happy  would  we  be 
n  employing  our  own  people  while  they  continued  to  be  reafon- 
ihlc  ;  but  wc  Diall  never  encourage  extravagance  and  impofition. 
^Vi'  111..  11  nevrr,  by  encouraging  thefe,  deprive  the  lower  rankt 
■roni  havioi;  tl-eir  little  jobs  executed  at  a  moderate  price* 

Should  Pol-CEconomicus  fnvour  us  with  any  future  difcuflion  on 
lie  v;'l'ae  of  Iwbour,  I  Lope  he  will  not  overlook  what  I  menticm 
ii  Hiv  ic'ccvinl  letter,  the  appeal  of  the  workmen  to  the  price  of 
3rovi:ions,  as  the  lUimlard  by  which  they  regulate  the  value  of 
heir  hibour. 

I  may  conclude  by  thr4nking  your  correfpondent  for  having  tak» 
jn  up  the  fubjeft  I  have  Iturtod,  and  for  treating  me,  on  the 
ivljole,  with  temper  and  moderation,  although  it  appears  difficult 
:o  rcfiil  occafionally  taking  a  hit  in  the  dark,  cfpccially  when  a  lit^ 
:Ie  Latin  fticks  at  the  finger  ends.  This  is  of  little  confequence. 
If  I\U  Qilconomicus  thinks  that  I  have  advanced  any  principles 
Injurious  to  public  improvement,  he  will  do  me  a  fmgular  favour 
by  writing  to  me  a  private  letter ;  and  if,  in  a  private  difcuflion, 
[  Ihould  difcover  that  I  am  wrong,  I  Avail  gladly  acknowledge  my 
L-rror  in  your  Magazine,  and  alio  my  debt  to  your  correfpondent. 
riie  refult  of  fuch  a  difculFion  will  latisfy  moft  of  your  readers  ; 
md  it  is  not  perhaps  proper  to  take  up  too  many  of  your  pagcii 
with  abftraft  fubjefts. 

I  truft  you  will  forgive  my  rcquefl,  that  you  will  favour  us  vrith 
your  opinion  on  the  fubjeft  under  difcuflion.  I  know  your  cor- 
refpondent will  not  quarrel  with  me  for  appealing  to  you,  who 
have  made  the  Farmer's  Magazine  what  it  is,  and  who  at  all  times 
fcem  difpofcd  to  admit  every  fair  and  amicable  difcuflion. 

Hac  tibi  erunt  artes  ;  pacifque  wipotiere  morem, 
Pnrccre  fubjfniSf  et  debellare  Juperhos. 

I  remain,  Sir,  with  refpeft, 

Your  moil  obedient  humble  fervant, 

^ouly  '^dZept,  1804.  George  Stewart  Mackenzie. 


NOTE. 


The  Condu£tor,  agreeable  to  the  requeft  of  his  refpedabk 
:orrefpondent,  intended  to  have  offered  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
ibove  communication,  and  the  one  therein  referred  to;  hut  ■ 
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preflure  of  bufinefs  prevents  him  from  inveftigating  the  arguments 
ufed,  with  that  attention  which  their  importance  defervcs.  He 
muft  remark,  however,  that  the  value  of  labour  is  fcldom,  if 
ever,  regulated  by  the  price  of  provifions,  but  generAlly,  if  not 
always,  by  the  quantity  of  labour  prefented  in  the  market,  com- 
pared with  the  demand  which  appears  for  it.  So  far  from  labour 
being  increafed  in  value  by  a  rile  upon  the  price  of  provifions, 
the  fa£l  is,  that  the  latter  circumftance  uniformly  contributes  to 
render  labour  of  lefs  value.  When  provifions  rife  above  par,  the 
mod  of  people  muft  work  more  than  ufual  before  they  are  able 
to  purchafe  an  ordinary  fupply  of  food  \  and  others,  who  in  a 
great  meafure  would  remain  idle,  are  then  necefCtated  to  work  fo 
as  they  may  live  ;  which  circumftances  throw  more  labour  into  the 
market,  and  ferve  to  reduce  its  value,  unlefs  a  proportionable  in- 
creafe  of  demand  appears  for  the  extra  quantity  of  labour  that  is 
then  prefented. 

As  exprefled  in  a  former  note,  we  are  decidedly  hoftile  to  every 
attempt  which  may  be  made  to  regulate  the  value  of  labour : 
therefore,  we  are  clear  that  labourers  and  artizans  of  every  de- 
fcription  (hould  enjoy  full  liberty  to  bring  their  labour  to  market, 
there  to  fell  it  at  the  higheft  price  which  can  be  procured.  This 
by  no  means  fuLjefts  the  purchafcrs  to  pay  a  higher  price  tlian 
may  by  them  be  confidered  as  fair  and  reafonable  \  for  if  the  pur- 
chafer  is  a  judge,  he  will  never  confent  to  give  more  than  market 
value.  The  anecdote  given  by  our  refpeftable  correfpondent  of 
his  two  mafons,  illuftrates  what  is  in  our  view,  better  than  any 
thing  which  we  at  this  time  can  recoiled.  N. 


FOR   THE   farmer's   MAGAZINE. 


Original  Letter  fr$m  John  Cockburn^  Efq^  of  Ormifony  to  Alexander 
Wight ^  one  of  his  Tenants ^  dated  Tottenham  ^  near  London,  i  'jth 
December  1726. 

Alexander, 

Some  days  ago,  I  received  yours  o^  30th  November,  which  is 
the  firft  I  have  had  from  you,  or  any  of  your  neighbours,  of  u 
long  time.  My  wife  returns  thanks  to  yours  for  the  receipt  for 
making  of  ftarch  j  and,  as  we  are  farmers  here,  flie  fays  there  is 
no  receipt  which  fhe,  as  a  fifter  farmer's  wife,  can  return,  but 
ihe  fhall  be  glad  to  fend.  I  did  not  fend  the  book  about  flax,  as 
1  recommended  •,  for  it  makes  the  profit  fo  extravagant,  tliat  it 
is  not  to  be  minded.  But  I  read  all  fuch  books ;  ar.d  if  I  meet 
with  one  ufeful  thought,  I  throw  away  all  the  relt ;  and  don't 
grudge  my  trouble  in  reading  a  vaft  desl  of  ftufF,  if  I  find  any  - 

F  f  3  thing 
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thing  tlmt  helps  mc  to  a  ncsv  and  good  idea,  from  which  any  im- 
provement can  be  made. 

I  mull  defire  you  will  not  be  difcouraged  by  what  you  fay  of 
the*  country  people  pulling  up  and  fpoiiing  your  trees.  Your 
ditclics,  as  yet,  fccm  to  bt  princip-iUy  upon  tlic  road  fides,  where 
they  arc  moit  expofcil  to  tlicir  ill  nature.  When  you  come  to 
fubdividc  your  eiH*lolurcs,  1  lit^pc  you  will  not  find  them  deftroyed 
fo  much ;  but  I  il^TiiC  yt^u  will  I'upply  what  arc  already  deflroyed; 
and  if  you  arc  lii.^rt  of  tiL*."^,  cill  for  what  you  want  from  my 
nurfcrv.  I  fuvlh^r  dtfnv,  iJuit  vou  will  endeavour  to  catch  one 
of  thcfc  nvalicious  pi  rpl.  ;  aiul  if  my  own  court  will  not  be  at 
the  trouble  of  puniii.iru^  tlum,  I  il.'.re  (iiy  cither  the  Sheriff  or 
JidllccvS  yji  Peace  will  ilo  it,  to  Inch  purpcfe  as  will  deter  others, 
li  tlii^  is  not  tried,  1  nuLT^fiilpeil  your  not  iloing  what  is  in  your 
power ;  and  if  1  don't  fnid  rree*i  in  the  hcdijcs,  I  fhall  be  difap- 
rv^i'.ite  ',  111  id  not  vmII  pl.Mfd.  It  wa:?  a  bad  fe:ifon  hdt  year  for 
fowiiig  wheat  •,  bur  that  ih-uld  not  ilila^urage  fowing  it.  It  will 
b:  fi:u!:i!,  taking  one  v^;.;*  wlih  anoiher,  the  p-ain  that  will  yield 
rl.e   nK.t   to  the  f.:rnur  v. lio  cojiiiilev,-*  rl»e  cxpcnce  of  labourj 


I  a'n  f;l.ul  you  have  IulIi  en»'ourac;cmeiit  for  fowing  clover  and 
rye-ji;ra!s  feeds  *,  and  I  thi.-.i:  you  are  in  the  right  in  trying  different 
feafoiis  for  fowirs;  your  r\e-i;rarj5.  I  am  convinced  that  it  will 
come  more  into  lailiion,  wli.ih  will,  for  many  years,  keep  up  the 
dematrl  for  the  lecd  ;  aiu!  tin  fc  wl;.>  li.iV'.'  it  ro  fell  will  get  the 
iu!vMFUr.;;e,  till  t-i.'  ci  untry  con-js  ru  Le  fiiiiy  lupplicd.  In  countries 
where  clov».r  is  nuicli  uled,  I  have  ^ren.rully  heard  that  the  fecond 
crop  is  the  cler.nell  feeti.  'riic  b'liU  c^mini^  from  all  quarters  to 
cat  ir,  a.i.l  malvins.'  you  f*...r  iti  o^xw:  lp(»-lv'.l,  nuitl  go  to  the  ac- 
count of  its  r.ot  being  eneh^l*.!!,  and  ihcw^;  t)ie  r.ood  of  enclofurcs, 
or  rati-.v-'r  the  lofs  of  noi  havini:;  then).  Thj  prefent  weather  (if 
vriih  you  ns  here)  is  very  tlanEi;Lrou.i  to  y(^r.!i-r  crops,  botJi  of  grafs- 
fL\•■.i^  IT.  1  wh",:t*,  for,  as  we  lia^'e  ]r..d  ::  Irrijng  black  froft,  and 
r.::.\  c  ■.*  r]:.^w  tw'r.'  duii;:^  die  li.n^-  o"  1;,  \Nlji^!i  melted  as  it  fell, 
tfie  v.\t  mu:.  h..\.'  ;j:"iie  '.!.\v:i  to  ih-;  r.-./.s,  a::.l  no  doubt  but  the 
ii;(ii;4  freih  h.ive  ^\.iie  i!..*  fame  kn^^iii,  w.\A  lo  mav  have  hurt  the 
w!ie.it.->  in  llie  cr-i;:itiv,  .: ;  •■  I:.is  tl.  .;;  tii:  !\..!is  a:Hl  peas  in  my 
;,arc!e'i.  As  y-'u;  ]■.  :.^t.  ^i,v:''.;:iil  wa-^  v.\-r.  uu:i^^^'tl  and  in  order, 
1  tl;ii'.:'t  r.ctliiM^- ci"  y  '.ii  'i:virj;  i  \y^-.\  c'-.)p  of  b  :ley  upon  it, 
and  ti'.at  yuv.  fav  -i  f.  v.I.  'ViV-:  rr.a-.!.'^^  ;'v,  u'.i!  in  ^:o:nl  o'.der,  and  (o 
favin;!  I'e.:;!,  i-,  r-w:  -  '.'  [Wc  t:-i 'i.-  I  ;.  iv  -  «.  're:i  r-.ci^iiviv.  ndcd,  and 
am  '.;!.i.l  v.'ii  ]  v:  I"  ••id  ti  i  .  .\  •..'.■  ;-  •  c!  it.  In  acconnt-i  of 
thar.;:-.  'wA  yrrl.iy  1. «!::;;  c'.'  :\.\  ii  /  c -.'lil;  i  v.^Me  arri.le.  I  wilh 
vo-i  ^   :1  t-l-i  i.  ■:  V  !.  ■:  v.:    ;*  .•  ■',  an<i  v.  !■   t  v-  t:  had  in  ;':  it,     TiiC 

'  lliS 
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the  churchj  is  fo  great  that  I  hope  you  will  go  on  with  them^ 
cfpecially  as  you  find  good  crops  of  com  after  them.  I  find  my 
garden  llufF  not  only  helps  my  own  table,  but  faves  me  much 
butcher  meat ;  for  my  fervants  are  fond  of  it,  when  not  prcfTed 
upon  them,  but  givcH  as  a  favour. 

I  cannot  fay  that  1  know  any  thing  of  flax  by  experience ;  but 
have  always  heard,  that  the  feed  ought  to  be  changed  frequently. 
I  therefore  advife  your  getting  feed  from  Holland,  though  your 
own  may  be  excellent,  and  the  felling  of  it  may  be  apparently 
attended  with  lofs.  If  you  continue  your  refolution  of  coming 
into  England,  I  believe  I  can  get  you  recommendations  to  feveral 
places  in  the  nortli,  about  Stockton  and  in  Yorkfhire.  You  will 
find  fomc  very  bad  hulhandry  \  but  ftill,  in  mod  places,  fomething 
to  be  learned  upon  the  main.  If  you  incline  to  come  this  length, 
you  fliall  be  welcome  to  lodging,  tor  the  time  you  can  fpare ;  and 
fo  you  may  fee  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  feveral  thi>n[i;s  which  cannot  fo  well  be  explained 
by  writing.  In  general,  I  believe,  you  may  depend  upon  my 
inclining  to  encourage  indufiry ;  and,  in  particular,  where  I  find 
it  in  cne  of  my  own  tetmntSj  and  one  horn  and  bred  upon  my  own 
eftatej  to  whom  I  always  think  I  have  a  particular  relation y  and  a 
tie  upon  me  to  eticourage^  more  than  fir  angers ;  fo  you  may  expeB 
all  that  a  landlord  ran  do  for  your  conveniency  in  the  brewery ^  if 
you  think  of  it,  and  that  you  can  make  by  it,  without  fuffering 
in  your  farm,  and  other  bufincfs  in  which  you  are  engaged.  As 
I  fiiall  have  a  regard  for  you  in  any  thing  1  Ihall  a(k,  fo  I  expe£l: 
you  will  defir«:  nothing  of  me  but  what  is  reafonable  \  and  that 
you  will  not  think  that  I  am  not  to  have  a  reafonable  return  for 
the  money  I  have,  and  muft  lay  out  before  that  houfe  and  all 
belonging  to  it  is  made  complete ;  and  alfo  a  reafonable  rent  for 
the  land  you  have  added  to  it.  As  1  believe  we  both  incline  to  do 
fairly  by  each  other  in  fuih  things^  I  can't  think  wc  can  differ,  if, 
upon  fecond  thoughts,  you  (hall  judge  it  convenient  for  you, 
and  that  you  can  really  find  advantage  by  engaging  in  it,  at  fuch 
a  rent  as  I  can  reafonably  let  it  at;  and  I  am  fure  you  know  me 
well  enough,  to  think  that  J  don* t  incline  tofqueeze^  efpecially  from 
you  or  your  friends,  to  whom  1  have  always  (liown  the  greatelt 
favour. 

If  you  think  of  this,  I  would  have  you  employ  fome  of  your 
time,  before  you  fet  out,  in-endeavouring  to  fee  the  Scots  way 
of  malting  and  brewing,  both  at  Edinburgh  and  other  great  malt- 
ing houfes,  fuch  asMrFalPs  at  Dunbar,  and  MrMathie's  in  your 
neighbourhood.  You  will  the  fooner  underdand  what  you  fee 
in  England,  that  you  have  fome  notion  of  it;  and  alfo  you  will  be 

F  f  4  the 
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the  better  able  to  obferVe  the  difFcrenccj  and  make  remarks  for 
your  future  advantage. 

You  fay  you  have  no  underftanding  of  woollen  goods.  Ton 
will  eafily  get  enough  to  enable  you  to  deal  a  little  in  them  in 
the  country  retail  way,  that  a  country  man  may  find  at  year 
houfr  each  of  the  things  he  mod  commonly  wants  for  h!s 
family,  or  other  ufcs,  and  fo  provide  himfelf  at  once,  in  place. 
of  going  to  different  towns  \  otherwife,  he  will  go  for  iron  (for 
example)  where  he  can  get  cloth  and  other  things  for  a  coat—. 
But  you  an*  better  judge  of  this  than  I.  Never  tkhik  your  letters 
are  tircfome  to  me  ;  for  I  am  always  ivill'tng  to  give  the  bejl  advice  I 
cafiy  and  mightily  pleafed  to  hear  of  you  having  fuccefs  in  any  improve'^ 
went  you  under  take.     So  ivrite  freely. 


TO   THE   CONDUCTOR   OF   THE  PARMER's    MAGAZINE. 

On  the  Advantage  of  ufutg  Hoi  Lime  when  Seed  IVheat  is  Steeped* 

Sir,  •  .        ■       .- 

A  coRRESPONPENT  in  No.  XVII.  of  your  Magazine,  who 
fi^;ius  Iiimfclf  A.  S.,  has  favoured  the  public  with  fome  remarks 
on  a  communication  made  by  the  late  Sir  John  Call  to  the  Board 
oi'  A^ric'ilture,  on  the  fmut  or  black  upon  wheat,  wherein  he 
flors  net  difpl.iy  much  acquaintance  with  the  fubje£l.  '  He*  af- 
funico,  as  an  acknowledged  fact,  what  1  am  by  nu  means  difpof- 
rri  to  confider  in  that  light,  viz.  that  fteoping  feai  is  attended 
wirh  dangerous  confcquences,  and  ulos  fome  arguments  which 
ou^ht  ni)t  to  pafs  unnoticed  ;  becaufe  a  general  adoption  of  his 
fcniiments   would   inevitably    lead    to    the    moll   direful    confc- 

s 

<[\i  t:ccs.  As  you  dcfire  the  attention  of  your  correfpondents 
to  tijc  fu'-jcct  which  A.  S.  attempted  to  inveiiigate,  I  cannot 
f  rln  ur  fif-ni  troubling  you  with  the  following  thoughts,  which 
Hi ."  1)C  iiiVd  in  .iny  n;:\n:icr  you  plcafe. 

Wliethrr  the  fniuity  dud  which  appears   upon   wheat   is   the 

mir.iirv'  fcod  of  a  plant  or  <in  animalcula,  I  iliall  not  llop  to  ex- 

n:niv,  ihuugli  I  am  of  opinion  with  your  corref.)ondcnt  that   it 

i:  \'.r  i.utt^r.      Hut,   i:o  matt<  r  what  it  is;  all  that  is   ncccirary  is 

a  It  n^L^1v  for  t'hc  cliir  aiV.     Ac^iculturills  have   for   many  ycarSi 

.  !,  ;.  I'or  Hi  I'lV  centuTiL■^,  ,:^.d  u^fps  and  picklfs  as  a  preven- 

;   ...'.■■i  ii  is  II.  i  I'.i'.'iU  wit!)  tiiL  k'.'owii'.'iH"  ol    every  one   of 

.   '«r.(j  i:.  n   ri   ■  '  .t'.'.l    tariiiti,  t};.«i    luch,   when   pro- 

t   "I  -.  li' '■.iual  rcaicdy  .:^j:;i.;il    this    baneful 

■■■**-rr  is  tl'{'   following  paffage: 

•  Att 
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^  All  fegn  aware  that  deeping  feed  in  pickled  of  common  fait  is 
attended  with  dangerous  confequ^nces. '  The  doftrine,  here 
meant  to  be  inculcated,  I  deny,  in  the  moft  exprcfs  terms ;  and, 
for  a  trifling  premium  per  acre,  will  undertake  to  infure  the 
whole  feed  of  England  from  injury  by  pickling,  and  the  crop 
from  being  damaged  by  fmut,  providing  the  following  recipe  is 
judicioufly  applied. 

Steep  your  wheat  five  or  fix  hours  in  water  brought  from  the 
fea,  which  will  fave  expence,  if  it  can  conveniently  be  got ;  but 
it  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  lleep  it  in  common  water 
failed,  till  it  is  ftrong  enough  to  fwim  an  egg,  (lirring  it  frequent- 
ly. Procure  frefti  unflacked  lime  from  the  kiln,  and  when  you 
begin  to  let  the  water  off,  flack  your  lime  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
it ;  when  the  water  is  completely  drained  off,  turn  the  wheat  out 
of  your  tub,  and  to  every  buftiel  of  it  allow  a  peck  of  lime  ;  fprin- 
kle  this  over  it,  and  keep  (lirring  the  whole  with  a  (hovel  till  they 
are  completely  mixed,  fo  as  every  grain  may  receive  a  fliare. 
When  dry,  it  is  ready  for  fowiiig ;  but  fliould  the  lime  prove 
troublefome  or  dangerous  to  the  feedfman's  eyes,  fome  more  wa- 
ter may  be  thrown  upon  it  \  for  when  the  lime  is  dry,  the  cure 
is  effefted.  If  the  wheat  is  meant  to  be  drilled,  fift  the  lime 
upon  it,  in  the  firft  indance,  and  from  it  afterwards. 

The  lime,  I  am  perfuaded,  is  the  gtznd  panacea  ;  and  I  only  re- 
commend fait  water  in  preference  to  irefli,  becaufe  the  lime  adhere* 
more  clofely  to  the  grain,  when  the  former  is  ufed.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  the  procefs  lies  in  the  mixing  of  the  wheat  and  lime 
completely  together,  fo  as  every  kernel  of  the  wheat  may  receive  its 
due  proportion  of  lime ;  for  unlefs  this  is  carefully  attended  to,  dan- 
ger will  not  be  prevented,  every  kernel  that  efcapes  the  lime  be- 
Lig  fiable  to  receive  and  propagate  the  difeafe.  I  once  witneffed 
a'^cafe,  which  has  fixed  me  moft  firmly  in  the  opinion  that  frefli 
lime  is  abfolutely  necefl[ary  to  accomplifh  a  cure.  A  very  expe- 
rienced and  intelligent  farmer  having  ufed  all  the  wheat  he  had 
pr.pired  lor  feed,  wanted  a  few  bumels  to  complete  his  fowing; 
and  being  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  kiln,  determined  to 
make  ufe  of  fome  old  Ume,  which  had  been  long  in  his  pofTef- 
fion.  I  examined  the  crop,  along  with  the  owner,  in  the  fuc- 
cee  iin^  year,  when  it  was  ready  for  the  fickle^  and  found,  that 
\*  liere  hot  lime  had  been  ufed,  no  fmut  prevailed,  but  that  the 
crop  WAS  much  hurt  where  cold  lime  had  been  fubftituted. 

Sf)me  caution  is  certainly  neceflary  with  regard  to  lime  ;  for 
fliouId  it  be  ufed  when  not  properly  flacked,  the  great  degree  of 
of  heat  thereby  occafioned  would  deftroy  the  vegetative  principle 
of  the  feed  ;  but  if  applied  with  the  precautions  recommended,  I 
am  perfuaded  that  the  liming  and  pidding,  fo  far  from  proving 

prejudicial^ 
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prejudicial,  may,  in  fome  flight  degree,  a£l  as  a  manure.  I  hive 
pra^tiied  the  method  of  pickling  now  defcribed  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  never  fufFered  injury  from  fmut.  Once,  and 
once  only  in  that  time,  during  mv  abfence  from  home,  and  when 
my  regular  feedfman  was  indifpofed,  the  procefs  was  left  to  an 
inexperienced  hand ;  and  I  v>ms  a  material  fufFerer,  by  his  apply- 
ing the  lime  without  flacking  it  fufficiently.  I  am  yours,  &c. 
Norfolk,   1 804.  .  T.  W. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, 

I  believe  that  the  infertlon  of  poetical  articles  forms  no  part  of 
your  plan  •,  yet  1  hope  a  deviation  from  it,  in  favour  of  the  cn- 
clofed  Elegy,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  majority  of  your 
readers.  The  Elegy  now  fcnt  you  was  written  fhortly  after  the  na- 
tion loft  that  cminer.t  agriculturift,  the  Duke  of  Bedf.ord,  and 
originally  circulated  among  the  mehabcrs  of  a  private  Society, 
who  confidcrcd  themfclvcs  as  greatly  benefited  by  his  noble  exer- 
tions. From  a  member  of  that  Society  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
Elegy,  and  was  permitted  to  requcft  its  infertion  in  your  valuable 
Magazine.     I  am  yojrs, 

A  Frif.kd  to  Agriculture. 


u'lti  E!tr\y  fucral  to  the  Memzry;  zf  t:c  Mrfl  NcbU  Francis 
IIUSSEL,    Dl-1:E  of   UliOFoRD,    CS'f. 

What  founds  of  woe  from  Wohurn  proves  refound  ! 

What  pi  jiiuive  murmurings  fill  the  rural  plains  ! 
Wl-.v  hani;S  yoTi  ^loom  AuguftC^  towers  around  ? 

Wliy  pours  Br':ti:ii?iia  fad  ihc  forrowing  ftrains? 

Her  much-lovM  Lord  fweet  Woburn  fad  bewails, 

Tiielr  Patron  gone,  the  lylvan  meads  deplore;         j 

In  mournful  gloom  her  v/ocs  Augufa  veils, 
llrhauiua  wetfps  that  Bldiokd  is  no  more  ! 

A!i  !   HrrioHD  rone  ! — who  can  the  tear  reftrain  ? 

Wli.:r  bdoni  bleeds  not  at  his  early  doom  ? 
(V">  !  virtue,  j^ranJ.eur,  excellfnce,  how  vain  ! 

Kou^'I'.t  cr.:^  avt'vt  ti^.e  triumphs  cf  the  tumb  ! 


In 
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In  life's  gay  morn,  bright  did  his  beauties  (Iiine, 
Each  charm  bloomi'd  fair»  each  virtue  glowM  fercne ; 

Joy  fmil'd  arourid,  Peace  ftrewM  her  fweets  divine : 
And  Hope,  exulting,  hail*d  the  brightening  fcene. 

As  youth  roird  on,  ftill  fair  the  profpe£k  glow.'d. 

His  noble  form  increaiing  charms  afTum'd, 
Truth  fir'd  his  breaft,  love  all  its  warmth  beflowM, 

And  each  lov*d  grace  in  fmiling  fweetnefs  blpom'd. 

To  (lore  his  mind  with  wifdom's  choiced  Iwects, 

With  ardour  fir'd,  and  emulous  to  excel. 
He  fcience  rang'd,  explor'd  the  Mufes'  fcats» 

And  roani'd  the'haunts  where  Taftc  and  Genius  dwell. 

In  bloom  of  life,  gracM  with  each  manly  art. 

To  grandeur,  wealth,  and  rank's  firft  honours  ralsM, 

Russel's  *  famM  deeds  infpir'd  his  geu'rous  heart, 
And  all  his  Virtues  in  his  bofom  blazM. 

IJager  the  Patriot  and  the  Sage  to  (land. 

Firm,  brave,  determined,  and  upright  he  (hone  i 

To  check  abufe,  fubdue  ufurp'd  command. 

And  guard  the  Laws,  the  Courttry,  and  the  Tlironc. 

Bold  to  refift  Oppreflion's  tyrant  fway,      ^ 
Applauding  Senates  hail'd  his  patriot  drain : 

Exulting  Freedom  wakM  the  daring  lay, 

DiiTcnfion  ceas'd,  and  Faftion  rag'd  in  vain. 

Keen  to  repel  the  proud  invading  foe,  f 

And  tenets  crufli,  which  fociul  blifs  derange. 

Dauntlefs  he  ftood,  to  ward  the  threatened  blow, 
Still  Difcord's  voice,  and  blaft  the  ills  of  change. 

Yet,  though  he  (lirunk  not  from  the  warrior's  toil, 
His  country's  good  dill  form'd  his  glorious  aim. 

By 

♦  The  excellent  William  Lord  Ruffel,  who  flourifhed  in  1680.  Of 
this  Lord  Ruffel' his  Grace  was  the  great  great  grandioD.  After  his 
death,  his  father,  William  the  fifth*  Earl  of  Bedford,  was  created  by 
King  William,  Marquis  of  Taviftock  and  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  and  a- 
mong  the  motives  for  this  promotion,  afligned  in  the  patent,  it  is  ob- 
feivcd, — <  that  this  was  not  the  lead,  that  he  was  the  father  to  the 
Lord  Rufltl,  the  ornameut  of  his  age,  whofe  name  could  never  be  for- 
gotten, fo  long  as  men  preferved  any  efteem  for  fanAity  of  manners, 
grcatnefs  of  mind,  and  a  love  to  their  country,  conftant  even  to  death.  * 

f  On  the  threatened  invafion  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  join- 
ed a  Volunteer  corps;,  in  which  the  Lord  CbanccUor  of  England  alfo 
was  carolled. 
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By  ufeful  arts  to  meliorate  the  foil. 

Improve  its  culture,  and  extend  its  fame. 

By  him  the  Plough  its  honoured  rank  refum'd, 
Flocks,  tillage,  herds,  unequallM  luftre  flied  ; 

£ach  form  improvM  the  rural  arts  afliim'd. 

Arts  f  which  fupport,  and  Britain*s  grandeur  fpread. 

To  guide  the  Plough  more  ufeful  good  imparts. 
Than  (kill  in  arms  to  dare  the  martial  deed ) 

To  (limulate  States  to  fhine  in  rural  art9» 
Is  nobler  far  than  conquering  hods  to  lead. 

Charm'd  with  thefe  arts,  he  towns  and  cities  rear*d. 
Made  defarts  bloom,  and  groves  the  waftes  adorn  | 

Peopled  lone  wilds,  the  barren  woodlands  cleared. 
And  bade  the  vallies  wave  with  golden  corn. 

By  talle  improved,  fair  Vofe  the  cultured  farm, 

Flocks,  herds,  and  villas,  grac'd  the  flow'ry  plains  j 

Health,  peace,  and  joy,  fpread  round  each  grateful  charm^ 
Contentment  clv-er'd,  and  Plenty  blefs'd  the  fwains. 

Vice  fled  the  vales,  with  Lux'ry's  blading  train  ; 

Ambition,  guile,  ai:d  treach'ry  were  unknown  ; 
Amid  their  toils  foft  flow'd  the  cheerful  drain. 

And  round  the  cots  the  Loves  and  Graces  (hone. 

Sweet  fcenes  of  blifs  ! — which  Bedford  bade  to  fmile. 
No  more  his  profence  (hall  your  charms  redorc  ! 

Yet  memory  oft  fhall  mark  his  glorious  toil. 

And,  forrowing,  mufe  on  joys  that  rife  no  more. 

'Mid  culturM  wilds  where  flocks  untended  dray, 
Where  padures  fmile,  and  goMen  harveds  wave. 

The  fwains,  enraptur'd  as  they  roam,  diall  fay, — 

"  Thefe  wades  to  bloom,  the  noble  Bedford  gave.  " 

Bring  fnow-drops,  violets,  and  the  primrofe  bloom, 
The  crocus,  daflbdils,  and  hyacinths  drew  ; 

With  Spring's  fird  flow'rs  adorn  his  early  tomb, 
His  facred  urn  with  love's  foft  tears  bedew. 

Let  fond  remembrance  mark  his  faultlefs  fume, 
Dwell  on  his  virtues,  and  his  deeds  emblaze, — 

Deeds  which  awak'd  great  George's  •  loud  acclaim, 
And  dill  (liall  flourilh  in  his  country's  pralfc. 
Yet. 

•|-  Patgrage  ct  labourage  lout  Ice  deux  inamiiullcy  dc  TEtat. 

•  On  receiving  the  accoudt  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
the  King  moft  fc  |  ngly  exclaimed — **  The  death  of  fo  good  a  man 
ii  a  public  loii  \ '' 
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Tet|  oft  as  memory  Cheynies*  fane  reviews^ 
And  pours  the  figh  where  low  his  relics  lie  ; 

On  nobler  fcenes  let  raptuiM  fancy  mi^e, 

Unveil  the  climes  where  Bedford  lives  on  high. 

Time  does  not  end  that  life  man  here  deplores, 
Nor  death  the  foul's  unbounded  pow'rs  deftroy ; 

Loofe  from  the  world,  on  angels'  wings  it  foars» 
And,  free,  expatiates  the  bright  realms  of  joy. 

Far  beyond  ills,  by  feraphs  crown'd  above. 
He  joins  the  juft  in  bow'rs  of  blifs  reclin'd ; 

Drinks  life's  pure  ftream,~adores  Creative  Love, 
And  to  its  fource  exalts  his  boundlefs  mind. 

Yes  ;  doom'd  by  Heaven,  the  good  (hall  never  die. 
For  endlefs  gloiy  Virtue's  toils  (hall  crown ; 

Their  honours  here  ev*n  Time's  proud  rage  defy, 
Tiie  Patriot's  name  (hall  (till  live  in  renown. 

Still  as  their  fweets  the  flow'rs  of  Spring  unveil, 
1(1  growing  charms  (hall  Bedford's  memory  (hine  \ 

His  works  of  Peace  Britannia^  fons  (hall  hail. 
And  deathlefs  laurels  round  his  urn  entwine. 

While  focial  virtue  cheers  life's  humble  (hed. 
While  Patriot  worth  to  Freedom's  fons  is  dear. 

To  didant  climes  his  glorious  fame  (hall  fpread. 
And  lateft  time  his  honour'd  name  revere. 


TO   THE   conductor  OF  THE   FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Upon  Straighting  Ridges* 

aSiR, 

Your  Publication  came  into  my  hand  only  of  late,  for  which 
I  am  forry,  as  I  have  not  hitherto  perufed  any  thing  of  the  kind 
which  has  afforded  me  fo  much  fatisfaAion.  Give  me  leave,  at 
this  ritne,  to  add  my  mite  to  the  large  (lock  of  information 
tranfmitred  to  you,  which  I  hope  may  find  a  corner  in  your 
ufeful  Repofitory. 

In  your  third  volume,  page  278,  fome  very  good  hints  are  of- 
fered refpe£ling  (Iraighting  ridges,  a  fubje^  of  much  import- 
ance to  the  agriculturift,  as  this  operation  tends  both  to  facili- 
tate the  execution  of  bbour,  and  to  beautify  and  improve  every 
branch  thereof.  I  believe  few  perfons  have  ftraighted  more 
fidges  than  I  have  done,  efpedally  upon  wet  clay  foils,  in  which 

(ituatioa 
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fitmtion  the  operation  is  unt^oubtedly  moft  difficult  to  execute  | 
v]\:rr'*as  en  dry  fjils,  very  little  ju'l^emcnt  or  Ikill  is  required 
to  acco:7^.!»lil]i  this  change,  with  fafety  to  the  giound  and  advan- 
taj:t;  to  iIjC  occupitT. 

In  1794,  I  sallowed  and  (Irai^htcd  a  field  of  about  thirty 
acri-s,  vliich  had  been  oats  tlic  prcteJinjr  year.  The  foil  was  a 
wet  tl  r.',  and  the  ridges  were  very  unequal  in  breadth,  from  ten 
to  iliiity  feet,  int:  rmixed  with  butts  or  pu{l<:ts,  which  are  al- 
ways (ietriment.il  to  fuch  far.  Is,  as  they^occafion  the  ploughi, 
izQ,  to  turn  often  upon  the  othf^r  ridges,  by  which  means  the 
jMints,  ex  marks  of"  tlie  horf».'S  fc;et,  are  left  unfilled  up.  The 
firfl  operation  confided  in  cleavir.g  down  the  ridges.  The  field 
was  t!i::n  ploughed  acrofs,  and  thoroughly  harrowed;  but  before 
the  bread  ri  'gcs  could  be  brought  to  a  level,  feveral  ploughings 
Were  nectfTiry,  which  were  accorlingly  given.  The  feafon, 
however,  was  far  advar.cfd,  bv-fore  thcl'e  neceflary  operations 
could  be  efyr(fled  ;  and,  as  lime  could  not  at  this  time  be  applied 
M-ith.  advantage,  1  was  under  the  nccefliiy  of  laying  it  up  in 
lie.ip?,  in  an  adj.icent  ^rafs  fielii,  fo  :is  it  might  be  expeditiouily 
l.ti  1  on  whenever  the  field  was  Itraightwd.  The  next  confidera- 
tion  was,  to  form  the  ridg»s  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  prevent 
water  from  (lagnating  upon  the  ground.  With  this  view,  I  run 
them  partly  eall  and  well^,  and  pirtly  north  and  fouth,  as  the 
level  would  admit.  When  tlie  ridges  were  thus  formed  and  ga- 
thered up,  the  lime  was  applied,  and  a  good  crors-harrowing 
given,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  furrows. 

It  being  now  the  latter  end  01  0£loher,  and  the  M'eather  very 
wet,  I  thought  it  advantageous,  in  giving  the  feed-furrow,  to 
yoicc  the  horfcs  in  lin^,  aiul  not  ubreail,  as  is  the  ufual  praAice. 
At  this  time,  fome  well  meaning  cld-falhioned  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhoo«l  appeared  very  zealous  to  corrccl  my  miftaken 
ideas  : — they  even  called  out  to  my  ft  wants,  *  What  !  is  your 
mafter  going  to  fow  wheat  there  ?  He  will  repent  if  he  does. 
Tell  him  he  has  fpoiled  tl:e  field  for  \ ears  to  come. '  Thcfc 
I;ind  advices  and  cxclam:iiions,  however,  had  but  little  t-fFed. 
1  was  determined  to  {hake  myfelf  i»ut  of  the.  trammels  of  the 
old  fchool,  and  accordingly  went  on  with  my  operations.  The 
whole  field  was  fown  on  6ih  and  7th  of  November,  -and  the 
braird  appeared  ab.uu  the  beginning  of  December.  The  wea- 
ther having  been  wet  for  fome  days  after  the  wheat  was  fown, 
it  appeared  rather  thin  in  March,  but  always  retained  a  dark 
green  (oiour.  It  improved  much  during  the  fummer  months; 
and,  at  harveft,  turned  out  as  good  a  crop  as  ever  I  faw  upon 
lach  poor  wet  foil,  the  produce  per  acre  being  from  32  to  34 
AVinchcllcr  bulhtls  of   good   marketable   grain.     Next  year  I 

ploughed 
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tughed  the  field  again,  and  fowed  one  half  with  oats,  and  the 
ler  half  with  peas,  both  which  were  as  good  crops  as  could 
cxpefted.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  I  fliouM  hate 
vn  grafs  feeds  among  the  wheat  •,  but  it  is  my  opinion,  thar, 
len  ridges  have  been  altered,  a  fccond  fallowinvr  is  neceflary, 
'ore  the  field  can  be  profitably  laid  down  in  grafs.  Lad  year, 
traightfd  a  fmall  field  in  the  above  menrio.ned  way,  which 
>  anfwercd  my  expectations  to  the  full.  It  was  fown  with 
ifs  feeds,  which  at  prefent  promife  well. 
The  advantages  refulting  from  the  practice  of  (Iraighting 
ges  arc  obvioufly  many  and  g^ea^.  More  work  is  performed 
:h  by  plough  and  harrows,  and  to  better  purpofe,  in  a  given 
ice  of  time.  Much  feed,  too,  is  faved  ;  for  when  the  ridg?s 
;  at  or  below  eighteen  feet  in  breadth,  which  they  ought  never 
exceed,  two  cads  will  fuflice  ;  whereas,  in  their  former  Hate, 
"ce  or  even  four  ca(ts  will  be  ncceffiiry  in  fome  parts,  and  in 
lers,  one  will  be  too  much.  Straighting  ridges,  and  making 
rm  all  of  one  fize,  alfo  greatly  furthers  harvefl  work,  as  it  is 
11  known,  that  {hearing  is  more  expeditioufly  performed  upon 
im,  than  upon  thofe  that  are  unequal  with  one  another,  or  fuch 
are  broad  at  one  end  and  narrow  at  the  other.  The  laft, 
)ugh  not  the  lead  advantage,  which 'I  (hall  notice  at  prefent, 

that  wheat  is  not  fo  apt  to  canker  upon  (Iraight  as  upon 
)oked  ridges.  I  will  not  now  inquire  how  this  comes  to  be 
!  cafe ;  but  leave  it  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  who  delight 
abftracl  philofophical  refearches  : — it  is  fufiicient  for  me  to  be 
Lired  from  experience  .that  it  is  fo. 

[t  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  pradlicc  I  have  been  dc- 
ibing  is  nor  more  generally  attended  to.  Were  landlords  to 
e  marks  of  approbation  and  encouragement  to  fuch  of  their 
lants  as  they  obferve  to  be  active  and  enterprizing,  it  would 
ire  a  powerful  tendency  to  promote  agricultural  improvement 
general,  as  well  as  the  particular  practice  1  have  been  recoo^ 
;ndin^.  This,  however,  is  a  thing  rather  to  be  wifhed  for 
m  expe<f>cd  ;  for,  at  prefent,  the  man  of  energy  and  exertioun. 
1  the  floven,  are  treated  in  the  fame  manner  by  the  generality 

landlords,  who  confider  the  receipt  of  their  rents  as  their 
lole  concern  in  the  matter.  Prejudice,  too,  is  a  great  enemy 
improvement.  If  an  old-fa(hioned  fafthcr  happen  to  breed  a 
1  in  that  line,  he  is  fure  to  caution  him  again  (I  all  innovations, 
th  in  principle  and  pra£llce.  *  See,'  will  he  fay  to  him, 
vhat  a  fortune  your  grandfather  mdde.  Could  he  have  done 
s,  think  you,  had  he  followed  the  foolifh  notions  of  fome 
mers  now-a-days  about  ftraighting  ridges  ?  '  &c.  &c.  Thus, 
m  time  to  time,  he  inftils  thefc  ideas  into  the  young  man, 

who 
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who  has  not  perhaps  penetration  enough  to  difcorer  that  hb 
grandfather  amafTed  weahh,  not  in  confequence  of  fanning  in  t 
fuperior  (lyle,  but  in  confequence  of  an  advantageous  leafe  from 
the  proprictori  to  whom,  it  is  probable,  he  did  not  pay  as  much 
rent  as  is  now  demanded  for  the  corn  tithe  of  the  fame  poflef- 
fion. 

Allow  me,  Mr  Conduflor,  a  few  words  on  the  improvement 
of  wades,  and  1  have  done. 

It  is  really  flianieful  to  obferve  what  quantities  of  land  are 
lying  wade  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  might  be 
rendered  profitable  to  individuals,  and  to  the  public,  were  pro^ 
per  means  ufed  for  that  purpofe.  As  farms  in  general  are  now 
let  at  rack-rent,  and  on  diort  leafes,  it  cannot  excite  furprife, 
that  farmers  iliould  decline  laying  out  their  capitals  in  under-^ 
takings,  from  which  time  will  not  perhaps  allow  them  to  reap 
an  adequate  return.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  proprietor  ought  to  put 
his  (houlder  to  the  burden,  and  bear,  at  lead,  a  part  of  the  ori« 
ginal  outlay,  which  mud  be  confiderable ;  and  if  he  underftands 
his  own  intered,  he  will  do  it  cheerfully.  Where  ftones  are  to 
be  removed,  or  drains  cut,  thefe  things  ought  certainly  to  be 
done  at  his  expence ;  and  he  ought  alfo  to  bear  one  half  of  the 
fum  that  may  be  neceffarily  expended  in  purchafing  lime.  Sup- 
pofe  twenty  acres,  or  even  a  lefs  quantity,  thus  improved  every 
year,  how  much  would  the  appearance  of  his  property  be  alter- 
ed, as  well  as  the  value  thereof  increafed  in  a  (hort  time,  and 
what  advance  of  rent  might  he  not  exped  at  the  expiration  of 
the  leafe  ?  An  acquaintance  of  mine  has  poiTefled  a  farm  for 
about  twenty  years,  conGding  of  nearly  equal  portions  of  good 
rich  land  and  wade ;  and  during  all  that  time  a  (ingle  acre  of 
the  wade  has  not  been  improved.  The  reafon  is  plain, -^-the 
proprietor  will  give  no  aflidance ;  and  the  tenant,  who  finds  he 
can  live  comfortably  by  the  good  land  alone,  will  not  embark 
fingle-handed  in  fo  arduous  and  hazardous  an  undertaking. 
Thus,  a  large  quantity  of  ground,  not  of  the  word  quality,  con« 
tinues,  and  it  is  probable  will  continue,  in  an  unprodufiive 
ftate,  till  fome  future  proprietor  (hall  arife,  who  may  fee  it  to 
be  his  intffrcd,  as  well  as  his  honour,  to  adopt  a  fydem  diame- 
trically opi'ofitc  to  that  of  the  pref'snt  one. 

Notihu^r.berland^    1804.  CoQiTETTUS. 
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to  the  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 

Sir, 

In  the  ftriftures  Sir  George  Mackenzie  is  pleafed  to  mnke  on 
your  correfpondent  A.  S.'s  letter  relative  to  the  analylis  of  lime 
ynd  marl,  I  obferve  he  exprefles  a  wiih  to  be  informed  what  was 
tlie  one  half  per  cent,  refiduum,  or  alloy,  contained  in  the  lime 
he  mentions  as  belonging  to  me.  As  this  feems  to  imply  a  doubt 
of  the  fadl,  I  confider  myfelf  called  upon  to  tranfcribe  a  letter 
to  me  from  the  Reverend  Mr  Headrick,  well  known  as  a  mineral 
furveyor,  and  a  gentleman  of  literary  merit,  as  I  prel'ume  it  was 
by  a  perufal  of  that  letter  A.  S.  obtained  his  information.  I  beg 
leave  to  remark,  that  I  had  Mr  Headrick's  permilfion  to  m^ke  fuJi 
ufe  of  his  name,  and  that  he  took  the  trouble  to  caufe  the  work- 
men give  him  fair  fpecimens  of  the  difterent  ftrata,  which  he 
packed  up,  numbered,  and  took  to  Edinburgh  with  him  ;  and  he 
aflures  me,  that  he  condufted  the  procefs  of  analyfis  viath  drift- 
nefs  and  accuracy. 

FsXtracl  of  a  Letter  front  the  Reverend  Mr  Headrtck  to 
Mr  Lo9t»  ^  Annfield^  Fifejhire. 

•  Sir,-— I  have  juft  finiined  the  analyfis  of  your  limeftone, 
and  1  confeft  that  the  refult  aftonifhes  me.     It  turns  out  to  be  thf 

Eurell  ftratificd  limeftone  that  ever  paffed  through  my  hands.  1 
avc  met  with  fome  fine  fparry  limeftone,  which  entirely  diflblv- 
ed  in  acids,  without  leaving  the  fmalleft  alloy  or  refufe  ;  but  all 
the  ftratified  limeftone  I  ever  before  examined  run  from  60  to 
85  per  cait, ;  and  I  had  even  laid  down  85  as  the  maximum  of  ftra- 
tified limeftone,  becaufe  I  never  faw  it  exceeded,  except  in  one 
inftance,  and  that  was  90  and  fome  fractions. 

^  Though  bare  infpeftion  ihowed  yours  to  be  very  good,  I  was 
not  prepared  to  expeft  it  to  be  fo  pure  as  it  aftually  is.  'fhe  ttrata 
were  examined  in  pairs,  as  they  were  put  up  in  the  papers,  and, 
as  nearly  as  I  -could  guefs,  in  tne  fame  relative  proportions  with 
the  fize  of  the  pieces.  The  whole  was  conduced  with  the  ut- 
moft  rigour,  and  the  following  is  the  refult. — No.  i.  viz.  the 
higheft  and  thin  ftratum  below  it,  contained  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  94I  parts  in  100.  No.  2.  being  3d  and '4th  ftrata,  98  in 
ICO.  No.  3.  being  5th  and  6th  ftrata,  99  in  100.  No.  4.  be- 
ing 7th  and  8ih  ftrata,  99,  in  100.  The  laft  number  contained 
a  fmall  frad^ion  more  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  my  inftruments 
could  not  meafure,  and  therefore  I  gave  it  againft  the  ftone.  The 
'  alloy  or  refufe,  in  all,  was  fine  clay.  No.  2.  &  3.  contained  j 
few  particles  of  fand.  All  the  fpecimens  contained  a  portion 
of  tar  and  coal  culm.  I  threw  the  tar  out  of  the  calculation, 
but  could  not  get  rid  of  the  culm.  In  faft,  thefe  ingredients 
cannot  be  confidered  as  alloy,  becaufe  they  are  utterly  con- 
VOL*  v.  NO.  2c.  G  g  fumed 
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lumcd  in  tlic  biimincr  of  the  (lone ;  and,  as  far  as  they  prevailf 
iiid  the  burning.  The  only  way  to  afcertain  what  proportion  the 
<;iilni  boars  to  tho  mafs,  is  to  analyze  the  lime  after  it  is  com- 
pletely burnt.  Were  tliis  done,  I  have  no  hefitation  in  faying^ 
that  your  limeftone  approaches  more  to  abfolnte  purity  than  the 
iSunderland,  or,  perhaps,  any  other  limeftone  in  the  world. 

^  You  can  eafily  fee  the  great  utility  of  chemical  analyfis.  I 
have  often  pitied  a  poor  man,  when  I  faw  him  taking  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  loading  his  carts  with  a  greater  proportion  of  clay  or 
fand,  than  of  pure  lime ;  or  when  I  faw  him  carrying  eren  good 
lijiie  imperfeftly  burnt. 

*  Were  all  limeftone  analyzed,  every  man  would  know  what  he 
was  doing  who  ufed  lime  ;  and  thofe  who  ferve  thcr  public  with 
lime  ihould  take  care  that  it  is  well  burnt,  otberwife  they  im- 
pofe  upon  their  cuftomers  a  load  wholly  ufelefs  to  them.  When 
lime  is  to  be  ufed  on  the  fpot  where  it  is  manufacluredy  thefe 
things  are  of  lefs  importance ;  but  when  conveyed  to  any  dit 
ftance,  they  are  of  the  utmoft  moment. ' 

The  above,  Sir,  is  a  literal  tranfcript  of  Mr  Headrick's  let- 
ter ;  and  I  prefumc  Sir  George  M*Kenzie  will  confider  it  as  a 
full  anfwer  to  his  queftion.     I  beg  leave  to  think  th'.t  he  has 
made  rather  ftrong  remarks  on  A.  S.'s  letter,  efpecially  as  his 
own   manner   of   analyzing   lime  and  marl  feems  to  turn  out 
the  fame  as  that  of  A.  S.,  whofe  only  error  Sir  George  con-* 
eludes  to  be  a  too  great  confidence  in  the  corrednefs  of  the 
apothecary  who  prepares  the  acid.     It  might  perhaps  be  well 
that  every  drug  an  apothecary  may  fell  was  alfo  previouOy  pu- 
rifled.     But  does  the  phyfician   doubt  the  pure  quality  of  the 
medicines  he  prcfcrihes  to  his  patient  from  a  creditable  labora^ 
tory  ?     No  :  he  prefumes  them  pure  as  they  ought  to  be.     Moft 
not  candour  therefore  pronounce  many  of  the  obfervations  of 
Sir  George  to  be  frivolous  ;  and  as  it  is  not  neceffury  to  farmers 
to  learn  to  analyze  lime  to  m'lnutenefi^  A.  S.  feems  to  go  as  far 
ns  eilential  in  direfting  them  how  to  know  the  comparative  va- 
lue of  different  limes.     The  experiments  would  naturally  be 
made  on  the  dillercni  limes  at  the  fame  times  by  the  fanie  acid  z 
and  the  diftcrent  rtfuhs  would  be  fo  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
their  purity  as  to  be  a  matter  of  little  moment  to  carry  the  pro- 
cefs  to   mathematical  exaftnefs.      I    beg  alfo  to  remark,   that 
A.  S.'s  theory  of  analy/ation  is  not  only  the  fame  as  that  of  the 
great  chemift  Dr  i^lack,  mid  the  Bifliop  of  LlandafF,  but  that  of 
Sir  George  himfeir,  with  tliis  diilinclion  only,  that  he  does  not 
confider  ic  as  abfolutciy  ciiential  to  afcertain  whether  the  alloy 
be  filcx,  argil,  or  oxyd  of  iron.     1  remain,  Sir,  your  moft  obe- 
dient fervant, 
AnnfiM^  Oft.  2^,  1804.  Alex.  Low. 
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TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER's  MAGAZIME. 

Sir, 

As  youT  Magazine  is  folely  devoted  to  the  purpofes  of  agri- 
culture, every  fad,  and  every  experiment  that  tends  to  enlarge 
our  knowledge,  and  to  promote  the  ends  of  that  great  national 
concern,  ought  to  have  a  place  in  it.  I  am  induced,  from  this 
motive,  to  lay  before  you  an-  experiment  upon  a  fmall  fcale, 
which  I  never  heard  had  been  made  before,  but  which  may  in 
time  become  of  great  public  utility,  if  it  (hall  be  found,  upon 
farther  trial,  to  fucceed  as  well  as  in  the  cafe  to  which  I  allude. 
You  may  fully  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  fact  itfelf. 

A  friend  of  mine  having  occafion  to  obfcrvc  the  partiality  of 
black  cattle  for  the  common  garden  parfley,  and  their  prefer- 
ence of  it,  when  growing,  to  almod  any  other  green  foodf  took 
it  in  his  head  to  try  how  it  would  fucceed  in  a  field  that  he  was 
going  to  fow  down  for  pnfture.  He  accordingly  fowed  two  or 
three  rlJges  with  parfley  feed,  and  the  reft  of  the  field  with 
clover  and  ryegrafs.  As  foon  as  thr  field  was  ready  for  paflure 
he  led  his  cattle  into  it,  and  it  was  perfeflly  evident  that  they 
preferred  that  part  which  was  fown  with  the  parfley  to  any  o- 
ther  part  of  the  field,  infomuch  that  they  never  touched  the 
red  while  there  was  a  fingle  blade  of  pariley  to  be  had.  Horfes 
were  equally  fond  of  it.  He  liad  not  an  opportunity  to  try 
Oieep  upon  it ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  they  would,  if  pof- 
fible,  have  been  fonder  of  it,  and  thriven  better,  than  any 
of  the  other  two.  This,  therefore,  fecms  worthy  of  a  far- 
ther trial.  We  know  that  black  cattle,  (heep,  horfes,  and  in- 
deed every  other  animal,  always  prefer  that  food  (when  they 
have  it  in  their  power  to  make  a  choice)  that  is  moft  agreeable 
to  them,  and  moft  conducive  to  their  health.  We  know  alfo 
that  pnriley  is  a  mofl  wholefome  vegetable  for  the  human  fpe- 
cies-  It  is  a  powerful  antifeptie.  If  we  were  to  rcaibn  from 
analogy,  we  (hould  fuppofe  that  its  beneficial  properties  fhould 
extend  to  the  animal  creation  in  general.  As  it  is  a  perennial 
plant,  it  will  anfwer.well  for  fields  that  are  to  be  laid  down  for 
pafture  for  a  confideraWe  while.  Sheep,  in  particular,  being 
of  a  tender  and  delieate  conflrtution,  and  e^ecially  fubjed  to" 
bowel  complaints,  its  antifeptie  qualify  may  be  of  great  ufe  to 
corrt(fl  thcle.  The  difficulty  may  be  at  firft  to  get  the  feed  in. 
any  confiJcrrabte  quantity ;  but  th^t  may  fooR  be  remedied-,  if 
the  experiment  be  thought  worth  while.  I  would' firppofe  rfiat 
the  ground  upon  which  it  is  fown  muft.  be  good,  in  good  con-- 
dition^  aad  clean,  otberwife  ir  will  not  have  a  fair  trial. 

Agricola. 

Gg   i  T3 
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to'  the  conductor  of  the  farmer's  magazine. 

Sir, 

I  thank  you  (or  the  honour  done  me  in  inferting  a  paper  of 
mine  in  your  hift  Number.  Conceiving  it  of  importance  to  com- 
inuriicate  the  rcnv.^rks  I  have  made  on  the  prefent  crops,  in  the 
i:ouii\:  of  a  journey  through  fever al  counties  of  the  kingdomi  I 
jh.iil  now  (when  I  have  arrived  at  a  place  where  I  generally  ibp 
ijr  fome  time)  endeavour  to  tranfmit  my  opinion,  (b  as  to  reach 
y^)Li  ill  time  for  public.ition  in  your  next  Number^  fhould  you 
d.'c^n  ii  worthy  of  infertion. 

Upon    dry  lands,  and  the  bell  Ic-ams,  I  think  the  crops  of 
wh.Mt,  oat«,  barley  and  rye,  are  generally  as  bulky  as  thofe  of 
lad  year,  and  beans  and  peas  considerably  more  fo.     Upon  all(^ 
ilier  kinds  of  land,  tucy  appear  to  me  not  to  exceed  three  fourths 
of  the  bulk  of  1803.     Yiom  what  information  I  can  collefii  the 
yield  from  the  llraw  is  not  fo  great  as  in  the  preceding  feafoH, 
more  cfpccially  th.^t  of  wheat.     Some  accurate  hufbandnien  have 
Itated,  that  the  quantity  of  that  grain,  which,  upon  moll  lands, 
was  lad  year  the  produce  of  about  fix  flooks  (or  72  iheaves),  can 
this  year  fcarcely  be  obtained  from  8  flooks  ;  that  the  quality  is  ge- 
nerally inferior  ;  that  in  various  di(lh£ls  of  England,  feveral  fields 
are  fo  much   injured   by  blight   and  mildew,  that  their  fcanty 
produce  will  not  weigh  three  fourths  of  the  ufual  weight  per 
buihel  y  and  that  fmut  is  unufually  prevalent.     My  own  obfer- 
vations,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  have  fully  proved  the  truth  of  thefe 
ilatements  as  to  blight,  mildew  and  fmut  *,  and  I  have  but  little 
doubt  of  that  regarding  the  yield  and  quality.     Beans  and  peat 
are  reckoned,  upon  the  whole,  a  vcrv  produclive  crop  ;  but  pro- 
per trials  have  not  yet  been  made.     I'lie  quality  of  barley,  oats 
and  rye,  is  good  ;  the  quantity  of  land,  however,  which  was  lait 
fpring  fown  with  the  former  grain,  was  much  lefs  than  ufual, 
which  militates  againll  the  arguments  of  tliofc  who  think  that  low 
prices  will  extend  aration,  and  fecure  plenty.     As  moft  of  our 
tillage  lands  are  either  llrong  or  wet,  I  conclude  tliat  the  pre- 
fent crop  will  not  prove  fo    produclive  as  that  of  lail   feafon. 
1  hope,  however,    tliat  this  misfortune  will    be  imputed  to  the 
real  caufe,  adverfe  weather,  efpecially  to  an  extreme  wet  and  late 
fpring. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  read  in  tlie  Tyne  Mercury  a  paper,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy ;  and  as  I  have  underftood,  for 
fome  years  pail,  from  information  received  from  eminent  breed- 
^XB,  both  ia  Ui^  QjidUod  (^ountiesi  and  in  the  nortli  of  England, 

that 
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that  the  new  Leicefters  were  by  far  the  moft  profitable  breed  c^ 
long-woolled  Iheep,  I  aflure  you,  Sir,  I  was  not  a  little  furprifed 
to  hear  that  the  opinions  of  its  author  have  not  been  controverted 
by  fomc  of  tlie  followers  of  the  celebrated  Bakewell. 

(COPT.) 

*  to  the  editor  of  the  ttne  mercury. 
•  Sir, 

*  For  a  feries  of  years,  it  has  been  faihionable  for  cer- 
tain newfangled  breeders  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and 
North  Durham,  to  extol,  without  difcrimination  or  exception, 
all  kinds  of  the  Leiceilerfhire  breed  of  flieep  (in  which  the  name 
of  CuUey  has  been  uniformly  introduced),  and  to  difparage  as  indif- 
criminatcly  all  other  kinds  of  (lock.  Without  entering  into  the 
patriotifm  or  liberality  of  fuch  fweeping  kind  of  conclufions, 
wherein  the  good  qualities  of  every  other  fpocies  of  fliecp  in 
Northumberland  are  kept  entirely  out  of  view,  an  opportunity 
has  only  lately  prcfcnted  itfelf,  wherein  I  have  difcovered  not  on- 
ly the  illibcrality,  but  the  falfity  of  their  general  reafoning.  In 
the  Farmer's  Magazine,  I  have  obfcrved  many  communications 
from  Northumberland,  in  which  this  doftrine  is  held  forth ;  and 
in  particular,  the  Number  for  Auguft  1803  contains  a  paper, 
figned  *  A  Northumberland  Farmer,  *  wherein  it  is  alTerted,  that 
Mr  William  Charge  late  of  Chaiby,  on  the  Torklhire  (ide  of  the 
Tees,  brought  tups  of  the  Difhley,  or  new  Leiceftcr  breed,  to 
Morpeth,  before  tlie  Culleys  brought  any,  and  fold  them  there  at 
no  great  prices.  Mr  Henrv  Grey  of  Bamborough,  and  feveral 
others,  who  were  in  poffeftion  of  the  large  improved  breed  of 
Bamboroughfhire,  bought  fome  of  thefe  tups,  and  were  wonder- 
fully benefited  ;  but  for  want  of  knowledge  in  not  continuing 
that  blood,  and  crofling  them  again  with  the  large  Tees- water 
breed,  they  foon  loft  the  benefit  of  the  firft  valuable  mixture. ' 
In  this  quotation,  there  fecms  a  kind  of  refleftion  upon  Mr  Hen- 
ry Grey's  *  want  of  knowledge.. '  that  looks  fo  like  a  pufF  diredl 
in  praife  of  Mr  Culley's  exertions,  and  his  fuperior  knowledge, 
that  we  can  cafily  perceive  the  objefi  of  contrailing  the  one  with 
the  other.  But  without  glancing  at  the  merit  (if  there  was  any) 
of  attempting  to  crofs  any  fpecies  of  (heep  with  the  Bamborough- 
fhire, I  will  prove  that  the  Bamboroughfhire,  the  unadulterated 
Bamboroughfhire  breed  of  flieep  arc  at  this  prefent  moment  fu- 
perior, in  point  of  fize,  weight,  and  quality  of  wool,  to  any  of 
the  Leicellcrfhire  fheep  that  ever  were  reared  or  improval  by  l\lr 
Cullcy.  There  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  moft  opulent  and  rcipcct- 
able  farmers  in  Bamboroughfhire,  a  man  who  can  well  judge  of 
the  real  advantages  to  be  obtained  in  difcriminating  betwixt  one 

G  g  3  fpecie^ 
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fpccles  of  flicep  and  another — one  who  has  never  adopted  the  plan 
of  crolTing  his  ihecp  with  the  Difhlcy  or  Leiceilerihire  brced>  nor 
ever  in  his  life  was  known  to  give  above  50s.  for  the  ufe  of  a  tup 
for  one  fcafon.  From  this  fanner,  one  of  the  inoll  eniinent  but- 
cliers  in  Northuinbcrlan'il  has  repeatedly  declared,  (and  will  prove, 
if  required,  what  I  alTert),  that  he  has  bought  from  him  and 
killed,  this  year,  the  bed  lot  of  (lieep,  which  were  of  the  oM 
Bamboroughfhire  breed,  that  ever  he  killed  in  his  life.  The 
number  of  the  lot  was  not  lefs  than  eighty.  I  leave  you  and 
the  public,  therefore,  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  Lcicellerfliire 
breed,  and  tliat  of  tlie  Bamboroughfliire. 

Veritas,  ' 

Being  lately  in  Northumberland,  I  inquired  particularly  as  to 
tiie  fize  and  weight  of  the  eighty  iheep  fo  highly  extolled  in  the 
above  paper,  and  generally  received  for  anfwer,  tliat  they  were 
well  found,  and  weighed,  upon  an  average,  (when  two  years  oM) 
34  ^r  35  lib.  per  quarter.  1  obferved  that  the  heavieft  flwcp 
M'ere  not  the  moil  profitable,  and  adverted  to  the  conttoverfies 
between  the  advocates  of  the  Lincolnfliire,  and  thofe  of  tlie  new 
Ijeicellerfliire  breeds  ;  (luting  that,  probably j  the  latter  would 
Ikivc  raifed  more  money  pt-r  acre  for  their  food  than  the  Bambo- 
roughfhire  iheep.  Though,  individually,  lefs  in  fize  and  weight,  I 
aflerted,  th.it  the  new  L-iceilers  confumed  proportionally  lets  food 
than  any  other  breed.  I  w.iS  aiked  for  proofs,  and  advanced  the 
opinions  of  fome  of  our  moil  eminent  breeders.  Thefc,  how- 
ever, the  advocates  of  the  l.irge  iheep  refuted,  by  dating,  tliat 
yccunite  comp.irative  trials  had  demon Itrated  the  contrary  j  that 
fome  of  thefe  experiments  were  referred  to  by  your  covrefpondcut 
Pi^Jlor  jiimor^  in  your  Fifteenth  or  SixLeentli  Number  5  that  they 
have  not  been  difeulTed  by  any  ot  the  breeders  of  tlic  new  Leicet- 
ters,  or  any  other  contributors  to  your  work.  Here  I  was  filen- 
ted,  but  not  convinced  *,  an-i  as  my  opinion  is  llill  favourable  to 
the  fuperior  merits  of  the  Difliley  breed,  I  could  only  fay,  that 
upon  going  into  the  wellern  counties,  I  will  make  very  minute 
inquiries  as  to  thefe  experiments,  and  ptrhaps  communicate  the 
refult  to  you  for  publication.  In  the  mean  time,  I  ftioulcl  be  glad 
if  fome  better  informed  correfpondent  would  iiivefligate  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  <liflerent  breeds  of  ihe  Ln;;-woolled  fliecpi 
lor  I  cannot  but  confider  it  injurious  to  r]ie  comniuniry,  that  im- 
l^re (lions  iliould  be  made  in  t.ivour  uf  the  Iw^s  lhe:p  mentioned 
}-.y  Vcr'it.is  3   and  iun,  your^s,  ^cc- 

Viator. 
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TO    THE    COHDUCTOR    OF   THE    FARMER's    MAGAZTHE. 

^joughts   on   the   Poor  Laws,  and  prefent  Staff  of  the  Poor  in 

Scotland. 
S1R9 

In  your  Number  for  February  lad,  I  met  with  a  very  rational 
aiul  intelligent  letter  upon  the  poor  laws  of  Scotland,  containing 
a  juft  leprefentation  of  their  general  efFeft  upon  the  manners  of 
the  people,  and  drawing  a  ftriking  conttaft  Dctwixt  the  Scotch 
and  Engliih  fyilems. 

This  is  no  doubt  a  fubjed;  direftly  connefted  with  agriculture  ; 
for,  whatever  tends  to  operate  in  a  particular  manner  upon  the 
habits  and  opinions  of  the  people,  muft  more  or  Icfs  affcft  the 
iuccefs  of  their  common  employments,  and  is  therefore  a  proper 
fubjedl  of  public  difcufllon. 

'fhere  is  one  (hort  paragraph,  however,  of  the  communication 
I  allude  to,  which  is  not  altogether  in  unifon  with  my  ideas  on 
the  fubjeft.  That  I  may  be  the  better  underftood,  I  fhall  copy 
the  pafl'age ;  and,  fhould  your  correfpondent  Agricola  chance  to 
fee  my  obfervations  in  your  Magazine,  his  good  fenfe  will  proba- 
bly prevail  on  him  to  allow  that  I  am  not  entirely  wrong.  *  Not- 
withilanding  that  tlie  lateft  unrepealed  afts  of  our  Scots  Parlia- 
ments evidently  authorife  tliis  denting  or  taxing,  when  abfolutcly 
neccilary  ;  yet  the  good  fenfe  of  the  nation  feems  to  have  de- 
clined iiiis  pernicious  fyftem,  at  leaft  in  country  pari(hes,  and  it 
«iay  be  now  faid  to  have  nearly  gone  into  defuetude,  as  a  meafure 
of  common  and  ordinary  regulation.  There  are  only  a  very  few 
pariilies  in  Scotland,  where  this  fyftem  of  taxation  for  the  poor 
prevails ;  and  tliefe,  to  their  fr;d  experience,  feel  the  bitter  confe- 
quences  cf  it,  in  the  increafe  of  their  poor  and  poor's  rates,  and 
all  the  confequent  idlenefs,  profligacy,  and  want  of  forefight  and 
frugality  which  mud  ever  accompany  a  too  liberal  provifion  for 
the  poor  in  any  parifli.  ' 

I  do  not  pretend  to  contradifl  any  thing  dated  as  faft  by  your 
wtll  informed  correfpondent,  but  as  little  am  I  difpofed  to  a- 
grte,  that  the  principle  or  praftice  of  denting  or  taxing,  ac- 
cording to  law,  for  the  fupport  of  our  mod  indigent  and  infirm 
fellow  creatures,  (liould  be  totally  and  perpetually  laid  afidc, 
even  in  country  parilhes. 

I  admit  that  the  fydem  is  apt  to  lead  to  abufe,  and,  if  unwa- 
rily adminidered,  is  fraught  with  pernicious  confequences  ;  yet 
I  cannot  avoid  thinking  thac  abufes  may  be  guarded  againd  and 
|)revented. 

For  what  purpofe  are  men  endued  with  difcretion,  forefight 
and  prudence,  if  thcfe  qualities  cannot  be  exerted  ia  the  plained 
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T  woulil  therefore  proceed,  in  this  cafe,  with  a  delicate  hnndi 
only  allowing  the  plan  to  t.ikc»  effecl  for  the  fupport  of  the  moft 
iloforvinjT  and  indigent  ohj;»c.l.s,  always  endeavourinji  *  to  draw 
the  pro]ier  line  of  dilHnclion  betwixt  c.dloufnefs  of  heart,  and 
indilKTonce  ahout  tlic  concerns  of  the  poor,  on  the  one  h.ind,* 
and  ico  liberal  provifion  for  their  fupport,  on  the  other.  I  know 
tnnctl'inj;  of  an  infl.incc  of  a  poor  deranged  pcrfon  beinjj  main- 
t:;Ii:'d  i'l  this  way ;  and  I  would  only  recommend  finiilar  relief 
T '.  h-.'  "Xtonded  to  fuch  as  are  in  abfolute  neccflity,  being  unable 
i'.;r..v  to  work  or  hcjr.  Of  fuch  objctls  of  dilfrefs  in  country 
)  ■•  "'.Iv^s,  tho  number,  I  d.tre  fay,  will  not  be  found  much  to  ex- 
V  -il  till*  av:r:\.:o  (>}  vnc*  in  two  hundred  of  the  whole  population. 
V.';.  r,.  tlur.,'  ar/j  no  r.:t-.*s  or  afllTnnents  in  ufe,  thofe  deftitute 
1)1  i.v:^  :'.v  aliti^^lt  wliolly  1  up  ported  by  a  few  individuals,  whofe 
]'•::. -.rliiTce  and  cliarity  are  excited  in  a  much  hi-^her  degree  than 
t'.  .*L  ei"  thoir  perhaps  more  wealthy  neighbours.  By  theie  meanSi 
t'.c  I'uiiU'n  is  partially  born,  and  material  injuftice  takes  place 
':!  ti,.'  cor.inv.inlty.  The  mifor  continues  to  hoard,  and  the  ambi- 
t!  -m.  :.'!1  to  ajc^irj  uii/e,  whild  the  man  of  humanity' and  charity 
,  !v  .  r  if  all  tl:c  ih:v.* ;  for,  in  tlie  maintenance  of  the  objects  \ 
;.t  ;  ■.  :^::r  alliid.*  to,  tlv»  Sunday  colleclions,  or  any  other  com- 
•Vio;i  ]i..vli]i  funds,  ^o  but  a  lliort  way.  For  fuch,  therefore,  le- 
y\\  ;.:ii  iihionts  IhiVjld  be  levied,  and  applied  with  all  ccconomf 
.  ::  I  :-f\).l  will.  No  dord)t  it  has  a  very  unfortunate  effedi  to  in- 
(in!/.^  tlie  pwM;plo  in  the  opinir-n,  iliat  their  pariihes  are  to  provide 
i'v,-  ;.:i  'rn  ;is  foon  iis  tb.^y  i'.re  unable  fuflieiently  to  provide  for 
.-  ^■^.ll  "Iw-;.  Yet  it  is  viiuel  and  U!m.*cofl!\ry  to  inculcate  the  be- 
\\y.y  t!...!,  in  cafes  01*  ;^reat  infniniiy  and  extreme  old  age,  ac- 
i...  j\i  li  d  1;.' unavo:v!.i|)le  poverty,  no  extraordinary  public  fujv 
\  ■.:  i.  to!)*'  I'.eil.'v.- \1,  but  that,  excepting  the  fcanty  allowance 
^\\k:\  common  p.  rii'n  funds,  dependence  can  be  placed  alone  on 
\]'x  ;/.\\ai-:i«u;;  ch.:ri;y  of  unfeeling  relatives  and  accidental  neigh- 
1  I  •.:'.  ..  'I'l. is  i-.  ;..i.l:ng  to  the  bittcrni'ts  of  misfortune's  cup,  and 
•  '  =.■;*•."  tl^e  puor  n.ni  U)  bi'lleve  that  he  has  worn  out  his  ftrength, 
;  ...!  :'<■;  viL:i';Lr  of  M.-i  d.iys,  in  tlie  k-rvice  of  an  ungrateful  com- 


1-:  :■.'  part  of  fl^e  cMint-y  \vh]i  -vliUli  I  am  mofl  acquainted, 
■r\  .'.v  ()i  tlie  lerit'-r:.  rciuie  littl-.*  0:1  their  eilates,  and  fome  of 
t'.i'U:  :liii  do,  as  weii  as  tl.-^  m.i[r,ri!y  of  the  former,  are  extremely 
•  •'*;.•  r.'.e  ro  il:o  e  *yc-:vr. '  01'  t"...-  j.^^r ;  for  if  rarely  happens  that 
■  ;':  1  T'.  ^!  ^  .-  i\',  i::crr.i!l'-;  '.!'":^  wiili  t;;.'*  m-MUs  to  grati- 
;■  .  v;..  ■/:  ■•  i  ■'.  .■  .■■'.  <■:•;:'. .'.h':*  ..n-l  a\.n-:<'e  fnoMfutlv  meet  in 
/  .:'.  ":m'.'.  M;: '.'■,  ....  [  '..j.ic\r.\:v,.\'  i,v.k!'i  ;!lv  dliVii^jTMrs  as  riches 
..  ■•!..:,'.  I\:-.':i-.  ,  i;i','  c..'i!!:rvy  p  I'.tl.'iiien  are  olM'n  not  very 
in  t'H-iv  a*:.,rnda:ice  uii  public  wori'iip.     Some  rarelf 
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attend  at  all;  fo  that  the  Sunday  coUeAions  are,  comparative^ 
ly,  little  augmented  by  their  donations.  Where  this  is  the  cafe, 
the  ilatutei  reipecling  the  poor,  in  all  juftice,  ought  more  or 
lefs  to  be  brought  into  praclice.  To  my  certain  knowledge, 
the  heritors  in  many  pariflies,  in  place  of  defraying  the  half,  do 
little  move  than  defray  the  tenth  part  of  the  contributions  for  the 
poor  ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that  this  is  palpably  unlawful  and  un- 
juft. 

I  am  informed,  that  afloflments  are  not  uncommon  in  Perth- 
ihire ;  and  I  have  heard  particularly  of  one  parifh  in  that  county, 
where,  in  order  to  avoid  the  afTeiTment,  the  heritors  make  a  prac- 
tice of  doubling  the  ordinary  collections  at  church;  that  is,  if 
the  coUeftions  amount  to  lol.  in  a  given  time,  the  heritors  con- 
tribute other  lol.  This  is  certainly  a  fair  and  honourable  com- 
promife,  and  I  am  forry  it  is  not  more  general. 

I  am  fcnfible,  that  alleflhients  for  the  poor  are  a  bugbear  to 
many,  merely  from  the  want  of  reflocling  how  eafy  it  might  be 
to  avoid  ahufes  in  goiiig  througli  with  the  undertaking.  They 
immediately  tell  you  of  the  poors  rates  of  England,  and  fagely 
aik,  if  48s.  on  the  pound  be  not  a  pretty  ferious  burden.  This 
is  talking  to  no  purpol'e.  Tljey  might,  with  fully  as  much  rea- 
fon,  rciblve  never  to  touch  the  focial  glals,  becaufe  they  have 
he:ird  or  known  inllances  of  perfons  drinking  themfelves  to  death, 
or,  what  is  more  common,  of  diflipating  all  their  fubftance  in 
that  wav. 

It  may  fafcly  be  fuppofed,  there  is  as  much  temptation  in  the 
one  practice  as  the  other,  however  odd  the  comparifon. 

I  would  certainly  be  an  opponent  to  any  extent  of  afTeiTment 
tliat  would  have  the  flighteft  tendency  to  relax  the  induftrious 
and  ccconomical  habits  of  the  people ;  and  that  evil  might  be 
palily  prevented  by  ufing  a  moderate  fliare  of  prudence  and  local 
knowledge. 

I  cordially  agree  with  Agricola  in  all  his  other  obfervations. 
He  has  excellently  defcribed  tlie  impofitions  praftifed  upon  the 
nhabitams  of  country  pariflies  by  the  vagrant  and  profligate  poor 
Df  the  towns.  This,  in  many  parts",  amounts  to  an  intolerable 
luifiuice,  and  is  fliaraefully  overlooked  by  tlie  refident  Magi  Urates 
Df  the  country.  Thefe  wretches,  who  are  moflly  the  offscour- 
ings of  focicty,  harafs  the  country  in  continual  fucceflion,  not 
miy  extradling  the  worll  bellowed  charity,  but  levelling  fences, 
)reaking  into  enclofures,  and  occafionally  ftealing  what  they  can 
:onvcniently  carry  off.  Indeed,  the  Juilices  of  the  Peace  now 
md  then  iffue  orders  at  their  quarter-felGons  to  conftabrjs,  to 
:hafe  away  thefe  depredators,  or  apprehend  them,  &c. ;  but  the 
fuiliccs  themfelves  feem  to  be  at  no  pains  to   have  their  ord(,T» 

carried 
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cnrricd  into  execution,  and,  perhaps,  even  permit  alms  to  be  gintt 
to  tlic  vagrants  at  their  own  houfcs.  There  ought  to  be  confta- 
M- s  in  each  parifh,  particularly  fet  apart  for  this  bufinefs ;  and 
thcfc,  if  well  inftrudted  and  well  paid,  would  quickly  redrefs  the 
gri'/'vance. 

In  the  fouthem  and  weftrm  diftricls  -of  Scotland,  there  are 
frequent  arrivals  of  whole  f;imilies  of  beggars  from  Ireland,  who 
an*  genordly  allowed  to  infeil  tlu»  country,  and  pillage  the  inha- 
bitants without  molcftation.  This  pradiceisof  long  {landing.  I 
have  cve!i  heard  it  alFirmed,  that  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  it  is  no- 
w,iy  ur: common  with  people  of  this  profcflion  to  migrate,  when 
thcv  iiave  finilhed  the  plantincr  of  their  potatoes,  on  purpofe  to 
fuhlill  on  the  charity  or  thcii*  follow-fubj.cls  in  Scotland,  until 
their  potatoes  be  ripe,  cr,  :-b  they  themfelvos  exprefs  it,  until 
thoir  pot;: toes  be  fit  for  digcnn^'5  and  about  that  feafon,  hidced, 
many  of  thetn  return,  tlioui^li  a  pretty  good  proportion  may  be 
met  with  all  the  year  rouml. 

[  p.pprehend  it  is  our  own  police,  and  not  t}'0  police  of  Ireland, 
tsl.ich  wo  h:ive  to  blame  for  tl-is  abuio.  In  this  cafe,  our  negli- 
gent, i*  and  iil-judgod-tenderr.orj  arc  irijurioii^  to  the  induftry  and 
poott  order  of  the  Irilh  them  ft  he:;,  and  atlnrd  encouragement  to 
tlK'ir  immorality  and  idit  lufs.  I  am  convinced,  the  better  in- 
fomied  people  of  Ireland  vvould  giv(»  us  more  thanks,  were  we 
to  put  a  total  Itop  to  th.c  pradicc.  Irilh  labourers  are  extremely 
uf^'iul  in  thefo  parts  of  iScotur.id  j  but,  for  Ivilli  bcf];gars,  there  ia 
ro  occafion. 

ihit,  to  return  to  the  fubii  vl. — Tlier?  is  flill  another  method 
of  providing  ior  the  wants  oi  tlie  poor,  wliich  Agricola  has  been 
fik'ut  on,  and  which  I  do  nc^t  at  prcfont  rc:v.cmber  to  have  feen 
at  ;uiy  time  t^kcn  notice  of  in  your  Rl.igaxinc.  What  I  mean  is, 
the  elbablllhrnont  of  Pr.rochial  Vriendly  Soiicties,  confifbing  chief- 
ly of  hindicrafirmen  and  labourer^.  Tl  '.Te,  it  is  very  properly 
oblVrvfd,  *  arc  fi>uiuiod  on  one  of  the  v.il'elt  maxims  in  the  code 
of  hununi  policy,  n.inifiv,  that  it  is  e.".i'ly  in  t::e  power  of  the 
nvriiiv  to  liolp  the  few.*  '  Tins  is  a  fubjoct.  of  fo  much  real  utili- 
ty i'l.d  inport.mce,  that  I  will  not  pretend  to  fup:M)I'o  it  has  al- 
v.av*  ck.'pcd  your  ationilon.  A  contrii)uiiun  of  two  or  three 
P'^nc*.*  ii  the  week  tan  bo  felt  by  no  nv..n  who  cams  common 
wages;  but  tl.e  ndicf  th.it  five,  or  polidily  fcven  ihillijigs  in  the 
v/tfk,  aliords  to  the  Tick,  the  lame  and  the  aged,  b.sromes  very 
ioniicrtable.  This  fylK'm,  operating  in  favour  d  atonomy  and 
iv.duj-Lrv,  is  coir.rU^relv  cpi^'iirc,  in  its  ofiovts,  to  rates  and  aliell- 
I'-.rni..  Tin.'  i.nt  r  iirtr  <>i:!v  I'ubniitted  ts)  as  a  nccelVarv  evil:  the 
i'lvmor  ii  the  ohj.  cl  oi  ciioice  and  apprtsbation,  and  lliould  be 
vhL-riliicd  and  fupportud  by  every  one  wilhing  well  to  his  country. 
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I  will  not  infift  farther  on  this  fubjed  at  prefent,  but^ould  take 
leave  to  refer  inquirers  to  tlie  papers  publiflied  by  the  Bath  and 
Weft  of  England  Society,  of  which  I  have  Qccafionally  perufed 
the  greater  part  of  the  iirft  eight  volumes.  I  may  add,  that  pre- 
miums huve  been  long  fince  given  by  that  refpeflable  Society  for 
encouragement  of  thcfe  inftitutions, 

I  am  much  difpofcd  to  attempt  the  inftitution  of  a  fociety  of 
this  kind  in  the  pariih  where  I  at  prcfent  live,  but  would  be  hap- 
py to  read  your  feiitiments  before  moving  in  the  undertaking.  I 
hope  you  will  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  fubje<^,  in 
which  no  cla(i>  of  the  community  are  more  diredly  intereited  tlian 
proprietors  of  lands,  as  it  tendfi  to  relieve  their  property  from  the 
moft  confiderable  incunibrance,  and  to  promote  that  induftry  and 
frugality,  in  tlic  happy  efFedls  of  which  they  will  evidently  have 
fo  large  a  (liare.  SuppoHng  you  were  to  favour  tlie  public  with 
a  few  plain  regulations  for  tliefc  focieties,  and  communicate  the 
moft  neceffary  information,  I  dare  fay  it  would  be  produdlive  of 
beneficial  confequences.  The  fau£lion  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine 
is  become  no  trifle,  and  I  flatter  niyfelf  it  will  continue  more  and 
inore  refpedlable. 

Having  very  lately  received  your  laft  Number,  with  great  plea* 
furc  I  feize  this  opportunity  of  exprefllng  my  warmeft  applaufe 
of  the  elegant  communication  which  begins  the  Number,  entitled^ 
*  Confiderations  on  regulating  the  Value  of  Labour. '  "Were 
fuch  fcntiments  as  therein  difplayed,  general  amongft  landlords 
and  men  of  confequcnce  in  the  country,  there  would  be  fewer 
complaints  of  tlie  irkfonicncfs  and  inconveniences  of  the  fituation 
of  the  tenantry,  or  of  the  obdurate  pride  and  petty  tyranny  of 
fome  of  our  great  men. 

With  much  refpcci  and  efteem  I  (hall  venture  to  fubfcribe  my« 
fclf 

in^icnjbire^   Oct,  1804.  AgricOLA  JUNIOR. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

On  the  EngUjh  Poor^s  Laws. 

Sir, 

Without  entering  much  into  the  details  of  the  management 
of  particular  parifhes,  I  {hall  make  a  few  curfory,  but,  1  hope, 
well-founded  remarks,  on  the  fubjeft  in  general,  as  a  municipal 
regulation.  The  tax  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  is  colleded  by  the 
ovcrfeers  of  the  poor,  after  a  certain /atio  or  pound  rate,  on  the 
average  value  of  the  tenure  j  an  impoft,  now  amounting,  in  fomc 

years. 
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years,  to  a  coiifiderable  proportion  of  the  rent,  infomuch  as  to 
bewr  extremely  hard  on  the  middling  and  lower  clafles  of  occor 
pantr>  of  land,  many  of  whom,  in  this  pariih,  are  not  better  pro- 
vided for  than  fome  of  thofe  families  which  receive  relief  from 
the  poor's  rate,  were  fuch  families  fufficiently  indullrious  and 
careful.  But  the  certainty  of  relief  held  out  by  the  poor's  rate 
fund,  by  removing  far  from  a  man's  eyes  the  profped  of  fa^ 
mine  to  his  family,  banifhes  all  flimulus  to  exertion  of  induifay 
an<l  occonomy.  For  why  ihould  tt  deny  himfelf  the  dear  plca- 
fures  of  the  village  alehoufe,  whofe  wife  and  children  will  ul- 
tim2tely  be  provided  for,  independently  of  his  labour  and  care, 
and  at  the  colt  of  other  people,  whatever  may  be  his  ovra  ex- 
travaj^ancc  and  excefs  there  ?  Inftances  of  this  fort  may  be  ad- 
duce(i,  that  are  truly  difgulling.  I  have  paid,  during  my  refidence 
in  a  neighbouring  pariili,  to  a  perfon  who  worked  for  me  as  a 
mafon,  upwards  of  lool.  in  the  courfe  of  a  fummcr,  and,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  winter,  I  was  a  witnefs  to  his  wife's 
obtaining  from  a  neighbouring  Maeidrate,  relief  of  not  lefs  than 
95.  per  week,  to  bo  paid  her  out  of  the  poor's  rate,  wlien  it  might 
have  been  proved,  th:it  the  money  of  the  hufband's  earnings  had 
been  dilFipated  in  the  moll  extravagant  way. 

The  fyftcm  is  fundamentally  bad,  and  generally  the  mod  pro- 
fligate are  the  fole  gainers  by  it :  conlequently,  holding  out  fucb 
funds  almoil  indircriminately,  muit  have  a  tendency  to  produce- 
much  immorality,  and  heeiUefsnefs  of  the  future,  among  the  poor 
themselves;  thereby  frullr  J: ig  every  good  inttntion  of  the  law, 
nnd  creating  poverty,  the  \ery  evil  intended  ro  be  remedied  by  it- 
Doubtlefs  the  widow,  tlie  di tabled  and  deftitute,  mull  be  provided 
for ;  but  the  bcft  mean  of  doing  it,  is  well  worth  the  confidera- 
tion  of  every  one  who  is  concerned  in  the  fupport  of  good  order, 
and  attentive  to  the  wants  and  necelllties  of  others. 

It  may  not  be  unre.ifonablc  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  caufe  and 
origin  of  tlie  Englilli  poor's  laws,  as  they  now  (land  ;  for  they 
were  enafled  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  only  as  a  partial  remedy 
for  the  previous  embezzlement  of  the  poor's  fund  among  other 
public  funds,  by  her  rapacious  and  tyrannical  father  Henry  VIII., 
at  the  time  of  what  is  ufually  llyled  the  Reformation.  Before 
that  period,  the  poor  were  relieved  out  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
ihe  parochial  tenths  or  tithes,  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe,  as  a  con- 
tingency of  their  grant.  Thefe  weie  originally  the  eflecls  of  vo- 
luntary contribution,  wh.ich,  it  may  eafily  be  proved,  had  for  its 
<'bjcci  the  provifion  for  t!ie  poor,  as  w^ll  as  for  tlie  clergy,  i?cc. 
s:cc.  Tliey  were  ,u;r*:e«i".iy  Kizcd  by  ihe  tyrint,  and  dv)l'jd  out  a- 
j)[;iin  to  his  courlicr<,  hi-,  nubility  and  gentry,  as  a  bribe  for  thcif 
l'i:)port  of  him  .i^;  inll  :Le  IV-pe  j  v/ho  very  jii!lly  threatened  him 

with 
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\i  tlie  utmoft  vengeance  of  the  Church,  for  his  fcandalous  and 
)cious  conduft  in  regard  to  his  wives,  &c.  &c. — a  vengeance 
to  be  defpifed  in  thofe  days,  when  its  influence  on  the  muhi- 
:•  was  fo  extenfive  and  powerful. 

rhe  inconvenience  of  thefe  bafe  and  felonious  collufions  was 
n  felt  by  the  poor  and  middle  clafles  of  the  people,  who  be- 
ne loudly  clamorous  on  the  fcore  of  their  grievances  and  pri- 
ions.  The  expedient  of  the  poor's  law  was  therefore  adopted 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  the  poor  having,  in  tlie  intenm^ 
erely  felt  the  lofs  of  that  affiftance  they  were  wont  to  receive 
m  the  reli;;ious  houfes,  as  their  own  rightful  (hare  of  the  tithes 
ore  their  fupprcffion  •,  and  before  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the 
:cr  became  tlie  pt'cuUum  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  by  impro- 
alion,  patronage,  &c.  &c. 

What  elfe  but  bitter  waters  could  proceed  from  fo  muddy  a 
mtain  ?  However,  though  various  attempts  have  been  made 
reform  this  code — to  abolilh  it  altogether,  or  partially — parti- 
arly  by  the  excellent  plan  of  Mr  Burgefs,  in  which  he  pro- 
fed  that  parifhes  and  townfhips  iliould  be  aflbciated,  in  the 
inner  of  friendly  clubs  or  iocicties  refpedlivcly,  to  be  fubfcribed 
'  by  both  rich  and  poor  in  time  of  health — every  attempt  u>- 
irds  an  alteration  has  been  fleadily  oppofed  by  the  magiiirates, 
lofe  motive  has  been  infcrutable,  unlcfs  it  be  that  they  are  fo 
:afcd  with  the  privilege  of  being  kings  of  the  beggars,  that 
:y  cannot  confent  to  an  abdication  :  for,  under  tlie  poor's  laws, 
:ir  power  is  nearly  abfolute,  to  the  great  diilrefs  of  many  of 
:  mod  reputable  occupants  of  lands. 

What  I  can  at  prefcnt  make  out  of  the  particulars  of  our  parifti, 
tounts  to  this :  From  about  ic^o  acres  of  land,  about  15CI. 
•  annum y  or  3s.  6d.  per  acre,  is  at  prefent  colletled  by  the  o- 
•feer  of  the  poor,  who  diilributes  it  among  nearly  twenty  ob- 
is, as  he  thinks  fit ;  the  amount  is  fometimes  much  greater, 
d  in  fome  other  pariOies,  many  times  over  that  fum  per  acre, 
lefe  obje£^s  coniiit  of  widows,  perfons  incapable  of  labour,  mi^ 
amons'  families,  and  baftard  children  :  for  part  of  this  fund  is 
)rthily  held  out  and  applied  by  order  of  the  magillrates  for  the 
3port  and  encouragement  of  bailardy,  by  making  the  father  of 
:  child  liable  to  a  part  of  maintenance  only,  the  parifb  to  the 
I ;  fo  that,  in  this  refped,  it  frequently  happens,  that  occu- 
Ts  of  fmall  portions  of  land,  who  are  with  great  diiBculty  en- 
led  to  bring  up  their  own  iegititnate  offsprings  are  obliged  to 
itribute  towards  the  fupport  of  other  mens*  baftards.  Many 
litiamens'  relations  are  able  enough  to  keep  their  famiUes  from 
:  parifli,  if  they  would  exert  themfelves  accordingly ;  but  the 
rit  of  independence^  and  former  laudable  relu^ance  in  apply- 
ing 
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ing  to  the  parifli  fund,  are  nearly  worn  out :  and  this  mode  of 
relief  is  now  claimed,  or  rather  feized  by  them  as  their  own  pe- 
culiar property.  One  married  man  in  the  parifli  has  fevcral  baf- 
tards,  and  I  much  duubt  whether  he  pays  for  the  maintenance  of 
any  one  of  them. 

In  fliort,  the  eileck  of  the  poor's  laws  as  they  now  ftandj  by 
takinp^  away  from  individual  man,  who,  by  the  law  of  naturCv 
was  condemned  to  earn  his  *  bread  by  the  (\vcat  of  his  brow, '  all 
fort  of  refponfibility  for  the  confequenccs  of  his  own  never  fail- 
ing endeavours  to  increafc  and  multii?ly  his  fpccies,  gives  exift- 
cnce  to  a  vicious  and  abortive  population  ;  creates  the  evils  they 
were  intended  to  mitigate ;  and  threatens  to  tear  up  the  founda- 
tions of  morality  and  property  itfelf.  The  burden  of  the  good 
old  pauper  fong,  written  foon  after  the  enactment  of  laws,  ap- 
parently fo  much  in  his  favour,  is  tolerably  dcfcriptive  of  their 
genuine  fpirit  \  which,  as  far  as  my  recolleclion  ferves  me,  is  as 
follows : 

*  Come  let  us  drink,  (ing,  and  be  merry, 
The  parifli  is  bound  to  maintain  us. ' 

Neverthelefs,  as  good  ful^jcds  and  Chrillians,  we  are  in  fome 
degree  bound  to  fubmit  with  patience  to  this  and  other  abufes 
and  grievances,  of  which,  though  the  means  of  rcdrefs  arc  obvi- 
ous and  fafe,  it  would  novv  be  extremely  improper  to  think  of  re- 
forming. Yet  that  for  ever  mult  remain  to  be  the  only  mode  of 
averting  thofe  extremes,  whicli,  by  the  experience  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  inevitably  tend  to  the  confufion  and  dc(lru£tion  of  all 
human  communities. 

The  above  mentioned  expcnccs  arc  very  much  enhanced  in 
times  of  fcarcity  and  dearth  •,  a!fo,  mo  frequently  from  moft  cx- 
penfive  litigations  at  law,  on  difputcd  cafes  of  fwttlcmcnt,  &c. 

I  am  yours,  W-  P. 


roR  THE  FAR:.n:R*s  magazine. 


Anf'wer  to  Mag'Js  ^icry^  p,  292,  nuccrmtig  the  Advantage  of  En* 
cUjing  Corn  Land.     By  Licutvnant-Lulonci  Virjafour, 

I  HAVE  obfeiTcd  in  your  very  ufeful  and  entertaining  PubKca- 
tion,  the  Faimer's  Ma|^';i'/ine,  a  query  fij^ned  Mago,  on  the  expe- 
dicney  of  cnclofing  lands  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn.  Al- 
ihgUjih  the  enclormg  the  commons  and  common  fields  of  Eng- 
land is  certainly  of  great  public  and  private  benefit,  I  am  much 
inelin;.d  to  tliink,  that  if  agricultuic  were  Carried  to  that  degree 
of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  all  interior  fences  might  be 

If 
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this  opinion  be  well-founded^  of  CQurfey  the  firft  cod  of 
ing  fiibdivifion  fences,  together  with  their  conftant  repairs, 
the  lols  of  land  they  pccalion,  will  be  fo  much  gained  to  the 
irietor  of  tlie  cftnte. 

I  Flanders,  where  the  land  produces  more  for  the  fupport  of 
.  man  and  bead,  than  any  part  of  Europe  I  am  acquainted 
I,  the  enclofures  indeed  are  very  fmall,  and  are  furrounded  by 
[ers,  wliich  are  lower  than  the  relt  of  the  field  :    Thefe  bor* 

are  planted  with  poplars,  and  other  quick  growing  trees,  and 
:ch  is  cut  along  the  middle  ;  but  thefe  ditches  are  intended 
er  as  drains,  than  as  fences  to  confine  cattle.  In  what  is 
:d  tlie  field  gardcninii;  hulbandry,  near  London,  the  different 
ts  arc  divided  by  narrow  paths.  This  is  faid  alfo  to  be  the 
iice  in  China, 
/heucver  the  greateft  poflible  produce  is  required  from  land, 

neceflary  that  no  live  ilock  be  fuffered  to  depallure  in  the 
I ;  but  that  the  cattle  crops  be  cut  and  carried  to  them  in  fome 
lined  place.  If  fheep  are  kept  on  clover,  vetches,  or  other 
mer  food,  t!iey  may  be  confined  by  hurdles  or  nets,  as  is 
:\ifed  when  at  turnips.     It  will  be  remembered,  that  this  fyf- 

is  propofcd  for  land  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn ;  and 
ch  may,  by  thefe  means,  be  made  to  produce  more  for  the 
)ort  of  live  itock,  than  if  the  whole  had  been  in  grafs,  exclu- 
of  the  grain  which  will  be  feat  to  market. 

am   fully   convinced,   that  large  farms   are   in  general  the 

cultivated  ;  yet  if  tlie  capital  now  expended  on  an  extenfive 
\  of  land,  were  employeil  on  a  farm  of  good  arable  land,  of 
I'.-fs  extent,  but  cultivated  in  a  garden-like  manner,  and  made 
Droduee  alternate  corn  and  cattle  crops,  the  latter  to  be  con- 
led  in  tlie  moll  economical  m-.mn:fr,  confequcntly  an  immenfe 
ntity  of  manure  made— if  fuch  a  fyileni  as  this  were  purfaed, 
lil  additional  produce  would  be  brought  to  market,  and  a 
Iter  cl.ar  pr;)lit  would  remain  to  the  cultivator  of  a  fmall 
n,  than  is  at  prefeiit  generally  made  by  tlie  occupier  of  feveral 
drcd  ;\ercs. 

f  the  fi>rtgoing  premifes  be  well-founded,  it  muft  follow  that, 
land  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn,  interior  fences  are  unne- 
kry.  But,  according  to  the  fyftem  of  agriculture  at  prcfent 
erally  pra(!:^ifed  in  this  kingdom,  they  become  unavoidable,  as 
tenant  could  be  found  who  would  give  a  fair  rent  for  a  farm, 
i;fs  it  was  diviilcd  into  moderate  fized  enclofures.  To  culti- 
;  a  country  in  the  moll  gnrden-likc  manner,  with  a  view  to 
fupport  of  tlic  greateft  population,  I  believe  it  will  be  unnc- 
iiry  to  (iivide  farms  into  feparato  enclofures  by  interior  fe;iees. 
Mtlic-urn-haily  Tjrljhh  r. 

TO 
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Td  THE  COJ^UUCTOR  DF  TUB  FdRMEa's  UACA21Ni<^ 

Sir, 

I  no  myfr-lf  ihc  jilearoTP  of  tmnfmittini;  to  you  an  aceouat^ 
the  drilted  tiirttip  ku^andry  of  Bi-riuifhjhirt,  ^rawn  up  in  ^^^^,  V 
the  (itftre  of  itit^  iuil  of  L:>uJ.  rdaic,  for  ihc  ufc  of  liU  Gmcc 
the  Duke  of  BvilC'ird,  by  Mr  t.ow  at  Wnodcnd,  a  genileman 
well  known  to  a  Ricat  numbur  of  your  rearfers,  :ind  one  nho 
enicnaliis  more  wxtec)  views  of  rurjl  economy  in  all  tt»  bnuid>* 
cs,  tliau  almolt  any  pc'rfon  of  hi*  profclfion.  Trullinj;  it  may 
prove  a(t/ants)^coQs  to  farming  people  in  many  dillridlit,  1  n- 
ctimmeinl  its  iiiferiion  in  your  Mngnzine,  ihou^h  it  may  liat  he 
improper  lo  siM,  thsi  a  few  COpicR  wcic  printed  by  one  of  tlis 
aflthor's  3cqumlanors  in  E'linburgh,  anil  ciicuUted  dmang  l|ilt 
paiticulai  ftieuds.    I  am,  h'lx,  y«uTs,  ^c- 

A  KalEKl)  TO  iMPHOTEMIlJtTt. 


Mtlhtid  of  Ctlltivating  and  Baifiag  Turnipt  in  DrUh,  atpi 
in  Btrv)ickjhirt  and  tht  NeiglfiMtring  Cfuttliti. 

General  Hijiory. — The  pr^fticc  of  fowinj;  fielJ  lutttips  in  <Jii!I| 
has  prcvaiU'd  in  Bciwlclifliire  tliefi:  forty-five  years  pall ;  ibouj;b, 
from  fmall  bcjiinnings,  the  culiuic  of  this  ufcftil  todi  h.ii  io- 
creafed  fo  much,  and  been  fo  extenfivc,  ihut  the  praiSice  bai 
been  communicated  to  all  ihe  netgbbnuting  counties,  and  the 
ploughmen  and  ovetfeeis,  who  have  been  Jong  acLunainctf  Ui 
migrate,  have  in  fome  degi:-e  extended  It  all  over  Scailand:) 
And  wherever  it  has  been  ptadlifcd  and  well  undeiltooJ,  it  lot 
got  a  decidcil  preference  to  the  broail-cjll  hulbaiidry,  for  (lie 
followini;  among  many  other  obvious  rcafons- 

1.  The  land  under  a  dtiUed  crop,  which  admits  the  plotuh 
between  the  drills,  is  better  denied,  and  cultivated  fnore  wt 
land  under  falloov  than  under  crop. 

2.  Th«  hand-hoting  of  the  drill  crop  is  much  eaficr  perfoniK 
cd  than  that  of  the  broadcaft  crop,  the  former  being  done  by 
women  and  children,  who  can  learn  their  work  in  a  day,  wbete- 
as  the  biter  requires  gaidencra,  or  expert  and  long  C2[>ettcnceil 
hand>hocta. 

3.  The  earth  is  generally  ^id  up  to  the  drill  tumipn  bjr  llic^ 
plouj;h,  and  on  this  account  they  are  better  covered,  and  confe- 
qucnlly  better  prefctvcd  in  cife  of  fevcre  frofts,  which  ofien.^ 
fpoil  the  crop,  cfpcciiilly  in  high  fiiuaiions.  Bclidca  ibii,  ibc', 
drilled  turnips  arc:  very  eafily  got  at  in  time  of  deep  fnow,  ati4' 
arc  in  that  fituaiion  taken  tip  with  lefs  lof^  than  tlie  bTOid-caft 
crop. 
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4.  The  drilled  crop  is  generally  better  than  the  btoad-call 
crop,  and  will  weigh  more  per  acre,  feldom  lefe,  except  where 
the  land  is  very  fine,  in  good  heart,  clean  and  dry  :  Such  only 
is  in  preparation  for  a  broad- cad  crop,  whereas  a  drilled  crop  is 
often  raifed  on  land  very  coarfe  and  foul. 

5.  By  drilling  wet  land,  the  tops  of  the  drills  or  fmall  ridges 
are  in  fome  degree  laid  dry,  and  a  good  crop  is  often  taifed  on 
land  fo  wet,  that  the  broad-cad  crop  would  hav6  no  chance  to 
be  worth  working. 

Preparation  of  the  Land. — The  land  intended  fot  turnips^ 
which  is  generally  fuch  as  has  carried  a  crop  of  wheat  or  oats, 
18'  fird  ploughed  after  harved  :  it  is  again  crofs^^ploughed  in 
March  or  April,  if  the  feafon  will  allow  :  it  is  next  broken  and 
pulverized  with  the  break  or  harrows,  and  all  the  weeds  and 
ftones  are  carefully  gathered  by  women  and  children,  and  cart- 
ed off  into  heaps  on  the  fides  of  the  fields.  The  operations  ot 
ploughing,  harrowing,  and  gathering  weeds,  couch  grafs,  &C4 
arc  not  given  up  till  the  land  is  thoroughly  cleaned.  If  the  land 
requires  liming,  the  lime  has  either  been  fpread  on  the  ftubble 
after  harved,  or  it  is  laid  up  io  large  heaps  in  or  near  the  fields 
and  trovered  with  turf  or  draw,  to  keep  it  dry,  aiKl  from  ca)ce- 
tng,  during  winter  :  ft  is  fpread  upon  the  land,  pre? ioufly  clean-^ 
ed  for  its  reception,  and  fometimes  ploughed,  but  oftener  har-* 
rowed  in ;  and  thereafter  the  land  is  ready  for  ridging  or  drill- 
ia^  up,  dunging  and  fowing.  It  forwards  the  work  confider«| 
ably,  when  the  dung  is  carried  out  from  the  dung-yards  in  win-* 
ter,  and  laid  up  in  middens  on  the  fields.  If  thefe  middens  are 
not  trodden  upon,  the  rotting  of  the  dung  is  mtxch  forward-* 
ed.  Sometimes,  where  the  land  i^svery  clcan^  and  dung  to  be 
had  in  plenty,  it  is  fpread  on  the  ffbbble  land,  and  ploughed 
down  with  the  fird  ploughing  the  land  gets  after  harvefl. 

Forming  the  Drills  or  Ridgtf, — ^Where  the  ground  is  not  well 
pulverized,  but  remains  rough  and  tUddy^  the  drills  are  formed 
with  the  common  fwing*plough  drawn  by  two  horfes,  which 
lays  together  three  or  four  rinds  or  furrows  for  one  drill.  But 
the  mod  common  and  expeditious  method  of  forming  thefe  drills 
18  by  a  double  mould  boarded  plough,  which  has  the  boards 
bung  on  the  fheath  with  hinges,  and  can  be  fet  wider  and  nar-^ 
rower  at  pleafure.  It  is  alfo  drawn  by  two  horfes  yoked  abread, 
and  forms  both  fides  of  the  drill  at  once.  The  width  of  the 
drills  is  generally  from  twenty-feven  to  thirty-fix  inches.  And 
when  the  ridges  are  not  much  rounded|  the  drills  are  not  laid  in 
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tli-  crv.rfo  of  them,  wl.irh  is  jicnerallv  parallel 
to  on;;  cr  cr-.^T  of  tl-.c  fiilcs  of  tl'j  f"f:ld,  bur 
art' :in::]cd  a  iittl*,  cs  on  rhi-  ..:.;.::',  for  the 
piir^.-ir-.'  (jF  h.ivi:!i»  th^  •!  :  \:  r,  ■  ... r  r.'xed  with 
tiie.  foil,  \vhv::i  it  conv<  s  r:  I-  ;'  ,;hcd  up 
into  t!i  •  or '1*1  .ry  fiz'd  ridges  ior  ^:.:In,  after 
r!u'  tnri  Ips  .;r'::  at-.'  oit". 

\V!;':n  ihr  ii  Id  is  drilled  up  or  i^.r^Vy-td 
into  n-:ro\v  riJi^ts  or  grooves,  a  lecti^>ri       /^f/\/V^"^ 
of  tiLiMi  nnnears  thus  : 

I      4 

Dj}y^l':g  and  C3vcrh);r  the  Dung, — ^Thefc  operations  go  hand 
1*  '  :ind  follow  one  another  as  fad  as  can  be  done,  always 

t^.kiiiji  . ;  •  n  be  bufy  in  dry  weather.  -The  dung,  at  the  rate 
of  froiVi  ten  to  twenty  double  horfe  carts  to  the  acre,  is  carted 
to  the  ciriiN,  and  l^jid  in  finall  heaps  in  every  3d,  4th,  5th,  or 
i'lli  ouv',  ar  the  distance  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet.  It  is  imme- 
diat'viiv  Ipread  bv  cnreful  hands  into  the  furrows  :  and  when  a 
few  =^f  the  (irill^  or  fjrrnws  are  duii^cd  from  end  to  end,  the 
^loii'^le  boarded  p!ou^:h  \>  a^ain  ufcd  to  fplit  the  drills  and  cover 
fl;e  dung,  which  it  ilo^s  at  once  going 
about,  leavingr  rlie  top  of  the  drills  or 
rldcT.^s  immediate lyabr^'.c'  the  dun^  thus: 

Sowing  the  St'jii. — As  it  13  of  confequc-nce  to  cover  the  dang 
qui' kiy,  in  order  to  prelcrve  the  fap  in  it,  fo  is  it  to  fow  the 
feed  immediately,  while  there  is  moillure  in  the  ground  from 
its  beiij^r  nevly  turned  up. 

"  '1  he  ridgin^r  plough  jyenerdly  leaves  the  tops  of  the  drill?  too 
hiph  and  narrow  for  the  reception  of  the  feed.  Where  the  dung 
ii  v/ell  rotted,  and  the  A^il  a  little  flifF,  the  drills  are  fomewhat 
levelled  before  fowing,  by  a  lijL;ht  har- 
ro'-v  paifing  once  or  twice  over  them, 
Jeaviir^  them  thus  : 
But  thv»  moll  common  way  of  flattening  them  is  to  ufc  a  light 
wooden  roller  of  about  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  drawn  by  one 
horfi'.  He  walks  in  the  furrow,  ami  the  roller  prcfles  down 
and  fpieads  or  flattens  the  tops  of  two  n{  the  ridges  or  drills  at 
once.  To  the  frame  of  this  roller  is  tivd  by  a  rope  of  light 
chain,  the  drill  or  fowing  plouL'h,  of  which  lher«  arc  various 
kinds.  The  fimpleft  is  generally  the  beil.  It  is  a  cylifider  or 
fmall  barrel  of  white  iron  or  copper,  mounted  on  an  asle  with 
one  or  two  wheels,  oftener  upon  two  than  <  ne.  It  is  perforat- 
ed witli  holes  at  equal  dillanccs,  and  as  it  turns  round  with  the 
wheels,  the  feed  falls  equally  out,  and  exactly  in  a  (Iraight  line. 
T'his  cylinder  and  wheels  are  fixed  to  a  light  frame-work,  which 
has  two  itilts,  and  is  kept  on  the  top  of  the  drill  or  ridge  by  a 

Quui  or  a  boy^  who  walks  behind  as  if  managing  a  plough.    Be- 
fore 
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fore  the  cyliader  there  is  fixed  to  the  frame-work  a  kind  of  coul- 
ter, which  makes  a  fmall  hit  for  the  feed,  and  behind  is  fixed  a 
rake  with  two  or  three  teeth,  which  mixes  the  feed  dropped 
with  the  foil ;  and  as  the  horfe  returns  by  the  next  furrow,  to 
right  or  left,  the  oppoCte  end  of  the  roller  rolh  the  ridge  fown, 
and  comprefTes  the  top  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  fowing  machine 
follows.  Wh<:n  it  is  neceiTary  to  do  much  work  at  a  time,  there 
are  two  fowing  machines  which  follow  the  fame  roller,  and  fow 
two  ridges  at  once ;  and  a  fecond  roller  follows  to  roll  in  the 
feed.  Sometimes  the  roller  ufed  for  the  feed  is  a  kind  of  broad 
low  wheel  attached  to  the  machine,  and  rolls  only  on  the  track 
or  rut  where  the  feed  is  fown.  On  fine  land,  well  prepared 
with  rotten  dung,  or  on  fuch  land  as  will  grow  turnips  without 
dung,  and  when .  it  is  confidered  as  unneceflary  to  horfe-hoe» 
there  is  a  drill  ufed  which  is  attached  to  the  common  fwing- 
plbugh,  and,  one  plough  following  another,  the  turnip  feed  is 
ibwn  in  rows  at  a  regulated  diftance  and  depth.  This  drill  ma- 
chine is  made  by  the  patentee  in  Yorkfliire^ 
.  Choice  and  ^tantity  of  Seedy  &c.— The  feed  for  the  mod  part 
is  brought  from  England,  and  retailed  to  the  farmers  by  ibop- 
keepeird.  There  are  fome  growers  of  feed  ii)  the  country,  who 
pretend  to  take  great  care  in  fele£ting  the  beit  kinds  from  their 
fields,  which  only  are  allowed  to  ruit  to  feed.  .  It  is  reckoned 
beft  when  the  turnips  intended  for  feed  are  :cranfplanted  early  in 
the  fpring,  before  (hooting.  The  round  white,  the  green  topt, 
the  red  topt,  and  the  high  round  bottle  topt^  are  all  ufed,  and 
Very  often  mixed  in  the  fame  field.  When  cattle  or  (heep  have 
a  choice,  they  generally  prefer  the  other  kinds  to  the  red; 
hence  it  is  concluded,  that  the  red  does  not  feed  fo  readily  as 
the  other  kinds ;  but  they  are  cultivated  in  confiderable  quanti- 
ties, becaufe  they  (land  the  winter  beft.  Two  pounds  weight 
of  feed  is  generally  fown  on  an  acre ;  a  lefs  quantity  is  fuiB- 
tient ;  but  the  faving  of  feed  is  of  very  little  importance  in  this 
cafe,  as  it  feldom  fells  above  6d.  .per  pound,  and  when  thick 
fown,  the  plants  pufii  beft  at  firft,  and  are  lefs  liable  to  be  all 
,deftroyed  by  the  fly,  which  fometimes  happens  when  very  thin 
fown. 

.  The  Swedilh  turnip  had  been  tried,  but  is  not  in  general  ufe. 
They  anfwer  well  with  tranfplanting  when  young,  and  there>- 
fore  are  fometitties  fown  in  fmall  quantities,  for  the  purpofe  of 
being  tranfplanted  into  blanks  in  the  common  turnip  fields. 
They  are  known  to  be  very  hardy,  and  can  be  preferved  till  late 
in  the  fpring^  on  which  account  they  were  (when  firft  introdu- 
ced) thoiight  to  be  of  great  ufe,  as  coming  in  for  proper  food 
4br  young  fiocky«4Mtween  the  failing  of  the  common  crop  and 

H  h  ^  the 
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the  fpringing  of  grafs ;  but  it  has  been  difcovered  that  the  fldn 
or  rind  is  fo  thick  and  hard,  as  to  fliake  out  the  teeth  of  young 
ftock,  efpecially  of  hops  (young  (heep),  and  therefore  they  are 
not  much  cultivated  by  the  farmers* 

Time  of  Scnving.-^DiWWng  \x^  the  land,  dunging  and  fo  wing, 
commences  about  the  firil  of  June,  and  is  continued  to  the 
middle  of  July.  The  crops  fown  before  or  after  thefe  periods^ 
in  Scotlandi  feldom  turn  to  any  account.  From  the  loth  to  the 
20th  of  June,  is  reckoned  the  very  bcft  time  for  fowing. 

Horfe-hoeiffg, — When  the  turnip  plants  are  from  one  to  three 
or  four  inches  high,  or  when  the  weeds  begin  to  appear,  a  fmall 
H^rht  fwing  plou^^h  of  the  common  fqjm,  known  in  Scotland  by 
the  name  of  Small's  plough,  drawn  by  one  horfe,  goes  along 
one  fide  of  the  ridge  or  drill,  and  turns  ofF  the  earth  from  the 
younpj  plants,  and  returns  by  the  other  fide 
icr  the  fame  purpofc,  leaving  the  field  in  JLTL  XJLJL 
appt'urance  thus :  ^^gggl^gg/l^^^ 

In  pl.ice  of  the  light  common  plough,  fometiraes  the  earth  ii 
turned  off  from  each  fide  of  the  young  plants  by  a  machinci 
mounted  with  two  coulttrs,  which  cut  from  both  fides  at  once, 
and  on  fmooih  la^id  does  the  work  equally  well  with  the  plough, 
and  more  expeditioufly. 

Hatid'hoeing, —  Two  or  three  days  after  the  earth  is  turned  off 
from  the  plants,  the  hoers  go  to  work,  ufing  a  hoe  from  five  to 
eight  inches  broad,  and,  at  one  (Iroke  acrofs  the  ridge,  cut  the 
weeds,  and  leave  the  turnips  fuiFiciently  thinned.  This  work 
cods  about  25.  per  acre. 

After  being  thus  horfe  and  hand-hoed,  the  field  remains  in 
the  fame  Hate  tLU  or  fifteen  days,  and  if  the  weeds  grow  faft, 
the  lame  operation  is  rcp^'ated.  The  whole  operation,  both  of 
horfe  and  hand-hoeing,  under  ordinary  circumltances,  does  not 
amount  to  above  7s-  per  acre. 

Furrowing  up  the  Turnips, — The  turnips  being  clean  hoed,  and 
beginning  to  bottle,  the  earth  lying  between  the  rows,  which 
has  been  turned  off,  as  above  mentioned,  from  both  fides  of  the 
plants,  is  again  laid  up  to  them  by  a  light  double  boarded  plough, 
drawn  by  one  horfe.  The  operation  is 
then  finirtied,  and  the  field  or  drills  /^.^^K^^A/^y^ 
left  in  appearance  thus: 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  weeds,  fuch  as  wild  mudard,  &c. 
grow  up,  and  appear  among  the  turnips  after  this  lait  operation  ; 
in  which  cafe  ihtry  arc  pulled  up  by  the  hands  of  women  or  chil- 
dren, fo  that  by  Aujjuil  nothing  is  fcen 
but  the  tops  or  fhiws  of  the  turnips, 
covering  the  field  thus : 

Drawing 
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Drawings  or  Eating  off  the  Turnips. — By  the  end  of  Oftobeft 
or  ift  of  November,  the  turnips  are  drawn  for  feeding  black 
cattle,  tied  up  in  the  (heds  or  (lables,  or  going  at  large  in  draw 
yards,  or  laid  out  to  them  in  dry  grafs  fields;  or  they  are 
ate  on  the  field  by  (heep,  kept  together  on  the  fame  fpot  by 
flakes  or  hurdles,  which  are  ftiifted  once  a  week.  More  gene- 
rally now,  the  one  half,  that  is,  five  or  fix  rows  about,  is  drawn 
for  black  cattle,  and  the  other  half  remains  to  be  ate  on  the 
ground  by  (heep,  either  ewes  or  wedders,  which  go  to  market 
from  lit  March  to  the  ift  May,  and  fell  for  from  45s.  to  70$* 
each.  A  great  proportion  of  the  crop,  raifed  by  breeders,  is 
confumed  by  young  (lock  ((heep),  which  feed  on  them  from  lil 
November  to  the  ift  May,  and  are  thereby  raifed  to  a  great  fize^ 
and  kept  in  good  order.  They  go  off  then,  in  the  middle  of 
May  9r  ift  of  June,  to  the  York(hire  dealers,  at  from  30$.  to 
40s.  a  head. 

Fa/uf  of  the  Crop  of  Ti/r/w^x.-— Many  farmers,  who  are  nei- 
ther breeders  nor  feeders  of  ftock,  cultivate  and  raife  fields  of 
turnips.  Thefe  they  let  to  feeders,  or  breeders  of  ftock,  to  be 
ate  otF,  ns  may  be  ftipulated,  in  a  given  time,  either  with  black 
cattle  or  Iheep.  Formerly  (about  ten  years  ago)  the  price  ran 
from  2I.  to  3I.  per  acre.  Of  late  years,  owing  to  the  increafing 
value  of  ftock,  the  price  has  run  froVn  4I.  to  7I.  per  acre.  An 
acre  of  good  turnips  will  maintain  and  feed  an  ox  of  60  or  70 
ftones  for  five  months,  or  ten  (heep  for  tlie  fame  period.  Th^ 
ox's  price  in  ordinary  years  will  advance  by  this  feeding  5I.  and 
the  (hcep's  los.  There  is  more  trouble  in  feeding  with  black 
cattle  than  (heep,  but  the  additional  quantity  of  dung  made  com- 
penfates  this  trouble.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  tuniips,  in 
drills,  on  frefli  new  land,  that  will  weigh  from  20  to  32  lib.  Eng- 
lifli ;  but  a  fize  under  10  lib-  is  the  moil  common  crop. 

Manrgcnient  of  the  Land  after  the  Turnip  Crop. — On  moft  of 
the  dry  lands  along  the  Tweed  and  fea-coaft,  where  turnips  are 
raifed  and  ate  off  by  (heep,  it  is  common  to  fow  wheat  upon  fuch 
fields  as  are  cleared,  by  the  ift  or  middle  of  March.  Thofe  clear- 
ed from  the  middle  or  March  to  the  middle  of  April,  are  fown 
with  early  or  Dutch  oats.  After  that,  where  tuniips  remain,  the 
land  is  fown  with  barley.  All  thefe  crops  generally  get  only  one 
ploughing,  and  are  fown  with  clover  feeds,  12  lib.  to  the  acre, 
half  red,  half  white,  with  a  bu(hel  of  ryegrafs,  if  the  field  is  to 
-remain  in  grafs  longer  than  one  year ;  but  if  intended  to  remain 
only  one  year  in  grafs,  the  whole  feed  is  broad  or  red  clover. 

Rotation  of  Cropi. — ^Upon  the  fine  rich  turnip  lands  the  rota- 
tion of  crops  generally  is, 

1.  Drilled  turnips. 

2,  Wheat,  with  clover  feeds. 

Hh3  3. 
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3.  Clover,  cut  green  for  horfcsj  or  made  into  hay. 

4.  Wheat.' 
Or,  I.  Turnips. 

2.  Oats,  or  Barley  with  clover  feeds. 

3.  Clover  cut  green,  or  for  hay. 

4.  Oats. 

Or,  fomctinics,  though  reckoned  wo]rfe  farming, 

1.  Turnips. 

2.  Wheat. 

3.  Oats. 

Lands  that  will  bear  any  of  thefe  three  rotations  are  reckoned 
the  very  bcft,  and  will  pay  the  moft  rent.  From  30s.  to  458.  per 
acre  is  not  an  imconimon  rent  for  fuch  lands. 

Lands  of  a  worfe  quality,  or  in  a  high  climate,  which  is  the 
general  caft  of  the  county  of  Berwick,  are  laid  to  grafs  alter  the 
turnip  crop,  and  continued  in  paflure  for  four  or  five  years.  And 
the  lands  itill  more  high  and  barren,  are  fomctinies  ploughed  out 
of  lea,  or  barren  grafs,  or  heath,  and  fallowed  and  limed  the 
year  previous  to  their  bearing  a  crop  of  turnips.  This  mode  of 
preparation  is  reckoned  excellent ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  land;; 
of  thefe  lad  claflcs,  managed  in  this  wav,  will  bear  as  weij»hty  a 
crop  of  turnips  as' the  better  lands  ;  but  they  do  not  fatten  fo  well, 
nor  maintain  fo  much  llock. 

Houjwg  or  Star  hi /ig  of'  Turnips, — In  Scotland,  the  winter  frofts 
nre  fometimes  very  fevere,  and  continue  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks. 
During  this  time,  though  the  turnips  may  bo  pulled,  or  rather 
cut  up  with  hoes,  yet  they  are  fo  hard  as  not  to  be  ate  by  the 
ilock  but  VI  ith  the  greatelt  dilliculty,  and  therefore  the  flock  lofe« 
fli'fli.  To  guard  againit  this  unfavourable  feafon,  the  expert  and 
diligent  feeder  puils  up  a  quantity  of  the  turnip  in  November, 
and,  after  cutting  off  tlic  tops  and  roots,  ftacks  them  up,  or 
houfes  thorn  near  the  feeding  llieds  or  field,  an<l  covers  tliem  well 
witli  llraw.  Tlicy  are  then  in  good  order  to  be  dealt  out  to  the 
ilock  ill  time  of  hard  froft  or  deep  fn<nv. 

Rt'iiijvhig  l^urnips  from  IVet  LuniL — ^The  rage  for  raifing  tur- 
ni-'s  in  iierv/ickfhiie  is  fo  great  as  to  induce  the  farmers  to  fow 
t'lern  fometimes  on  land  fo  wet  and  fpoiu»v  as  not  to  bear  the 
Mieop>>'  feet  to  e:\r,  tar  lefs  the  cart  wjieels  to  caiTy  them  off.  In 
iliis  cafe,  it  is  confldered  to  be  the  beil  way  to  carry  them  off  in 
<  -ofls  (or  larL'e  balkets  faller.od  to  a  f-.-Mlo^  on  horfeback.  The 
liori'e  walks  in  the  furrow  between  the  row s  of  turnip  without 
V'.xieiiiTi^  the  land.  Thefe  creels  or  baikets  open  at  bottom  to  let 
f'l.f  :.!:.'  P'.niivo  ;'.  iicn  carried  to  t};e  pluce  where  they  are  wanted. 
.\  ]\r\\t'  will  LMrrv  .it  \  tune  from  three  to  four  hundredweight 

J    .    -.   ^  ^    •  - 
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Conclufion, — It  is  to  the  drilled  turnip  hufbandry,  added  to  ihA 
itilxt  hufbandry  (or  that  of  having  halt  of  the  farms  in  tillage  and 
half  in  pafture  grafs,  with  power  to  Ihift),  that  Berwickfliire  is 
indebted  for  the  high  rank  it  holds  of  being  one  of  the  firft  and 
bed  cultivated  counties  (under  fimilar  circumftances)  in  the  kinp;- 
dom,  and  for  the  extenfive  demand  for  its  breed  of  black  cattle 
and  fheep  5  which  has  filled  the  pockets  of  many  of  the  farmers 
with  well-earned  wealth,  and,  in  many  cafes,  has  tripled,  qua- 
drupled, and  quintupled  the  landlord's  rent.  It  is  perhaps  necef- 
fary  to  add,  that  much  of  the  land  being  allowed  to  lye  for  years 
in  pafture  grafs,  it  acquires  a  ftiffnefs  on  the  furface,  from  tlie 
grafs  roots,  that  cannot  be  reduced  by  the  breaking-up  crop,  whicli 
IS  generally  oats  fown  after  one  ploughing:  therefore  the  drill 
turnip  huibandry  becomes  more  neceflary  here  than  in  other  coun*- 
ties,  where  almoft  the  whole  lands  are  conftantly  kept  under  crop, 
and  where  no  grafs  of  value  is  to  be  found  above  one  year  old. 

Wood-End^  by  Dunfe^  December  1797.  Alex.  Low. 


TO  THE  CONDUCTOR  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

DireB'tons  luhere  Graduated  Spring  Steelyards  may  be  procured ;  with 

Remarks  on  Mr  Duckefs  Skim-Plough. 

Sir, 

The  Torhfiire  Farmer^  page  523,  vol.  rV#  of  your  Magazine 
may  obtain  the  Graduated  Spring  Steelyards  that  he  inquires  after, 
by  applying  to  Mr  Sahnon,  Wobum  Park,  Bedfordfliire,  where 
alfo  are  made  the  machines  for  weighing  live  ftock,  on  the  fame 
principles  as  thofe  ufed  annuaUy  at  Wobum  flieep-fliearing  to  de- 
termine the  prizes. 

The  price  of  the  fpring  fteelyard  is  five  guineas ;  of  the  cattle 
weighing  machine  J  cannot  fay,  but  think  about  the  fame  price. 
With  this  graduated  fpring  fteelyard,  the  force  required  to  work 
every  feparate  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  large  thraftiing  ma- 
chine has  been  meafnred,  which  has  difcovered  fome  very  im- 
portant fa£ts  in  mechanics. 

In  A.  Young's  Annals  of  Agriculture^  No.  24S,  page  540, 
the  writer  who  (igns  Montagu  Burgoyne^  in  defcribing  the  plough- 
ing match  at  Harlow,  July  i.  1S04,  ftates  as  follows  : 

*  )t  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  neceflary  to  afcertain  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  the  plough  as  of  the  ploughman.  A  filver  medal  was  for 
this  reafon  given  to  the  manufa£lurer  or  owner  of  the  bed  plough, 
which  did  its  bufinefs  the  beft  with  the  leaj^  force,  A  good  deal 
<>f  difficulty  occurred  in  this  decifion,  for  every  method  hitherto 
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hought  of  to  afcertain  the  force  required  is  very  infuflicient. 
tVc  had  recourfc  to  a  fpring  dial ;  but  we  found  it  fo  much  at 
efted  by  the  fudden  jerks  of  the  horfes,  that  it  proved  nothing]  . 
ind  impeded  the  regular  motion  of  the  plough. ' 

The  writer  of  this  paragraph  has  convidted  himfelf  by  fuch  an 
iflertion  ;  becaufe>  had  this  fpring  dial  not  been  afFc£ted  by  the 
iiddcn  jerks  of  the  horfes,  it  is  plain  it  could  not  have  been  ac- 
;urate  \  for  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  thofe  fuddon  jerks  of 
he  horfes  were  owing  to  a  greater  exertion  for  a  fliort  time,  and 
hat  if  the  fpring  dial  had  not  difcovcred  the  force  of  this  exer- 
ion  it  would  have  been  inaccurate  and  of  little  ufe. 

Every  extra  obftacle  that  the  plough  meets  with  caufes  it  to 
Iraw  harder,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  thefe  obflacles  the 
Tiore  general  force  is  required  ;  all  of  which  ought  to  be  taken 
nto  the  account  in  mcafuring  the  force  exerted.  Evtfry  different 
irelocity  of  the  horfes  will  make  a  diflerence  in  the  adlual  force 
icccirary  to  be  applied  to  the  plough.  All  other  things  being  the 
'ame,  the  flower  the  pace  of  the  horfes  the  lefs  force  will  be  re- 
]uired. 

^rhe  weight  that  the  holder  of  the  plough  applies  on  the 
handles  mull  make  a  material  diflerence  on  the  drauglit  of  the 
horfes ;  and  yet  it  makes  part  of  their  work,  although  it  is  no 
part  of  ploughing.  I  have  known  this  unnccefl'ary  weight  on 
the  plough-tail  caufe  half  die  work  of  the  horfes. 

It  is  very  fortunate  for  ]Mr  Ducket's  Ikim-plough  that  this 
(whim)  dial  was  thrown  afide  as  ufelcfs  \  becaufe  it  is  plain  to 
every  one,  that  if  the  force  was  taken  into  the  account,  Mr 
Ducket's  plough  mull  ftand  low  in  the  Hit ;  and  1  can  aflure 
M.  Burgoyne,  that  although  the  fpring  ileclyards  were  ufed  at 
the  Woburn  ploughing  match,  and  Mr  Ducket  had  a  prize,  thatj 
in  the  decilion,  the  force  was  not  taken  into  the  account,  as  it 
made  no  part  of  the  conditions  of  the  premium. 

Mr  Ducket's  plough  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  inftrumcnt  for 
covering  the  turf,  &c.  which  certainly  cannot  be  done  witliouc 
confiderable  expence  of  power.  Neither  will  it  be  believed  by 
tti\y  praflical  farmer  that  it  will  *  fo  completely  plough,  in  any 
crop,  three fett  high,  that  not  a  blade  ihall  appear  above  ground !' 

I  have  no  wifli  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  any  inicrument, 
however  fmall ;  at  the  fame  time  I  elleem  it  a  duty  to  correci 
any  i:\iQ  impreifions  that  may  be  made  on  the  public  mind,  ei- 
ther by  ignorance  or  delign,  I  am,  Sir,  vour  moit  obedient  fer- 
I'ant,  '  B.  Bevan. 

L tighl 071' Beds ^  September  ip,  1804, 

URANCH 
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When  our  laft  Number  went  to  preftj  the  weather,  generally 
fpeaking,  was  dry  over  the  whole  ifland,  and  fanguine  cxpeda- 
(ions  were  entertained,  that  a  full  and  abundant  crop  of  grain 
would  be  gained  by  the  hulbandman.  Before  publication,  how- 
ever, a  great,  and,  in  many  inftances,  a  fatal  dhange  occurred, 
which,  at  that  critical  period,  proved  very  injurious  to  the  corn 
fields,  particularly  thofe  occupied  by  wheat.  In  England,  the 
rains  fet  in  with  feverity  foon  after  the  middle  of  July ;  confe- 
quently  the  after  lofs  was  greater  than  that  felt  in  Scotland, 
where  the  weather  remained  longer  unaltered.  In  the  firft 
week  of  Augud  much  rain  fell  in  every  dire£lion ;  and,  for 
more  than  two  weeks  thereafter,  the  weather  continued  wet 
and  unfettled,  preventing  every  kind  of  grain,  oats  excepted, 
from  filling  and  ripening  with  vigour  and  fuccefs,  and  occafion- 
ing  that  baneful  difordef,  mi/detUt  upon  many  fields  of  wheat. 
Independent  of  thcfe  rains,  there  was  good  reafon  for  believing, 
that  the  wheat  crop  of  Scotland  would  have  been  more  prolific 
^han  any  one  for  many  years  pad.  Even  under  the  inaufpicious 
circumdances  now  detailed,  it  may  be  eftimated  as  fully  equal 
to  an  average,  though  much  of  the  grain  is  of  inferior  quality, 
and,  in  feme  di(lri£bs,  not  a  little  fniutted. 

Notwithllanding  that  fevcral  of  the  grain  crops  were  greatly 
injured  by  exceflTive  wetncfs  at  the  period  mentioned,  yet  other 
articles,  fuch  as  oats,  grafs,  turnips,  and  potatoes,  were  confi- 
derably  benefited  thereby.  Oats  are  a  kind  of  aquatic,  and  rare* 
ly  fufFer  from  moiilure,  unlefs  where  lodged  *,  and  leguminous 
crops,  peas  excepted,  are  feldom  good  in  a  dry  feafon.  Indeed, 
turnips  and  clovers  received  much  advantage  from  the  Lammas 
rains  i  many  fields  of  both  being  completely  at  a  ftand  when  the 
quarter  commenced. 

From  the  various  accounts  tranfmitted  to  us,  it  appears  that, 
in  England,  wheat  turns  out  a  (hort  crop,  and  that  the  quality, 
in  feveral  cafes,  is  of  a  very  inferior  defcription.  This  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  average  price  of  flour  approaching  fo  near  to  that 
of  wheat ;  a  circumftance  which  cannot  happen,  unlefs  when 
the  grain  is  materially  defe£live.  Perhaps  we  are  not  far  from 
the  mark,  when  we  rate  the  deficiency  of  produce  at  one 
fourth|  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.    In  Scotland, 

though 
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though  the  grain  1S9  in  few  inftances,  fo  plump  and  well  colour- 
ed as  hft  feafon,  yet  the  return  per  acre  is  much  nearer  to 
the  ordinary  produce,  than  among  our  fouthern  neighbours ;  fori 
in  Scotland,  the  rains  were  later,  not  fo  heavy,  nor  of  fo  long 
continuation  as  with  them.  Had  they  happened  earlier,  when 
the  grain  was  in  an  embryo  ftate,  it  is  very  probable,  that  qua- 
lities would  not  have  been  better  than  they  were  in  1799.  At 
one  period,  the  like  apprehenfions  were  entertained,  as  Were 
realized  in  that  fatal  year ;  but  thefe  were  foon  removed,  by 
the  uncommon  fine  weather  that  followed,  by  which  the  quality 
was  eminently  improved. 

Barley,  fo  far  as  cultivated,  may  be  regarded  as  an  average 
crop  ;  but  then  the  breadth  of  ground  occupied  by  this  grain  was 
much  narrowed  this  feafon.  The  prices  of  laft  year,  owing  to 
the  exorbitant  tax  impofed  upon  malt,  were  fo  low  that  the  grower 
was  difcouraged  from  raiiing  it.  This  was  conftaiitly  predi£led 
by  us ;  and  mdecd  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  was  not  required  to 
form  fuch  a  prediftlon.  Barley  is  an  article  rarely  imported  % 
perhaps  it  is  not  raifed  extenfively  on  the  Continent,  tlierefore  a 
fhort  crop  of  it  will  be  more  diificult  to  remedy  than  that  of  any 
other  grain. 

Oats,  according  to  our  information,  promife  to  be  as  plentiful 
as  laft  year,  though,  no  doubt,  the  deficiency  of  barley  will  throw 
a  greater  demand  for  them  into  the  market.  I^aft  year,  much 
barley  was  ufed  for  horfe  feed  ;  a  pradUce  hardly  to  be  expe£ted 
tinder  prefent  circumftances,  therefore  the  demand  for  oats  muft 
be  proportionably  iixcreafed. 

Peas  and  beans,  tliis  year,  are  by  moft  people  confidered  as 
fupcrior  to  any  crops  got  fince  1798.  This  is  rather  remarkable 
when  the  adverfe  weather  in  fpring  is  remembered,  and  can  only 
be  accounted  for  from  the  fine  weather  in  the  blooming  and  ri- 
pening fcafons,  both  being  remarkably  favourable. 

Thus  we  have  given  a  concife  view  of  the  feveral  com  crops,  col- 
lefted  from  an  extenfive  correfpondence  over  the  whole  iiland.  In 
fome  diftrifts,  the  fcale  may  be  lower  or  higher  than  we  have 
marked  it ;  but,  taking  matters  as  a  whole,  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  our  account,  in  fubftance,  is  not  materially  wide  of  the 
truth.  In  former  times,  a  confiderable  period  elapfed  before  the 
general  fituation  of  the  crop  could  be  afcertained  ;  but  now,  when 
agriculturifts  maintain  a  correfpondence  nearly  as  regular  as  that 
carried  on  by  mercantile  people,  the  profperity  and  adverfity  of 
rural  concerns  cnn  be  eftimated  with  facility. 

From  the  foregoing  ilptiMiieiit,  the  late  advance  upon  the  prices 
of  grain  may  be  latisfadVorily  explained.     Indeed  the  rife  has  beei) 
enoral  ov^r  the  whole  iiind,  tliough  full  as  great  in  the  metro- 
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polls  as  in  the  country  diftrifts.     Whether  matters  have  reached 
their  level  it  would  be  diiRcult  to  fay,  though  there  is  reafon  ta 
believe  that  they  have  not  yet  gone  fo  far.     The  new  com  bill 
has  been  confidered  as  partly  caufing  a  rife  ;  but,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  without  the  fmalleft  foundation.     The  bill  is  not  yet 
come  into  aftion,  therefore  cannot  have  (lopped  the  importation 
of  a  fmgle  buflirl.     Perhaps  the  profpeft  of  its  operation  rather 
quickened  importation,  by  caufing  orders  to  be  fent  out  which 
might  other  wife  have  been  poftponed.     The  prices  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley and  oats  are  greatly  above  die  rates  fixed  on  by  the  new  bill, 
therefore  it  is  plain  that  the  like  advance  would  have  happened, 
even  had  the   Legiflature  rejefted  it.     We  are   none   of  thofe 
who  place  much  dependence  upon  corn  laws  for  regulating  the 
market ;  indeed  their  utility  and  efFeft  are  both  problematical  cir- 
cumftances,  the  markets  being  entirely  regulated  by  the  goodnefe 
or  badnefs  of  the  crop.     We  have  always  contended  for  prote£l- 
ing  duties  in  favour  of  Britifh  hufbandmen,  fo  as  they  might  not 
be  underfold  in  their  own  market  by  foreigners  ;  and  had  duties 
been  impofed  upon  importation  equal  to  the  difference  betwixt 
the  value  of  labour  and  amount  of  taxes  in  Britain  and  thofe  of 
foreign  countries,  in  our  opinion  no  injury  would  have  been  receiv- 
ed from  a  total  abrogation  of  the  corn  laws.     Exportation  of  grain 
from  Britain  is  now  out  of  the  queftion.     We  have  confumpt  at 
home  for  every  difpofeable  bufhel ;  and,  according  to  our  views, 
were  a  furplus  to  remain,  it  would  afford  fure  proof  that  the 
profperity  of  the  country  was  on  the  wane^that  trade  was  de«- 
creafing,  and  that  population  was  either  reduced,  or  the  people 
left  without  the  means  of  enjoying  their  ufual  comforts. 

The  butcher  market  has  continued  nearly  in  an  equable  ftate 
through  the  quarter,  any  little  difference  being  on  the  fide  of  de- 
clcnfion.  Lean  flock,  cfpecially  flieep,  fecmed  at  one  time  to  be 
on  the  fall  •,  but,  of  late,  prices  appear  to  be  more  ftationary. 
Mutton  has,  for  feveral  months,  been  from  lo  to  15  per  cent. 
cheaper  than  beef,  occafioned,  in  a  great  meafure.  by  the  inv- 
menfe  crop  of  lambs  brought  to  market  laft  fummer.  High  as 
grain  may  be  reckoned,  butcher  meat,  if  we  take  the  old  ftandard 
as  a  rule,  is  ftill  higher.  It  is  more  than  twice  the  price  of  bread, 
and  at  this  time  there  is  fmall  profpedl  that  prices  will  bear  great- 
er afHnity. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn,  every  exertion  is  making  by  hufband- 
men in  the  wheat  diflri£ls,  to  increafe  the  culture  of  that  valua- 
ble grain ;  and  no  obie£l  more  defervcs  their  attention,  whe- 
ther confidered  in  a  public  or  piivate  point  of  view.  The  public 
have  now  got  fo  largely  into  the  ufe  of  wheat  bread,  that  an  ex- 
jeqded  culture  of  the  raw  article  is  becoming  every  day  more  ne- 
■^  *   '  '  '  ccfl'ary; 
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ceiTary ;  and,  without  difcufling  the  advantages  of  other  fyftenisy 
it  may  fiifely  be  admitted  as  an  axiom,  that  none  promife  greater 
profit  to  the  cultivator  than  the  one  which  admits  the  greateft 
fowing  of  wheat,  it  being  at  tlic  fame  time  exprefsly  undcrftood, 
that  foil  and  climate  are  calculated  for  the  growth  of  that  grain. 
Nov.  I. 


Extracts  from  Prifate  Corresfondence. 

S  C  O  T  L  AN  D. 

Selkirk  ^/artfr/y  Report. 

The  firib  and  fecond  weeks  of  Aiiguft  proved  ver)-  wet,  and  the  na- 
tural crops  of  hay  then  in  hand  were  much  damaged.  Harvett  was 
alfo  much  retarded  thereby,  as  the  corns  continued  growing  when  they 
ouglit  to  have  been  ripening.  After  all,  our  grain  crops  are  abundant, 
and  fcldom,  if  ever,  had  a  better  appearance  in  the  field  and  ilack-}'ard. 

Tliore  was  lefs  bear  and  barley  fown  with  us  tliis  year  than  formerly, 
©wing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  lail  year  of  finding  merchants.  Oats, 
wliich  arc  our  principal  grain,  were  in  many  places  lodged  by  the  rains, 
which  gives  fufpicion  that  tliey  will  not  meal  fo  well  as  they  did  lail  year. 
Peas  were  a  good  crop,  and  well  harvelled,  which  is  every  thing  with 
them.  Turnips  fuffercd  much  from  the  ravages  of  tlie  caterpillar,  and 
are  below  par.  Potatoes  are  excellent,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
Som?  people  have  thirty-five  after  one,  a  produce  feldom  obtained  in 
this  part  of  the  country. Ol],  20. 

McnUi'nJhire  ^iarttrly  Report. 

The  weather  during  the  harvefl  quarter  was  highly  favourable  for 
the  ripening,  cutting  down,  and  ingathering  of  the  cmp  ;  and,  except 
fome  Hi^rht  ihakes  from  the  equinoctial  gales,  the  work  of  the  feafon 
was  linilhed  in  the  moil  perfcft  and  agreeable  manner.  Bear  and  oatt 
i"ather  exceed  an  average,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  Peas  and 
turnips  are  generally  good,  and  few  years  ait;  rocollected  wherein  the 
potato  crop  was  fo  prolifjc.  The  grafs  feeds  fown  lalt  fpring  make  an 
excellent  app^^arance,  and  the  pallure  fk'lds  Hill  afford  a  good  bite.  lu 
(hort,  we  have  caufe  to  rejoice  that,  wiien  engaged  in  an  obllinate  con- 
tcft  with  a  foreign  foe,  peace  and  j)lcnty  flourifli  at  home.  Thefe 
are  tlie  greatell  bleiTings  that  can  be  enjoyed  ;  and,  being  furnifhed  to 
us  fo  liberally,  ouglit  to  imprefs  the  hearts  of  all  with  gratitude  to  the 
Bountiful  Giver. OSt,  21. 

Lcttjr  from  Galloway^   Odolcr  zz. 

*  Till  the  2  2d  of  September,  we  had  favourable  harveft  weather,  at 
which  time  fomc  winds  caufcd  a  confiderable  fhakc  of  the  grain  that 
remained  uncut  upon  the  higher  grounds.     Tor  three  we^jks  paft,  wc 

have 
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have  had  a  gffat  deal  of  ram,  which  occafioni  a  coofiderahle  part  of 
the  crop  upon  the  hi({her  grounds  to  remain  ftill  in  the  fields. 

*  Wheat  and  barley  are  not  fown  in  large  quantities  here,  and«  in 
)i;eneraU  have  yielded  but  light  crops  this  feafnn.  Turnips  were  hurt 
by  the  drought  and  the  caterpillar,  and,  though  looking  well  at  prefent^ 
will  not  prove  a  heavy  crop.  Potatoes,  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  wea« 
ther  at  feed  time,  and  the  drought  through  fummer,  are  but  indifferent. 
A  conGderable  demand  has  lately  appeared  for  wintering  cattle*  though 
at  reduced  prices.  Sheep  have  a  duller  fale  than  cattle.  At  Stranraer 
market,  beef  is  4^d«  and  5d.  Avoirdupois  weight ;  mutton  rather  lower.. 

*  The  grain  market  is  expedlcd  to  do  well ;  and  report  fays,  that 
408.  may  be  expedled  for  potato  oats,  per  boll  of  1 2  budiels  ;  for  com- 
mon oats  56!). ;  but  as  our  markets  do  not  commence  early,  little  can 
be  faid  how  they  may  go. 

Letter  from  Fdllirkf  08cher  22. 

*  The  harved  in  this  diftrift  has  been  fully  three  weeks  later  than 
laft  year,  or  than  it  pr^mifed  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  This  is 
always  an  unfavourable  circumdance  ;  and  as  the  operations  of  that  fea- 
fon  could  not  be  carried  on  with  the  fame  celenty  as  lad  year,  thefe,  by 
confequence,  became  mor^  expenfivc*.  It  is  now  finiihed  ;  and  I  be« 
lieve  the  crop  was  generally  fecured  ifi  pretty  good  condition.  T«e 
crop  is  more  bulliy  than  lafl  year';  coufequently,  the  (lack  yards  afford 
a  plentiful  appearance.  But  this  is  deceptions  ;  for  in  fact  the  crop  is 
not  really  fuperior,  in  quantity  of  grain,  to  that  of  laH  year,  and,  in 
quality,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  it.  Harvcil  work  was  carried  on  at 
great  txpcncc  to  the  farmer,  reapers  (chiefly  women)  having  for  fome 
time  got  two  {hillings  a  day  with  viftuals ;  and  where  money  alone  was 
given,  which  is  often  the  cafe  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  half  a  crown,  and  two  niillingb  and  eightpencc.  Wheat,  till  a- 
bout  the  beginning  of  Au^ruil,  had  a  flattering  appearance,  and  pro- 
mifcd  a  very  abundaiit  return.  About  that  time,  however,  all  the 
weighty  fields  were  lodged,  and,  from  the  continued  raim>,  were  never 
able  to  gtt  \\\i  again ;  they  were  of  courfe  greatly  injured,  and  fmut  ia 
more  generally  complained  of  than  has  been  the  cafe  in  this  diftrifl  for 
fome  years.  A  moll  culpable,  but  al  the  fame  time  very  general  opi- 
nion  pre'vails  here,  that  where  old  wheat  is  ufed  for  feed,  pickling  is 
unnecefTary  ;  but  the  very  great  lofTes  from  fmut  this  year,  will  pcrhap^i 
cure  many  of  our  old-fafhioned  farmers  of  this  prejudice,  which  nothing 
elfe  could  have  eafily  cfFeded. 

Barley  is  a  pretty  good  crop,  but  was  fown  to  much  lefs  extent  than 
ufnal,  owing  to  its  having  been  laft  year  a  perfect  drug.  It  is  now 
in  great  demand^  at  a  very  advanced  price,  which  no  doubt  will  in* 
dnce  many  farmers  to  cultivate  this  grain  next  year  to  its  former  ex.> 
tent :  indeed  the  quick  demand,  and  high  price  this  fcafon,  may  pror 
bably  lead  fome  even  to  exceed  their  former  breadth.  If  the  prelent 
difproportionate  malt  duties  fhouM  continue,  it  does  not  require  itie 
gift  of  prophecy  to  predict  that  iuch  a  plan  wiU  end  in  diCippointmeut, 
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by  reducing  tlie  article  to  its  late  ftate  in  the  market.  BeaoB  miy  bcf 
reckoned  up  to  an  average  crop.  Oats  are  bulky*  but,  from  fomd 
trials  at  the  mill,  don't  promtfc  to  meal  equal  to  laft  year.  The  pota- 
toes are  not  yet  all  up,  hut  they  are  of  good  quality,  and  a  very  abun- 
dant crop  indeed.  Pafturcs  have  been  excellent  through  the  whole 
feafon,  r.iiJ  ftill  afford  a  full  hite.  Young  gralTes  look  very  thriving; 
Wheat  on  fallows  has  been  got  fown  in  fine  condition,  and  a  regu- 
lar healthy  hrau-d  appears  on  many  fields.  Harveil  having  been  ra- 
ther backward,  and  a  good  deal  of  rain  of  late,  winter  ploughing  if 
not  far  advanced.  Our  grain  market  during  the  lad  quarter  has  been 
look  in  u  up,  and  is  expected  flill  to  rife.  Old  wheat,  of  good  quality, 
37^.  ;  New  33s. ;  Barley  Jcs.  ;  Beans  21s.  Potatoes  are  not  expeded 
to  exceed  5A.  per  boll.  This  will  tend  greatly  to  keep  down  the  price 
of  oat-nual,  which  is  at  prtfent  about  i6d.  per  peck. 

L^pon  the  whole,  this  proinifos  to  turn  out  a  more  favourable  year 
than  the  lall  for  the  farmer ;  for  although  his  crop  may  not  be  quite 
fo  good,  the  prices  are  likely  to  be  more  in  proportion  than  that  dif- 
ference*. Many  of  his  articles  were  fold  at  a  rate  abfolatcl/  below 
what  they  could  be  produced  at  la(l  year.  Oor  butcher  market  hal 
fallen  conlidorably.  Beef  in  retail,  7d.  to  8d. ;  Mutton  6d.  to  yd. 
per  lib.  Troh,  This  is  more  than  might  have  been  expe£led,  confider- 
iiig  the  prices  at  llie  lad  iryft,  which  fully  exceeded  the  general  expec- 
tation. On  the  forenoon  of  the  firll  day  of  the  tryft,  there  was  rathef 
a  dull  appearance:  this,  however,  did  not  laft  long  ;  for  buGnefa  after- 
wards became  very  hriflv,  and  good  prices  were  obtained  for  almoii  all 
forts  of  cattle.  Before  the  end  of  the  week  the  muir  was  nearly  qaite 
cleared. 

Rofs'Jbire  ^tarierly  Report, 

We  had,  upon  the  whole,  a  fummer  favourable  to  vegetation  i  paf- 
ture  grafs  was  every  where  in  great  abundance  ;  and,  now  that  the 
corn  crops  are  nearly  all  harvefted,  they  will,  it  is  thought,  turn  out 
above  an  average  of  the  lafl  three  years,  wheat  excepted,  which  was 
much  hurt  with  rufl,  and  almoft  all  infed^ed  with  fmut.  Oats  and 
barley  promife  fupcrior  famples  to  ordinary  years,  being  in  general  got 
into  the  (lack-vard  in  fine  condition.  Of  late,  the  weather  hat  been 
tinfavonralile  for  the  wheat  feed  ;  and  the  little  corn  that  remains  in  the 
fielil,  in  high  fit  nations,  niuli  fuflcr  by  it.  Potatoes  are  an  abundant 
crop  ;  many  of  them,  however,  are  Hill  in  the  field,  and  may  fuffer 
from  wet  and  froll,  before  they  can  be  taken  up  and  fecured.  Turnips 
are  in  general  a  weighty  crop.  From  this  circumflance,  and  the  bulk 
of  draw,  winter  keep  for  cattle  will  be  in  great  plenty.  Cattle  mar^ 
kcts  have  of  late  been  bnlk,  and  the  prices  confiderably  advanced, 
iince  Aiigud  lad.  Our  corn  prices  cannot  be  noted.  No  wheat  nor 
oats  hiive  )et  been  fold  of  this  crop,  except  a  little  of  the  former  for 
feed.  Oat  meul  fells  from  2^^.  to  268.  per  boll  of  nine  Hones;  Barley 
from  28?.  to  3c?.  p-:!  boll;  Beef  and  mutton  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  lib. 
Dutch  weight. 

Qd,  2Z.  Extras- 
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Extras  of  a  Letter  from  Ajrfhire^  05.  21, 

<  From  the  long  cootinued  raia  through  fpnngy  to  the  i6th  of 
June,  and  the  fubfcqueat  dry  weather  for  fix  or  feven  weeks,  the  crops 
ID  general  through  this  county  are  but  thin»  and.  thought  to  be  bduw 
an  average.  The  wheats,  upon  the  whole,  are  the  bcft,  though  tluife 
alfo  fafFcred  in  part,  from  the  rainy  weather  which  came  on  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Augull.  The  hay  crops  were  good,  andi  ^t  the  beginning 
of  the  fcafon,  before  the  fevere  drought  fct  in,  were  felling  out  of  the 
rick  as  low  as  from  3^d.  to  4d.  a  ftone.  Frota  the  middle  •  of  Auguft 
to  the  end  of  September,  the  weather  continued  variable,  though  up- 
on the  whole  good  ^  but  fince  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  month  it 
has  rained  inccfTautly,  with  the  exception  of  only  two  complete  dry 
days  ;  that  is,  there  has  not  been  a  fingle  day  during  that  time  without 
rain,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  it,  except  two  ;  and  the  misfortune  i8» 
that  in  many  places  the  crop  is  not  yet  cut  down,  and  mucli  of  it  is 
ftanding  in  the  fields  that  was  cut  three  weeks  ago ;  and  it  may,  for 
that  reafon,  be  readily  fuppofed  what  condition  it  mull  be  in.  The 
ground  being  fo  completely  drenched  with  rain,  has  alio  greatly  retard- 
ed the  fowing  of  the  wheat,  and  what  is  put  in  the  ground  is  by  no 
means  done  in  tlie  bed  manner.  It  is  thought,  too,  that  the  potato 
crop  will  be  deficient ;  any  experiments  that  have  hitherto  been  made 
indicate  this,  and  in  an  efpecial  maimer  upon  dry  (liore  land.  The  tur- 
■ip  crop,  which  is  now  beginning  to  extend  through  the  coui>ty,  fuf- 
fered  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  other  places  by  the  caterpillar.  Bjt  thia 
deilru£tive  inftd,  not  having  generally  dedroyed  the  beart  leaves,  as 
ioon  as  the  rain  came  on  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  thefe  pufhcd  for- 
ward in  an  unexptdted  manner ;  infomuch,  that  many  Holds  that  were 
looked  upon  as  ulclcfs,  recovered  in  a  furprifing  degree,  and  the  crops 
will  be  vcrv'  tolerable.  From  thefc  combinations  of  circumftances,  it 
may  be  cxpcded  that  the  grain  markets  will  look  upwards.  They 
have  for  fome  weeks  been  rather  on  the  advance.  Meal  in  Ayr  market 
Las  for  fome  time  pail  been  at  ijd*  and  i6d.  the  peck  ;  Wheat  about 
2I.  14s.  and  2I.  168.  the  quarter;  Oats,  with  fodder,  from  a  guinea  to 
il.  5s.  ditto  ;  Potato  oats  about  3^  or  4s.  more.  Bear  and  barley  \% 
in  fmall  reqiicll.  Cattle  and  (heep  have  declined  30  and  40  per  cent, 
from  what  they  were  about  two  years  a^o,  though  meat  in  the  (hamblea 
has  futTercd  little  variation.  The  property-tax  has  not  yet  been  exad- 
cd  in  tli!6  county,  though  every  bwdy  is  in  daily  expedlation  of  the 
dv.mand  being  made.  The  only  new  aJcfT.nent  that  has  taken  place  is 
that  for  the  wives  and  families  of  the  militia,  at  the  rate  of  8s.  4d. 
per  lool.  of  valuation,  to  be  paid  jointly  betwixt  maders  and  tenants, 
and  probably  by  the  tenants  alone,  where  they  have  bound  themfelves 
to  pay  all  public  or  parliamentary  burdens.— llie  price  of  farm  la« 
hour,  both  of  hired  fervants  and  day-labourers,  as  alfo  of  mechanics, 
continues  as  high  as  ever.  Hired  fcnants  are  from  5I.  to  9I.,  or  guir 
neas,  the  half  year ;  day-labourers  from  I8«  6d.  to  21.  a-day,  without 
yiduab;  mechanics  in  proportion.     Wh;;o  the  high  advanced  rents, 
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fome  double,  fome  quadruple,  with  the  excedive  public  burden8|  and 
iic  great  advance  upon  farm  labour,  and  upon  all  implements  and  ac- 
xflbricfl  of  farmlnpr,  are  confidered,  and  compared  with  ihe  little  ad- 
rance  upon  every  fpeciea  of  farm  prodnce,  it  would  feem  aftonifhin^ 
low  the  farmer  can  fubfift  ;  or,  as  we  fay  in  Scotland,  *  keep  the  mall 
n  the  fliaft  ; '  and  yet  the  demand  for  farms  is  as  gfreat  as  ever.  This 
:an  only  be  accounted  for  by  two  rcafons  :  i//,  The  confidence  which 
jvcry  body  has  in  the  good  faith,  liability  and  fccurity  which  they 
)oflefs  under  the  Britifli  conftitution  ;  2///v,  and  principally,  from  the 
uperior  mode  of  managing  farms,  which  is  beginning  crradually  to  take 
)lace.  While  men  are  allowed  to  exert  their  ingenuity,  without  con- 
Iraint,  and  to  enjoy  in  perfcdl  fecurity  the  fruits  of  their  well-earned 
abours,  they  will  cheerfully  fubmit  to  burdens  which,  in  other  circum- 
lances,  they  could  not  endure.  They  then  •  fit  under  their  own  vine 
ind  their  fig-tree,  *  and  they  can  look  up  and  fay,  <  I  am  a  man, '  I 
v'ould  alfo  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  the  laft  aft  pafTed  for  maintaining 
he  national  defence,  called  the  Defence  Aft,  gives  general  fatisfaftion, 
ind  is,  upon  the  whole,  favourable  to  agriculture,  as  it  does  not  at- 
ach  to  the  individual,  but  makes  the  recruiting  and  keeping  up  the 
lational  force  a  public  concern,  which  undoubtedly  it  ou^ht  at  all  times 

0  be. 

Morayjbire  ^lartcrly  Report. 

Our  harveft  is  now  finiflied  in  the  bed  condition  ;  the  weather  is  ftill 
ine,  and  a  better  wheat  fe-jd  time  was  never  known. 

The  crop  bulks  well,  and  will  be  produftive.  Wheat  varies  in  qua- 
ity  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  will  be  middling  ; — no  deliveries  nor  falcs  yet 
tiade. 

Barley  is  not  plenty.     Some  contrafts  arc  entered  into  for  delivery* 

1  March  next  at  2;s.  per  boll.  Its  culture  has  this  fcafon  given  way 
o  wheat  and  oats.  The  lacter  are  a  very  full  crop,  and  of  fine  q'aliiy. 
,'he  potato  fort  is  now  getting  much  into  uk*,  and  promife  to  do  re* 
larkably  well  on  rich  land.  Four  Stirliij^r{hirc'  ii riots  have  this  year 
roduccd  ni:ie  (lone,  Amfterdam  wcij:T!it,  oi   meal. 

Potatoes  are  a  bulky  crop,  and  of  exc^.'lk'nt  quality ;  in  this  county 
be  curl  is  almofl  unknown. 

Turnips  are  in  general  middlinj;  ;  fome  fields  p:irt!c«ilarly  fine. 

(.rood  c  itric  meet  ready  falc  at  middling  prices ;  while  the  inferior 
)rts,  and  Ihfcp  of  every  delcription,  are  fcarcciy  alked  after,  ■  ■ 
2  2.  OSIolir. 

Bnnjfjhire  ^iartcrly  R.fort, 

Our  barvcft  was  concluded,  u-Ifh  only  a  few  exceptions,  about  a 
)rtiil);})r  ai'o,  and,  upon  the  \\lH.le,  the  weather  provfii  U'iconimonly 
ivcnirabl<*.  Tne  Hack-yards,  in  j^vncral,  do  nr.t  prtient  any  extraordi- 
ivry  L'llk  ;  and.  In  caL-  uf  a  hard  winter,  provender  may  be  in  re- 
jdl.     liut  tlic  hue  lui.ny  weather  we  txptritnccd  through  the  greater 

part 
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put  of^  Augruft  add  September,  brought  the  hte  diftrids  to  greater 
perfe£Uon  thao  we  fcarcely  remember ;  and  there  is  every  reafoD  to  think 
that  the  crop  in  general  muft  be  rather  above  than  below  an  average. 
What  wheat  we  have,  where  free  of  fmut,  is  of  excellent  quality.  The 
advantage  of  pickling  was  apparent  in  a  patchy  where  part  had  been 
pickled^  and  part  of  it  not.  The  former  was  very  little  touched,  while 
the  latter  was  at  leaft  a  fifth  or  fixth  parr  fmutted.  Several  inftances  of 
this  kind  (how  the  utility  of  that  preparation  ;  and  though  it  may  not 
at  all  times  be  an  entire  preventative,  it  ihould  not  be  omitted.  The 
cultivation  of  barley  has  been  a  good  deal  circumfcribed,  fince  it  could 
not  maintain  a  fair  and  equal  competition  in  the  market  with  that  of 
our  fouthern  neighbours.  It  is  -however  of  excellent  quality,  and  be- 
gins to  be  looked  after.  Some  fales  were  lately  made  of  the  old  crop, 
at  2ir.  per  boll.  The  oats  are  faid  to  be  a  littlt  defedive  in  fome  in- 
ftances ;  but,  from  what  triab  have  been  made  in  this  quarter,  they  ap- 
pear to  give  nearly  meal  for  corn.  The  potato  oat  feems  to  anfwer 
very  well  with  us,  and,  where  fown  along  with  the  other  varieties,  does 
9bt  appear  defedive  in  ftraw,  and  pro.miles  a  fuperior  return,  where  the 
foO  is  of  any  depth  and  condition.  For  fix  or  eight  weeks  pail,  a  num- 
ber of  cattle  have  gone  fouth^x'ard,  but  rather  at  reduced  prices ;  the  re« 
maining  ftock  may  be  about  the  ufual  quantity,  but  fmall  fized.  The 
turnips  came  forward  pretty  well  at  firft  ;  but,  in  general,  they  do  not 
promife  to  be  very  large,  having  fulfered,  in  many  inftances,  from  the 
caterpillar  and  worms.  Potatdcs  are  of  ezcellebt  quality,  and  an  abund* 
int  crop. Gaoler  24. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  In  Uppeir  Annandale^  26,  OQober* 

<  Having  got  in  nearly  all  the  corn  crops  in  this  diftri£l,  it  feems  to 
be  agreed  on,  that  the  oats  ate  a  full  average,  and  the  barley  a  very 
Inferior  crop,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Peas  were  both  early  and 
ibundant.  Sown  hay  turned  out  exceeding  light  ;  but  there  has  been 
I  decent  foggage,  or  aftermath,  when  the  fecond  mowings  of  clover 
were  finifhtd,  although  thefe  mowings,  like  the  hay  crop,  were  far 
From  being  abundant.  Potatoes  turn  out  a  confiderable  degree  above 
10  average,  and  are  good  in  quality  alfo.  The  little  wheat  fown  here 
iras  the  bell  crop  on  the  foil^  and  quite  free  of  fmut  or  blight.  Tur- 
nips have  turned  out  above  expedation,  as  the  earlieft  feeds  burft  in 
mnfequence  of  exceilive  moifture,  and  jhe  next  fowings  were  cut  down 
by  the  caterpillar,  which  has  left  large  blanks  in  the  fields.  Some  far- 
mers tranfplanted  into  thofe  blanks.  The  common  turnip  tranfplanted 
iias  not  formed  a  decent  root.  The  Swedifh  plants  are  alfo  diminitive, 
leing  too  late  removed ;  but  common  greens  and  rorecole  have  done 
irell  tranfplanted  into  the  turnip  vacancies ;  and  a  field  that  was  four 
:imes  rolled  has  not  a  blank  in  the  whole,  and  every  plant  thriving. , 
Fhis  rolling,  repeatedly,  has  efft£lually  anfwered — extirpating  the  cater- 
;>illar,  without  injuring  a  fingle  turnip.  It  was  publiHied  in  the  newf- 
Mpers  ;  but  the  refult  of  the  operation  being  now  fully  feen,  it  (hould 
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be  rr.nde  known,  in  cafe  of  another  ioTafion  ap^ainft  anotTier  feafoiif  l*° 
when  the  farmers  may  be  ready  to  give  the  enemy  a  general  and  cfTedual  1* 
defeat,  on  their  firft  appearance. '  i  ' 

Letter  from  Glafgow^  G8,  26.  U 

*  Our  harveft  (a  few  fields  about  the  moor  edge  excepted)  is  fmifhed*      1 
and  all  the  grain  fccured   in  m(»ft  excellent  condition.     Wheat  and  oat* 
are  fine  crops,  both  in  regard  to  quantity  and  quality.     A  few  blackf>» 
indi'cd,  have  appeared  In  fome  of  the  former  which  have  come  to  mar"-* 
kct  ;  but  we  are  glad   to   find   the  quantity  in  this  fituation  is  by  n^' 
fjuans  fo  pjreat  as  was  once  imagined.     Beans  and  barley  are  a  fair  cropr  9 
thougli  of  the  latter  very  little  was  fown  laft  feafon.     The  crop  of  pc^-* 
tutor f:  is  abundant,  and  the  quality  in  general  fine. 

'  Tlie  importation  of  grain,  during  the  laft  three  months^  ha?in| 
been  \\i  far  fhort  of  what  was  expeftcd,  the  ftock  in  the  merchant' 
liandf  is  ulmoft  cxhautied,  and  prices  in  confequencc,  paiticularly  0 
■wheat,  have  advanced  confidciably.  Still,  however,  they  mull  g** 
higher,  before  they  come  to  a  level  with  other  markets  ;  and  till  therx 
\vc  muil  wait  for  tlie  ufual  fupplies. 

«  State  of  Glafgow  Markets,  OA.  26. 

*  Dantzic  Wheat,  4CS.  to  45s.  per  boll  Linlithgowfhire  meafurr* 

American  ditto,  ^cs.  —  40?. 7     v..       r  i-t     t«     y-n 

T.ifh  ditto,  323.  -  348.  \  '''"°  "f  *40  I'b.  Englifl.. 

Old  Scotch  ditto,  a8s.  —  40s.  1     ,.  .    t  •  v  i.        n  •  i- 

Nnv  ditto    ditto,         30s.  -  36s.  I  '^'"''  Linlithgowrhire  meafare. 

En^rl|{h  Barley,  358.  —  3^>8«"^ 

Scotch  ditto,  26s.  —  29s.  / 

l>itto  Beans  and  Peas,  2 is.  —  238.  >  ditto  Stirlingfhirc  meafure* 

Potato  Oats,  24s.  —  258.  I 

Soiall  ditto,  jSs.  —  22s.  J 

Retail  price  of  Hay,  7d.  to  ?d.  per  (lone. 

Ditto  Straw,  4d. —  5d.  ' 

Fife  Sluarttrls  Report, 

Thi:  harveft  became  general  about  tlie  ill  September;  and  fo  favoor- 
"Ijle  did  the  weather  continue  for  above  fix  weeks,  that  cutting  dowa 
ail':  cariylnjT  ia  the  victual  to  the  O.ack-yards  went  on  without  the 
fn-.allcll  interruption.  Upon  wet  land?,  the  feed-time  being  unfavour- 
'AAr,  barky  v.":  =>  in  many  cafes  very  late  ;  and  a  good  many  fields  at 
liil>  date  arc  lliil  out,  expofcd  to  the  bad  weather  which  we  have  had 
of  1:4c  ;  yet  none  of  the  grain  is  injured,  the  winds  which  providen- 
tially foliowtd  the  rains  having  dried  it  immediately.  This  late  barley 
is  well  ripened,  and  will  be  lit  for  male,  though  without  doubt  inferior 
to  early  lown  ^^rain  in  quality. 

Oats  arc  uiilvtrfally  good,  both  a  bulky  crop,  and  of  fine  quality, 
fupcrior  lu  1^05  in  tlic  number  of  acres  iown.     Many  farmers,  finding 

no 
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t  for  that  year's  barley  crop,  were  thU  ipring  induced  to  fow 
lace  of  barley. 

9  for  the  above  reafon,  though  of  equal  ijualtty  to  crop  l8o5» 
under  it  in  quantity  of  acres  fown,  and  number  of  bolls  pro- 

nd  beans  are  only  a  middling  crop  ;  thofe  early  foWn  good,  the 

not  filled  (  the  ftraw  abundant  and  well  got  in^ 

:  turns  out  better  than  expeded ;  but  generally  more  or  lefi 

many  fields  infe<5led  to  a  great  degree,  perhaps  one  fourth  of 
!  crop.  Where  free  from  fmut,  and  not  laid  down  by  rains 
\f  the  quality  is  very  good.  It  may  however  be  confidered^ 
hole,  not  eqOal  to  crop  1803. 

heat-feed  fcafon  has  been  extremely  good  \  and  the  appearance 
jw  wheat  fuch  as  the  farmer  would  wifh  to  fee. 
irasa  light  crop,  greatly  inferior  to  1803.     The  young  cloven 
oft  favourable  appearance. 

>s  are  generally  ^ood,  and  a  thick  crop  ;  neither  being  attack- 
r  f)y  nur  caterpillar,  as  it  is  faid  they  were  in  England,  and  ia 
nties  in  Scotland; 

of  which  a  large  quantity  was  fown,  is  every  where  a  fine  crop^ 
ice  per  acre  at  leaft  double  to  crop  1 803*  The  high  price  of 
le  induced  many  farmers  to  fow  flax  after  potatoes,  in  place  of 
^hich,  for  two  years,  could  not  be  raifed  with  profit,  having 
1  for  it.  But  the  flax  feed  is  this  year  of  poor  quality,  and 
J  of  it  ^^^ll  be  fit  to  fow.  The  demand  for  Dutch  feed,  there- 
!  be  great  next  fpring  ;  whereas  the  Scots  feed,  crop  1803, 
le  as  to  equal  the  bcft  Dutch  feed ;  at  leaft  the  produce  in  flax^ 

is  equal,  but  the  feed  from  the  Dutch  fuperior, 
es  arc  of  fine  quality,  and  every  where  an  abundant  crop,  in* 

beyond  an  average  one  ;.  an  equal  number  of  acres  planted  as 

but  the  pix>duce  fully  double  to  that  of  crop  1803,  ^^^  "^ 
fiey  as  far  excel. 

the  whole,  crop  1 804,  in  this  county  at  leaft,  is  confiderably 
average  crop.  Tlie  ibck-yards,  well  filled  with  good  whole* 
n,  pre  font  the  confolatory  view  of  plenty  for  man  and  beaft  ; 
ly  be  hoped  no  complaining  will  be  heard.  As  trade  and  ma- 
s  have  revived,  no  man  or  woman  willing  to  be  induftrious  is 
nployment.  Their  earnings  are  fuch  as  to  enable  them  to  live 
fort  at  the  prcfent  rate  of  provifions,  which  is  not  above  the 
n  of  the  rate  of  w^ges. 

irmer  has  a  ready  market  for  grain  of  all  forts,  and  he  has  grain 
r  the  demand.  Barley  has  ftarted  confiderably,  and  brings 
.  to  24s.  per  boll.  Oats  (of  a  quality  to  give  meal  for  oalts) 
)s.  per  boll  j  Oatmeal  at  298.  per  boll ;  Wheat  at  308;,  A 
\3  no  fcarcity  of  any  necefTary  of  life  is  to  ht  apprehended,  it 
jrefumed  the  prices  will  be  fteady,  vrithoiit  going  much  higher 
If  foy  all  dai&ft  will  wear  their  prefent  happy  appearance  of 
eat. 

I  i  a  Tint 
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.1            -        cafe  of  anotbfj  3^, 

be  ir.ade  known,  in     *-"     ,.-,!» to  g»  •  ^te  ,^ 

«hen  the  farmers  «. ay  '''^  " „<^  ?  ^    -  '   "=  «»   i°  J^  c^ 

<kfcat,  on  their  firtt  apP^rance.  ^  *"PpQfed^ 

Letter /r««'  ^  ■/>„ 

1 

«  Our  harveft  (a  fevv  fie/^**      .  ,  *^''«  to 

and  all  the  grain  fecurrd    ^^  ^Cofi^^'C' 

are  fine  crops,  both   ID^  ref  h,  ^y^'i*-' 

indfcd,  have  appeared  in 

kc't ;  but  we  are  glad  •> 

means  fo  fi^reat  as  was  ' 
though  of  the  latter 


tended  to,  that  a  pickle  of  oarly  uat^s  cut   nenl^r        *      It   fg 
iirm  and  meal  well,  when  conimou  oats  ol  thr  faiii^  I    ^^^^  yvilj 


/*    Hot    .* 

,  anu?  Jm,  '"•  ^^IJ  b«w 

chaff.     Here  it  may  be  proper  to  obfervc  to  farmers    f  i^^^  ^othi^'^^ 
that  early  oats  become  later  as  the  fame  feeds  contjrju.^    ^^  ^-^^Pc  ^-^^^^ 
this  country.     It  has  been  found,  that  Polifli  oats,  f    '  *^   he  f^   ^'^^» 
will  lofe  as  many  d-ws  in  ripening,  and  alfo  become  fn  *\?  ^^^  'en    ^^  ''* 
Tliey  will  grow  lefs 'liable  to  ihake  ;  but  the  on-.-in^j'^'^^'*  "'  ^^»epf?/^» 
their  tarly  and  fuperior  quality.  P^'^po/e  f^u^    ' 

Potatoes  are  a  good  and  full  crop.     They  are  now  (h'     •  "^ 

the  cwt.,  which  pays  weJl  to  the  farmer  near  the  coaft    ^^^'''ff  at 

The  prices  of  corn  has  rifen   confiderably,     fi    "*  .  ^ 

arc  now  beginning  to  (hip.     Wheat,  found,  weiahin^  lr*^?'PooI 
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Tlic  pi-icc  of  cattle,  though  below  laft  year's  rate  20  per  enit.^  ii  ]i» 
Iiaps  Hill  high  enough  ;  and,  if  trade  flourifiiy  it  is  fuppofed  thej  nil 
maintuio  their  prefeiit  rates. OtI.  26- 

DumfrttS'Jhire  ^arterly  Reports 

The  w?athcr,  fince  the  middle  of  July,  appears  to  have  been  more 
▼ariublc  on  this  well  lide  tlian  on  tlie  eaR  fide  of  Scotland.  Both  htf 
and  corn  liarvefls  were  intorrupLed  by  rain,  though,  after  all,  the  cnpi 
may  be  faid  to  be  well  got. 

Wheat  docs  not  appear  equal  to  the  promifinj  appearance  it  bad  ii 
July.  In  many  places ,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fmut ;  and  in  otho^ 
paiticularly  holm  lands,  mildew  affected  the  ear  before  the  gnon  wai 
fully  ^^-d.  \Vhere  this  is  the  cafe,  the  grain,  though  clean. and  wdl  ^ 
loured,  is>  hollow,  whieh  makes  the  mekfurc  weigh  light.  The  hcft 
viiv'at  ue  have  is  on  the  uplands,  irpon  the  dry,  though  light  ibiU. 

Barley  is  a  good  crop,  and  we<]  got ;  but  the  quantity  fown  has  beet 
much  below  an  averapfe,  o\.'ing  to  the  cxpedlation,  that  the  falet  muld 
bo  IciFened  by  the  ln«;!i  duty  on  malt.  Oats  are  generally  good; 
?iid  liiofe  cut  within  t!ie  mor.th  of  September,  are  in  good  order; 
but  fuch  as  were  later,  have  been  injuix^d  by  the  weather.  The  W 
fo  occalioned  has  fallen  upon  farmers  who  run  wholly  upon  the 
common  or  late  oats.  Thofe  who  fow  both  early  and  comnion  otff 
Iiavc  the  harveil  divided ;  and  many,  this  feafon,  had  the  half  of 
their  crop  in  the  yard  before  the  late  feed  fowcrs  begun  to  cut. 
Various  advantages  arife  from  fowing  a  portion  of  early  oats»  be^ 
ftdcs  the  fecurity  from  f rolls,  which  fometimes  overtake  the  late  ooes. 
The  potato  oats  appear  to  keep  their  pre-eminence  upon  good  land. 
Even  when  they  lodge,  they  are  more  than  proportionally  better  thin  \ 
common  oats.  The  mod  ger.eral  error  of  farmers,  in  the  management 
of  all  early  corns,  is  the  letting  them  become  ovtr-ripe.  Much  of  the 
bed  of  the  grain  falls,  and  the  ilraw  lofes  its  fubilauce.  It  is  not  aU 
tended  to,  that  a  pickle  of  early  oats,  cut  nearly  green,  will  become 
iirm  and  meal  well,  when  conunou  oats  of  tlh^  fame  hue  are  nothing  but 
chaff.  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  obfcr\-e  to  farmers  of  lefs  expenenct, 
that  early  oats  become  later  as  the  fame  feeds  continue  to  be  fown  ia 
this  C(mntr)'.  It  has  been  found,  that  PoliHi  oats,  fown  for  ten  yemi 
will  lofe  as  many  days  in  ripening,  and  alfo  become  fmaller  in  the  pickle. 
They  will  grow  lefs  liable  to  ihake  ;  but  tike  original  purpofe  foiled— 
their  early  and  fuperior  quaHty. 

Potatoes  are  a  good  and  full  crop.  They  are  now  (hipping  at  l8i 
ine  cwt.,  which  pays  well  to  the  farmer  near  the  coa(L 

The  prices  of  corn  has  rifen   coniiderably.     The  Liverpool  fofiflfl  j 
jre  now  beginning  to  (hip.     Wheat,  found,  weighing  60  lib.  the  Wi>* 
cheder  bufhel,  ia  worth  from  73.  to  Ss.     Barley  at  50  lib.  4a. ;  but 
Jinary  barley   this  year  weighs  53  lib.     Oat  meal,  in  retail,  vktullf^^ 
per  done.    Whether  this  advance  is  from  the  date  of  the  crop,  or 
^^^  of  the  late  ad  of  Parnament.  u  not  ^ertainlj  known.     It 
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My  proceeds  from  both.  The  effeft,  however,  is  rational  and  necef- 
fary  for  the  times.  Yet  if  the  rife  upon  barley-  proceeds  from  a  leffened 
crop,  on  the  Idea  of  a  want  of  demand,  owing  to  the  high  duty  on 
inah,  it  is  an  evil  which  will  affe6l  the  progrefs  of  improvement  in  agri- 
culture,  and  aKb  le(fen  the  animal  food  produced  upon  improved 
grounds.  Paftures  laid  down  with  barley,  it  is  well  known,  will  yield 
more  growth  than  whe-n  fown  with  any  other  coriu 

Turnips  have  become  a  better  crop  than  they  appeared  to  be  in 
July.  From  being  generally  later  fown,  they  are  not  fo  large,  but  arc 
fliU  growing,  and  will  do  (o  for  foroe  weeks,  if  frefli  weather  conti- 
nues. They  will  have  the  advantage  of  flanding  more  frofl  than  the 
early  fown  crops.  The  fieWs  injured  by  the  caterpillar  in  July  reco- 
vercid  in  a  great  degree.  Tbofe  ate  wholly  except  the  fibres,  fhot  out 
again,  and  have  grown  turnips,  ufeful,  though  not  fo  large  as  they 
would  have  been.  Swedifh  turnip  feems  to  be  increafed  in  quantity. 
Srill  the  farmers  do  n^t  attend  to  fow  fo  early  as  the  beginniog-of  June» 
which  is  neceffary. 

The  demand  for  cattle  has  been  rather  better  the  laft  two  months  t 
but  it  appears  that  many  of  thofe  carried  to  the  fouth  have  not 
met  with  a  ready  market ;  and  in  what  ftate  the  dealers  to  the  far 
Jimtbt  as  they  arc  called,  will  return  to  their  winter  quarters,  is  dill 
doubtful.  Draught  ewes  have  gone  off  without  difficulty,  and  without 
diminution  of  prices.  And  notwithilanding  the  high  price  of  wool, 
the  Moorland  fhecp  keep  fully  up  with  the  Cheviot  or  long  breed.-*— * 

oa.  27. 

Berwichjbire  ^arterly  Report. 

Our  harveft,  which  commenced  in  the  laft  week  of  Augufl,  was  fa- 
voured with  a  XtzQl  of  fine  feafonable  weather  ;  and,  excepting  beans^ 
feme  of  which  were  but  recently  carried,  the  crop  was  all  fecured  by 
the  loth  of  06tober  in  excellent  condition. 

Wheat  is  a  good  average  crop,  though  the  quality  is  inferior  to  that 
of  laft  yoar.  Barley  was  this  year  cultivated  on  a  very  circumfcribed 
icale,  in  confequence  of  the  dull  fale  it  experienced  thefe  two  years 
paft  ;  and  the  produce  is  but  middling.  The  oat  crop  is  deficient  in 
bulk,  and  rather  fmail  in  the  grain  ;  but  as  a  good  deal  of  land,  for. 
merly  allotted  to  barley,  was  occupied  by  this  grain,  and  as  the  hill 
diftri^  was  all  faarvefted  in  good  order,  the  aggregate  return  in  thia 
county  may  be  reckoned  nearly  equal  to  that  of  ordinary  years.  Peas 
are  an  abundant  crop.  Beans  are  alfo  produdive  ;  but  the  wet  feed- 
time  occafioned  their  being  fown  to  a  much  fmaller  extent  than  ufual. 

Turnips  have  improven  greatly  fince  the  beginning  of  harvefl,  and 
may  now  be  reckoned  a  full  crop  ;  but  the  demand  has  been  fo  Ignited, 
that  the  letting  price  (per  acre)  is  not  yet  properly  afcertaincd.  Young 
clovers  are  luxuriant,  and  pafturage  has  all  along  been  frcfh  and  goud  ; 
but  the  foggage  or  aftermath,  from  a  general  deficiency  of  clover,  has 
pot  made  a  great  appearance. 

We  have  Teldom  e^cpcrieoced  a  more  &vourable  fummcr  for  preparing 

lis  ^ 
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the  fallows,  or  a  finer  fcafon  for  fowing  wheat  ;  all  the  early  fields  have 
made  a  vigorous  braird. 

Lean  llock  fold  htavily  in  the  beginning  of  this  quarter,  and  markets 
declined  in  confequeiice  ;  but  the  demand  has  been  upon  the  increale 
fmce  this  month  commenced,  and  both  (hcep  and  cattle  have  been  taken 
off  at  better  prices.— « — 03,  27,         . 

Letter  from  a  Farmer  near  Kclfo^   03 »  22. 

*  From  the  beginning  to  the  20th  of  Auguft  the  weather  was  ex- 
tremely wet  ;  bnt,  fmce  that  time,  circumftances  have  been  extremely 
favourable  for  field  operations.  Many  farmers  cut  down  their  corn,  and 
carried  it  into  the  Hack-yard,  without  the  leafl  interruption  ;  and  the 
whole  crop  is  now  completely  fecured  in  this  neii^hbourhood.  It  feems 
to  be  of  lefs  bulk  in  the  yard  than  expected  when  in  the  fields*  which 
does  not  augur  much  in  favour  of  the  quality  of  the  grain. 

On  the  2 1 11  September  we  had  a  high  gale  of  wind,  which  mud  have 
fhaken  good  grain  ;  but  as  the  lofs  was  trifling,  the  prefumption  is,  that 
little  of  what  was  then  uncut  came  under  that  defcription.  In  general^ 
our  wheats,  both  of  winter  and  fpring  culture,  are  faulty»  fuch  famplcs 
as  have  appeared  at  market  being  by  no  means  fine  ;  and  it  may  be 
fuppofed  that  the  woril  has  not  yet  been  prefented.  My  opinion  is, 
that  this  grain  is  one  third  below  au  average.  Barley  is  a  fair  crop 
with  us,  but  little  being  fown,  the  home  confumpiion  will  nearly  re- 
quire the  whole  produce.  Oats  appeared  a  fair  crop,  though,  upoa  trial, 
th^y  do  not  meal  fo  well,  by  nearly  a  fifth  part,  as  thofe  of  lad  feafon. 
Peas  and  beans  are  articles  we  deal  little  in  ;  bnt  what  we  have  feem  to 
be  tolerable.  Turnips,  aUhou,:^h  much  injured  by  the  black  worm,  have 
recovered  greatly,  and,  upon  the  whole,  prumifc  to  be  a  full  average 
crop  ;  and  the  young  graflls  are  looking  fo  well  upon  all  fores  of  land, 
that  it  is  imptifTible  to  dlllinj^uini  with  what  grain  they  have  been  fowni 
cr  undiT  what  management  thty  have  been  cultivated. 

The  fallow  grounds,  from  the  long  dry  weather,  are  in  fine  condi- 
tion, and  wheat  feed  is  getting  fail  forward.  Lean  cattle  arc  bought 
up  pretty  readily,  at  prices  very  little  below  thofe  of  lall  year.  At 
Wooler  fair  lad  week,  a  great  quantity  of  flieep  were  fold.  Dinmonts, 
in  good  condition  for  turiiip??,  fold  at  the  rate  of  7d.  per  lib.  fink.  A 
co»ifiderable  demand  appeared  fi)r  fwine,  ar,d  draft  ewes  brought  nearly 
the  fame  prices  as  lafl  year.  Few  turnips  are  yet  let  j  but  the  pricea 
feem  to  ftart  at  61.  or  7I.  per  Engli/h  acre.  * 

Tivccddide  S^iarlcrly  Report. 

The  ftate  of  the  weather  during  the  qiiarter  h:is  been  fuch  as  to  equa\ 
even  the  mofl  fanguine  exnedations  of  the  h'libandman.  it  was  favour- 
able to  the  filling,  ripening,  cutting  dt»v;n,  and  brIniTinir  in  of  the 
grain  crnpp,  to  a  degree  fcldom  experienced  in  this  did  rid.  It  m:«v  bo 
noticed,  however,  that  the  heavy  rains  which  took  place  about  the  be- 
ginning of  Auguili  caufed  ^  lodging  of  the  cro^s  on  fomc  fields  i  but 
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as  die  wetnefs  wm  of  (hort  duratibn^  it  la  boped  little  damage  has  been 
fuftained.  Harveft  commenced  about  the  ift  of  September,  and  at 
this  date  fcarcely  a  fheaf  of  corn  is  to  be  feen  in  the  fields.  Thia 
unufual  advantage  was  obtained*  in  a  great  meaiure,  from  the  grain  ri- 
pening equally  fail  upon  the  high  as  upon  the  low  grounds*  and  from  a 
plentiful  fupply  of  reapers.  Oats  have  fuffered  conliderably  from  fmut, 
particularly  that  variety  called  potato  otUs^  which  were  lubdituted  in 
place  of  barley  in  many  fields  that  had  carried  turnips  the  precedinpr 
year.  The  diieafe  feems  to  have  prevailed  mod  upoa  lands  of  a  thia 
foil,  and  fuch  as  were  out  of  condition.  Some  of  the  potato  oats  have 
been  thrafhed*  and  it  is  found  that  the  alTeded  grain  difcoloured  that 
which  was  found  ;  but  it  is  hoped  the  operation  of  the  fhealing-mill 
will  prevent  the  blacknefs  from  extending  to  the  meal.  Notwithdand* 
ing  this  drawback,  they  may  be  coofidercd  as  an  abundant  crop. 

Few  Tales  of  grain  have  yet  been  made  ;  but  barley  fcems  co  be  par- 
ticularly in  demand.  The  quantity  raifed  here  this  feafon  is,  however, 
but  fmall,  the  low  prices  of  lad  year  having  prevented  the  cultivation  of 
this  grain  to  the  ufual  extent.  Hay  fold  from  the  rick  at  6d.  to  8d. 
per  done.  It  was  but  a  light  crop,  owing  to  want  of  plants.  Pota- 
toes are  uncommonly  plentiful,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Young  9I0- 
▼ers  have  planted  well,  and  appear  very  luxuriant.  Some  farmers  allow 
their  feeding  fheep  to  pafture  them  before  they  are  put  to  turnips  ;  and 
it  is  thought  this  pradice  is  beneficial  to  the  plants,  efpecially  upon 
light  foils,  fuch  as  prevail  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  the  earth  is  brought 
more  clofely  about  their  roots  by  the  treading  of  the  flieep. 

Cattle  in  condition  for  turnip  feeding  meet  with  ready  fale ;  and  old 
ewes  bring  from  9I.  to  ill.  per  fcore,  being  from  3s.  to  4s.  per  head 
lower  than  lad  year's  prices.  Good  horfes  are  in  demand,  and  bring 
large  prices. Oci.  15. 

Upper  Ward  of  Lanark  Report. 

Excepting  fome  heavy  falls  of  rain  in  the  fird  and  fecond  weeks  of 
Augud,  the  weather  has  continued  through  the  quarter  exceedingly  fa- 
vourable. Harved  became  general,  in  this  didrid,  about  the  fecond 
week  of  September,  and  the  crops  were  fccured  by  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber. In  the  Moorland  didrids,  however,  a  confiderable  part  is  dill 
in  the  fields. 

Crops  of  all  kinds  are  good,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  and 
may  fafely  be  edimated  as  amounting  to  a  full  average.  Turnips  are 
better  than  cxpeded,  confidering  what  they  fudered  from  the  caterpillar 
in  July.  Hay,  which  was  a  good  crop,  fold  at  6d.  per  done  from 
the  rick.  Cattle  markets  have  been  looking  up  fioce  the  month  of 
Augud,  and  fales  are  readily  made.  Good  horfes  are  (carce,  and  bring 
high  prices.         08,  30. 

Invernefsjhire  ^tarterly  Report. 

Harved  is  now  over  in  this  didridt,  and  feldom  has  finer  weather  for 
the  purpofes  of  cutting  down  and  bringing  in  the  corn  been  witnefl*ed. 

I  i  4  Crops 
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Crops  arc  fully  equal  to  an  average,  both  in  point  of  quantity  aad  qMr 
lity.  Potatoes,  the  principal  fupport  of  the  poorer  clafles,  ane  abo- 
dant,  and  are  felh'ng  at  Hs.  per  boll  of  256  pints.  Importatiooy  if  at 
ell  ntciffary,  will  he  very  limited  this  feafon.  Few  fales  of  gvaia  ha»C 
yet  been  made.  Wheat  and  barley  may  be  reported  at  308.  per  bolL 
Tnniips  arc  good,  aud  provender  of  every  fort  plentiful.  Drovcn  are 
now  buying  all  forts  of  cattle  brifkly,  and  at  good  prices.  Sheep  arc 
nearly  one  third  below  lad  year's  prices.  Beef  and  mutton  from  4dt 
to  6d.  per  lib. Oa.  24. 

Eajl' Lothian  ^arierly  Report, 

From  the  3d  to  the  20th  of  Augufl,  the  weather  was  variaUey  ge- 
nerally wet ;  and  fome  of  the  rdiiis  being  remarkably  heavy,  the  (Iroog 
corns  were  much  lodged,  confequently  impeded  in  their  progrefi  to  mai- 
turity.  The  remainder  of  Auguft,  and  the  whol^  of  Septeoibcry  far- 
nifhed  choice  weather  for  ripening  and  harvefting  the  crop,  thereby 
leffening  the  damage  apprehended  to  be  done  by  the  preceding  rainti 
Odobcr  has  been  a  variable  month,  often  unfavourably  to  carrying  flidi 
crops  as  remained  in  the  field,  but  not  detrimental  to  the  wheat*fcri 
preparation.  The  fowing  of  this  grain  is  therefore  far  advanced  ;  and 
li  decent  weather  is  got  for  a  fortnight  longer,  the  extent  of  ground 
occupied  with  it  will  probably  be  greater  tjiaa  ever  known  in  this  dif- 

tria. 

Whatever  deficiency  of  produce  may  exift  in  other  diftri&  of  th( 
iHand,  it  may  fafely  be  ftated  that  none  will  be  found  here,  except  per- 
haps in  the  barley  crop,  occafioned  by  a  fmaller  quantity  being  fowo 
than  in  former  years.  Wheat,  though  it  does  not  yield  to  the  flack 
like  that  of  lad  year,  and  rs  of  inferior  quality,  yet,  b^ing  generally 
clofe  in  the  ground,  and  of  grreat  bulk,  the  return  per  acre  wul  on  thf 
whole  not  be  lefs  than  the  ordinary  average.  Barley  is  of  good  quality, 
though  perhaps  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  acres  cuilomarily  fowo 
were  under  this  grain.  Oats  were  a  Ihort  crop ;  but  the  quality  being 
fine,  and  more  fown  than  ufual,  by  reafon  of  barley  being  fo  unfalc- 
able,  it  is  not  fuppofed  that  the  produce  will  be  below  a  full  average. 
Peas  and  beans  are  generally  good,  and,  being  bar  veiled  in  fine  condi- 
tion, proipife  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  more  produdive  than  foi 
fcveral  preceding  years. 

Markets  for  grain  have  gradually  advanced  for  feveral  months;  but 
the  chief  rife  has  been  upon  wheat,  which  is  at  leaft  one  third  highei 
than  lall  year  at  this  time.  A  (.ircnmllance  may  be  flated  extremely 
creditable  to  the  quality  of  the  wheats  raifcd  in  this  diflrid^ ;  and  it  il 
done  upon  the  authority  of  an  eminent  corn-dealer,  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  fending  wheat  to  the  London  market.  This  gentleman,  oftenci 
ih»ii  once  in  the  couife  of  the  quarter  has  topped  Marklane  witb 
V  licats  purchafed  at  Haddington  ;  and  one  day,  in  particular,  his  price 
^vas  four  Hiillings  per  quarter  higher  than  any  other  cargo  prefented.— 
Nov,  2. 
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Account  of  Wheat  fold  in  Haddington  Market,  for  Rtady  Monej^ 
from  December  id  1 803  to  O^ober  %6tb^  both  days  incjujive. 

Data.       Weekly  Weekly  Weekly                    Monthly 

^antity.  Produce,  Average.                 Average. 

1803.         BOLLS.  £.      s.    d.  £.    s.    d.                 £.    J.    d, 

Dec.  2.     534  716     33  I     6  10 

9.    674  872     8     6  15  lovV 

16.     569  722  15     3  15     4rT 

23.  503  618  17     o  •  I     4    7-1V 
30.    497  603     2    6  14     3tt 

2777  3J33    6    6  15    5/, 

1804. 

Jan.  6.     396  490    69  14    9-1^ 

13.     540  670    4    6  14    9f? 

20.     384  470     o     3  14     5A 

27.    618  739  19    o  I     3  i^A 

1938  2370  10    6  145^ 

Feb.  3.     459  546  19     o  13    pli 

10.      484  580      36  13    TItt 

17-    499  594  10    o  I     3     9Vt 

24.  362  433  12     o  I     3  iiA- 


1804  J1155     46                                   13  loA' 

Mar.  2.    395  479  '3     9  ^     4    3Tr 

9.     320  391   15     o  14     54.? 

16.     384  478     90  I     4  II 

23-    434  539  »2    6  14  loA 

30.    413  538    2    6  160^ 


1946  2427  12    9                                   14  11^ 

April  6.    320  440    90  17  6tt 

13.     296  424    20  I     8  743. 

20.    384  559     I     6  I     9  lA- 

27-    494  7^5     7     o  19  4  A 

1494  2148  19    6                                  X    S    8/, 


443  ^35    S    6  18    7T?r 

608  855  14    6  I     8    lA 

711   i8*  o  I    6  iott 

691   14    3  I     6    9^^ 

28^ 


rf 


r 


4  »?    f  I    7    7V 
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MoidUf 
AvermgCm 
£•     /•    d. 


Dates. 

«r^^i^ 

Weekly 

Weekly 

^anilty. 

Produce. 

Average. 

1804. 

BOLLS. 

£' 

X.   d. 

£ 

.    s.    d. 

June     I. 

546 

758 

II     9 

1 

7  9A 

8. 

368 

526 

13     6 

I 

8     4tV 

IS- 

349 

5^9 

17    6 

I 

9    9t\ 

22. 

49  c 

772 

I     6 

I 

»i     SA 

29. 

427 
2181 

670 
3247 

14    3 
18    6 

I 

II     41^1. 

July  6. 

531 

821 

5    0 

I 

10    IItV 

^3- 

481 

748 

17    0 

I 

II     I A 

20. 

37^ 

574 

II     2 

X 

10    6A 

27. 

407 
1795 

614 

9    0 

I 

10    a/r 

2759 

2      2 

•Aug.  3. 

373 

S4S 

0      0 

I 

9      2t* 

10. 

362 

554 

17      0 

J 

10     7^1 

17- 

311 

630 

II      0 

I 

13     St\ 

24- 

409 

704 

12      6 

I 

14    2  A 

31- 

331 
1852 

528 
2963 

17  6 

18  0 

1 

II    IItV 

Sept.  7. 

431 

669 

14    0 

I 

11      O^r 

14. 

574 

840 

14    6 

1 

9      3rT 

21. 

<533 

918 

13     6 

I 

9      Crr 

28. 

662 
2300 

1009 

6    0 

1 

10      5^ 

3438 

8     0 

oa.  5. 

800 

1227 

9     3 

I 

10     8tV 

12. 

658 

1043 

18     0 

I 

10     8.-^-r 

19. 

636 

1055 

3    0 

I 

13      2Tr 

26. 

798 
2892 

1421 

9    0 

I 

>5      7.'^r 

4747 

»9    3 

'     9    9tV 


I   10     8 


to 


I    12 


I     9  loA 


I  12     le 


ABS- 
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ABSTRACT. 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Monthly 

Annual 

^lantUy. 

produce^ 

Average. 

Average. 

BOLLS. 

L.      s.    d. 

L. 

8.     d. 

L.    s*    (!• 

December 

'    2777 

3533     6    ^ 

5    5A 

January 

"938 

2370  10    6 

4     S-^ 

February 

18' 4  • 

2i<J5    4    6 

3  »oA 

March 

1046 

2427    «2      0 

4  "t. 

April 

1494 

2148  19    6 

8     8A 

May 

2098 

2894  i:^    0 

7    T-'V 

"  une 

« 

2181 

3247  18    6 

9    pA 

July 

^95 

2759    2     2 

10    844 

Auguft 

1852 

2963  18     0 

12    0/, 

September  2300 

3438     8     0 

9  >oA 

Odouer 

2892 

23077 

4747  19    3 

— 

12  10 

32687  II     8 

I     8    iW 

Attefted  by  Archibald  Todrick, 
Clerk  of  the  Market. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  near  Perth^  08.  24, 

<  Our  harveft  in  this  quarter  of  Perth(hirc  was  as  quick  as  any  one 
on  remembrance.  Many  people  finifhed  cutting  in  three^  and  few  ex* 
ceeded  four  weeks.  Wheat  may  equal  the  quantity  of  laft  year,  but 
the  quality  is  much  inferior.  Barley  is  defe^lve  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Oats  kept  long  back  in  ripening,  and,  though  much  lodged 
by  the  rains,  appear  on  the  whole  to  be  fuperior  to  laft  year's  produce. 
Potatoeb  are  a  full  crop.  So  are  Turnips :  But  linty  of  which  a  great 
breadth  was  fown,  turns  out  but  poorly  at  the  mill. 

Live  Hock  continue  to  bring  good  prices  ;  and,  from  the  great  plen* 
ty  of  kefpt  it  is  probable,  that  no  material  change  will  happen  in  the 
remaining  part  of  the  feafon.  Harveft  wages  were  high.  There  is  a 
rivalfhip  in  this  county  betwixt  the  manufaf^urer  and  farmer  ;  therefore^ 
high  wages  mud  be  given,  before  the  weaver  can  be  induced  to  leave 
his  loom,  even  during  the  harved  months. ' 

Extras  of  a  Letter  from  George  Dempjler  Ffq.^  dated  Dumchen^  OS,  3r. 

'  Such  a  feafon  as  the  prefent,  God  in  his  providence  never  bedowed 
on  Scotland — fuch  an  autumn,  I  mean.  For  it  ripened  our  wheat, 
brought  in  our  hay,  flax,  corn,  and  potatoes,  without  the  lead  injury 
from  rain  or  wind.  This  mud  not  have  univerfally  been  the  cafe,  o* 
therwife  vi6^ual  could  not  bear  its  prefent  price.  We  had  a  fale,  by 
audtion,  of  ico  head  of  Highland  cattle  yederday,  which  brought 
on  an  average  30  per  cent,  above  the  prices  of  fuch  cattle  in  Suther^ 
J^df     They   were  ivs^  creatures^    aad  chiefly  purchafed  by  gen- 
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tlemens'  griere9|  for  their  mafter'a  tables.  The  grain  market  looki  op 
here.  I  have  fold  mj  wheat  at  298.  per  boll.  Good  barley  it  221. 
233.  to  24s.  ' 


ENGLAND. 

Northumberland  ^arterly  Report* 

The  weather,  for  the  laft  quarter,  hiifn  general  l^n  favourable  for 
the  purpofes  of  agriculture.  Two  frofty  nights,  in  the  latter  end  of  Ju- 
ly, came  very  opportunely  for  deftroying  the  black  caterpillars^  which 
were  making  great  ravages  amongft  the  young  turnips ;  thefe  frofti 
were  fucceeded  by  fome  rains  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft ;  after  which» 
the  weather  was  (with  few  exceptions)  uniformly  dry,  and,  of  courfey 
the  harveft  has  been  remarkably  fine,  and  the  crops  carried  in  the  moft 
deiireable  ftate. 

■ 

It  was  obferved  in  the  laft  report,  that  the  wheat  crop  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  thin,  which,  on  reaping,  has  proved  even  worfe  than 
was  then  apprehended  ;  and  attended  with  the  fmgular  circumftancf»  of 
being  moftly  lodged,  though  the  crop  was  ever  fo  thin,  and  rufted,  or 
cankered  in  the  draw  x  a  difeafe  which  prevents  the  grains  from  receiv- 
ing their  proper  nourifhment,  and  makes  them  fkinny  and  fmall ;  the 
confequence  is,  that  a  good  fample  of  new  wheat  is  rarely  to  be  feen, 
and  is  everywhere  very  inferior  to  the  produce  of  laft  year.  In  this  di- 
ftri^^,  the  wheat  crop  may  be  fafely  ftated  to  be  confiderably  below  an 
average  ;  and,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  matters  are  ftill  worfe. 

The  crops  of  barley  on  dry  lands  were  abundant ;  but  on  flrong 
loams,  and  moift  foils,  very  thin  ;  and,  from  the  low  price  at  which 
this  grain  was  fold  laft  year,  lands  that  would  have  been  appropriated 
to  barley,  were  fown  with  other  kinds  of  grain,  which  occafions  the 
quantity  in  this  county  to  be  much  below  the  average  produce  of  other 
years, 

Oats  are  in  general  a  fair  average  crop.  Beans  and  peas  were  never 
known  better,  and  are  confiderably  above  an  average. 

The  turnip  crop  on  dry  lands  is  remarkably  good  :  the  plants  that 
had  their  leaves  eaten  off  with  the  black  caterpillar,  revived  by  the  rains 
and  fucceeding  warmth  in  Auguft  ;  and  are  now  fcarcely  to  be  diftin- 
S;ui(hed  from  thofe  that  efcaped  the  ravages  of  this  reptile.  *     Upon 

foroe 

*  In  your  laft  Yorkfhire  report,  it  is  ftated,  that  *  probably  fome  at* 
tentlon  to  Vagg^s  method  of  nigkt-r oiling  might  have  been  beneficial,  *  On 
this  I  muft  beg  leave  to  obfervc,  that  niglit-rolllDg  was  not  an  original 
invention  of  Mr  Vag^  :  the  merit  (if  it  has  any)  is  due  to  Mr  Ellis, 
who  pra6tifed  and  publifhed  it  many  years  before  Mr  Vagg  offered  it  at 
fecond  hand  to  the  public,  and  enriched  himfelf,  by  pretending  to  di- 
vulge a  fecret  for  deftroying  the  turnip  fly  ;  but  which  turned  put  to  be 
4iicflugy  which  every  reader  of  Ellis  had  hn^  been  acquainted  wtb* 
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Ibinc  Tcry  dry  lands,  there  is  an  appearance  of  mildeWy  which  will  chedl 
their  growth  and  deteriorate  the  produce. 

Potatoes  are'eTcry  where  an  abundant  crop,  and  good  in  quality. 

The  wheat  fowi'ng  is  nearly  fiiiifhed  on  fummer  fallows,  and  alfo  after 
drilled  beans,  the  lands  being  OQofUy  in  fine  tilth,  though  in  fome  placet 
riie  (trong  foils  are  rather  too  dry  for  the  feed  vegetating  with  faftty.  ^ 

Our  markets  for  live  floek  have  lately  been  on  the  decline.  Beef 
from  68.  6d.  to  78.  6d.  Sheep  from  6d«  to  7d«  per  lib.  finking  of- 
HU.     The  com  markets  are  getting  up,  particularly  for  wheat  and 

barley. 22.  Oilohcr. 

Letter  from  an  extenjlve  Farmer  in  Dorfetjlnre^  OQober  22. 

*  Our  profpe£i  is  gloomy.  We  had  a  fine  harvefti  it  is  true  ;  but,  a 
fortnight  befoie  it  began,  we  evidently  (aw  ilrong  figns  of  blight,  which 
daily  increa£ed  and  occafioned  many  people  to  cut  down  the  wheat  be- 
fore  it  wa»  ripe ;  they  being  of  opinion,  that  it  was  better  to  cut  it 
then,  and  let  it  ripen  in  the  flook.  1  cannot  dec  a  reafon  for  this,  un« 
lefs  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  blight  increafes  by  the  corns  (landing  uncut* 
During  the  harveft,  we  had  fome  fine  feafonablc  rains,,  and  the  grain 
appeared  to  get  plumper ;  but  now  that  the  moifture  is  evaporated,  the 
grain  is  returned  to  the  ftate  it  was  in  before.  1  have  lately  been  in 
Devon  (hire,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Somerfet(hire«  Speaking  ia 
general,  the  wheat  is  certainly  worfe,  both  in  grain  and  quantity,  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years.  I  truft,  however,  there  arc  many  excep* 
tions.  1  have  thraihed  enough  to  be  certain,  that  I  (hall  not  average 
12  bufhels  Wincheder  meafure,  per  Enghfh  acre  ;  and  of  that  a  good 
deal  is  fhrivelled  and  pinched.  Our  barley  crops  are  decent,  by  no 
means  abundant ;  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  laft  year's  aop,  which 
was  a  good  one. 

*  Oats  are  but  a  middling  crop  with  us,  but  we  fcldom  reckon  upon 
this  grain  ;  for  you  know  what  Johnfon  faid  of  them.  Indeed,  we 
never  do  them  common  juflice,  fowing  them  generally  on  lands  where 
fcarce  any  other  grain  will  grow.  Peas  were  a  very  decent  crop.  Of 
beans,  we  fow  or  plant  but  very  few.  Here  is  fome  quantity  of  old 
wheat  left ;  but  as  the  full  wheat  feed  time  is  come,  the  6ails  are  re- 
bounding iu  every  barn,  (we  have  but  few  thrafhing  machines  yet),  and 
a  (hilling  per  bufhel  and  more  h^s  been  given  for  thrafhing,  which  ia 
common  feafons  is  done  for  3d.  3^d.  and  4d.  On  account  of  the  qua* 
lity  being  fo  bad,  moft  people  are  fowing  old  wheat ;  confequently* 
the  demand  for  it  is  confiderable,  and  thofe  who  have  any  that  is  good| 
get  I2S.  per  bulhd;  others  ics.  6d.',  and  98.  6d. 

<  Of  barley  there  is  but  little  thraflied  yet,  for  the  above  reafon,  9a 
well  as  the  fear  of  a  fcarcity  of  fodder  during  the  winter.  What 
eomes  to  market  is  from  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  bufhel-  As  to  oats,  few 
are  yet  thraihed ;  price  uncertain,  but  about  3s.  and  upwards.  To 
change  the  fcene — Hay  was  an  abundant  crop,  and  well  fecured  ; 
the  aftermath  exceeding  good,  and  a  fine  feafon  for  feeding  it  ofi^. 
Fat  beads  have  been  rather  plenty  all  the  feafon^  and  no  want  of  dock 
coming  on  in  band.    The  old  ewes  at  Wcyhill-fair  ibid  wonderfully 

well. 
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well.  You  will  recolleA  great  numbers  of  them  arc  very  forward  ift 
lamb*  Some  lambs  fell  going  up  to  the  fair,  and  were  carried  on  bf 
the  (Iiepherds.  From  thefe  ewes  the  London  market  is  fupplied  with 
houfe-lamb  \  but  numbers  of  the  ewes  will  not  v^an  till  near  Ladyday^ 
the  greater  part  from  about  Chriftmas  to  Candlemas.  The  forwardeft 
fold  for  6cs.  per  head,  and  from  thence  down  to  408.  ;  but  the  average 
of  the  belter  forts  about  /ros.  Fat  beef  now  fells  at  about  lis.  per  fcorc 
of  20  lib.  finking  ofTal.  Mutton  M.  per  lib.  of  16  ounces,  (inking  do. 
This  ycnr's  lambs,  Hiorn  about  Midfummer,  fold  at  the  lail  fairs  ([ 
mean  male  Iambs  gelt-- females  are  feldom  fold,  except  by  chance)  from 
14s.  to  183.  and  20s.  per  head. 

*  We  are  pretty  forward  in  our  wheat  feeding  juft  round  this  place,  tho* 
w:e  are  later  than  clfcwherc.  We  have  more  than  half  done.  The  land 
works  very  well ;  for,  generally,  it  is  fown  on  a  clover  lea  of  one,  two, 
and  fometimes  three  years  (landing,  on  one  earth,  (one  ploughing) 
worked  in  with  very  heavy  harrows  after  it  is  ploughed.  The  farmers 
were  completely  frightened  laft  fpring.  Barley  funk  to  2s.  6d.  per 
bufhel,  and  but  little  demand  in  appearance.  They  gave  it  to  their 
pigs  and  horfes  as  nothing  worth  :  but  before  harvell  it  got  up  to  59. 
and  5s.  6d,  per  buOiel,  »nd  none  hardly  to  he  had.  What  fhort-Hghted 
mortals  we  are,  and  frightened  at  our  own  ihadows,  entirely  forgetting 
what  times  we  had  only  two  years  (ince  ! 

*  You  fay  your  rents  are  Hill  creeping  up  :  we  have  caught  the  in- 
fection, and  the  malady  h  likely  to  iiicreafe,  for  the  landlords  have  taft- 
cd  the  fweets  of  it.  You  afk,  how  is  the  property-tax  liked  ;  or  ra- 
ther, how  is  it  paid  on  the  old  rents  ?     As  little  increafe  as  pofllble. 

*  We  have  but  few  long  Icafcs ;  feven,  twelve,  or  fourteen  years,  arc 
generally  the  longed.  1  believe  the  laigc  farms  are  leall  taxed  :  I  need 
not  fay  why.  It  is  certainly  more  produdtive  than  the  income-tax. 
The  greateft  evafion  has  happened  in  cafes  where  the  landlord  occupies 
his  own  lands. 

Letter  frojn  a  Farmer  in  JValeSy  OSl,  22. 

«  From  the  date  of  my  l:;(l  (July  15th)  to  the  middle  of  Auguft, 
we  experienced  a  tradl  of  cold  unfavourable  weather,  with  wind  and 
rain,  which  unfortunately  did  much  iv.jtiry  to  many  of  the  growing 
CI  ops.  Wheat  tin  then  liad  a  fine  appearance,  and  promifed  to  yield  a 
^•ocid  reuiin  ;  but  nothing  is  certain  ;  lor  we  have  been  completely  difap- 
pclnted,  j^aaicularly  In  low  fiiuatlonH.  The  late  fown  fields,  and  thofe 
upon  high  grounds,  geneiajly  ticaped  the  blight.  Few  good  famplcs 
are  however  to  be  leen  ;  the  l)«rll  are  trom  cold  lolls  ;  and  every  one  com- 
pl.iins  of  the  imall  1  cairn,  i\\  >ugh  the  line  harvell  was  certainly  much  ia 
favour  o\  its  iuipruvcnient.  Ha; ley  mvcr  had  a  good  appearance.  The 
carliefl.  fown  ileitis  are  Wv)r'i,  wliieh  is  an  iincomivioii  circumdance. 
Oats,  peas  ana  bea.id,  are  all  to  be  doing  with  ;  that  is,  they  are  equal 
to  ap  average. 

*  We  au  liow  bufy  fowii.g  wheat.     Thofe  who  fowed  early  had  a  fine 

feafoDi 
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feafon,  and  the  grain  brairded  finely  ;  bat  the  laft  ten  dap,  fieing  wet, 
b^ve  forced  thofe  who  were  behind,  to  leave  the  fallows  till  they  get 
into  better  condition.  Corn  markets  have  advanced  greatly  fince  har- 
veil,  and  are  likely  to  keep  up.  Cattle  and  fheep  have  a  dull  fale,  but 
the  prices  are  not  to  be  complained  of.  All  improvements  here  are 
at  a  (land,  except  the  iron-works,  which  are  daily  increafing.  I  am 
told  that  the  Glamorgan  (hire  iron  now  exceeds  in  quality  that  of  the 
bed  foreign  ;  of  which  there  can  be  no  better  proof,  than  the  demand 
from  every  part  of  the  ifland  where  it  has  been  tried.  As  a  good  part 
of  this  demand  is  firom  Scotland,  it  is  my  duty  to  date,  that  all  the 
iron  made  here  is  not  of  the  fame  quality :  that  maoufaflured  by  the 
Dulais  Company,  and  marked  D.  Co.,  may  be  depended  upon,  and  is 
every  thing  with  our  fmiths,  who  certainly  may  be  reckoned  compe« 
tent  judges. 

Torkjbire  ^arferly  Report ;  with  a  RetroJpeBive  View  of  Rural 

Affairs  J  for  1804. 

During  the  heavy  rains  of  laft  Auguft,  the  profpeft  of  the  harveft 
was  rather  gloomy :  (ince  that  time,  the  feafon  has  been  one  of  the 
moft  favourable  ever  known.  Whether  by  thofe  rains,  or  from  what- 
ever caufe,  the  wheat  crops  are  likely  to  be  very  unprodu^ive,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mildew,  which  has  been  almoft  general  in  this  diftriA  ;  io 
that  degree,  that  even  one  fourth  of  an  average  crop  has  not  been  ob- 
tained, in  feme  inftances,  from  the  flail.  However,  there  are  ftill  fome 
few  good  crops  ;  and  fome  of  thofe,  in  fituations  and  afpedls,  which 
render  it  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  their  efcape  from  this  perni- 
cious fcourge. 

Barley  and  oats  are  deemed  rather  above  than  below  the  ufual  pro- 
duce. Beans  are  uncommonly  good  and  produfiive,  and  moft  of  them 
are.  ftacked  in  the  beft  condition.  Potatoes  are  excellent,  and  plentiful. 
The  beft  Wheat  is  about  lis.;  Barley  5s.  ;  Oats  48. ;  Beans  6s.  66,  ; 
Rye  5s.  6d.  per  bufhel  of  Wincheftcr ;  Potatoes  3s. ;  Apples  Ss.  per 
bufhel  upheaped.  Rape  and  flax  are  thought  to  be  deficient  in  feed ; 
the  prices  advancing. 

The  fiimmer  fallowing,  except  by  the  more  diligent  cultivators,  has 
not  been  fo  completely  executed  as  might  have  been  cxpcAed.  Tur- 
nips were  Town  upon  very  good  tillages,  but  promifed  ill  during  the 
early  ftagcs  of  their  growth  :  they  now  exhibit  a  very  fine  and  plenti- 
ful afped,  and  fome  iiave  been  fold  about  5I.  per  ftatute  acre. 

The  late  rains,  though  plentiful,  were  not  fuch  as  to  hinder  mate- 
rially the  fowing  of  wheat,  even  on  moift  foils ;  yet  that  operation  is 
in  a  backward  ftate  ;  very  little  having  been  fown  as  yet.  Clovers 
and  other  feeds  are  very  promifing,  and  the  after-grafs,  or  fog,  abun- 
dant ;  fu  that  there  is  a  probability  of  the  ftocks  of  cattle  being  well 
fupported  during  the  enfuing  winter.  Clover  feed,  the  produce  of  the 
prefent  year,  is  fuppofed  to  be  very  deficient. 

Lean  cattle  and  (heep  are  ia  demand,  and  aie  felling  at  good  prices. 
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Hay  is  about  4I.  to  5I.  per  ton.  Fat  cattle,  fhecp,  and  hogff,  are  it 
jDociL-ratc  prices.  Beef,  yd.  to  8d.  Mutton:  and  Pork»  yd.  Ved^ 
<pd«     Buttery  IS.  3d.  per  lib.  Avoirdupois. 

On  a  review  of  the  whole  year,  it  may  be  obferved  that  the  commence* 
rnciit  of  it  was  marked  by  mod  unfavourable  circumilances  of  weather  $ 
by  which  the  clkeck  to  vegetation  of  all  kinds  was  fo  grcaty  as  abfo- 
lutrly  to  threaten  the  want  of  every  thing  nccefTary  to  fupport  the 
live  Hock  ;  coiifequeutly  forage  appeared  riling  to  a  price  hitherto  un- 
Leai*d  of.  But  the  farmer  (hould  never  defpair ;  for  fo  fudden  a  burifc 
of  growth  as  that  which  immediately  fucceeded,  vTas  fcarcely  ever  be^ 
fore  experienced  ;  and  in  one  week,  about  the  end  of  April,  the  fiice 
of  natui-c,  as  if  by  magic,  was  completely  changed,  and  the  gp*ound 
was  clotlied  with  the  moil  delightful  verdure  ;  much  more  delightful^ 
as  it  fo  much  exceeded  our  utmoit  hopes  and  expe^tions. 

fcjiiice  the  aboie  period,  a  moft  promifing  afpe^t  of  plenty  of  every 
thing  feemed  uniformly  confpicuous,  until  the  appearance  of  mildew 
about  the  middle  of  Auguft  ;  the  caufe  of  which  pemicioua  blaft  to' 
our  bed  grain  ought,  in  the  opinion  of  the  igniter  of  tliefe  lines,  to  be 
much  more  fcduloufly  invelligated  than  it  has  been,  that  perchance,  if  not 
entirely  dependent  on  ])hyiical  caufes  not  at  all  within  our  reach,  fome 
remedy  or  palliative  may  be  difcovered. 

Wliat  may  be  more  particularly  inculcated  in  this  review  of  the 
pad  feafon,  in  order  to  future  improvements,  is,  that  the  fonang  of  all 
kinds  of  grain  ought  to  be  performed  as  early  as  poflible  ;  the  proper 
date  of  preparation  by  tillage  and  manuring  being  premifed,  thefe  be- 
ing the  only  artificial  means  of  an  early  harved ;  and  alfo  that  the 
roapi ng  of  grain,  particularly  of  wheat,  ought  to  be  done  in  a  mucli 
greener  date  tlian  is  generally  pra6lifed.  Thefe  circumftances  at- 
tended to,  would  be  produdivc  of  the  mod  beneficial  effefisi  both  to 
the  quality  of  the  grain,  and  the  eafe  and  fafety  of  harveding,  while 
days  are  longer  and  weather  drier  than  afterwards ;  effefls  which  have 
been  very  convincingly  offered  to  the  difcerning  mind  during  the  feafon 
under  review.  It  has  certainly  been  within  the  obfervation  of  the 
wi-ilcr,  that  wheat  fown  as  above,  on  late  and  back^vard  foils,  in  the 
lad  week  of  September  or  fird  of  October,  has  been  reaped  in  a  pcr- 
icti  date  the  third  week  in  Augud  ;  while  wheat  fown  (^cateris  pariius) 
in  tlic  fecond  week  in  November,  was  ill  reaped  in  the  third  week  of 
Octo])cr  inilant,  and  the  lofs  by  high  winds  ahnod  incalculable.  Beam 
alfo  that  were  fown  in  the  fird  week  of  March  have  been  houfed  and 
tliralhed  in  the  fecond  or  third  week  of  September,  while  thofe  fowu 
in  April  are  now  in  the  fields,  and  fome  of  them  uncut.  Where  the 
reapijig  of  mildewed  wheat  has  been  too  lung  delayed,  the  effeA  is  very 
remarkable ;  that  reaped  in  a  ji^icen  date  affording  a  tolerable  fample, 
wliile  fome  of  that  ri-aped  dead  lipc  is  ilirivellcd  up  fo  as  to  be  fit  for 
nothing  but  hogs  and  pouluy. 

The  prufent  advancb  in  wheat  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fiip- 
ply  being  inadequate  lo  the  demand ;  from  the  cffc6l  of  mildew  and 
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Uallinr,  &c.  :  but,  no  <3oubt,  many  will  attribute  it  in  part  to  the 
operation  of  the  com  bill  of  laft  fefTion  of  Parliament :  if  at  all  juflly, 
that  bill  will  foon  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  unpopular  meafure,  ard 
may  be  the  means  of  future  caution  and  check  to  the  arrogance  of  af- 
fe^ed  political  forcfight;  in  matters  utterly  out  of  the  reach  even  of  the 
too  much  boafted  omnipotence  of  political  regulation. 

The  abundant  product  of  forage,  with  the  excellent  (late  in  wliich 
much  of  it  has  been  faved,  added  to  the  feafonable  rains  for  the  after- 
grafs  and  turnips,  mud  relieve  the  farmer  from  all  anxiety  in  refpeft  to 
the  winter  fiibfiftence  of  his  cattle  and  flieep,  efpecially  if  it  prove  to- 
lerably open  weather  till  near  Chriftmas. 

The  dry  weather  of  the  harveft  has  this  year  been  of  moll  fingular 
ufe  ;  for  the  (late  of  the  wheats  in  particular  was  fuch,  that  much  wet 
weather  in  fucceflion  would  have  entirely  mined  the  crops  of  that  gi*ain, 
and  might  have  been  productive  of  very  unpleafant,  if  not  faral  confe- 
quences.  However,  on  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  conchi»le,  that 
the  profpeCl  at  the  clofe  of  the  prefent  year  is  more  favourable  to  the 
agriculturift,  though,  unfortunately,  lefs  fo  to  the  pubhc,  than  at  the 
clofe  of  the  laft. Oa.  i(>. 

Letter  fr'ini  J  Ann  {^Norfolk)  09,  iq, 

*  In  the  abfence  of  your  ordinai'y  reporter,  we  beg  leave  to  furniih 
you  with  a  few  particulars  concerning  the  crops  and  markets  of  this 
difti-itl. 

*  About  one  half  of  the  wheat  crop  is  materially  injured  by  mildew, 
and  in  many  places  it  is  tainted  with  fmut,  which  things  neccflUrily 
caufe  qualities  to  be  very  variable.  Some  people  licufed  tlicur  wheats 
when  in  a  tender  ftate  ;  but  the  generality  being  in  fine  condition,  and 
the  number  of  acres  under  this  grain  greater  in  this  than  in  the  laft 
feafon,  we  truft  that  this  county  will  be  able  to  export  ics  ufual  quantity. 

*  Barley  is  deficient  at  leaft  one  fourth  of  laft  year's  crop  as  to  quan- 
tity, but  the  quality  is  good.  Oats  are^  confidered  to  be  ^iort  of  an 
average.  Peas  are  urquclHonably  good  j  but  beans  are  a  flicrt  crop, 
having  fuffjred  much  from  mildew. 

*  The  farmers  are  now  buiily  employed  in  fowing  their  wheat  laiids  ; 
and  the  work  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  fome  fine  raiAS  fent  us  late- 
ly. The  delivery  of  grain  has  not  hitherto  been  confiderable ;  but  the 
demand  being  grcat,  a  rapid  advance  of  prices  has  taken  place.  An- 
nexed you  have  a  ftate  of  pi  ices  here  per  quarter,  put  free  on  bonr  J. 

*  Btft  new  wheat      -      -    *i'S**  Oats     -     -     -     -     238. 

Riir.s  of  old  ditto,     -     -     76s.  Boaus  (old)     ^     -    4CS. 

Ditto  of  new  ditto  6Ss  to  76s.  White  peas,  45s.  tojz-s. 

Ditto  coarfe  and  black  60s.  Grey  ditto     -     -      4cs. 

Rye      ------      4C8.  Winter  tares    -    -    38s. 

Barley       -----      42  s- 

*  The  crop  of  turnips  is  excellent  this  year. ' 

Letter  from  LcTuhfty  *0B.  30. 
,  *  From  the  general  bad  quality  of  the  new  wheat  prefented  at  Mark- 
Lane,  I  am  furry  to  fay  that  tlie  injury  from  blight  appears  to  have 
f  •!..  y.  NO.  20.  K  k  been 
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lic^n  more  cxtenfivc  than  was  fuppofed  when  I  A^TOte  you  laA.  The 
bcil  famples  arc  inferior  to  lad  year's ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  what  hat 
been  yet  proihiced  will  not  yield  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  fine  flour 
which  llie  averaijo  of  lall  year  produced.  In  confequence  of  thiki  the 
price  of  wheat  has  vi-ry  confiderably  advanced,  notwithftanding  the  con- 
fiderablc  fiipply  of  foixHgn  wheat,  which  has  been  all  quickly  bought 
up.  The  quantity  of  new  barley  yet  at  market  has  been  fmall,  and  the 
crop  fuppofed  not  to  be  fo  great  as  was  expcdled,  from  which  the  price 
has  alfo  much  advanced.  The  bean  crop  is  edcemed  a  good  one; 
but  as  tiiere  has  been  no  great  fupply,  and  a  confiderable  demand  far 
tlio  Well  Indies,  prices  have  been  on  the  advance  for  fome  weeki  paft. 
Hoi^  peas  arc  j^ood  in  quality,  and  are  now  coming  pretty  freely  to 
market.  The  new  oats  that  have  been  fold  at  Mark-Lane,  have  in  ge- 
neral been  of  fine  quality,  and  very  dry  and  well  harveiled.  White 
peas  are  but  of  onlinaiy  quality,  and  the  crop  not  great,  which  has 
caufed  a  confidci-able  ailvance  on  boiling  peas.  We  have  had  very  h- 
vouniblc  rains  during  this  month,  whicii  has  enabled  the  farmers  to  get 
their  wheat  fown  in  the  beft  order ;  and  the  weather  being  remarkably 
mild  for  the  feafon,  the  early  fown  wheats  are  looking  well. 

State  of  London  Markets,  Odlober  29th. 

Kew  Wheat     -     -  48s.  63s.  72s.  to  78s.  to  84s. 

Old  Wheat      -     -  52s.  76s. ;  fine  88s.  ;  fine  white  908.  to  92?. 

Forei^ni  Red     -     -  52s.  78s.  82s. 

White  Dant/ic     -  75s.  85s.  ;  fine  9CS. 

Black  Wheat        -  60s,  70s. 

Rye      -     -     -     -  38  s.  42  s. 

Barley     -     -     -     -  443.  48s.  ;  fine,  new  and  old,  50s. 

Malt     -     -     -     -  80s.  86s. 

White  Peas     -     -  42s.  45s.  ;  Boilers,  56s.  60s. 

Crvvy  ditto      -     -  42s.  44s. ;  ul-w,  45s. 

New  Small  Beans  46s.  48s. ;  old  52s. 

New  Tick  Ditto  42s.  45s. ;  old  48s. 

Oals,   Long  Feed  21s.  24s. 

Short  Smalls  or  I'Vic/Ianf'',  24s.  27s.  ;  fine  old  29s. 

Polands 25s.  27s.  29s.  ;  fine  old  3 IS. 

All  per  quarter  of  8  Wiucheller  l>uniels. 
Fine  Flour,  delivered  to  tl»c  bakers,  7C.S.  72s.  to  76s.;  fnieft  y3s.p.  fack. 

i\.«'d  Cloverfecd     -     -  401;.  60s.  S4.S.  ;  fine,  90s.  IC5S. 
White  ditto     -     *     -      80s.  9  .s.  ;  fine,   112s. 

Tp'foil      -     -     -     -  30s.  40s.  ;  fine,  485.  per  cwt. 

Old  Hops  in  bags     .  6.s.  70s.  76s. ;  new,  75s.  S4S.  90s. 

Ditto  in  pockets  to  Sos. ;  new,  «cs.  90s.  to  98s.  per  c^t. 

New  Hay       -     -     -  6  :s.  to  Sos.  per  load. 

Old  ditto       -     -     -  80s.  to  86s.  per  load. 

Straw       -     -     -     -  32s.  to  38s.  per  load. 

Beef     -----  4s.  6d.  to  5  s. 

Mutton     -     -     -     -  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  8d. 

Vort       -     -     .      -  4s.  to  4s.  4d — ^All  per  (lone  of  8  lib.  .,    "•* 
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*  Prive  of  Fhur^  Oa.  29. 


Fine  Englifti  Flour 
Second  ditto 


758.  to  808. 
7O8.  —  758. 

Weight  and  Price  of  Bread. 

17  lib*  602.  6dr; 
8  lib.  II  oz.  odr. 
4  lib.    5  oz.  8  dr. 


American  Flour  483.  to  sis* 

Per  fack  of  5  bufhels,  or  280  lib. 


fold  for  4s.  3d. 
28.  i^d. 
18.  ojd. 


Peck  Loaf  weighs 
Half  Peck  Loaf 
Quartern  Loaf 

Manfioti'Houfcy  TuefJay^  09.  23. — Official  Return  of  Flour  ^  including  from 

the  i$th  ofOa.  to  the  19/A  of  OSi 

Total,  21,870  facks. — Average  price  738.  i^di — 38.  7^d.  higher  than 

lail  weeki 

Return  of  Wheat  in  Mark-lane,  including  only  from  the  ^th  of  Od.  to  the 

1  ph  qf  Od,  agreeable  to  the  new  AB, 

Total,   18,494  quarters.— -Average   718.  ltd.; — iid.   higher  than  laft 

return. 

Price  of  Grain  at  Uxbridge, 

Thurfdayy  08.  25. — Wheat  per  load,  1 81.  to  25l.-ii-flarley  per  quar- 
ter, i\,  26.  to  2I.  68. — Beans  per  quarter,  2I.  4a.  to  2I.  68. — Oats  ptr 
quarter,   il.  9s.  to  il.  158. — Peas  per  quarter,  2I.  8s;  to  2I.  I28. 

Average  Price  of  Corn  per  Quarter. 
Great  Britain,  for  the  Week  ending  Oft*  20. 


Eng.  5c  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Eng.  &  Wales. 

Scotland. 

9. 

d. 

8.    d. 

6. 

d. 

8.    d. 

Wheat     - 

6^ 

8 

59   10 

Beans        -     36 

5 

34     7 

Rye 

38 

10 

36  10 

Peas         -       3  s 

8 

33   »i 

Barley 

•      36 

0 

29     8 

Oatmeal     -     19 

8 

19     9 

Oats 

25 

3 

23     4 

Big        -        25 

8 

21       2 

State  of  Country  Markets^  l^c.  in  England* 

Wakefeldy  0^.  26. — Our  fupply  of  grain  for  this  day*h  market  wat 
not  large,  and  fupcrtine  wheats  were  readily  fold  at  from  7s.  to  83,  per 
quarter  advance.  The  inferior  kinds  were  alfo  faleable  at  an  advance  of 
from  3^.  to  4s.  per  quarter.  Oats  remain  with  little  alteration.  Barley 
little  at  market  ;  and  as  well  as  Malt  ready  fale,  at  a  fmall  advance. 
Beans  are  alfo  in  great  demand,  and  good  one»  49.  per  quarter  dearer. 

Per  Quarter  Winchefter. — Wheat  South  eountry,  468.  608.  to  66s. 
fine  88s.  Ditto  Lincolnshire,  468.  to  888.  Ditto  Holdernefs,  468.  to 
83s.  Ditto  New,  none.  Barley,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  New,  428.  to 
443.  Ditto  ditto  Old,  30s«  to  34s.  6d.  Ditto  Lincolnfhire,  Old  40s. 
to  42s.  Ditto  Seconds,  none.  Ditto  Yorkfhtre  Wolds,  428.  to 
44s.  Oats,  23s.  to  288.  Beans,  South  country,  408.  to  453.  Dit- 
to Lincolnfhire,  403.  to  45s,     Ditto  Holdernefs,  408.  to  45s.     Ditto 
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ditto  New,  ronp.  Tare«»  for  Seed,  568.  to  6ofl.  Peas,  White, 
Doiu'.  I\T:iU,  South  cmntry,  6f^»s  to  y^s.  Ditto.  LiDcnlnflihty 
66s.  to  74s.  Ditto,  Yorkfhire  Wolds,  66?.  to  748.  Flour,  fine,  per 
Bdi>  of  iSoTb.    54?*.  to  565.      Rapefei*d  ptr  L.'.ft,  44I.  to  46I. 

Licds. — Wheat,  27.''.  to  3JS  per  load  Rve,  2G8.  Beans,  iSs.  to 
jc;?.  Ofits  per  qun-rer  (S  buihels),  26s.  to  33 n  Barley,  328.10429. 
81iclh*nfj.    36s.  t«»  42s. 

Carljl^  Oi'L  26. — GrmVi— NVw  Wheat,  2»9.  Old  ditto,  2 4«,  Rjrf, 
T4S.  B.^rley,  i2h.  pMt:ito  Oai«,  9s.  6d.  Common  ditto,  89.  id  per 
Carliflc  bufliel.  Fine  Flonr,  2b.  2d.  Oat-Meal,  29.  2d.  Barley  Meal, 
J".  6d.  Rye  Pvltal,  18.  6d.  per  ftoiie. — Buichir  Meat — Beef,  6d. 
Mutton,  6d.  VchI,  5d.  L 'nth,  ^d.  per  lib.  Hamfi,  9s.  Bacon,  8s. 
per  Hoi  c.  Fr*. ill  butter,  1  2d.  to  13d.  per  lib.  Fiikin  Butter,  13d. 
l)itt<i  per  firkin,   35s,  to   15?..      Potatoes,    2d.  to  3d.  per  hocp^ 

N'ltUnghaw^  Ocl  20.  —  Wheat,  71s.  Rye,  38s.  Oats>  249.  6d. 
Lirlty,    36«.      Bt.nnp,  43s. 

Dcrh,  Gi:h  zo.-^Whe.^t,  71?.  Rye,  38s.  6d.  Oate,  258.  Bar- 
Icy,   36'-.  6d,     Bt:n?p,  4;;s. 

Lincjiiiy  Ct\  2c. — ^Whta^,  S6s.  Rye,  385.  Oats,  24P.  Bailey, 
56?.   6d.      "'.'iins,    43?. 

IVavjoicky  OS}.  ii:» — Wheat,  729.  Rye,  none.  Oat8,  27F.  Barley, 
37f.     Beans,  ay* 

Lciccjfcr,  03,  2c. — Wheat,  69'^.  Rye,  388.  Oat9,  25?.  Barley, 
35F.      Beans,  42s.  6d. 

TL.rk^  OcL  20. — Wheat,  6Ss.  Rye,  36s.  Oatg,  238.  6d.  Barley, 
35s.      Bcan«*,  42<5. 

GJoucifer.^ — Old  Wheat,  ics.  6d.  to  119.;  New  ditto,  IC6.  j  ditto 
for  feed,  ics.  6d.  to  us.  Ijaru  y,  6?-.  Old  liean^,  7s.  to  7?.  6d.  ;  New 
ditto,  7s.  OaJ.?,  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  While  P'jas,  95.  ;  Groy  ditto,  75. 
per  cuUoiTiary  buiml  of  (/<_  ralloiis. 

Tcivhr/htry. — Wheat,  9s.  to  irs.  Barlry,  5s.  4d.  Peas,  79.  3d. 
Oats  4i''  4^1.  per  hui'hel.  I'lj'ir,  66s.  i»er  fack.  B-jans  for  feed,  none  f 
other  lean?,   j6s.  to  iHs.  6d.  i«-r.big. 

li^:i\.lier. — Wheat,  9".  6d.  to  ics.  Bar^tn',  58.  ^d.  to  5s.  7d. 
Lknns,  6s.  to  7s.  Peaa,  5s.  lod.  to  6s.  Oats,  39.  8d.  to  43.  6d.  per 
bufl^l  of  9*  [[gallons.  1651  j^ockets  of  Hops  were  weighted  on  Satur- 
day, of  which  the  curnrt  ;)^-ices  were  from  3I.  i  .|9.  to  .)!.  :i«.  per  cwt. 
At  Stiuirport,  on  'i'hurldiiy,  t^j^o  pockets  of  Hops  were  weighed  ;  prices 
fiGin  3].  15^.  to  4!-  --S,  ]>or  cwl. 

Hcnprd. — AV licat,  8s.  6d.  Barley,  5s.  5d.  Oats,  4s.  8d.  Beans, 
6s.  3d.     Peas,  6s.  3d.     (ic  gallons.) 

Rfffs, — Old  whcut,  1  IS.  to  lis.  6d.  ;  New  ditto,  los.  6d.  to  118. 
Barky,  6s.  C\^.,  to  6;;.  9d.  Old  oats,  none  ;  New  ditto,  3s.  6d.  to  49. 
Grey  Peas,  6s.  6d.  to  7s.  ;  While  ditto,  8s.  6d.  to  9s.  Beans,  6a.  pd. 
to  7s.  perbufliel  of  10  gallons. 

Dcvir^e.f, — Wheat,  63s.  to  80s.  Barley,  36s.  to  38s.  Oats,  268. 
to  3c p.     Beans,  448.  to  jcs.  per  quarter. 
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Reading, — Wheat,  50s.  to  92s.  Beans,  375.  to  43s.  Pcras,  47s.  to 
488.     Oats,  24s-  to  33s.     Barley,  34.8  to  378.  per  quarter. 

IVarminftcr, — Wheat,  66s.  to  828.  Barley,  43s.  to  458.  Oats,  308. 
to  34  s.     Beans,  58s.  to  62s.  pt^  quarter. 

Cbejhr, — Wheat,  8s.  Barley,  uone.  Oats,  3s.  3d.  average,  per 
Winchelter  bufhel. 

Chkhfl'.r, — Wheat,  21I.  to^il.  108.  Barley,  428.  Oats,  28s.  to 
308.     Peas,  36s.  to  38s.     Flour,  708.  to  728.  per  fack. 

Hav,int, — Our  market  flill  contiimes  on  the  advance.  Befl  Wheat* 
are  confiderably  higher  than  lafl  week,  and  the  inferior  forts  find  a  rea- 
dy fale  at  better  prices.  Barley  fells  at  43s.  Oats,  Beans,  and  Peas, 
lave  obtained  a  triflinfr-  rife. 

At  the  Swinftead  Fair  on  Monday^  not  with  {landing  there  was  a  large 
how  of  fheep,  they  fold  dearer  by  5s.  a  head  than  at  Corby  Fair. 

Provincials, — Exceffive  rains,  day  and  night,  have  within  a  fortnight 
alien  in  Cumberland,  theR'by  Hindering  the  roads  almoll  impaflable ; 
md,  at  length,  the  different  bridges  in  the  fuburbe  of  Carlifle  were  in- 
iccefliblc,  being  furrounded  with  water.  On  Tuefday  morning,  the  u- 
lited  rivers  of  Caldew  and  Eden,  overflowing  their  boundaries  on  all 
ides,  prefeiited  to  the  eye  one  unditlinguifhed  fheet  of  water.  Some 
ores  of  potatoes  and  of  newly  fown  wheat,  feveral  Iheep  and  young 
attle,  were  fwept  away. 

On  the  Wolds  of  Yorkfhire,  plantations  continue  to  be  formed  daily, 
n  a  conviction  that  the  land  is  not  lefs  improved  by  them,  than  the 
eauty  and  appearance  of  the  country. 

Thf  Po/fi.'o,  —This  excellent  and  wholefome  root  is  very  rarely  cook- 
d  in  the  manner  it  merits,  and  whereby  it  may  be  made  into  food  at  lead 
s  nutritious  as  any  fpecies  of  our  diet.  The  following  is  the  true  Lan- 
afhire  receipt  : — *  Sort  out  your  potatoes  as  to  fize,  fcrape  off  the  rind, 
ut  them  into  an  iron  pot,  (if  caft  iron  the  better),  fimmer  them  until 
ley  begin  to  crack,  and  a  fork  will  pierce  them  eallly ;  after  this,  pour 
ff  all  the  water,  put  away  the  lid  of  the  iron  pot,  fprinkle  over  them 
)me  fait,  and  (hake  up  well ;  after  this,  place  the  pot  at  the  edge  of 
le  fire,  and  there  let  it  remain  for  an  hour,  or  more  ;  in  this  time,  all 
le  moid  are  of  the  potato  will  gradually  exhale  in  fleam,  and  you  will 
id  them  (be  the  fort  or  growth  what  it  may)  white  and  fleaky  at 
low,  and  in  fnch  a  flate  of  eating,  as  thofe  only  can  judge  who  have 
ied  them.     Take  them  oift  with  a  fpoon  or  ladle. ' 

Liverpool  Meteorology — Front  January  to  June  1804. 

January, 
Barometer  hj^i^h,  fair  and  fun. — 3d,  Froft — 5th,  Snow. — 7th,  Hall 
id  fnow  :  Cold  weather. — loth,  Mifty  rain.— »i  8th,  Windy,  fun,  ftill 
in.  —  24th,  Cloudy,  and  rain  to  the  end. — 28lh,  Very  windy,  and 
,e  glafs  rofe  high  :  For  the  moft  part  a  mild  month.  Hygrometer 
oift.  A  deal  of  intermitting  fun  upwards  of  22  days:  thofe  of  bail, 
in  and  fnow,  20  days. 
Greatcft  approxim.  of  wind  to  the  fouth. 

In.  Dec.  Id.   Dec. 

Depth  of  rain,         3     2         Evaporation  of  watCTi    o     75" 
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Fehrunry, 
Sun,  little  rain,  and  fnow  in  the  niirhts. — 4th  &  5tb,  Windy. — 6th| 
A  (harp  frofl :  P.M.  aurora  horeali«. — 8th,  Foggy.— iith,  Eclipfe 
of  the  fun,  intended  with  iiiuch  rain,  (previous  to  the  coujun^ion,  in 
London  it  was  (lormy),  afterwards  fair  and  froft. —  1  ^th,  Evtry  X.\\\n^ 
remarkably  forward. — izt^^  Cold  winds\ — 24th,  Very  windy,  followed 
by  rain. — 29th,  Fair,  ardent  fun  :  No  clouds  in  Zenith.  In  genera!, 
a  dry,  warm  month  :  Intermitting  fun,  fometimcs  ardent,  for  2  2  days.— « 
Rain,  hail  and  fnow,  more  or  lels,  1 1^  days. 
Created  approxim.  of  wind  to  the  North. 

]n.  Di-c.  In.  Dec. 

Depth  of  rain      o     (/9  Evaporation  of  water      i      1 

March. 
Fair  and  froft.  Wind  changeable.  Veered  round  to  the  S.  E.  \ 
and  on  the  3d  much  fnow  :  Sleet. — 6ih,  Fair,  and  cold  windR. — lOth, 
Fair  and  fun:  Windy. —  13th,  Rain,  cold  winds,  and  foggy.— 2;%d, 
Fair  and  fun,  windy. — 28th,  Sun,  and  little  rain  to  the  end-  The 
air  for  the  mod  part  dry,  though  a  cold  and  windy  month.  Intermit- 
ting fun  more  or  lefs  17  days  ;  thofe  of  rain,  hail  or  fnow,  20  days. 
The  gteateft  approxim.  of  wind  to  the  fouth. 

In.  pec.  In.  Dec. 

Depth  of  rain       2     5  Evaporation  of  water        i     5 

Jpril. 
Windy  3d. — Frofty,  with   fleet  and  fnow,  to  6th. — 8th,  Cloudy, 
with   rain   and   wind. — 1 8th,  Fair  and  lun  ;  httle  hail. — 23d,  Change- 
able.— 26th,  Fair  and  ardent  fun. For  the  mofl  ^art  a  dry  month, 

except  about  the  i6th,  rather  cold,  with  Iinil  and  fnow. 

Ir.tcrmilting  fun  upwards  of  21  days.     Hail,  rain  and  fnow,  15  days. 
Grcatcll  approxim.  of  wii.d  to  fouth. 

III.  Dec.  In.  Dec. 

Fall  pf  rain,         i      75  Evaporation  of  water,         i      75 

May. 

Fair  ardent  fun  4tli,  at  night  a  heavy  thunder  ftorra  here  and  within 
the  N\  rge  of  Liverjvool  many  miles.  It  came  with  the  direction  of  the 
wind  S.  by  E.  as  it  was  tremendous  at  Bath  in  the  afternoon, — 7th, 
Fair  arcknt  fun  ;  little  rain. — 2i8t,  Electric  fliowers  ;  much  rain. — 24th, 
Tiuee  P.  M.  wind  S.  W.  by  S.  a  thunder  ftorm  broke  with  heavy 
j-nin.  At  nine  P.  M.  wind  at  N.  AV.  with  the  comparative  velocity 
of  33  or  2t)  ounces  oii  a  fqiiare  foot.  Great  thunder  (lorms  in  tlie 
iioi;;l!bourhcod  befcjre,  which  might  be  expedtcd  from  the  dcufe  clouds 
tli.:t  luwe  pafTed  fiiice  the  iStii  inllaiit. — sjlh,  Culd  and  windy,  and 
ch.v-  ;-;oabl'.^  to  tlio  cp.d. 

J::t'.rfr.iLtii:;^  r.ri  19  d;U'S -•  H-til,  nii.-^,   and  fnow,    10  days. 

G:tiiti-ll  iip^-roxiii^  of  v.iiicl  tu  tiie  Sv.i:t1i. 

The  ^',  JLcls,  c.r  rai'i.*-  fqi  :.;!>,  on  t!ic  k'l^.,   24th,  to  the  29th,  have 
^'ecn  d'  inmei:tal  fj  a^nicTiltuiiJ  coiicltis. 

i  '       tc.  In.  Dec. 

■■'  -l  of  mill,  3     o  Evapor.Llion  cf  V.  ater,  2     8 
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June. 
Sun  and  rain. — 7th,  Very  windy. — nth,  Fair,  ardent  fun. —  14th, 
Rain. — i8th.  Ardent  fun. — 24th,  Thunder  ftornn  here,  but  more  par- 
ticularly at  Runcorn  in  Chefhire.— 29th,  Fair  and  ardent  fun  to  the 
end.  For  the  moS  part  a  dry  and  warm  month.  The  days  of  ardent 
fun  nearly  22  :  thofe  of  rain  11. 
Created  approxim.  of  wind  to  N. 

In.  Dec.  ,        In.  Dec. 

Fall  of  rain  i     22  Evaporation  of  water        3     5 


Jan.  &  June  inclus.l  ,^ 

asmeafuredbyG.J.j"     ^^  '^  ^o 

POSTSCRIPT    TO   SCOTISH    INTELLIGENCE. 
Mid'Loihian  ^larterly  Report. 

With  the  exception  of  about  three  weeks  of  almod  daily  rain  pre- 
vious to  the  1 7th  of  Augull,  which  threatened  deftrudlion  to  the  grow- 
ing corn,  the  laft  quarter  has  been  diftin^uifhed  by  moft  favourable 
weather  for  the  various  field  operations.  The  fucceeding  dry  and  hot 
weather  haflened  the  harveft,  and  rapidly  brought  the  grain  to  com- 
plete maturity,  even  in  the  higheft  fituations  of  the  county,  where  in 
general  it  has  been  fecured  in  the  moft  healthy  ftate. 

It  is  true,  that  fome  fields  of  wheat  are  much  affefted  with  fmnt, 
and  others,  where  too  rank,  will  produce  grain  of  rather  an  inferior 
quality;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  various  crops  may  be  rated  at  fully 
an  average,  and  oats  confiderably  above  it.  Potatoes  alfo  are  abund- 
ant, and  excellent  in  quality.  The  averages  of  the  caterpillars  upon 
the  turnip  crop  were  as  fuddenly  terminated  as^  their  attack  was  unex- 
pected ;  and  far  lefs  injury  has  been  fuflained  than  was  dreaded  or 
committed  laft  year  by  their  pigmy  forerunners.  The  crop,  in  confc- 
qucnce,  may  be  deemed  good. 

Wheat  fowing  is  nearly  brought  to  a  clofe,  and  hitherto  has  been 
finifiieJ  '\n  excellent  trim  ;  in  ftiort,  few  feafons  have  aftbrded  the  far- 
mers fuch  ample  profpcdls.  It  is  to  be  dreaded,  however,  that  thefc 
tranficnt  circumftanccs  may  elate  fome  fo  far  as  to  forget  the  piift^  and 
to  judge  of  \\\e  future  by  the  prefent  in  the  renting  of  land,  which  may 
prove  injurious  to  themfclvcs  as  well  as  the  community  ;  feveral  in- 
ilances  of  which  have  already  occurred  to  warrant  the  remark. 

From  tlie  want  of  a  market  for  barley  for  the  two  laft  feafons,  per- 
haps there  is  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  ufual  quantity  raifed  within 
the  county.  So  (liort-fighted  are  mankind,  even  forcftallers,  that  fome 
of  thofe  in  want  of  the  article,  have  made  purchafes  of  the  prefent  crop 
at  32s.  the  Linlithgow  boll. 

Black  cattle  continue  to  fell  at  a  price  that  yields  a  fair  profit  both 
to  the  breeder  an4  feeder  ;  but  the  market  is  glutted' with  inferior  ftieep, 
which  fell  at  prices  that  give  profit  to  oobody,  it  is  faid>  except  the  but* 
ch^rs— -.-A^jx'rw^fr  5. 

K  k  4  NoTicia 
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A  COPY  of  *  Qffcrva'icm  en  ihc  Formation  nrrd  Management  of  Ufefid 
and  Orr;am:ntiil  Pl.ir.f'iir,  en  th:r  Thcry  and  Pr:tdice  of  Landfcapt  Gar* 
iliti'inp,  and  on  the  Kc'vo  Mods  of  Endavking  from  the  Sea,  by  J.  Loir- 
J.>  )N  J.iinifciipf  Gardiner,  P/nrr.ry  i:c.  No.  4.  ChifztelUStreet^  Bedford^ 
Prnv,  Ln-hn,  and  No,  7,  Lehh  Tirr.ice^  Edinhurr^b, '  has  been  rccci?- 
ivi.  '•  lis  ingcniuus  and  amulipg  performance  fhali  be  reviewed  as  early 
as  pofiible. 

Vv'c  are  forrj-  thr.t  fi'vcral  reviews  of  a;rri.:iiltural  publications  have 
liin  fo  l,'n£i  with  ii:?.  If  an  apology  is  oectffary,  the  bell  will  be  j^a- 
tlnral  from  the  fad.  viz,  i!»ji  fiich  a  quantity  of  wl>at  may  be  called 
t;.'.::|)0!ary  materials  has  coirilantly  bten  feut  us,  as  tendcrrd  it  out  of 
our  poviir  to  overtake  thofe  of  a  more  permanent  defctiption.  la 
<":r  v.cy.t  we  (hall  try  to  pay  off  f»)me  of  our  outflanding  arrears,  par- 
tioulaily  thofe  due  to  the  reviewers  of  Cumberland  and  Weftmoreland 
iiirveys. 

We  ?.re  honoured  with  Lord  Somerville's  communication  on  the 
wovking  of  Oxen,  which  (hall  be  fubmitted  to  the  coiilideration  of  our 
rtaclcrp.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  free  to  fay,  that  the  particulars 
now  ilatcd  by  his  Lorddu'p  are  more  fatisfaAory  than  any  thing  hither^ 
to  f<rnt  us  on  that  i.npustant  fubjcd. 

Mr  Headrick's  valuable  eflay  on  the  AnaI\Jis  ofl/mrfione  is  an  accept- 
able communiration.  This  gentleman  will  always  be  a  welcome  gueft 
at  our  board,  feeing  that  in  him  fcience  is  conjoined  with  obfervation 
«:;d  experience.  For  this,  and  former  favours,  he  will  pleafe  accept  of 
our  fincere  thanks. 

The  *  Leadhig  ^i:er'!es  on  Agnctdturej  &c. '  fent  us  fome  time  ago, 
\vill  appear  witho-.jt  (ail.  We  delayed  this  paper  on  purpofe,  till  the 
rtxt  volume,  truiling-  it  will  create  fome  difcuflion  among  our  corre- 
spondents.    Another  paptr  from  the  fame  fource  is  under  confidera* 

tion.  ^ 

Mr  Hay's  *  Thon^hfs  on  the  jl^ricultural  State  of  the  Country ^  and 
"v.  thj  NcTj  Corn  Bill,  fliall  alfo  appear  in  our  next  Number.  We  arc 
'Aiinjus  of  entertaininpr  mucii  rcfpcci  for  the  fcntiments  of  this  gentle- 
••■un  on  pradtical  matter-,  tiiouj^h  apprehenfivc  that  fcveral  of  his  ob- 
K.vi'ioiH  at  this  time  will  not  be  generally  acceptable.  However,  he 
'^\.\\\  have  a  fair  hearing. 

i.fr  T.  B.'s  ffTry  ori  //v  EdJ}  Lnthu:n  Mode  nf  Cropping  is  very  fatisfac- 

♦  •!'.'  \A  v^.      VVc  n.:j!t  (]v)'.;bt,  hovcver,   whttlitr  pallurt'  grafs    will    ever 

::  ;l  •■  a  c  >vjKifia!-)ii.-  ti^ure  in  that  diltridi,  Jit  Icciil  io  long  as  its  increafc 

:-  «•.  Ti. -^vl  hy  l(<;.il  w-rciimltrincts.      Ahftradicdly  fptaking,  we  are   not 

". «i  l'.^  place  much  faith  in  the  intriiiljc  merits   of  any  rotation,  be- 

j  .'...i'.j'i'.d  :b'!if.  tv'.r^  tiling  depends  upon  tlic  way  and  manner  in  which 
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the  fcvcral  operations  are  executed.     The  other  favour  of  this  corrc* 
fpondcnt,  on  the  Enclofwg  of  Land^  /hall' not  be  neglcAed. 

The  gentleman  who  fent  us  part  of  in  cfFay  *  on  the  Necrffity  and  Ad^ 
vantage  of  Farmers  underjlanding  the  proper  Cultivation  of  a  Kite  hem 
Garckn,  *  is  refpe^fully  requefted  to  tranfmit  the  remainder,  to  which 
every  attention  will  be  paid.  When  it  is  received,  we  will  be  enabled 
to  correfpond  with  him  on  the  fubje^  mentioned  in  his  private  letter. 

An  anfwer  to  the  query,  «  On  the  Method  of  Making  CafcmSy  '  hat 
come  to  hand.  Wc  (hall  do  ourfelves  the  pleafure  of  writirrg  the  gen- 
tleman who  obhVingly  favoured  us  with  the  anfwer,  concerniog  the  olher 
matters  which  he  mentions. 

The  Fifjhire  Ploughman  proves  to  be  a  clever  fellow.  With  a  little 
drefllng,  he  will  make  a  refpeftable  figure. 

A  great  variety  of  other  papers  arc  conac  to  hand,  to  which  particu- 

Ut  attentioh  will  alfo  be  paid^ 


« ■»■ 


No.  XXI,  ivill  be  Publi/bed  on  Monday ^   joth  February  1805. 
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Draining,  general  obfcrvations  on  its  utility,  273.     An  effeftual  mode 
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moil  advantage  upon  clay  foils,  when  under  fummer  fallow^  167. 
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frith  of  Forth,  obfcrvations  upon,  261. 
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Fen  hufbaiidry,  attempts  to  introduce   it  into   Caithnefs  in    1803,  3. 
Cambridgefhirc  fyllem  explained,  36. 

Fiars  of  grain,  lifts  of,  fixed  in  different  counties,  241. 

Fife  quarterly  reports,   III,  484. 

Findlater  (the  Rev.  Charles),  his  account  of  Peebles  hulbandry  vindi- 
♦:ated,  85. 
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Gardiner^  T)r,  review  of  liis  EiTays,  353. 

Gallonvay^  letters  of  intelligence  from,  228,  478. 

Gates^  cad  iron  work  for  the  bangiug  and  faftening  of  them  reeoni- 

mended,  ^-i^. 
Glafga^dj^  letters  of  intelligence  from,   1  ic,  238,  380,  484. 
— — ,  letter  from  a  gentleman  there,  defcribing  the  injury  done  t* 

Ills  gar(ien  by  worms,   374 
Gmifiy  annual  liars  of,  in  £aft  Lothian,  mode  of  afcertaining  described 

and  animadverted  upon,   197 
■■    ■    ,  finrs  of,  in  diffin^nt  counties  for  crop  1803,  241. 
—  refLTvcd  for  feed  keeps  beft  when  dried  with  ftcam,  415. 
— — ,  thouglits  on  the  quantity  required  to  feed  a  Scotch  acre  of  landy 
^25«     Tiiin  fowing  in  general  recommended,  426.     Obfervations  on 
the  crops  of  1 8:' 4,  494. 
Grr'fs  fe.!(is  mod  fuccefsml  when  fown  among  barley,  282. 
Gat)',  Mr,  of  Bamborough,  foine  account  of  his  fheep,  455- 
Grejf  Mr,  honourable  mention  made  of  his  impxx>vements,   158. 

H 
J{afI:f:ncfon  (Earl  of),  comparative  view  of  the  ftatc  of  farming  now 

and  formcvlv,  infcribcd  to  him,  387. 
— — — —  market,  acccu:it  of  wheat  fold  there  from  2d  November 

1803  to  26th  Ofluber  18C4,  491. 
Headricky  Mr,  Ittter  from  him  to  Mr  Low  of  Annfield  concerning  the 

annlyr.ation  of  his  limcftone,  451. 
Hi^hliud  Society,  remarks  on  their  attempts  to  encourage  potato  huf- 

bandry  in  the  Highlands  and  Hies,  414. 
Hints  to  Agricultiirfts,  reviir^v  of,  212. 
Huv.ter^  Robert,  Efq.  review  of  his  Letter  to  the  County  of  Hadding* 

ton,  361. 
Hujlandvy^  com  and  grafs  alternately,  applauded,  264. 

I 
Impro'veTtunfs^  ftatement  of  thofe  introduced  into  Caithnefs  in  1 803,   i. 

■  ( (ketch  of)  introduced  by  John  Cockbum,  Efq.  of  Or- 

mifton,  129. 

-,  thoughts  on  certain  obftacles  to,    151. 


I>iclqfing  of  com  land  confidered  to  be  unneceflary,  464. 
Jnvirncfilhirt'  quarterly  reports,   107,  382,  489. 
IfiDcrmfsy  letters  of  intelligence  from,   236,  376. 
Intelligence^  agricultural,  leading  article  of,  93,  226,  368,  475. 

K 
Kelfo^  letters  from  a  farmer  near,   IC9,   233,  488- 
Ktncarain'jUn  quarterly  report,  379. 

L 
J.iiLiur^  \\\-  ts  rf  r[jrfti:)g  the  price  of,  in  the  Higli'ands  of  Scotland,  4^. 

— tliiUiglilo  conctrning  rf^niliiting  the  value  of,  by  Sir  George  S, 

Mackenzie,   Bart.   205.      Ar.lwcrcd,  25 1.     ^ 

tliC  impjopritly  of  citcmiiting  to  regulate  its  value  demon&ji^- 

cd,  251. 
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Lahotir,  rpply  by  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie  to  PoI^CEconomicus's  letter 
on  this  fubjedt,  435.     Note  thereon  by  Conduftor,  438. 

J^anarh^  Upper  W^rd,  quarterly  reports  of,  234.  38'. 

Lan!,  fome  injudicious  method*  of  (etting  it  reprobated,  159.     Con* 
deleter's  remarks  thereupcm,    160. 

■  none  but  fuch  as  is  of  the  bcft  quality  capable  of  Handing  a.  four 

courfe  (liift  for  a  length  of  time,  265. 

q.iery  rcfpL-fli.ig  the  advar.tagc  ot  encloling  it  in  certain  fituations. 


292.    Thoughts  on  the  quantity  proper  for  feeding  a  Scotch  acre  6(y 

4-5- 
Lr.uiLrdjie^  Earl  of,  ohfervatioire  on  his   Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 

Origin  of  Public  Wenlth,  365. 
Lej/i'Sj  obf-Tvations  on  the  fhortiiefi  and  total  want  of  them  in  fome 

parts  of  Scotlftnd,  404. 
J^e^icejltfy  or  improved  bi^eed  of  (heep,  comparative  remarks  on  difference 

betwixt  them  and  the  BamboToughfliire  breed,  455* 
Letters  from  John  Cookburn  Efq.    to  Alexander   Wight,  one  of  hia 

tenants,   135.  439. 
■         to  a  Noble  Lord,  rcvievr  of,  ao8* 
Jsimfy  methoil  of  afcertaining  tlie  qualit}'"of,  27. 
thougl>t8  on  the  bell  tnode  of  analyzing  it,  hy  Sir  George  S^ 

Mackenzie,  265.     Uiilels  analyzed  by  a  fkUful  chttmift,  its  real  va* 

lue  cannot  be  afcertained,  2G6. 

letter  from  Mr  Low  of  Anrtficld  concerning  the  analyi^tion  ^y 


45  I .     Some  of  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie's  obfervations  confidered  to  be 
frivolous,   ^52. 
Lim-jhrify  obfervations  on  afcertaining  the  quality  of,  272.     Magnefian 
limedone  eafily  diitinguifhed  from  that  which  is  purely  calcareous^. 

J.inco'jijh'r'e  quarterly  report,    1  f9« 
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Lothian,  Mid,  quarterly  reports,   108.  239,  378,  505. 
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other  counties,  391. 
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466.  . 

Lyhn,  letter  of  intelligence  from,  499. 
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Mitckmziey  Sir  George,  Bart,  letter  from,  concerning  the  value  of  b- 

labour  in  the  liighlands,  45. 
^ ,  thoughts  by,  on  regulating  the  price 

of  labour,  205.     On   the  analyzation  of  lime,  265.     On  the  iJoaut 

upon  wheat,  267.     On  the  analyzation  of  mirl,  269- 
Malty  general  view  of  the  taxes  on,  by  Dr  Skeie  Keith,  49. 
Mtjlt't?i%,  excerpts  from  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  in* 

veiiigate  that  fubjea,  342.     Pr  Skene  Kcilk'seyidpace  before  the 

committee^  346. 
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Malt^  pale,  beft  produced  by  being  dried  \vith  ftcam,  414. 

Manure^  thoughts  concerning  the  management  of,  38'.      Cuttinr  eram 

crops  low  recommended  as  a  good  mode  of  iiicrcafing  it,   30, 
Markets^  Glafgow,  ftate  of,  no,  239,  380,  484. 

,  London,  ftate  of,   125,  249,  385,  500. 

,  Lynn,  ilate  of,  499. 

Mar\  experiments  in  the  analyzation  of,  by  Sir  George  S.  Maekcnzic 

269. 
Mechanics  in  Scotland,  thoughts  on  their  general  conduct,  433. 
Meteorolooy^  Liverpool,    127.  J03. 

Moorhoufcf  Mr,  the  firft  Engliihman  who  purchafed  cattle  in    the   He- 
brides, 393. 
Moray /hire  quarterly  reports,  379.  482. 
Munchaufcn  (Baron)  upon  the  redundancies  of  nature,   184. 

N 
Nature^  reafonings  and  experiments  upon  the  redundancies  to  be  found 

in,   185. 
Netherlands^  on  the  agriculture  of,  311. 
Norfolk  quarterly  reports,   122,  246,  385. 
■  ftatement  of  expence  attending  the  culture   of  com    there  in 

1790  and  1804,  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  338.      Obfer- 

vations   thereon,  341.     Mode   of  pickling  wheat  there  elucidated, 

442. 
Northumberland  quarterly  reports,   124,  247,  383. 
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Oak  J  advantages  of  planting  it  for  undergrowth,  323. 
Oatsy  on  the  utility  of  bniiling  them  with  a  machine  for  horfe   feed, 

425.     Vegetate  after  paffing  through  horfes  when  ufed  whole,  ib, 
Ormijlon    (cftate    of),    account    of  improvements    introduced    by   Johu 

Cockburn  Efq.  131. 
Ofiers  and  willows,  obfervations  on  planting,   182. 
O.ww,  their  comparative  utility  with  horfes  for  draught   difcuffed,    179. 

Preference  given  to  them,   181.     Further  obfervations  on   the   fame 

fubjecl,  296. 

Paring  and  hurning,  trials  made  thereof  in  Caltlinefs,   ;;. 

Parker,  Mr,  letter  from,  concerning  the  ufc  of  calt-iron  work,  in  hang« 
in^  and  Faftening  gales,   83. 

P(ir/::\\  on  its  ufe  as  food  tor  horfes  and  cattle,  453.  Confidered  to 
be  a  llrong  antifeptic,  ih. 

Pras,  advantage  of  drlllin;r  them,    18. 

Pt'chJi's  fiirvcy,  account  of,  by  the  monthly  reviewer,  reviewed,  8c, 

P.^ri'hy  letter  from  a  gentleman  near,    icS,   375,  4<,3. 

P'ukHn^  of  wheat,  as  a  prevei^.tativt-  a^;airlfl  fmut,  thought  unncceflarr, 
35.      Com  radioed  by  the  Condudor,   36. 

P'.tt  (Mr  William)  letter  from,  cor.cernir.g  tiie  StafTordfhlre  plough,  29. 

Pol'Kcon'm'icusy  couliderations  by  him  on  tlic  impropriety  of  attempting 
to  regulate  the  value  of  labour,  25  i.  Reply  by  Sir  George  S.  Mac- 
kenzie, 435» 


Plantations^  obfervations  on  the  beft  mode  of  making  them^  323. 

Poor-lanvs  in  Sco'tlandt  their  advantages  explained,  20.  ' 

. remarks  upon  them,  457.     Stenting  or  afTefling  for  the  fup- 

port  of  the  poor  thought  necefiary,  ih.     Parochial  friendly  focietiet 

recommended,  460. 

(England),  curfory  remarks  thereon,  461. 


Potatoes f  obfervations  on  the  beft  and  mod  economical  method  of  boil« 

ing  them,    191,  503. 
Pc>/^/o  hufbandry,  advantages  of,  193.     Condu^ors  remark  thereupon^ 

196. 
Potatoes^  fcooping  the  feed  fuccefsfully  pra£lifed,  287. 

introduced   into  Britain  by   Sir  John    Hawkins,  395.     Not 

more  than  twenty  years  fince   they  were  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
fields,  ib»     Obfervations  on  their  cultivation  in  the  Highlands,  413. 

Potato^  an  excellent  plant  for  bringing  friable  mofs  or  muir  into  cultiva- 
tion, 417. 
Property-tax  bill,  its  confufion  and  inaccuracy  pointed  out,  96. 

(Commiilioners  of),  an  attempt  made  to  remove  them  in 

£a(l  Lothian,  241/    Review  of  Mr  Hunter^s  letter  on  that  fubjed, 
361. 

Queries  by  a  Buchan  Crofter,  203.*  On  the  adv^tage  of  enclodng 
land,  292.     Anfwered  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Vavafour,  464. 

R 

Rrv'ieiv  of  agricultural  publications.  Of  letters  to  a  Noble  Lord  on  the 
manufaflures,  agriculture,  and  apparent  profperity  of  Scotland,  208. 
Of  hints  to  agriculturifts,  212.  Oiihejiatifiicalfurvey  of  the  county 
of  Cansan^  219.  Of  Dr  Gardiner's  effays^  353.  Of  Mr  Hunter's 
letter  to  the  county  of  Haddington,  361. 

Report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  confider  the  corn-trade,  334. 

Ridges^  confiderations  on  itraighting  them,  447.  Difficult  to  execute 
upon  wet  foils,  but  eafily  accomplifhed  on  dry  ones,  448. 

Roads  and  harbours  in  Caithnefs,  the  neceflity  of  making  new  ones 
pointed  out,   7. 

Road  z6iSf  thoughts  concerning  them,  283. 

Rofsjh'ire  quarterly  reports,   104,  232,  480. 

Rotation  of  crops,  an  important  part  of  huibandry,  279.  Some  judi- 
cious rotations  defcribed,  280, 

Ruta-haga^  culture  of,  increafing  in  Tweeddale,  15.  Complaints  as  to 
the  uncertainty  of  its  growth,   17. 

-  —  obfervations  on  the  culture  of,  200.     Tranfplanting  from 

the  feed-bed  recommended,  202*     Inferior  to  yams  as  a  fuccedaneum 
for  turnip,  204. 

obfervations  on  the  culture  and  ufe  of,  421.     Tranfplanting 


this  root  not  thought  advantageous,  422.     The  beil  article  as  fpring 
food   for    ftock    of  all   kinds,  423.     Horfes    very  fond   of    it,   i^,* 
14,400  ftone  raifed  on  three  acres,  424. 
Rye  grafs,  perennial,  account  of  its  difcovery  and  propagation  in  Clydef* 
^ale,  305.  '•'.;. 
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Scotland,  the  ilat«  of,  abjeA  and  miferable  at  the  beginning  of  the  iStfc 

century,   129. 

• on  the  prcfcnt  (late  of  the  poor  there,  457. 

Scho'Js  for  teaching  pra6iiral  agfricultiire,  advantages  of,  330. 

Scrabfisr,  plan  for  eilablifliin^  a  royal  colony  at,   1 1. 

Selkirk fhire^  ilnte  of  hufbandry  in,  97. 

jSf/^.V/' quarterly  reports,  23^,  47S. 
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Sberp,  on  the  management  of,  at  Cautcrets  in  France,   1 70.     Account 
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■  comparative  trial  of  different  breedp,  307.     Preference  given  to 
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obfervation.^  upon  foils  proper  for  rearing  them,  429. 


Siine  Keith,  Dr,  general  view  of  the  taxes  on  malt,  by,  49.     His  e«i< 

dence  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  346. 
Skim-plough  invented  by  Mr  Ducket,  remarks  thereupon,  474. 
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